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THE CONTENTS OF THE POONA DAFTAR-TOTAL 
BUNDLES 34,972- 

I Miratlii Section 2 Ent^lisli Section 3 Persian S.-ction 4 Gujarati Section 
27.332* 7.482 29f 129t 

The Maralhi section comprises the following divisions ; — 

No. of rumlas. 


I 

Sbabu Daftar up to 1749 

56 

II 

Pcsbwa Daftar proper up to 1818 

.. 8,130 

III 

Angria Daftar up to 1840 

761 

IV 

Satara Maharaja’s Daftar 1818-48 

. . 3,867 

V 

The Jamav Daftar up to 1818 

.. 7,864 

VI 

Karnatak Daftar up to 1818 

. . 2,461 

VII 

Sholapur Daftar up to 1848 

882 

VIII 

The Inam Commission Inquiry 

.. 1,889 

IX 

Records of the British Regime 

756 

X 

Records anterior to British rule 

405 

XI 

Records of the Hakka Commission 

103 

XII 

Papers dealing with jakat or customs. . 

158 


Total 

. . 27.332 


No. II in the above table, Peshwa Daftar proper, contains the following 
sub-divisions : — 


II- -1 Diaries or rozkirds. 780 
11—2 Ghadnis .. 771 

II-3jabsali .. 29 

II- 4 Prant Ajmas .. 5,297 


No. IX, Records of the British 
divisions : — 


1 1 — 5 Pagas . . 694 

1 1 — 6 Pathkes . . 268 

II — 7 Chltnisi 267 

II — 8 Fragmentary' 24 

Papers. — — 

Total .. 8,130 

Regime, has the following sub- 

Rumals. 


IX — 1 Survey Papers . . . . . . 396 

IX — 2 Papers styled useless for history . . . . 16 

IX — 3 The Deccan Commissioners’ Papers .. .. 171 

IX — 4 Papers of the Agent to the Sardars . . . . 69 

IX — ^5 The Note-books of the Amanatdars .. .. 104 


756 


* The number of tiic rumals and the arrangcmcnls of the various sections of the Daftar as put 
down in the ferists printed in 1914 practically continue the same to the present day, although the 
figures may not in all cases tally exactly with those which were given by Logan in 1905. A vast 
mass of papers such as those that exist in the Daftar is bound to have a few changes in course of 
time, whicli however do not in the least affect its use or study. The figures in the table above 
arc given after actual verification. 

I In addition to the 29 rumals of the Persian section there are several more included in 
“ Returnable Papers ” (Section 18> P- 26) for which sec the detailed description for that section. 

i In addition to the 129 rumals of Gujarati records there are 420 more containing Gujarati papers 
included in the Marathi Daftar as under : — 

309 Jamav (Section No. V,/p. 24). 

106 Records anterior to British Rule (Section X, p. 32). 

5 Returnable papers (p.'27). 


420 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The Peshwas’ Daflar at Poona is a vast collection of old 
Government records both historical and administrative, the 
value of which was thus put down by that great scholar the 
late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, LC.S., “ No Government in India 
owns a collection of vernacular slate papers that approaches in 
interest and importance those of the Poona Daftar.” These 
records were first rescued and collected by Mr. Elphinstone from 
the Peshwas’ archives at Poona and handed over to the Chief 
Deccan Commissioner for custody. When the Commissioner- 
ships were abolished in 1827, the records were transferred to 
the charge of the Agent to the Sardars who in 1 845 handed them 
over to the Inam Commission. When the labours of the 
Commission were closed in 1863, and the Alienation Office 
was formed, the Daftar as classified and arranged during the 
interval came to be entrusted to that office. It was first 
located in the Wada of Nana Fadnls whence it was removed 
to the present stone building in 1890. 

This building is of solid stone with one ground and one 
upper floor, containing 8 large rooms, each room accommodating 
8 strong iron racks with 8 shelves in each rack. The rack is 
12 feet high, 3 feet 3 inches wide and 8 feet 2 inches 
long. Machinery for extinguishing fire is always ready and the 
whole building is washed clean every month. There is 
no arrangement for lighting the building either with oil or 
electricity owing to fear of fire. 

There exists an impression outside that “ the records of the 
Peshwas’ Daftar have already suffered from the ravages 
of time and that it ' is urgently needed that something 
should be immediately done to prevent further injury 
This impression is entirely Incorrect. Not a single paper, 
since the day the Daftar came into British custody, has been 
destroyed or has decayed save by the natural process of time, 
which it is difficult to prevent in the case of such huge 


Dr. Surendranath Sen — The Indian Historical Quarterly for June 1932, page 395, 
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records. All that is possible for the preservation and care of the 
papers is being scrupulously attended to, and little more can 
be done in this respect. The Poona Residency Records are 
however rapidly decaying. 

A descriptive guide to this historic collection has long been 
a desideratum. The Daftar needed a systematic index or a 
hand-book on the lines of that for the India Office Records by 
Foster. But considering the vastness of the collection and the 
present rigid arrangement of the Daftar, to prepare a useful and 
comprehensive guide is not an easy task. This hand-book 
therefore concerns itself only with those papers that are of 
historical interest and of the pre-British period of the Peshwas, 
i.e. the Prime Ministers of the Chatrapati of Satara, whose 
period extended a little over one hundred years fi'om. 1713 to 
1818. Nor is this hand-book intended to supersede the various 
illuminating reports like those of Logan and Jackson : indeed 
it is, in its earlier portions, based on those reports, and merely 
seeks to offer such directions as \rill guide those who wish to 
continue their historical researches at the Alienation Office. 
Its object is to indicate m sufficient detail the original nucleus 
of the Daftar, its subsequent additions and arrangement, and 
the steps taken for its historical exploration from time to time, 
including the results of the latest research carried out during 
a period of four 2 /ears from 1929 to 1933. 


CHAPTER I. 


Past Review. 

1. The Peshwas' Dajtar in 1819. — When the war with the Peshwa 
was over and the Maratha Empire passed to the English, Elphinstone 
asked his Assistant Mr. J. M. Macleod to take charge of the Peshwas’ 
Daftar which was located at the house of Nana Fadnis and other places in 
the city. Mr. Macleod accordingly collected the papers, and employed 
Govindpant Tatya Daftardar and Ganeshpant Pendse to examine and draw 
up a list of the Rumals according to years. This list has now been 
discovered in the DaRar and is found dated 15th April 1819. As it is the 
first important description of the Peshwas’ Daftar, it is translated and 
printed below, in full, in order to convey a correct idea of its volume and 
extent. It was this arrangement which existed when the Amanatdars 
took charge of the Daftar in 1835. They had possession of it for seven 
years, during ■svhlch they classified and labelled nearly two-thirds of the 
Rumals, when Mr. Goldsmld took charge of the Daftar. During the 
operations of the Inam Commission the Daftar was thoroughly 
overhauled and a fresh arrangement effected which has practically 
existed to the present day. The following is an English rendering of the 
original list, 

" A list of rumals of the Peshwas’ Daftar as it existed in the house of 
Nana Fadnis. It. was drawn up by Daftardar Govindpant Tatya and 
Shrinlwasrao and Ganeshrao Pendse on 15lh April 1819. 


118 for the Salasln Decade (1 730) : — 


17 for 1730 

8 for 1735 

1 for 1731 

16 for 1736 

7 for 1732 

15 for 1737 

12 for 1733 

16 for 1738 

9 for 1734 

17 for 1739 

266 for the Arbain Decade (1740) : — 

38 for 1740 

25 for 1745 

36 for 1741 

21 for 1746 

30 for 1742 

14 for 1747 

19 for 1743 

31 for 1748 

20 for 1744 

32 for 1749 

478 for the Khamsain Decade : — 

63 for 1750 

65 for 1755 

46 for 1751 

70 for 1756 

46 for 1752 

17 for 1757 

51 for 1753 

31 for 1758 

65 for 1754 

24 for 1759 
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1 .85B for Uv' Sitnlii D-'tof!'' 


53 for 17f/» 

255 for 1765 

85 for 1761 

269 for !7f/> 

63 for 1762 

269 for 1767 

8'J for 1763 

367 for 17f>8 

211 for 1764 

257 for !76'i 

or th' S.ibain : 

284 fur 1770 

155 for 1775 

296 for 1771 

234 for 1776 

315 for 1772 

306 for 1777 

344 for 1773 

for 1778 

262 for 1774 

240 for 1779 

or the Sainmanin D.-c.ad-- : 

310 for 1780 

251 lor 1785 

164 for 1781 

257 for 1786 

325 for 1782 

215 for 1787 

314 for 1783 

m for 1788 

355 for 1784 

194 for 1789 

for the Tissaln Decade : • 

175 for 1790 

20 for 1795 

166 for 1791 

23 for 1796 

134 for 1792 

17 for 1797 

107 for 1793 

12 for 1798 

14 for 1794 

13 for 1799 


8,681 

3,003 rumnls arranged according to Mahals. 

2,462 placed on the stands in the back square of the Wada. 
80 about Saranjams. 

297 about Kirds. 

44 transactions year by year. 

120 (approximately) in the boxes in the front square. 

3,003 These belong to years after 1793. 

5,764 Not arranged according to years. 


805 

1,239 

193 

222 

482 

807 

47 

1,512 

378 


81 

' V ' 

5,764 

230 in use for current work to be arranged according to Subhc 


17,678 
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Of tliese 

5,667 have their index cards stuck on after examining the contents : — 

118 for 1730-39 
266 for 1740-49 
478 for 1750-59 
756 for 1760-69 
936 for 1770-79 
2,462 in the back square. 

80 Saranjam rumals, 

297 Kirds, . 

44 transactions, 

230 Current Office, 

5,667 

12,011 for which index cards have to be prepared after examining the 
contents : — 

1,102 for 1760-69 120 in the boxes. 

1,795 for 1770-79 3,793 in the boxes, 

2,551 for 1780-89 1,971 for Hasham troops 

679 for 1790-99. and Kothi. 

Of these 12,01 1 

6,247 arranged according to years ; 

5,764 not so arranged. 

Of the 1 7,678 rumals 

1 1,914 are arranged according to years and index-cards attached, 
5,764 have to be arranged into classes and kept in proper order. 

17,678 

On 15th September 1819 Mr. Macleod made his report in which he 
writes* : — 

" After the occupation of Poona in November 1817 the records were 
found in different places, in a state of the utmost disorder, but consi- 
dering all circumstances, in a state tolerably complete for a period of 
88 years, i.e. from 1 130 A (A.D. 1729) up to the breaking out of the war 
(1817) with the exception of a blank of about seven years, i.e. from 1 157 
(1757 A.D.) to 1163 (1763 A.D.) inclusive, of which most of the records 
were burnt when Poona was attacked by the Nizam ; for the 27 years 
preceding this blank, the Daftar is moderately perfect and for the 
thirty-two succeeding years up to 1197 (1796 A.D.) the accession of 
Bajirao, the records are nearly complete, particularly from 1774 when 
Nana Fadnis came into full power ; but during the reign of Bajirao, 
the last 21 years, they are by no means full.” 


^ Selected correspondence on the Poona Daftar, p. 3. 
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It is not clear from the above list of the rutnals wliicb papers v/crc 
burnt : and if at all some jiapers were missing, bow could those only for 
the seven years have been burnt and not the whole of the 
Peshwas' Records ? 1-vidcnlly lliere is some misapprehension on this 
point. Many papers have now l)een discovered and printed referring to 
those seven years and the Diaries for these years are also extant. Since 
these remarks of Mr. Macleod have been copied by subsequent writers, 
it is necessary to correct this wrong impression. There are certainly many 
gaps in the Daftar, but tlicy do not relate exclusively to the seven years 
1757-63, mentioned by Mr. Macleod. 

2. The Hislory and personnel oj the Inain Commission * . — ‘ The Poona 
Daftar or the Peshwas’ Daftar is now understood to mean the remarkable 
repository of old Modi Records of pre-British regimes, containing 
registers and accounts of the Maratha Government proper and a huge 
mass of district and village revenue accounts subsequently collected by 
British Officers ’ (Report Inam C. j). 46). Eiphinstonc states that 
" he sent for the principal persons belonging to the Peshwas’ Daftar 
and employed them to collect the old records ”. A committee with 
Mr. Goldsmid, C. S., as President was appointed in 1843 to investigate the 
alienations of the Southern Maratha Country, and this in course of time 
developed into the Inam Commission with its powers of adjudicating on 
all Inams in the Deccan, Khandesh and the Southern Maratha country'. 
When the Inam Commission was placed on a regular judicial footing by 
Act XI of 1852, Mr. Hart, the Inam Commissioner, “ was authorised 
(letter No. 20, dated 25th March 1852) to take possession, with a vle^\• to 
their better arrangement and security, of the various old accounts required 
for the operations of the Commission from the officers and others in 
whose charge they were (Report Inam C. p. 48). The commission 
worked vigorously till 1857 and thereafter nominally till 1863 when 
it was superseded by the Summarj' Settlement Inquiry (Act II 

* T1)C following personnel of llic Inam Commission will be found of interest : — 

1 Mr. H. E. Goldsmid, 1 6th June 1843, Mcmlscr of Inam Committee when first the measure 

was started as an experiment. 

2 Honourable William Hart, 17th January 1844, Inam Commissioner. 

3 Lt.-Col. M. T. Gordon, 18th August 1847, Inam Commissioner. 

4 Capt. C. J. Griffith. 23rd March 1831, Assistant Inam Commissioner. 

5 Br.-Genl. J. W. Schneider, 22nd May 1851, Assistant Inam Commissioner. 

6 Lt.-Col. T. H. Cowper, 23rd May 1851, Inam Commissioner. 

7 Mr. Charles James Manson, 28th June 1851, Inam Commissioner. 

8 Col. A. T. Etheridge, C.S.I., 1 2th April 1852, Inam Commissioner. 

9 Mr. F. S. Chapman, 23rd June 1832, Inam Commissioner. 

10 Mr. E. W. Ravenscroft, 12th May 1856, Inam Commissioner. 

11 Maj, P. Dods, 22nd June 1856, Inam Commissioner, 

12 Mr. W, G. Pedder, 14th February 1859, Inam Commissioner, 

The Commission was placed on a judicial fooling on 25tb March 1852. 





Kas ahcrnpled, Tlic CommiUee (appointed ty Government Resolution 
No. 6099, dated 27tK July 1905) recommended* Inat an officer should he 
appointed to examine the records systematically for historical puiposes." 
But h'ii , Lopan and the Goveimment laid more stress on the classfficction 
and indexing of the records than on exploring: their historical contents, 
mainly Because research in hiaratha histoiy had not then advanced to 
a point \\'here the value of the papers coiild he properly assessed. 

On this accoxint the present hand-Dooh may in one sense he considered 
.1 continuation of the valuahle report of hir. Locan, ^vhich harinsj Been 
prepared nearly thiidy years agro required to he hroug:ht up to date : the 
main ditference perhaps lies in the point ot vieiv of the tivo. Logans 
ohject was administrative, ^^'hile the ohject of this hand-hooh Is mainly 
historical. 

Tlie question of annnpng the Oaftar on a scientiric Basis and malong 
it av.ailahle to outside students was ever present Before Government Bui 
^V35 deteiTcd o\\'ing not only to the umrieldy nature of the task But also 
to the huge expense involved. I\L. RoBeitson in 1SS5 Brought to the 
notice of the Goveinment a proied: for printing the more valuahle paits 
of the Pcshiras Diaries. The project haring Been sanctioned on 
22nd FeBruaiy 1 SSh. Rao Bahadur G. C. Vad. the .Alienation Assistant, 
transcribed and translated 32 volumes of extracts from the Peshnvas 
Diaries and from the Satara and Poona Daftars. These rrere handed 
ovei' to the Deccan A'einacular Translation Society for puBlication in 
1897 and have since Been printed and made availahle in altogether 
13 A'olumes, 9 ATlurnes of irhdch refer to the diaries, one contains iCainyats 
and Yadis, anothei' Sanads and Letters, a third Treaties and Agreem.ents, 
.and the fourth legal decisions. The last volume of these appeared in 

unnuBiished rvere Brought 
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Goveinment hoivever did not rest satisfied rcith the extrarts trom the 
Diaries, and By the resolution of 22nd l\iay 19D5 appomted tne lerc 
IvL. A, M, T, Jackson, LC.S., a well-hnol^-n oriental scholar, to examine 
the records of the Alienation Office for the preparation of a caiendar oi 
the Pssh'vas' Daftax.” Accordingly hir, Jarison exammec. the i_/attar 
and made on 25th hiay 199/ his learned report ~vhich marls a dsPnet 
stage in the advancement or research in I\5aratha -rtistory, me reaiisea 
the value of these records tor construrtmg an original nistory ot the 
3\5arathas, He oBseived "" that no Government m Inaia owns a 
collection of vemacular state papers that approacnes m intmest ano 
imoortance those ot the Poona Dattar. ana it is. I venture to thmia^ai- 
durt ot Government to mahe them avaiiaBle to aii stuaens: or Indian 
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History He thus “ advocated a complete publication of the whole 
records by means of calendars of all documents prior to 1818 and requested 
Government to take the work in hand by degrees as means and qualified 
editors may be available His aim was to give in these calendars all the 
essential facts so that students of history might be able to use the calendars 
as a substitute for the originals except on special points. He then 
submitted estimates to carry out the scheme which, we may be sure, 
would have fructified, had not the hand of the assassin cut short the career 
of this eminent scholar shortly after. 

The Great War Intervened and the subject was allowed to rest for some 
years. In the meantime a few devoted private workers had vastly 
extended the boundaries of our knowledge of Maratha History. 
Raj wade, Khare and Parasnis published a very large number of original 
historical papers obtained from private families, thus fostering the study 
of Maratha history and rousing keen interest in the subject throughout 
India, especially through the various universities. In 1911 was established 
the Poona Historical Society known as the Bharat Itlhas Samshodhak 
Mandal which is still conducting historical research in Western India. 

4. Discussions by the Historical Records Commission . — ^This rapid 
increase of public interest in historical studies received a special impetus 
from the annual sessions of the Historical Records Commission in the 
Presidency towns of India. The discussion of the Peshwas Daftar will 
be found to have occupied a prominent place and occasionally roused 
a friendly controversy in which Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Principal 
Rawlinson, the late R. B. Parasnis and some other members of the 
Commission took an active part. These discussions had their desired 
effect. The Government of India urged upon the Government of 
Bombay the desirability of exploring the Peshwas’ Daftar for purposes of 
history and as soon as funds were available, the Bombay Government 
started the work in 1 929. 

At the Bombay Session of the H. R. C.’s meeting on 4th January 1921 
R.B. Parasnis read a valuable paper giving interesting information about 
the Daftar and its contents. He remarks : “ The Peshwas’ Daftar 
at Poona was considered to be the store-house of Maratha history and 
several attempts were made to secure access to it by the late Mr. Justice 
Telang and Mr. Justice Ranade in the times of Lord Reay. Later on the 
Government of Bombay of their own accord offered some facilities to 
students of established reputation like Dr. Bhandarkar and Justice 
Ranade. The latter asked me to undertake the work of examining the 
Peshwas’ Daftar as a labour of love under the auspices of the D. V. T. 
Society. I readily consented to the proposal and immediately permission 
was secured for me to see the Chitnisi papers. Out of these I have 
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selected ten thousand letters as of great historical value. Besides the 
Chitnisi papers there are in the Daftar thousands of documents containing 
. most valuable historical information and I am glad to observe Govern- 
ment saw the necessity of issuing the following volumes.” A list of 
the printed selections is then given. 

5. Historical research initiated htj the Government of Bombay (1929- 
33). — In compliance with repeated requests from the Historial Records 
Commission as well as from the public, the Government of Bombay 
decided to undertake a thorough examination of the Daftar and selected 
for that work Mr. G. S. Sardesai, B.A, The work was started in June 
1 929 and is going to be completed during 1 933. The budget provision for 
the first year was Rs. 12,000. Mr. K. P, Kulkarni^ M.A., was selected as 
Co-ad]utor to Mr. Sardesai and a staff of 7 Readers was appointed under 
them. The first few months were spent in selecting the staff and fixing 
the lines of work and other preliminaries. 

The grant was initially made for a year only and as there was no 
assurance that it would be renewed in the second year, Mr. Sardesai s 
main concern was to accomplish some tangible results in the short time 
that was allowed. When the Co-adjutor and the seven Readers were 
appointed, the work of examining the rumals began first with the Diaries 
and then with the Chitnisi papers. But a long time was occupied in 
determining what exactly was to be done with the papers of historical 
importance that were selected. The arrangement of the Daftar was 
already fixed and could not be disturbed. Handlisting or preparing 
press-lists, calendaring, cataloguing and the printing of selected papers 
were simultaneously put forth as the principal part of the programme to 
be accomplished by the staff. But whichever process was to be adopted 
for execution, it presupposed a detailed study of all the papers that came to 
hand. Whether a paper is to be merely handlisted or calendared 
(as Mr. Jackson had proposed) or to be fully copied and edited for printing, 
it had to be first accurately read and deciphered and critically studied, 
the date, the writer, the addressee and the occasion had to be determined 
before even a single line could be put down regarding its nature. These 
details are scarcely ever mentioned in the letters of historical import that 
compose the Chitnisi (correspondence) and other sections of the Daftar. 
The work therefore was very slow at the start. It took some time for the 
staff to be trained and become conversant with the materials that were to 
be handled. The subject had aroused the keenest Interest as much in 
official circles as among the reading public all over India. Questions and 
suggestions poured in upon the workers during the Council Sessions and 
through the Press, to their no small embarrassment. 

6. Impracticability of Handlisting and Calendaring. ^After repeated 
discussions between the Commissioner, Principal Rawllnson, Sir J. Sarkar 
and Mr. Sardesai, handlisting and calendaring were found obviously 
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impracticable for an enormous nondescript mass of crores of papers 
contained in some 15,000 rumals, each averaging about 1,500 different 
documents. The two terms require a word of explanation. “ A 
press-list, or a hand-list as it is sometimes called, means a complete 
list of individual documents with their names and a brief indication of 
their contents,^'” while calendaring means giving the substance or a 
short extract of the original paper so as to bring out its important purport 
for purposes of study, since printing the originals in extenso involves 
much labour and cost. The preparation of press-lists has, however, 
been discontinued under the orders of the Government of India, who 
observed that “ the progress made in India had not been satisfactory 
and that the system ^ of press-listing and calendaring had been 
characterised as defective by the Royal Commission on the Public Records 
of England and Wales, press-lists being considered too meagre and calen- 
daring a process too slow 'and elaborate for application to modern state 
papers*!*.” Those who have been advocating this process of hand-listing 
for the Peshwa Daftar papers have never shown that any such lists have 
been successfully made in respect of any large collection of papers. The 
enormous mass of MS papers at the India Office has been systematic- 
ally catalogued but not hand-listed. Compared to Marathi papers, 
English papers offer far greater convenience for arrangement and classifi- 
cation. Such hand-lists, even if attempted, would have taken years before 
any useful results could have been offered to the student ; nor would a 
hand-list in itself be helpful to scholars ; and even if at all completed, 
it could have served only those who could come to Poona personally and 
study the records on the spot during office hours at a distance of some 
miles from the city. But the large number of students of history all over 
the country not conversant with the old Modi script would have received 
’ no Immediate benefit from a hand-written and unwieldy register 
existing at Poona. 

Similarly, the method of calendaring, or giving the substance of the 
Marathi papers in English, was not found suitable for such Marathi papers 
as exist in the Daftar. Such a calendar would have required a period 
of many years for its completion and an outlay of money far beyond 
the present financial capacity of the Government, as may be 
Inferred from the Persian calendars issued in 5 volumes by the Govern- 
ment of India, which Involved an immense outlay of time and money. 
Besides, for filling up the well-known gaps of Maratha history and clearing 
up the large number of doubts and controversies, a verbatim printed 
copy of the original paper is essential for reference, and for this purpose 
the calendars would have been insufficient. In giving the substance of 
a paper it is possible for an editor to omit portions, which others might 

* Handbook to the Records of Government of India, p. 2. 

t Government of India Resolution No, 77 of 21st March 1919. 

MO-II Bk Ca 26—2 
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require or value more, and also to emphasise points which others might 
consider trivial. What students require is the exact reproduction of the 
original and no oj^lnlon or manipulation of an editor however learned. 

7. Printed selections and their indexes. — As the exploration of the Daflar 
and the printing \vork were to go on simultaneously, it was decided to 
prepare small-sized selections instead of complete volumes devoted to 
particular subjects. As soon as a fairly larcc number of papers dealing 
with a single topic was got together, they were copied and edited for the 
press with short foot-notes in English so as to serve the purpose of a 
calendar for non-Marathi readers. As the work advanced and experience 
increased, improvements in method were effected and the later selections 
have doubtless become fuller and more accurate. The introductory 
notes to the various selections do not attempt to construct fresh historj' 
from the newly discovered papers, but are meant to help the student to 
grasp their contents. It is howcv'cr obvious that even these could have 
been made more helpful if the printing work had been taken up after the 
whole Daftar had been e.xplored. But this would doubtless have 
taken a longer time and a larger staff than was available. 

As this work of selection and publication approached completion, money 
and time could be spared for the preparation of indexes. One volume 
containing indexes for the first twent 3 '-five selections is already in the 
press, while the later selections will have their indexes issued along with 
them. The indexes have been made comprehensive and e.xhaustive and 
will, it is hoped, serv'e as a dlctionarj- of national biography for the 
student of Maratha Histoiy. 

Government could with difficulty provide Rs. 10,000 for this under- 
taking during the second and the third years and would have been com- 
pelled to abandon it in an incomplete shape, had not Sir J. Sarkar and 
the Government officials used their personal influence ^vith some of the 
Indian Princes to make up the amount of one year’s outlay by way of 
contributions. If this project of exploring the Peshwas’ Daftar after 
a long and vexatious delay has reached its legitimate conclusion, it is due 
as much to the munificence of the donors as to the earnestness of the 
Government in getting it completed. It is hoped that the 8,000 or more 
printed pages when completed, will contain the cream of the Daftar from 
the point of view of the students of history and will meet all the 
reasonable demands of such students, particularly in respect of the 
Peshwa period. 



CHAPTER II. 


Detailed Description of the Marathi Daftar. 

8. Shahu Dajiar (1). — ^The first division of the Peshwas’ Records 
is known as the Shahu Daftar and contains papers referring approximately 
to the reign of King Shahu (1707-1749) who first appointed Balaji Vish- 
vanath to the Peshwaship and conferred that office upon Balaji’s son and 
grandson in hereditary succession. The same principle of hereditary 
appointments came to be confirmed in the case of the other eight ministers. 
The rumals comprising this daftar of Shahu number 56 and have been 
pretty fully ransacked by R. B. Vad whose first volume of the Diaries is 
based mainly upon selections from the Shahu Daftar and can be taken 
as a fair sample of its contents. 

The present staff have again examined those 56 rumals and picked out 
a few more papers which have since been published in the selections. 
A complete printed index of names occurring in the papers of the Shahu 
Daftar exists in the Alienation Office, but it is not likely to serve any 
object of history. The rough contents of the 56 rumals arc : — 

8 Daily accounts. 

1 Undated accounts. 

3 Ledgers of grants, Vatans, Inams and Charities. 

1 Papers of Pant Pradhans, Sachivs, Pratinidhis. 

I Papers of Kharkhanis, Scnakartc, Senakhaskhel. 

1 Papers of Rajadnya, Pandilrao, Sumant, Nyayadhish, Manlri, 

Amatya and Shirke. 

2 Papers of Fatesing Bhonslc. 

1 Papers of Military establishments of the King. 

6 Papers of Sarlashkar and other Military Officers. 

1 Papers of the Senakarte. 

10 Papers of village accounts of Poona, Satara, Ahmcdnagar, Konkan, 

Maval, Bijapur, Khandesh, Berar, Gujarat. 

1 1 Papers about forts. 

2 Papers of household matters. 

5 Lists and copies of Sanads issued. 

1 Cash accounts. 

3 Ledgers of accounts. 

I I Letters received by the King and by Tarabai and other papers. 

6 Miscellaneous correspondence. 

1 List of persons to be written to and some village accounts. 

1 Statements referring to the eight Ministers. 

56 

Though this Daftar is small in size, it is indeed valuable for histor . 

Little however now remains to be extracted from it. 
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9. Rozkirds—or ihc Pcshwas Diaries 2, 3).— The Peshwa 

Daflar proper as it was collected in 1819 has been already described in 
section 1 above. It has now the following main sub-divisions 

II — I Rozhirds 780 rumals 

II — 2 Ghadnis 771 

II — 2> Jabsali 29 

II — 4 Pranl Ajmas 5,297 

1 1 — 5 Pagas 694 

II — 6 Pathkes 268 

II — 7 Chilnisi papers 267 

1 1 — 8 Fragmentarj' papers 24 

Total number of rumals 8,130. 

The first of these sub-divisions consists of Rozkirds, popularly known 
as the Peshwas’ Diaries, which together with its counterpart known as the 
Ghadnis possesses great importance for history. The word Diary as 
applied to these rumals is a misnomer, and appears to be an English 
rendering of the word Rozkird. These Diaries record mainly the daily 
receipts and expenditure, not only of money but of other articles as well, 
executed under the orders of the Peshwa himself or his representatives 
from day to day. Each day's sheet starts with the words 

which mean the daily accounts of the Prime 
Minister of the Council of State. Possibly the other A4inisters of 
the Chhalrapati's cabinet had similar rozkirds or diaries recording their 
dealings, but these have not found their way into this Daftar. Some 
rumals of the same type belonging to the Partinidhis are however 
discovered in some sections. These Diaries of the Peshwas exist for 98 
years from 1719 to 1817. It should not however be supposed that all the 
monetary transactions of the Peshwas exist here intact. There must 
have been many more Diaries like these and we cannot say what has been 
lost. What was obtained by the British Officials after the fall of the 
Maratha State was gradually collected and afterwards examined and put 
together during the regime of the Inam Commission. Nor has the 
original arrangement of these account papers been preserved up to the 
present day ; so one cannot definitely say what the exact system of 
Maratha accounts was. The credit sheets were long ago separated from 
the debit sheets, as being of Immediate use for the revenue purposes of 
the present administration. The credit sheets contain the Dafatas or 
a register of the sanads of alienated lands Issued by the Peshwas, which 
were found specially helpful by the Inam Commission in determining 
whether a particular sanad was genuine or spurious. Many of these 
Dafatas have been already published by Vad in his selections. 

This subject of the separation of the credit sheets of the Diaries requires 
a word of explanation. It was Mr. Goldsmid who first urged the 



separation of the important from the unimportant papers which had 
been collected together in enormous heaps, for facility of reference. 
He writes (pp. 46-47 Correspondence on Poona Daftar) : “ The papers in 
which separation was most urgently required were the Rozlcirds and the 
Ghadnls. The Huzur Rozlcirds or Peshwas’ Diary consist of three 
separate parts, known as the Pota, the Rawasudgi and the Dafata. No 
two parts are written on the same fold, but the transactions of each day 
form within themselves a whole. The Pota is again sub-divided into two 
parts, the Jamma and the Kharch, each of which is written on separate 
folds. The former is useful as it contains entries of receipts in which 
reference is frequently made to the terms and the dates on which 
alienations' of land and revenue were made, grants resumed, districts 
given in farms, etc. The Kharch portion is altogether useless as it only 
shows, in minute and particular detail, the amounts paid out of the 
Treasury on account of food, clothes, paper, alms, allowance to house- 
hold troops etc. 

“ The Rawasudgi in which are adjusted transactions connected with 
bills granted by Government in favour of its creditors, pensioners, etc., on 
different chiefs, local officers and others from whom public revenue was 
due, is useful as containing references similar to those mentioned as 
appearing in the Jamma portion of the Pota. 

“ The Dafata was that portion of the Diary in which all grants, 
resumptions, orders for farming districts and villages, appointments of 
revenue officers, etc., are noted. 

“ The Kharch or useless portion exceeds by at least three-fourths the 
whole of the rest and being written on separate sheets or rather folds, 
could readily have been set aside and thus the bulk of the whole been . 
diminished and reference to the portion really useful facilitated. 

“ The Ghadnl (II — X) may be explained in general terms, as containing 
or being Intended to contain a classification, under their various heads, 
of the several details, useful and useless, to be found in the rozlcirds and 
other accounts.” 

The action suggested was taken and thus for so-called official 
convenience or facility of reference, the original arrangement v/as for 
ever disturbed, thereby depriving the Kharch sheets of the top-heading 
mentioning the exact dates, the place, and the name of the person to 
whom they refer. 

Although the credit sheets are nov/ separately arranged, it is not difficult 
for a student possessing an aptitude for patient labour to set together 
and study both the credit and the debit sheets simultaneously. One 
rumal of the Diaries is often found to contain a sufficiently large mass of 
papers, recording sometimes the transactions of se-zeral da^'s or months ; 
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The 238 rumals in the last or fourth division are thus classified : — 

i.of rumals. 

3 

25 
21 
19 

26 
99 
34 

1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

9 

238 

This classificalion, however, serves no useful purpose for a student of 
history : it only enables the custodians to find out the official references 
that they need. R. B. Vad prepared his 9 volumes of the printed Diaries 
out of the first division of credit sheets only. He does not seem to have 
touched the last three divisions at all. Hence Vad’s volumes can be taken 
as a fair sample of the contents of only the credit side of the Diaries. 

The papers enumerate not only the cash receipts coming in from day to 
day by way of Government revenue or tribute or the adjustment of 
accounts by paper transactions, but they also mention the receipt of 
various kinds of presents, such as ornaments, dresses, horses, elephants, 
fruit or other articles ; money loans with rates of interest are entered ; 
when a fort or an important place had been subjugated (e.g., Bassein in 
1739), munitions of war, guns, arms, stores, etc., captured during the 
operations are found duly noted. Presents distributed as rewards for 
heroic deeds on various occasions, the medical stores supplied for the 
wounded, the rewards given and provision made for the heirs of those who 
had lost their lives on the battlefield, the rations and drugs and the trap- 
pings of the state elephants, are some of the various items carefully noted in 
these Dianes. When grand Darbars were held on festive occasions, such 
as weddings or the celebrations of famous victories, congratulations and 
nazars were offered by a large number of citizens or camp-followers. These 


(1) Pandurangrao Govind and Visajl Krishna 

(2) Hari Ballal Phadke 

(3) Ganesb Vishwanath . . • 

(4) Trimbakrao Vlshvanath 

(5) Ramchandra Ganesb Kanade 

(6) The Peshwas personally and their Swaris 

(7) Chlntamanrao Pandurang Patwardhan 

(8) Krlshnarao Balwantrao Mehendale and Janardan 

Appaji 

(9) Janardan Appaji and Naro Appaji 

(10) Vlnayakrao Bapu and Amritrao 

(1 1) Parashram Ramchandra Patwardhan . . 

(1 2) Gopalrao Govind Patwardhan 

(13) Sadashlv Chlmnajl and Ramchandra Ganesh 

(14) Mahadajl Anant Beherc . . 

(15) Keso Govind 

(16) Gardi Rupram Chaudhari 

(17) Chlntamanrao Pandurang Patwardhan 
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nazars are found entered carefully against the names of those who presented 
them. These lists are very useful for students of history as they enable 
them to fix the exact dates of events and the itinerary of several principal 
actors. Social functions like marriages and festivities are described in great 
detail so that if one is anxious to know, for instance, which family supplied 
the bride to Mastani s son, Shamsher Bahadur, one has only to refer to the 
diary of the occasion to obtain the requisite information. In order to convey 
an adequate idea of the contents of these Dianes several extracts are now 
printed in selection No. 22. Similarly the complete entries of one expedi- 
tion into North India ordered by Peshwa Madhavrao I and headed by 
Ramchandra Ganesh between the years 1769-73 are embodied in 
selection 29 by way of a sample. Such complete accounts are however 
not available for many of the important expeditions of the Peshwas. 
Nor is it often easy to distinguish between the dealings of the Peshwa 
himself and those of his commanders who were despatched in independent 
command. There are complete accounts of the expeditions conducted 
by such trusted commanders as Ambaji Trimbak and his son Mahadaji 
Ambaji Purandare, Trimbakrao Pethe or Haripant Phadke at different 
times ; but no account is available for similar expeditions conducted by 
Mahadji Sindia or Malharrao Holkar, possibly because these sardars were 
meant to be serving under a commander specially deputed from Poona. 
No rumals exist recording the important expeditions of 1758-59 
conducted near Delhi by Dattaji Sindia or that of 1760-61 by Sadashivrao 
Bhau, while there is a full record of the earlier expeditions of 
Raghunathrao into the North or of the last expedition of Peshwa 
Nanasaheb, 1760-61. Similarly, while there are full accounts available 
of several important items, there is none about the Shanwar Palace, nor 
is there any clue to determine how the accounts of distant transactions 
were distinguished from and adjusted with those that took place at 
headquarters. Doubtless there were two separate Diaries, one for 
transactions at the headquarters and the other for those that took place 
outside. As Jackson remarks, (p. 5) “ The debit side of the accounts, 
however, tells us as ’much if not more about the character of the 
Government than the credit side. Until we know upon what purposes a 
Government thinks it worthwhile to spend money, we cannot tell whether 
it is civilised or barbarous, progressive or reactionary. Moreover these 
diaries are of immense value for information of various other kinds, 
religious, social, economical, etc.” As these rumals are in daily requisition 
for administrative purposes, they have to be patiently studied on the spot 
and put back in their places with the contents undisturbed. 

The complementary section of the Ghadni rumals is a mere 
alphabetical abstract, an index or ledger of the main Diaries really 
containing the same entries, both credit and debit, but brought together 
under each individual name. Most of the sardars, their family names 
and Government establishments with their rise and decline and similar 
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'69. Deductions on account of taxes ipaid. — (i) No deduction^i.^ 
■permissible in computing the income, profits or gains on account of 
any taxes or rates paid in respect of such income, j;rofits or gains 
mxcept that a local rate or tax which is payable irrespective of 
•whether profits are made or not (see paragraph G3) is to be allowed 
-as deduction from income from business. Section 10 {2) {viii) of 
'the Act allows as a deduction from business profits sums paid on 
•accouiit of land revenue, local rates or municipal taxes in respect 
•of premises used for the purposes of a business. This specific 
.provision has been inserted because the local rates paid on account 
'of such premises are usually in the nature of a payment for services 
rrendered (e.(/., by supply of water, conservancy arrangements, 
etc.), but that allowance is closely restricted to a local tax or rate 
levied in resptet of the premises used for the purpose of the busi- 
ness. No deduction is allowed for any other local rate or tax such 
as, for example, local taxes varying according to the income or 
profits of a business. Nor is any deduction on account of a local 
rate or tax on property allowed from the annual value of property 
which is taxable under section 9. Similarly no allowance is per- 
■missible on account of income-tax or super-tax paid by an assessee. 
Where property, profits or gains are liable to taxation in other 
countries or by other authorities in British' India all these authori- 
ties are taxing the same property or profits for different purposes. 
In the Patna High Court, Case No. 102 of 1920 in the matter of 
Baja Joyti Prasad Singh Deo of Nashipur (I, Srinivasan’s Tax 
Cases, page 103), it was held that the amounts paid for cases by 
:a person dermng an income from rent of collieries and from royal- 
ties on the amount of coal raised from the collieries are not to be 
•deducted in computing the amount of his assessable income, and 
•it was clearly stated that “the payment of a tax which is condi- 
tional on the making of an income and which has to be calculated 
•on the amount of such income after it has come into existence 
•cannot be said to be expenditure for the making of such income’’. 

in) Again in the Madras High Comt, Case No. 11 of 1920, Chief 
.Commissioner of Income-tax, Madras, versus The Eastern Bxten- 
-sion- Australasia and China Telegraph Co., Ltd. (I, Srinivasan’s 
'Tax Cases, page 120), it was held that in computing the profits 
of a non-resident company under the provisions of rule 33, the 
.taxes payable in other countries in respect of the profits of the 
■ -company are not to be deducted. 

70. Taxation of a Hindu undivided family. (Sections 14 and 
:S5-A.). — (i) A Hindu undmded family is treated as a separate entity 
for income-tax purposes. It is taxed like an individual at a 
.graded scale according to its total income and no account is taken 
of how that income is distributed amongst the individual members 
when such individual members are assessed to income-tax or super- 
tax in respect of their separate income. This applies even in cases 
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such as the building and repairs of a fort, the gradation of its officers, its 
garrison, arsenal and stores, the prisoners confined in the place wth their 
daily rations together with a statement of its total expenditure and the 
sources from which it was met. These will appear in Selection 45. 

Similarly, the records of a village and of a province throw much light 
on the Peshwas’ revenue administration, such as receipts and expenditure, 
taxes and their collection, buildings and repairs, religious and other 
endowments. 

Most of the papers of the Prant Ajmas section are of the nature of 
accounts which when carefully studied yield some tangible information 
about the Maratha times. The condition of villages, the state of the 
country, the strength or weakness of Government can be inferred from 
the various official returns that can be found in them. Here and there 
one comes across a few old sanads and decisions, Mahazars and other 
documents, almost of the same nature as those of the Jamav section. In 
fact both this and the Jamav section are identical in the nature of their 
contents ; the difference lies only in the source from which they have come. 
The rumals of the Prant Ajmas came from the Peshwas’ Daftar proper, 
and the Jamav papers were subsequently collected by the British adminis- 
trators from the various district officials and village accountants for 
purposes of alienation. R. B. Vad does not seem to have tapped these 
sources for his selections. 

The last or the Hlndusthan section of this Prant Ajmas containing two 
hundred and five rumals pertains to the villages and districts in North 
India under Maratha jurisdiction. The rumals are arranged both according 
to provinces and under the names of the prominent Sardars and Saran- 
jamdars and important persons in their employ. The contents of the 
papers disclose details such as the following : (1) Balance-sheets, 
(2) Agreements of tributes, (3) Revenue estimates, (4) Ghadnis or ledgers 
in alphabetical order, (5) Village behedas, and (6) copies of Rozkirds 
for the period 1720-1810, 

The prominent provinces mentioned in the rumals of North India are 

(I) Orcha, (2) Doab, (3) Bhander, (4) Reva Mulcundpur, (5) Khilchi- 
wada, (6) Jhansi, (7) Gadha Mandla, (8) Datla, (9) Slronj, (10) Makdai, 

(II) Kotah, (12) Ganore, (13) Kurukshetra, 

The territories belonging to the Sindias, Holkars, Pa\vars, Surajmal 
Jat, Rajput States and other powers are found referred to in these 
papers. 

There are a few rumals among these styled Ghadnis in which several 
Chief Sardars who figured in the affairs of the North during the regimes 
of the several Peshwas are mentioned, e.g. Antajl Mankeshwar, the 
Hingane brothers, Balwantrao Dhondadev, the Sindias, Holkars, Naro 
Shankar, Vishwasrao Lakshman, Sadashjv Ramchandra, etc. The last 
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both 111 whore the uicoiiiu of the iiioinlior i:j ijolow the iiuni- 
uiuni chiU'^cublc with iiicoiiic-tiix, uiul in oa^os whcio the iiuixi- 
mum Kilo is gieatei’ than the rate applioa.hle to his total incoiuo, 
ic is dosirable lliat. so far as po>t'iI)lo, suoh rcfuiuls should ho 
avoided . 


{ill) 'Uho (piostiou of refund does not arisi! if the personal inconic 
of none of tlie partners liaiilc to tndi in Inooino-i.'.>; including his 
share in the Finn (whether he he resident or non-H'si*lentl is le.-s 
than Ks. one lakh. In otiicr eases, it e.u’h ot the non-resident 
partners is a llriti h suhjeei or .i suhjeeL of an Imlian State and 
produces with hi-^ individual return of ineonie adiapiate evidinwo of 
the amount of his toreign inconu' tlia.t i,-. to he taltcn into account 
in dciennining his idaiiu to a rctc.nd. and .ill tlio ri'.'-'diuit partners 
(if any) tile returns of tlu-ir individual iucomca, <!:e Incoiue-tax 
Otricor, oil heiug .-.ali-'fied that the v.diolc ot tlie prolits of the 
regi.''tcred firm are aecounied for in tlic-'e [jcrson.il .st.itiaiient^, 
should charge the [lartucrs direct at ilu- rate ai)proi)riatc to their 
total income. 


(ic) In view of .sub-section 5 of .-•ociion -18, this procedure cannot 
be applied to the following cases : — 

(1) Finns in v.'hieh one partner at lea^'i is a non-resident 

foreign subject (other than ;i subject of an Indian 
State) to whom no refund can he due in any case.- 

(2) Firms in which one partner at least is a non-re.^’ideut 

British subject or subject of an Imlian State to whom 
a refund may or may not ho due — that is, wlio has 
not yet produced adequate evidence as to the amount 
of his foreign income. 

(3) Firms in which in addition to non-resident parlneivs 

there is any resident partner who has not tiled a 
return of his total income. 

(v) The demand notice in respect of the profits of such firms must 
be addressed to the firm, and no individual assessments should bo 
made on, or demand notice.s issued to the partners in respect of 
their shares of the profits of the firm. The position will bo just as 
though the firm were an unregistered firm. If a partner has other 
income he will be assessed on that, separately, and of course his 
total income will include his share of the profits of the firm. The 
share due by each partner of the income-tax on the profits of the 
firm should be intimated to him informally, with an indication that 
this is done merely as a matter of convenience and does not affect 
the liability of the firm as such for the income-tax on the whole 
of its pi'ofits. Separate assessmenis on partners will also have to 
be made for super-tax, if necessary. 

(vi) For the method of setting-off a loss of profits of a registered 
firm against other income of a partner see paragraph 94. 
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(19) Sidheswar Kuroli .. .. .. 21 

(20) Pandurang of Pandharpur . . . . . . 4 

(21) Mahabalcshwar .. .. ,, 6 

(22) Boundary disputes . , . . . . |9 

(23) Petitions . , . . ^ ^ 25 

(24) Inquiries about the difference in revenue arranged 

according to Petas .. .. .. |00 

(25) G;nsus papers . . . . . , 4 

(26) Saranjam — allowances . . . . . , 6 

(27) Advance of tagai . . . . . . 6 

(28) Balance not earmarked . , . . . . 9 

(29) Ledgers for 20 and 1 0 years . . . , . . 4 

(30) Accounts of the lands of unconfirmed possession . . 8 

(31) Balance of revenue .. .. 18 

(32) Miscellaneous . . . . . . 16 

(33) Open enquiries about — 

1 Postal system, 

2 Weights and measures, 

3 Buildings, 

4 The Krishna bridge, ^ . . . . , . 244 

5 Yavateshwar, 

6 Palasi — under Koregaon, 

7 Salavarbai Vitekar. 


3,547 

34 Unlisted . . . . . . . . . . 320 

Total . . 3,867 

The first of these 34 items, viz. “Private matters," extending over 133 
rumals, are by far more Important historically than the others. These 
1 33 rumals are thus further classified : — 


(1) Balance sheets 

1 The Raja himself, 

2 Shahjl Appasaheb, 

3 Bhausaheb, 

4 Senior Queen. 

(2) Ledgers — of the Raja Pratapslnh and Shahji 

(3) The Goddess Bhavanl of Pratapgad 

(4) The Dafles of Jath . . 

(5) The Nimbalkars of Phaltan 

(6) Ramdas Swami of Parall 

(7) Deulgaon and Sirapur 

(8) Musters 


37 


20 

4 

3 

1 
1 
1 

2 
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P. 7i-73] 


ni. In comjnitiii- tho total income of a member of a registered 
^ m <.r unrcpstered brm for the piirposes of income-tax or su^r-tS 
-Hadd he mchided -n (hat total income “such an amomt of 

*hf it!' ''' '*•’ proportionate to his share in 

) r a !i ■ p-irticuJar phraseology has been adopted in section 

Jy ; <h) ami jn tlic proviso to soetion 55 in order to make it clear 
..i.i. It IS the proportionate .-diare of a partner in the whole of the 
yr »' ■,ib!e jjrorus of a firm that is to he taken into account in 
<.rt,-niiimng his total income, and not merely the amount that he 
ujiiur.x.- from tin.- posses -ion of the fina. Some partnership deeds, 
tor '■.‘..iiiiuie, [irovide tliai the partners cannot remove more than a 
<'cit-iin j/roportion of tj;e profits in any year or, again, that a 
rcr! i!!i profajrtion of the pn.dts mu-.t be distributed in charity. It 
i-- nov; made dear in ti,e Act tiiat it is the whole of hi.s propor- 
tionate ;-i;.are in tiie total asses.-ahle profits of the firm that is to be 
i.airen into account and that that proportionate share cannot be 
I'-diwed hy any consideration of how those profits are utilised. 


iciii) For the method of dealing with a change in the constitution 
of a. firm see paragraph 9G. 

(i.c) For liability in cases of discontinuance of a business owned . 
by a firm see paragraph 97. 

ix) For the method of ser\ing notices or reguisitions on a firm see 
paragrajjh 137. 


72. Taxation of associations of individuals — Section 14 (2) (c) 
and Section P.3-.A . — An association of individuals, other than a 
firm, Company or a Hindu undivided family, is liable to income- 
tax and super-tax as if it were an individual. Tax is net payable 
hy an assessce in respect of any sum which he receives as his share 
of the profits or gains of an association the profits or gains of 
which liave been assessed to income-tax, but such sum will be 
included in his “total income” to determine his liability^to 
income-tax and the rate applicab;e to bun. 


73. Exemptions on account of life insurance. (Section 15.)— 
(i) Under the provi.sions of section 7 (I) proviso and section 15 an 
abatement of income-tax is given, after the assessrnent of the tax 
has taken place, on such portion of an assessee’s mcome as may 


have been — 

(i) deducted from his salary' under the authority and with 
the permission of the Government for the purpose ot 
securing a deferred annuity to liim or making _prow- 
sion for his wFe or children [section / (1) provisoj , 

(uj paid by him to an Insurance Company in respect of an 
insurance or deferred annuity on his own We oi on 
the life of his wFe; or 

(in) paid by him as a contribution to any of the provident 
^ funds mentioned in paragraph 23. 



The present arrangement of this section may roughly bo set clown 
like this : — 


Nagar and Nasik . . 


k • 

2,869 

Poona 


• 9 

1,809 

Sachlv 


• 4 

38 

Khandesh 


• t 

146 

Konkan 


• • 

567 

Gujarat 


t • 

83 

Satara 


• « 

1,991 

Moglai 


• • 

290 

Mlndusthnn 


t • 

71 


7,864 

Papers relating to Sholapur and Karnalak and also those in the Gujarati 
script, of which there arc 309 rumals in this section, arc not included 
in this. 

In the arrangement of the rumals, each district is subdivided into talukas 
and each taluka into villages. All the villages were then arranged according 
to their alphabetical order. One can thus easily find out the information 
one needs by bearing in mind this division. Besides the rumals of villages, 
each district has some further rumals assigned to the forts within it and to 
certain individuals or historical persons coming under the Maratha 
Government in that district. Information mainly about lands is included 
in the village rumals, while that about saranjamdars, their family accounts, 
their rise, fall and present position^ — these and similar matters are 
arranged under each name in alphabetical order. Thus if one wants to know 
something about lands in Malavdi (Satara district) one may look for it in 
the rumals of that village, but information about the family of the Ghatges 
of that place has to be searched for under the name Ghatge. Information 
about the forts and their arrangements, their garrison and strength may 
also be looked for in the section of the forts included in the district. 

The records of each village are put together in one or more rumals 
and are also separated into two parts, pre-British and 

British Beyond this, however, there is no further classification 

according to subjects or dates. One has therefore to wade through a mass 
of papers to find out a required reference. 

The research staff has cursorily examined more than half the total number 
of the Jamav rumals ; as they were found to yield no tangible results and 
as the work had to be concluded within a prescribed time, further search 
was given up. In order to convey an idea of the contents of the Jamav 
rumals, some 1 ,028 papers have been picked out and kept in 4 rumals for 
study along with the Chitnisi rumals. Each of these selected papers is 
marked with the number of the original rumal from which it came, so that 
it is no difficult task to replace it whenever necessary. A separate selection 
of such Jamav papers is prepared for being printed, and, these, when 
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Provided that the total amount on which an abatement will be 
ipermitted under this provision may not exceed oue-sixth of the 
total income of the assessee. 

{ii) Contributions to the Widows, Orphans and Old Age Gontri- 
'butory Pension Pund, 1925, are exempt from income-tax since they 
are deducted under the authority of Government from the salaries 
■of the soldiers concerned for the purpose of securing to_ them a 
•deferred annuity and of making provision for their wives and 
•children. 

{Hi) Compulsory allotments from a soldier’s paj^ made to his wife 
■dn England under Article 886 of Eoyal Warrant for Pay, are exernpt 
from income-tax since they are deducted under the authority 
■of Government, for purposes of making provision whether pre- 
sent or future for the wife. 

{iv) Deductions at source on account of contributions made by 
'■an officer to provide passage money for his widow and orphans under 
ithe Indian Military Service Family Pension Eegulations and the 
Indian Military- Widows and Orphans Funds Eegulations are 
exempt from income-tax as the contributions are in the nature of 
life insurance premia. Under the rules, a certificate of health is 
required before an officer can contribute and the contribution which 
he has to pay is regulated according to the age of the officer con- 
■cerned. 

(■ii) Out of the premia paid in respect of a policy that covers the 
■risks- of sickness and accidental injury and also the risk of death, 
■only BO much as is attributable to the risk of death (from whatso- 
ever cause) is admissible as deduction from the income liable to tax. 
‘The portion of the premia so attributable should be settled in con- 
sultation with the Insurance Company concerned, whose formula 
■should be accepted unless there appears to be some strong ground 
'for modifying it. 

{vi) No rebate of income-tax is allowed on any sum withdrawn 
hy an assessee from his Provident Fund in order to pay his hfe 
•insurance premium. 

, {vii) Eebate of -income-tax in respect of a premium paid on ac- 
count of life insurance is admissible to a partner of a registered firm- 
individually whose income is taxed at source, in "addition to the 
refund of tax to which he may be entitled under section 48. 

iviii) It is to be particularly noted that the insurances in respect 
of which this concession is granted are insm-ances on the life of the 
■assessee himself or his wife, and not any other form of insurance 
whatsoever. ^ The solitary exception is in the case of a Hindu un- 
divided family in the case of which insurance are permissible on 
the life of any male member of the family or of the wife of any 
such menaber and not merely on the life of the head or manager of 
the family. But though insurances on the life of a child do not 



the Dcslimukhs and Dcshpandcs of various places. There are in that 
region descendants of many old princes and chiefs of small states like 
Vantmurl, Kiltur, Belavdl, Navalgund, Shirsangl, etc., and of seels like 
the Virashalv and Lingayals whose past may be j^artially found embedded 
in these rumals. But unless scholars acquainted with these topics come 
forward to sift these jjapers, it is not possible to put down anything definite 
about them. As facilities are now offered for a study of the Daftar, it is 
hoped that scholars from the Karnatak will readily take advantage of them. 

There are 517 rumals of papers from the Karnatak styled “useless” which 
really form part of the Karnatak section, as this was the first region where 
the operations of the Inam Commission w'ere started as an experimental 
measure, though they were subsequently applied to the whole Presidency. 
Naturally everything that was gathered regarding Karnatak was massed 
together in that section. The Inam Commission used all the papers that 
came to their hands and discarded some which did not serve their purpose 
and which consequently came to be kept apart. These papers have no 
ferist and it has not been possible to ascertain their historical value. It 
may be presumed, however, that they contain much information on 
matters such as accounts and chronicles of old families in the southern 
division particularly those of the Lingayat denomination. 

17. The Daftar of the fnam Commission Inquiry (VIII) contains 1,889 
rumals of which 351 refer to the northern division, 920 refer to the central 
division, 133 refer to the southern division, while 505 form a separate section 
styled “ Returnable papers.” 

All these rumals pertain to the official records that accrued from day to 
day during the operations of the Commission. The first three classes are 
mostly in use for administrative purposes ; they are not open to outside 
readers, nor do they contain anything of historical interest, although it is 
quite possible to pick up an old Kaifiyat or a family account relating to 
watans presented to the Inam Commissioners and subsequently filed in 
the records. The last class styled returnable papers is however historically 
Important and deserves special mention. 

18. Returnable Papers . — ^Papers collected with a view to their ultimate 
return to their owners have been kept separate in 508 rumals. 
They have apparently never been asked for by the owners. A large portion 
of the section when carefully examined was found very useful for purposes 
of history. It contains private accounts and other information relating 
to many historical families, mostly of the post-Panipat period and extending 
right up to the days of the mutiny, although a few old papers as early as 
the Shivaji period have been found in such rumals as those relating 
to the Shitoles or the Deshpandes of Poona. Several papers have been 
selected and printed in the present selections from this section. A rough 
index of the contents of these rumals has been prepared and a list of some 
of the important families to whom the papers belong is given below. 
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nr\“,hi “ucessioii, it should be noted that 

sh!.,' , I, -n . l«r the benefit 0 / the child' 
tlir li’c f r (1^* purposes of section 15 as insurances on> 

‘ vu-'scssee. loiicies are often taken by assessees with 

])> . of a lump sum for their children for 

< u.nnage, educuUon or other purposes at a stipulated time- 
uiul the stim at,Mire(I becomes payable on that date even if the 
sii ),-u ! iei tilus .iiier paying one premium only. An insurance of 
fhi.- I.md ;s really an insurance on the life of the assessee as it is- 
<le.->ignetl to secure in the event of the assessee’s early death 
(timuuli^ not immediately after his death) a benefit considerably 
giiMici in amount than rhe annual payments which he has made- 
and conMajueiuly i luurihmions to such policies are eligible for 
rfhate under .'•eciion 15 (1). The criterion that should be adopted 
in ^’U'di ou'^L's is whether or not there is a contract dependent on- 
the life of the assessee. 


(j.r) Fov tiic purpose of an abatement claimed by an assessee- 
under liiis section insurance irremia payable in sterling should be- 
converted at the rtite of exchange in force on the day on which the- 
ptvnuum payment was made in cases where the assessee is unable- 
to .--laic tile actual cost of remittance. 


(.r) A cl.iiin for abatement; under this section must, if the pay- 
ment i.s made otherwise than by a deduction from salary, be sup- 
ported either — 


(a) h\ the original receipt, of the Insurance Company or 
fund ; 


(b) where the claim is made by a servant of the Govern- 
ment or of a local authority, by a copy of the original 
' receipt presented along with the original to the officer- 
who pays the salary and attested by that officer who- 
should, after such attestation, return the original with 
a note endorsed upon it that it has been produced' 
and allowed for, a copy being attached to the bills- 
seut with the list of payments; 


(c) by a duplicate receipt or certificate of payment given by 
the Insurance Company or provident fund, providea. 
a certificate is given that the original receipt is lost 


or is not forthcoming; or 

(d) where an insurance company does not issue a formal! 
receipt, by a certificate of payment of the premium. 

(xi) Where the Income-tax Officer is satisfied that none 
,o)“prSad documents can be prodneed ™ftoat an arno^ -o 
lav expense or inconvenience, which under the % 

ie case would be unreasonable, he may accept such other pioof o£ 
lymeut of the premium as he may deem sufficien 
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19. Records oj llic British regime {VK.-] , 2). — ^Tliis is a llllc which it 
lias been found suitable to trJvc to the several small sub-divisions of 
papers which have accumulated out of the measures adopted by the 
British Government for the settlement of the conquered territories. 
These sub-divisions are : — 

IX-1 Survey papers including the Pahani-Khardas, Rumals 396 

,, -2 Papers styled useless for history „ 16 

,, -3 Papers of the Deccan Commissioners ,, 171 

,, -4 Papers of the Agent to the Sardars ,, 69 

,, -5 The note-books of the Amanatdars ,, 104 

Total rumals . . 756 

The first sub-dl vision of survey papers of 219 rumals, plus the 77 rumals 
known as the Pahani-Khardas, came into being during the early survey 
operations carried on by Mr. Pringle from 1828 to 1835. About the 
year 1828 the Deccan was in a state of Impoverishment and exhaustion 
caused by an increasing pressure of the state demand on the land. With 
a view to provide relief Government started measures for “ the survey and 
assessment of the Deccan ’’ under the direction of Mr. Pringle of the Civil 
Service. His work which took seven years was found to be faulty, having 
been based on erroneous calculations. As Mr. Pringle’s measures gave 
no relief to the agriculturists, they were cancelled in 1835 and fresh 
operations on “ the Bombay survey and settlement system ” were entrusted 
to Mr. Goldsmid of the Civil Service, then an Assistant Collector, and 
Lieutenant Wingate of the Engineers. This new Department commenced 
workat the beginning of 1836, and their records are preserved in the Survey 
and Settlement Office. But the records of Mr. Pringle’s work which are still 
being preserved at the Alienation Office, may very likely contain valuable 
Information of an economical character pertaining to the early days of the 
British administration. (Survey and Settlement Manual, Volume II.) 

The Historical Research Staff examined these rumals cursorily, but 
found nothing of historical value in them. They contain mostly pay-sheets, 
returns and correspondence pertaining to the first survey operations. 

The second sub-dlvlslon of 16 rumals classified as useless for historical 
purposes was also carefully examined and found to deserve the description. 
These rumals were probably kept aside by Rao Bahadur Vad when he 
made his selections. 

20. Deccan Commissioners' and the Agent's Daftar (IX 3, 4). — On the 
fall of the Peshwas, when the Maratha Government was taken over by the 
British authorities they appointed four Commissioners to manage the 
conquered territories : Mr. Chaplin to the region south of the Krishna, 
Mr. Pottinger to the territory from the Bhlma to Chandwad, Captain Briggs 
to the territory of Khandesh, and Captain Robertson to the districts of 
Poona and Satara. These four were styled “ Deccan Commissioners.’ 
They worked under Elphinstone. The able and conciliatory policy which 
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Abatement on account of insurance can be given effect to by 
the person deducting income-tax from salary at the time of jay- 
ment under section 18 {2). 

Where the payment on account of insurance premia, etc., is 
not claimed at the time ^vhen tax is deducted from salary, it may 
be claimed in the assessment and in the return given by assessee- 
under section 22(5) or if no assessment is made, a refund on account 
of such rebate may be claimed under section 4S-A. 

f) While strictly speaking abatements on account of insurance- 
^premia should only be made in assessing the income of the year in. 
which the premia were paid, the rigid enforcement of this inter- 
pretation is likely to cause considerable inconvenience to assessees 
who deAre that the abatement should be given effect to when tax 
is deducted from their monthly salary, particularly in cases where- 
the premia have been paid to foreign companies towards the end / 
of a financial year and the receipt for the premia are not forth- | 
coming until the following financial year. In such cases abate- ; 
ments of insurance premia may be allowed by officers responsible | 
for deducting income-tax from salaries under section IS (5) at the- 
time of payment of the salary provided that the premia in respect 
of which abatement is claimed have been paid within six calendar- 
months ending with the close of the month for which the salary is-j 
drawn. 

While the officers responsible for deducting income-tax at the- 
source under section 18 (5) of the Act should allow an abatement 
where claimed, they need not carry out a check to see wlrether the 
abatement claimed under this section exceeds one-sixth of the- 
salary of the officers concerned. This can be looked after by the- 
Income-tax Officer to whom returns are furnished under section 21, 
The deducting authority should however see that claims for such, 
abatements are made within the period prescribed. 

It is to be particularly noted that this abatement does not apply 
to super -tax, section 15 being made inapplicable to super-tax by 
section 58. 

74: Tax deducted or collected at source to he included in 
fiico/ne.-^Section 16 (5) (which provides that the amount received 
by a shareholder in a company by way of dividend shall be in- 
creased by the amount of income-tax payable by the company in. 
respect of the dividend received) and section 18 (4) (which provides 
that '.'.'here income-tax is deducted at the source from salaries and. 
interest on securities, the tax so deducted shall, for the purposes 
of computing the income of an assessee, be deemed to be income 
received) have been inserted in order to make it clear that in the- 
cases of taxation at the source and of the deduction of tax at the- 



fj.e., including the 
^'Jccr.Di: in derermirila^ the 
:_t.o _ir.coai>t;a:i on the^ rest 
Hibdny ro super-cax. 


r<^ iriinj a cj income ahoce a 
bcohon 1 7 15 dos ir^n^d rn 




he follov/in^ * 

nmnjifb of income above a 
— (i) .Section 17 is designed to 
.‘iov^Iv existed v>{LX‘e an assessee 
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[P. 75-76 


(io) The followhig points should be borne in mind in applying' 
section 17 where a portion ot‘ the asscssee’s income is derived from 
an unregistered firm that has paid income-tax ^ 

(a) Income-tax is not “payable" by a pgxtner in a firm on 

his share of the firm’s income. / 

(b) Belief is to be given to an asse^see in respect of the 

“income-tax payable by him’^ 

(c) Section 17 is to be applied (a)/ “where necessary", (6) 

in order to “reduce" tluy^tax and (c) so that the 
result of an asscssec’s total income exceeding a sum 
after which the rate o0ax rises, shall not be that, 
the extra tax due to the ri.se in the rate is greater- 
than the excess of the total income over the maxi- 
mum sum liable to .^he lower rate. The section is. 
not to be applied vtdiere it is not necessary to do sp,,^ 
that is, where the' result of applying it would not. 
be to reduce the /tax. 

(•u) For the purpose of calculating the tax payable by an assessee - 
under section 17, surcharge/ imposed by the Indian Finance Act, 
1934, should be calculated on the rate of tax applicable to the- 
next lower stage of income^and then to the amount of tax so arrived 
at should be added the amount by which his total income exceeds , 
the next lower stage w/mout adding any surcharge on the latter - 
- -- - amount. For example/ /the tax pavabJe on .nn income of R« n nnn 

76 219— 

^heT sub-paragrapli (v) of paragraph 75 insert the following^:— 

»(vi) For marginal reUef in respect of super-tax, see p. 19.” 

(Correction List Ito. 2.) 


75. Deduction of the tax at source. — {i) Sc-ctio.o 18 of the Act 
provides for the deduction of tax at the source as dh.r.ifi^uhhed from, 
taxation at the source referred to in paragraph 11. It provides 
for the income-tax being deducted by the i.ecr.rj!:ir. rer-.pon.'-.ible for 
making payme.nts of “.salarie-s’’ or "intere.st on .vecnrltie:-;'’ beforo 
such payment.s reach the hands of the /ecipie.c*/;. T.ce section al.o 
requires ail persons resporrsibie for payi.cg a.cy .'.otere'^t, not Leixz 
interest on .securities, to a non-rcrident to o'eo'tct -at Kiie '-z 
pa 3 -ment income-tax and .=uper-ia.x therefrom if ‘..be a.ooo'i.ct of "uDz 
interest 'exceeds the maximum a.ocou.ot vobic.b i.o not c.harrtm'is' 
with super-tax. Similarly wher-e a dividend r/ivabie to o" non- 
resident shareholder exceeds the maximooci w.bich is not ohomo:-'-/ 
with supertax the company the dividend ehoxll Adh--t 

sujvenax at the time of payment. In .''eevvtt of t.c-e t-'t 
tioned sources of income th-e Income-tax "0;;;%,' le oisr 
to direct the person responsible for .oa'hng t,h-em ir h"’--': 
he has reason to belie that th-e total hooome of m 
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t'! with super-tax. 

JaLi in rni H)'!! f' Period 
iP r-'k" II -o! r !•> ' ^ t ^ =^temeiK giving the details shown 
‘ „.'“ ' ;.' ‘ . ‘“•. deductions of income-tax are under sub- 

^.•■vion ..>t 01 section IS, treated as pavments of income-tax on 
■c.'.>,.i: ui [..f jcrson;: iioin whose income or interest the deduction 
.-•i- .u..i<ic arn. credit is ad%'ea to them in the assessment of their 
income ii an a.-.'-ossment is made of their other income. The form 
ui fc.uin oi income that has to he made under section 22 (2) pres- 
cr.ie.l in rule 1'.). therelore, provides for the tax previously charged 
uion ti.e^iiicome being set on against any additional charge, while 
.-(.Owion lo (di provides as an alternative for a refund in cases where 
t.Ue ra.e deducted is gTeater than that apphcable to the total income 
ml the aS;e?See. 


Section 13 (~) (a) oi the Act provides that aU payments on 
aecoiiiit of salarv' made out of India by and on behalf of Govem- 
ii.cn: s.'iall be included in the amount on which tax is deducted at 
-ource in India. All leave salary paid in the United Xingdom or 
CiAoay to Government servants on leave in the United Eingdom 
•or the Colony has been exempted from tax, ride paragraphs 17 
and :iS. .^ny sterling overseas pay or other sum that maybe paid 
in ti’.e United Kintrdom or a Colonv to an officer on leave in the 


United Ivingdom or the Colony on account of his salary while on 
le.iVe is, therefore, exempt from income-tax. The fact that a 
t ar: of the leave salarv' is drawn in India does not affect the 
exemption of the balance drawn in the United Kingdom or a 
Colonv. The part of the leave salary that is paid in sterling in 
tile United Kingdom or a Colony to an officer on leave in the 
United Kingdom or a Colony should not, therefore, be included 
in tile income from which tax is deducted at source by the officer 
■paying him the rupee portion of the leave salary in India. The 
same principle applies to other payments falling under “salaries” 
within the meam'ng of section 7 of the Act made partly in India 
and partlv out of India and exempt under any notification issued 
under section 60 of the Act. The salary paid in the United King- 
dom or a Colony to an officer on duty in the United Kingdom or a 
■Colonv is exempt irrespective of whether it include sterling overseas 
pay or not. So also vacation salaries paid in the United Kingdom 
or'a Colonv when on vacation therein. — — - 


Pape 220 — , 

Add at the end of sub-para, (iii) of Paragraph 76, the words : 

The words “ person responsible for paying the 

(!>) should be interpreted as referreing to the P®p® 

emolover with thi duty of paying salaries and not to the emplogr 

hinSeif if he does not himself pay them and S pavmSt 
case of an employee entrusted by an employer (with t p . 

of his (the employee’s) own salary. 
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{iv) Persons making deductions at the source are indemnified for 
fthe deduction under section 65. 

{v) The provisions of this section obviously cannot apply to cases 
where the payments are made outside British India as, for example, 
•the payment of “interest on securities ’ in Indian States or in 
ioreign countries or the payment of “salaries” by foreign em- 
ployers to residents in British India. It is for this reason that 
section 19 of the Act specifies that in any case where income-tax 
has not been deducted in accordance with the provisions of section 
18, the tax is payable by the assessee direct This provision covers, 
not only cases where the employer or the person paying “interest 
•on securities” does not reside in British India, but also cases 
"where owing to an assessee’ s salary being less than Ps. 2.000 
ancome-tax has not been deducted. 

77. Deduction at source of tax on '‘salaries" . — (i) The Act of 
1918 provided that where a payment was a non-recurring payment, 
the tax should be deducted at the rate appropriate to that particu- 
lar sum as if it were the whole of the assessee’ s income, and that 
where a payment was a recurring payment, the tax should be 
•deducted on the assumption that the total income of the assessee 
■amounted to twelve times the recurring sum. As these provisions 
gave rise to a considerable amount of unnecessary trouble to 
assessees and their employers as well as to income-tax authorities, 
■section 18 (2) of the Act now provides that deductions from salary 
shall be made at a rate which should approximate as closely as 
possible to the rate appropriate to the total assessable income of 
the assessee under the head “salaries”, and it further empowers 
the person deducting income-tax from “salaries” to rectify, in 
subsequent deductions, mistakes made in previous deductions. 
Thus, if an employe’s regular monthly salary is Rs. 500, the tax 
would be deducted by the employer at the rate appropriate to 
Rs. 6,(!00 but if such an employd received a commission or bonus 
•or arrears of pay or officiating allowance amounting to Rs. 5,000, 
the employer is empowered not only to make deductions in futm’e 
at the rate appropriate to an income of Rs. 11,000, but also to 
make up the deficiency in previous collections owing to the lower 
rate having been applied. 

(u) Salaries are sometimes paid or adjusted annually. Meanwhile 
the employee may draw (and even overdraw) against the salary due 
■or that will become due to him. If employers claim to deduct 
as business expenses the sums thus drawn by their employees, this * 
can only be done on the ground that the sums represent salary and 
therefore, tax should be deducted at source from all such sums. 
When it is found that tax has not been deducted, the employee 
should be assessed direct on all such sums if they have been allowed 
to the employer as business expenses. If they are not so allowed. 
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tion or by (luce. asso^sHiont tm t 

•^alary ;i<;tiialjy oarnct! aiul ur^ agamsfc. 

i>y the employer expenditure. 

appHe^ to'idl -w 

Up) Per the power of an employer to allow abatements on accounfe 
0 .msuranco premia see pitragrapli 73. As regards private empS 
t may be noted that it is open to them to make^ these allowances- 
on .iccoiint of msiiriinco premia or not according as it may suit the- 
convomenec ut themselvc.s and their employes as, if such rebate is- 
not g'lven when the tax is deducted at the source, it may be claimed' 

following year, if he is assessed under 
.section _3, either as a refund or as a set-off against any amount, 
due by him. 

(a) As regards the meaning of the word “salaries” see paragraph. 

30 . 

(oi) For the deduction from “salaries” of arrears of tax due see- 
paragraph 115. 

78. Deduction at source of tux on “interest on securities’’. 
{See paragraph 39).— -U) The only securities of the Government of 
India (other than iucome-ta.x free securities) from the interest om 
which Aicome-tax is not deducte 1 in advance are Treasury Bills. 

(ii) As the person paying interest on securities has no information' 
regarding the total income of the person to whom the payment 
is made, section IS (3) provides that deductions of income-tax frorw 
“interest on .securities” shall be made at the maximum rate fixed* 
by the Binauce Act. Where the total income of the person receiv- 
ing the interest on securities is le.ss than the income to which the- 
maximum rate applies, he is entitled, under the provisions of 
section 18 (5), to claim a refund. In order to simplify the proce- 
dure in connection with refunds, section 18 (9) makes it obligatorjr 
upon the person deducting income-tax from the interest on securi- 
ties to issue to all security-holders a certificate in the form pres- 
cribed in rule 13 or 13-A specifying the amount of tax deducted^ 
from the interest and the rate at which it has been deducted. Tbe- 
form of certificate attached to rule 13 is suitable for Government 
secuz'ities only, while that attached to lule 13"A piovides oi 
securities issued by local authorities and companies and covers tfie- 
case of securities payable to bearer. It frequently aj^ens, 
however, that security-holders hand over their securities and bonds 
to their bankers for collection. In that event the certificate given by 
the person deducting the income-tax from_ the security would be - 
given to a bank for a whole block of securities. In such a case the. 
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Income-tax Officer should accept a certificate from the bank in the 
-following form, and act upon it as if it were a certificate received 
-direct from the persons deducting income-tax from the security : 

“We hereby certify that intereat on the various securities specified ou the 
-back hereof ^Yas collected by us ou behalf of 
that we received payment or were ci-*dUcd _ with the proceeds thereof (les-5 
income tax) as stated on the other side amounting to lls. 

The securities specified are covered* by certificate j issued to tlio 13ank under 
section 18 (5) of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922. 


Signature of flanker. 


Address, 

Date. 

lo be .ugned by the claimant. 

I herebv declare that the securities mt which interest as above specified has 
been received are my own property and were in the possession of 
at the time when income-tax was deducted. 


Signature. 

Date. 

(N.B.- -The securities to bo produced when required in support of any 
claim.)” 


Revekse or Foaii. 

Schedule of securities. 


No. and 
' description of 
securities. 

Date of 
payment of 
interest after 
deduction of 
income-tax. 

Period for 
which interest 
has been paid. 

1 

1 

Amount of j 
interest (less i 
income-tax). 

Bomarks. 

i 




1 

1 

i 

1 

! 



p 
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(lit) A person who has other income liable to tax may, instead of 
claiming a refund, get the amount set-off against the amount due- 
irom him in the assessment made on him under section 23 by 
filling up the form prescribed in rule 19. 


(tv) The certificate under section 18 (9) must be taken by the 
Income-tax Officer of the area in which the claimant or assessee is- 
assessed or resides (see rule 39) as conclusive evidence of the pay- 
ment of the tax, both where a refund is claimed in cash and where- 
a set-off against the tax assessed on other income is claimed. 

(v) While these arrangements will facilitate the making of re- 
funds, it is desirable that refunds should be avoided as far as pos- 
sible, There are, for example, certain institutions, authorities and' 
funds, the income of which is exempt from tax under the provisions- 
of section 4(3). Similarly there are persons whose assessable income- 
is less than Es. 2,000 and who are not, therefore, liable to tax.- 
There are other cases where the Income-tax Officer may be satisfied! 
that the income of a holder of security while liable to tax is not 
likely to fluctuate so widely as to alter the rate appropriate to the- 
total income. The Income-tax Officer must, in all proper cases, on- 
application made by the assessee may issue a certificate authorising 
the person paying the interest on securities to make no deduction of 
tax or to deduct tax at a lower rate than the maximum. The certi- 
ficates will be granted to ■i;esidents outside British India by the- 
Income-tax Officer, Non-residents Eefund Circle, Bombay, and to 
others by the Income-tax Officers concerned. Such a certificate- 
might be in the following form : — 

° IncomB tax Office. 


Dated 1*^3 


To 


I hereby auLborise (1) 


i 4. r-nfn pies in the rupee- 

to deduct p , 

\chen paying the mteiest ^ The authorisation will rotnaia in force until' 

( 3 ) 

cancelled by me. 



Description of securities. 

n) Name and address of person paying the interest. 

tax anotioned. (3) Name of person receiving interest. 

“ Income-tax 


( 2 ) of Incoino- 

Olfioc- 
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{di) Such certificates when issued should remain in force until 
they are cancelled and should not be reyuh’cd to be renewed 
annuall3\ 

ivii) The person, who should apply for exemption certificates in 
respect of interest on securities belonging to estates vested in tho 
Administrator General or the Ollicial Trustee, will be the same 
as the person who is entitled to claim a refund in respect of such 
securities as explained in paragraph 110 below. 

{viii) When the owner of a security to wdiom a certificate is 
granted according to these instructions has endorsed the security to 
his bank for collection of interest, the olficcr responsible for paying 
the interest regards the bank as the real holder of tho security 
and takes no cognisance of any arrangement chat may have been 
entered into between the real owmer of the security and the bank, 
with the result that the certificate standing in the name of tho real 
owner of the seematy gi*anted by the Income-tax Officer becomes 
inoperative. Again sometimes the collecting banks piwchase secu- 
rities on behalf of their constituents and hold these in their own 
names and do not endorse them in favour of their constituents 
who are the actual owners. In such cases the owners obtain 
exemption cei'tificates from the Income-tax authorities on pro- 
duction of the bank’s Safe Custody Ecceipts issued in their favour 
and other proofs if necessaa-y. To avoid the possibility of paying 
officers refusing to act on the exemption certificate in all such 
cases, Treasmy Officer's have been instructed to act on such cer- 
tificates, when presented in respect of .securities referred to above, 
if together with the exemption certificate a declaration by tho 
bank is presented to the effect that the security continues to be 
the property of the person named as the owner in the exemption 
certificate. 

{ix) Applications for refund of income-tax from residents of an 
Indian State who own seciuities w’hether of the Government of 
India, a local authority or a Company or hold shares in a Company 
in British India should, as in the case of residents outside India, 
be made to the Income-tax Officer, Non-Residents Refund Ckcle, 
Bombay. The Income-tax Officer will, however, allow a claimant 
who resides in an Indian State, the option of receiving payment 
of the refund through the Political Officer in that State, that is 
to say, the refund voucher that will be issued by the Income-tax 
Officer will be made payable, if the person applying for the refund 
'so desires, at the Political Treasury of the Government of India 
m the p.^iticular Indian State, of if there is no treasury under the 
control of the Political Officer, at the prescribed British Indian 
Treasury. 

79. Securities held by Indian States or by Tiuling Princes and 
Chiefs. — (i) An Indian State is not assessable to any income-tax or 
super-tax except under the Government Trading Taxation Act, 
1926 (III of 3926), that is to say, imless the State carries on a 
trade or business. Interest on securities held by Indian States is 
therefore, not taxable. Interest on Governnhsnt secui^ties alone 

p3 ' 





nor as 



H, ■/'?“, f,'‘’ '*,■? of mt«;;ron- GoTiZen^ecu- 

utios, slioulii be supplied nith information enabling them to'dis 
criminate betiveeu those that are the propertv of the S-ie S,d 

mt rn V betore payiD^ rbe incerest wiriiour deducrin^ 

uicouic-tax should hcue evidence that the income-tax authorities 
are satistied that the particular security in question is eligible to 
exemption on one or other of the grounds already mentioned- Is^o 
such evidence is required lyhere Government secitrities are held'in 
the nauiOs of the l\ulers ot Indian States in the special non-trans- 
ferablo forui prescribed by Eule 88 of the Indian Seciu-iries Eules, 
19d0 ; but in ocher cases, a Stare or its Euler claiming the payment 
of interest tree of income-tax should forward a certificate that it 
is, or he is, the owner of the securities in question through the 
l?oli .^^eiit , or Eesideut of the State (a) if the security is in 
the form of a stock certificate, to the Income-tax Omcer 'within 
whose jurisdiction is situated the Public Eebr Olnce which issued 
the stock certificate; (6) if the security is in the form of a pro- 
missory note or a bearer- bond, — 

(cS when the interest is payable at a Public Debt Omce or a 
treasury in British India, to the Income-tax Officer 
within whose jurisdiction such Public Eebt Office or 
treasmry lies; and 

f6) when the interest is payable at a treasury outside British 
India, to tiie Eicome-tax Officer- Non-residents Ee- 
fimd Chcle, Bombay. 

(I'O The Income-tax Officers mentioned will in tmm gmnt ex- 
emption certificates in the form prescribed in paragraph 78. The 
exemption certificates will be issued in duplicate in regard to 
securities in the form of stock certificates or Promissory notes, one 
copy being sent to the State or the Enler concerned and the^other 
for- purposes of registration direct in the case of stock certmcates 
to the Public Debt Office of domicile where the stock certificates 
is registered and in the case of Promissoyy notes to the .^b c 
.Debt Office or the Treasury Officer responsible tor paymg mterest 

thereon. . , • j -n 

(iis) As regards Bearer Bonds, the certhicates wffi be issued m 
triplicate, the' original being sent to the State 
cerned, the duplicate copy to the treasin^; responsible 
of coupon relating thereto and the triplicate copy to t 
Debt Office wtihin whose sphere such treasury is ^raare . 

(IP) The exemption certificate Pf g'^^ror'^the Euler 

Sit sw.. , 
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(v) In the case of stock certificates or promissory notes, an ex- 
emption certificate will remain valid until either 

(a) it is cancelled by the Income-tax Officer, or 

(b) the security is transferred to some other person than the 

State or the Ruler in whose name it stood at the 
time when the certificate was issued, or 

(c) the security is changed from one form into another. 

e.g., from a stock certificate into promissory notes or 
bearer bonds or vice versd, or is renewed. 

(vi) In the case of bearer bonds, a fresh certificate will be re- 
quired to cover each interest payment. 

ivii) The above orders refer to Government securities only, the 
interest on which is exempt in she case of Indian States as well 
as Indian Princes or Chiefs as stated above. As regards other 
secmities, those of local authorities and companies referred 
to in section 8 of the Act, only Indian States are exempt. In 
order to have exemption certificates for such secmities, the State 
concerned will similarly send a certificate stating that it is the 
owner of the securities for which exemption is claimed through its 
Political Agent or Resident to the Income-tax Officer within whose 
jurisdiction the Public Debt Office or the office of the local autho- 
rity or company is situate and on receipt thereof that officer will 
grant an exemption certificate in accordance with the above direc- 
tions sending a duplicate thereof at the same time to the authority 
empowered to pay interest on the securities concerned. Nothing 
in these instructions relates to dividends of companies. 

(viii) The procedm’e laid down' in the preceding paragraph may 
also be adopted in the case of interest not being “Interest on secml- 
ties” which is liable to be taxed at source under section 18 (3B) 
when it is to be paid to an Indian State in respect of money be- 
^ longing to it and when such income is not liable under the Gov- 
erhment Trading- Tn-TTn+anr. /tt-t p 

Judges 221/ to 228 — 

For paragraph 79 (x) substitute the following : 

“ (xl The position in regard to dividends received by a Sta,te from a 
Conipany in British India in which it holds shares is entirely 
different from the position in regard to interest on securities 
held by a State. Tax on interest on securities deducted under 
section 18 (3) is paid by the person who deducts it on behalf 
of the owner of the security ; where the owner is a Stale, it is 
tax wi h which the State was not properly chargeable, as a 
State is not assessable to any income-tax or super-tax except 
under the Government Trading Taxation Act III of 1926. A 
refund is therefore admissible undei; section 48-A of the Act 
subject to the time limit prescribed by Section 50. On the other 
hand, the profits of a company are taxed as such and the tax 
is not paid by the Company on behalf of the shareholders. Any 
claim by a State to a refund in respect of dividends can only arise 
uot because the income was income in respect of wbicb tbe State 
was not ah initio chargeable with tax but in virtue of section 
48 of the Act.” 


(Correction List No. 2.) 
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'V-’ cannot; be taxed because it is not 
un iiHhudiiai. Hindu Undivided i*’amily. Company, Fii-m or other 
a^ou.itmu ol imhvidual.s _i.s immaterial. The tax is not paid by 
tlie Loiiqi.uiy on behalf ut its sbaroholders. Any claim to refund 
('.in only ariMj nut becau.^^e the income was not ab initio liable to 
t.'.x Imt la \iriue ot section -18 of ihe Act. No such claim on the pare 
could be admitted bccau.se a State cannot be either a 
biiti.m .‘jubjcct or the 'subject of a State in India’, see sub-section 
(d) of .-(eclion -1.8. h’or similar reason the Ruler of a State could 
only bo luuitlod to make a claim under section 48 of the Act if he 
were actu.illy resident in British India. 


80. Daliu'lion of tax from interest other than interest on 
secHritics.—Boiovo the pa.^sin» of the Indian Income-tax ("Second 
Amendment) Act, lO.'j.'J there was no provision in the Act for de- 
duction of tax at source Irom any interest other than interest on 
.securities. Section IS of the Act as amended now provides for, 
such deduction which is, however, restricted to payments made to 
non-residents alone. Where the Income-tax OfQcer has reason to 
believe that the total incomo of a non-resident, to whom such 
intere.'^t is paid, will in any year exceed the maximum which is 
not chargeable with super-tax, he may direct the person paying 
such interest to deduct income-tax and super-tax at the rale deter- 
mined by him to be applicable to such non-resident’s total income. 
Bveit if no such direction is made by the Income-tax Officer, the 
person paying interest to any person not known to be a resident 
is still under an obligation to deduct income-tax and super-tax if 
the amount of interest paid exceeds in the aggregate the maximum 
w'hich is not ciiargeable with super-tax. In that case he must de- 
duct income-tax on the entire amount at the rate applicable to it 
and super-tax on the amount by which such total exceeds maxi- 
mum amount not chargeable with super-tax at the rate applicable 
to such excess. Failure to deduct such tax renders him liable to 
bo treated as an assessee in default and to be prosecuted under 
section 51 (a). A penalty may also be imposed on liim under sec- 
tion 46 (1) if the failure is wilful. 


81. Deductions ab source of tax on dividends declared by Joint 
Stock Companies. — (f) It often happens tliat the holders of shares in 
Joint Stock Companies like the holders of seemdties authorise their 
bankers to collect dividends on their behalf. When they do so, it 
is the practice of the persons distributing the dividends to issue 
certificates under section '20 in the name of a bank for the whole 
block of shares held by the bank on behalf of its constituents so 
that it is not possible for an individual assessee for whom dividends 
are collected by his bankers to produce the certificate required by 
rule 14. The Income-tax Officer should ordinarily accept a certi- 
ficate from a responsible officer of a bank in the following form and 
act upon it as if it were a certificate received dnect from the per- 
son responsible for distributing dividends : 

(if) We hereby certify that dividends on the various share speci- 
fied babw were collected by us on behalf of and that we 
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received payment or wore eivditt'd witli 

amounting to 

The dividends sjKcitied aie oovt'ivd by 
•the Bank under .'Ccliou '20 ui the lneumo*i 


the proowcd.i 


Certificates is 
.IK Act . iO'2'2. 


thcrcol 


mod to 


Impcp.ial Bank op India, Diti’oaiToit.s’ 


DitrAiiTMr.Nr, 


Calcnltd, 


m . 

Supcwitcndcnt. 


Doccription j 

cf I Holdiii^j, 

shared. 


Datt! ot ; , f i Ami-un’, 

. , dccbr.uiun; r 1 

Icriod. ,’! \ divi- 

itividccdi). ’ ' ( dciidj. 



To be signed by claimant. 

I hereby declare that the shares on which dividends as above 
-specified have been received are my own property, and were in the 
■possession of the Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta, at the time 
when these dividends were realized. 


Signature. 


Date 


^ N. B. — The safe custody receipts and the Bank’s pass book to bo produced 
'll! Support of any alai m ■ 
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■ M ' , Z shareholder of a 

T.’fr.nd';,.; ,'rj ’. ,)!'. r./ ■'' /?/ n to claim a 

‘’■i-.'’i - ' it ii 'r ' *'' ('‘'■'""C't'JX Oihcer that the maximum rate- 

i:- -mt*. - In the rate applicable to his “totah 

.’ . ‘ ■ ‘\'t ^ “V't •‘’Och a refuncl, he must produce the 

^ rata Ko rr.pnrcd hy section 20 and prescribed in rule 14. 

^ ‘ ’- rtih.-at. y.honld iioucver be accepted if tiicy supply all tbo 

:,r. r may not be idLtical in 

fJic statutory form of certificate- 
■r'j'* !' ll‘c ••.hareholders claiming refunds in respect 

..r.jc-mh I- mi out ot profits oi which a part is not liable to- 
..I * 30 !2!y3.'j!o-t.i.^, '.vill only be able to enter approximate figures- 
.n . 1 .-'^ r*-j!!;!il appljc-ition, and in the return accompanying it, in 
ij'' ’l‘y -oiiotint oj t.ix paid by tlie company on the divi- 
ifi.l th- .i/n.jnnt of ret'unii duo; hue this should not pre- 
j*;-'.;* '- ti'.i* fl.sim.int ; ijj any way. Tlie Income-tax Officer will’ 
•w. ' pt rcrtifiiMtc hut will apply the correct percentage. Any 
rtts.-i'.jti* -.'.si! he .ici opted that is otherwi.=:e in order if it shows- 
it tl.e mtire jaoiits of the company are liable to Indian 
‘ir that o/ily part is liable — irrespective of what the part 
:n »y h-*. DuidaMtc.-* of ccrtiticatcs should be accepted if the- 
I'l/.im lilt ’itiuici the Incomc-t.ix Otficer who has to sanction the 


lefund tii.it t.h<; ilividcnd.s in respect of the tax on which the refund’ 
5. fl iiimai h.id actually been paid to the claimant, and if the In- 
*-uiue-t.ix Ojiicer (i.ts no reason to believe that a refund has already 
been gr.inted in respect of the same dividends. Duplicates should’ 
not he- .'.ccepted inile-s a convincing reason i.s given for not pro- 
ducing urii'inals. Duplicates may be accepted, for example, if it 
is alleged that the originals have been lost and the Income-tax 
Onicer has no reason to doubt the statement; on the other hand, 
liuplio.ites should not be accepted if the originals can be produced' 
thuugii after some delay. As in the case of the certificate regarding 
tax deducted from interest on securities mentioned in _ paragraph- 
78, wh'-re a shareholder, in a company is assessed to income-tax 
on account of income in his own hands, he may, instead of claim- 
ing a refund, aslc fiiat any rebate to which he is entitled should 
be" set-oil against the tax which he is personally liable to pay, and 
the foi-m of return of income for individuals prescribed in rule 19' 


permits of this set-off. 

(Hi) Tlie fonn of fhe cerfificafe prescribed in rule 14 differs from 
the form of the certificate prescribed in nile 13 for income-tax 
deducted from interest on securities in that it simply contains a 
statement tliat income-tax has been or will be duly paid by the- 
company and that the dividend was declared on a certain date, it 
contains no statement as to the rate at which tax has been or mil 
be levied or as to the amount of tax paid or to be paid. me- 
reason for this is that in many cases it is impossible to state ac 
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what rate tax has boon or will ho levied on the pariionl.u* pro!it.s 
out of which di\idend.s are paid. The dividends of a company 
may bo distributed from profits made during the cour.-'O. of a finan- 
cial or commercial year before the rate of tax is laiown, or imiy bo 
distributed from reserve.s maintained for the c<[Ualisition oi di\i- 
dends and composed of jirofiis earned in previous year.s. It 
should, therefore, be assumed by Income-tax Otfieers in conncctiorr 
with these particular certidcates that tax has been levied in res- 
pect of the dividends at the rate current on tiie date on which tho 
dividends were dccUircd since this is the rate to be taken into ac- 
count in dealinj' with a claim for a refund under .section (f). 


(id) The form of certificate also provides for cases .such as that of 
the tea companies which do not pay income-tax on their entire 
profits and gains di.strihuled a.s dividends, 

(o) The amount of income-tax .-o n.s.snmed to he [layable by tiio 
company in respect of the dividend declared lia.s, under the pro- 
visions of section IG (2), to he added to the net dividend received 
in calculating tlie total income of the individual shaivliolder, 

(t'l) The following instructions may with advantage he followed 
by persons granting certificates prescribed by section ’20 of tho 
Act : — 


(1) The statutory form of certificate of deduction of income- 

tax prescribed by rule 14 of the Indian Income-tax 
Rules should invariably be used, 

(2) Either (a) the certificate should be printed on the same- 

sheet of paper as the actual warrant with a line of 
perforation to permit of its being detached, or 
the dividend warrants should be machine-mimbered, 
while every certificate relating to a particular divi- 
dend should bo given the same number as the corre- 
sponding warrant. There arc cases in which Banks 
collect dividends on behalf of their constituents and 
companies send the banks consolidated dividend war- 
rants in payment of all the dividends due in re.spect 
of the block of shares for which the bank is acting, 
and at the same time send separate certiiicaces for 
the shareholders by whom the shares are owned. In 
such a case if certificates are issued to a Bank fer 
say twenty constituents, relating to dividend warrant 
No. 1, the certificates should be numbered bv hand 
1/1, 1/2, 1/3 to 1/20. 

(3) The practice adopted by certain companies of either 
attaching red slips to the certificates drawing the 
attention _ of recipients to the need for their careful 
preservation for a year or two or of printing this 
caution in red ink on the face of the certificate 
1 may be generally followed. 
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(Hi) 'Pho return nrt'.-crilH’il nmler ihi.; ^^.e^ien i ’■ the it-tuin in .tU 
•oiiiplovos who ihiring the p-erluil of 1« luontli > <-iuiJne e m . .lu .i 
last were in receipt of Hilary of not le--<t tlein^tlie ore cnhi .1 ainouiu. 
of H.S. 1.000, anti the return mn-i !>e furnianu to the lueiune-.ax 
Ollker in the proper form before the k-t of M.u', Hte oi»hpaUon 
to make this return is a sl.utile.ry one and no lu-ehnnnarv noUeo 
or reeptest from the Income-tax Oftieer i.s rcijmrrd. h'^duie to 
furnish this return is puni.-hable under .-cclion ol te) ot tiie Am. 


84. Return of ineonie bij eonniitnicw fScclion VJ f /;,]> - j'hu 
return of the total income of a comiiany inmu in- furni.dsed to the 
Income-tax Odicer before tlie lotli day of June in cac’n year in the 
form prescribed in rule IS, whicli also contains the form of the 
xerilication of such return. 'I’he oblij^ation to make i!ii'> return 
is a statutory obligation upon tlie ‘‘principal ofiicer” (see para- 
graph 7) of the company, and it is not neee.eiary that the Income- 
iax OQicer should send any preliminary notice or request to the 
company or the principal otneer concerned. Failure to furni.sh 
this return is punishable under section ol ie) of the .\ct. 


85. Return of income by person-s other than comptinice. [Sec- 
tion 22 (2).] — (t) The form of return of total income of individuals, 
firms or Hindu undivided f.-unilies is pre.scribed in rule 10 which 
also prescribes the form of the verilicalion of such return. Tn this 
•case no statutory obligation rests upon the individual, iirm or 
Hindu undivided family to make such a return until a notice has 
■first been served by the Income-tax Ofiicer rctpiiring such a re- 
turn. The notice must allow a period of 30 days for the furni.sh- 
ing of the return. The only exception to tin’s rule relate.s to the 
assessment of persons who are likely to ietive India before the 
close of the financial year and are not likely to return. In such 
cases it will be sufficient if a period of not less tiian seven day.s is 
allowed to make the return. If. however, on receipt of such 
notice, the return is not furnished within due time, such failure 
to make a return is punishable under section 51 (c) of the Act. 

(ff) An Income-tax return is nob a “public document” and there- 
fore no one has any right to inspect or to receive a copy of it. 
The following persons should, however, in practice bo allowed to 
■do .so : — 


(а) in any case the person who actually made the return ; 

(б) any partner (known to be such) in a firm registered or 

unregistered to whose income the return relates ; 
and 

(c) tho_ manager of a Hindu undivided family to whose 
income the return relates, or any other adult member 
of such family who has been treated as represent- 
ing it, that is, on whom a notice or requisition has 
been served under section 63 of the Act. 

_ iUi) A return under section 22 on which the word “loss” has been 
written, without any figures, or in which 'nil’ has been entered 
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Ui 

I'ae 

in 


i'r* iPc'ii^lET iindc’’' ‘^cC'iiT^ ■"’A -t' 

p^~; 1 ^ ieviaolcr m rue course of anv rt-c- 

'■ u-^Cc, ino OrOT^oen m-xr rna * '. - f-*'-' 

oo-inon n- - ■n:.-,-.-'-.- lh^c tue lac^s jnsvjxms r-e w- 

— t_o — Oi <.a oenuiirv unue?* rnp* .-'•y-ri ' 7* ■^ i 

hi-\Tr-^~' 7 . ;: * ‘ , r ij'-tvion are esraoiisiied. Th^ Ar- 

-OTTevcT, cccs nor rairnorise the iruo'^^trm ^ ^ ac.;^ 

r-Tir^^ n- — i-iJs/— t-On Oi ti tvIlvUtT in rh-3 

pr^^-55ain_^s imaer seenoii 34 for a suDolemenrarV 
m 2 expect o^ any concealment of income^ -n cour^'^'''^D- 
proceeainp in connsedon trirh the original assessmem^n 
c^cemea^. Ah^abad High Courr decision in ^Inr 
HuTaram Bnrga Prasad rerrna Commissioner of Incom^-mn' 
XTnnca Provinces>. Tne onender tviil, however, be hab'e ro ■’ 
prosecution maaer secaon 52 of rhe Act. or anv section* or rb‘ 
Indian Penai Code orner than section 177 thereof referred to i 
section -o2 ox tne inconie-ran Act. 

(r) Clause (=> ox ^section 2S, however, provides that where a 
penal a^isessment under that section is imnosed bv the revenue 
authorities, no criminal prevention for an onence sh^ be instituted 
on the same facts. It is obviously not desirable that there should 
be room for s^poss^Ie connict between the revenue and judicial 
autnorities, ana it is also unreasonable that a double punishment 
should be provided for. 

(cj) A criminal prosecution cannot, under section 53 (2) of the 
Act, be instituted except at the instance of an Assistant Coniniis- 
sioner. In most cases action under section 2S will be exieotive 
although in more serious cases a prosecution might be launched. 

SS. Produccior: of Jcoot:n:s, fSeciion 22 (^).j — (i) Under sub- 
section cf section *22 the Income-tax Omcer is empowered 
IQ cali upon any person liable to make a return to produce such 
accounts or documents as he may reouire. It dees not. however, 

s to puepare accounts like a prori: 
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-Ip 5 -, tW ross'ble, obtain the accounts ci t.ic 
Al?-^.'if a*re:mn L- made rhe Income-tax Omcer ms rower :o 
cadi for accounts wherever be considers i: necevutr/ tor .uc_pr- 
rol4*of resting rhe accuracy o: rhe rerura. Ir is,^ howe"V uf"'‘'' 
leasr possible inconvenience 
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Aiuliioi's cun bo relied upon lo give accurate ligures. Where a 
statement ol i)roliL and loss tiled by an assessee has been certified 
as correct and complete by such an Accountant, the Income-tax 
Oflicers should, unlet'S they see reason to the contrary, accciit tho 
statement as correct and coinjtiete v.itii regard to the 
facts luemioned in it, although he will I'reipiently have to call for 
details showing how various figures are made up. But in such 
cases the Accountant himself when authorised by the assessco to 
appear on his behalt should be a.sked to supply 'the details. In- 
come-tax Commissioner should take steps lo secure that tho 
services of .such Accountants are fully availed of. 

iii) The proviso to sub-.seciion {4) of .section 2*2 prevents any In- 
come-tax Oliicer from chilling upon an assossee to ])roducc books 
of account going back for a period of more than tliree years prior 
to the “accounting period’’. This limitation applies merely to 
books of account; it does not apply to documents. No limitation 
is placed by the Act upon the power of the Income-tax Ofheer to 
call for documents of any date. 

(ifi) Neglect to furnish accounts or documents asked for by the 
Income-tax Oflicer under section 2*2 (i) is punishable under sec- 
tion 51 id) and, further, under the provisions of section 23 i4) read 
with section 30 (I) , any person wlio fails to comply with the re- 
quisition of the Income-tax Officer for the production of accounts 
or documents may not appeal under section 30 against the assess- 
ment made whether he has made a return or not. If the assessed 
is a registered firm the Income-tax Officer may cancel its regis- 
tration. He is in exactly the same position as a person who did 
not make a return in the first instance, his only remedy being 
that described in paragraph 36 (i.c., under section 27). 

89- Evidence in assessment proceedings other than returns and 
accounts of assessce. — (i) In addition to his general power tn call for 
accounts, the Income-tax Officer where he believes that a return 
made under section 22 (2) is incorrect or incomplete, has power 
to call upon an assesses to attend or to produce or cause to be pro- 
duced evidence of the correctness of his return. If an asscssee 
fails when requhed by an order under section 23 (2) to attend or 
to produce evidence in support of his return, he is not liable to 
any penalty under section 51, but failure to comply with such 
orders has the reault of placing the asscssee’ in exactly the same 
position as a person who failed originally to make a return [see 
section 23(4)], that is, he may not appeal against the order of 
assessment or take any action other than action under section 27 
as described in paragraph 86. If the asscssee is a registered ffi'm, 
the Income-tax Officer may cancel its registration. 

Hi) Under section 23 (3), the Income-tax Officer is empowered to 
utilise any evidence bearing on the assessment which he may ob- 
tain of his own motion, while under sections 37 and 38, he can 
.enforce the attendance of any person for this purpose and compel 
the production of the information that he requires. 
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W Ihe information must be relevant in 

(6) ThT*' ‘° ”' *™“ “ P««e„lai^teTo“‘ 

Section 37 gives power to call for railway bookl 

(w) Except as provided in section 19-A and Eules 42 and 4q a 
company should not be requir-ed to furnish tL ^comLT^^^^ 
with a return of the peisons (with their addresses) for the time beino’ 

nFihl^f-^-r register of the company and the amounts 

of the dividends paid or payable to such persons during any pai’ti- 
cular period. Such a duty would be bui’densorue to the company 
wth no coirespondmg advantage to the administration. It is for 
this reason that in section 39 of the Act provision is made that 
the share register, the register of debenture holders and of mort- 
gagees of any company are open to the inspection of the income- 
tax authorities, who may also take copies or cause copies to be 
taken of any entries in such registers. Since the power to in- 
spect, and take copies of such re^ster is specifically conferred by 
section 39, no income-tax authorities utilising these special powers 
can be called upon to pay any fee for inspection or copies under 
the Companies Act. 


(p) Under section 20-A and Eules 42-A and 43-A any person res- 
ponsible for paying any interest not being “interest on securities” 
is required to furnish on or before the 15th June every year to 
the Income-tax Ofiicer in whose jui’isdiction he resides, a retui'n 
showing the names and addresses of all persons to whom dmmg 
the previous year he has paid interest or aggregating interest ex- 
ceeding Es, 1,000 together with the amount paid to each such 
person. 


(pi) The Bill as originally framed contained a provision empower- 
ing an Income-tax Officer to require information to be given re- 
garding specific payments shown in the accounts of an assesses 
where there is reason to believe that such payments will become 
liable to tax in the hands of the recipients. This particular pro- 
vision was omitted by the Select Committee on the Bill as being 
■entirely unnecessary because Income-tax Officers have ample 
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powers to disallow any payment shown in the accounts of an 
assessee where proof of the payment is not forthcoming, 

(vii) Section 37 also provides for the issue of commissions. The- 
scale of diet money and travelling expenses for witnesses sum- 
moned under this section sliould be that prescribed for attendance 
in civil courts in the Provinct' concerned, 

90. Personal attendance of asseasce . — (/) While section 23 (2) 
empowers the Income-tax Ollicer to require a person making a return 
to attend at his ofiicc, under the provisions of section 01 any 
person required or entitled to attend before any income-tax autho- 
rity may either attend in person or bo represented by a person duly 
authorised by him in writing. The penalty to which an assessee 
who failed to attend when required to do so by an Income-tax 
OlScer was liable under the Act of 1918, has been omitted from 
section 51 of the present Act. While there is no obligation on an 
assessee to attend in person at any stage of the assessment pro- 
ceedings or before any income-tax authority in connection with 
any proceedings under the Act, and while he may be represented 
at any such proceedings by any person he pleases to authorise in 
writing failure to attend or to be so represented has the result 
that the assessee loses any right of appeal against the assessment. 

iii) It should, however, be particularly noted that the provisions 
of section G1 merely refer to attendance. Itciurns and verifications 
required under the Act must be signed either by the assessee him- 
self or by some representative duly authorised for the purpose in 
proper legal form so that his acts will bind his principal. 

{Hi) It is desirable that tax-payers should be allowed to use what- 
ever agency they please for the purpose of representing their case ; 
and whatever person they authorise to represent them whether he 
be an employ^, an accountant or any other person, has presum- 
ably been selected by them as the person having the best know- 
ledge of their accounts and financial position, and such person_ is 
entitled to appear before any income-tax authority and to give 
explanations and produce evidence regarding any points of doubt 
that may arise. 

91. Assessment of Bogus Companies and Firms. {Section 
23- A). — (i) The object underlying the introduction of this section is 
to prevent the avoidance of income-tax and super-tax by com- 
panies, firms or other association of individuals by the adoption of 
certain devices. Where the Income-tax Officer is satisfied that a 
company, firm or other association of individuals is adopting any 
of the devices mentioned in sub-sections (I) and {2) of section 23-A 
he should obtain the approval of the Assistant Commissioner to 
assess the individual members on their share of the profits and 
gains and if it is accorded proceed to assess accordingly. The As- 
sistant Commissioner should give the firm, company or association 
of individuals as the case may be, a hearing before he directs the 
Income-tax Officer to refrain from determining the sum payable 
as income-tax by it and make the assessment on the members. 

Q 
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• ,V: "■ Ber.„v tlie passing 

'.’-eeond Amendment) Act, 1933, there 
.'■'i 111 (he .y-f for t!ie i-i-me of a notice under section 

5'“- iinnneia! year for the purposes of 
'•. 0 , .he ni' Mjoe ot vear. 3’he ab'C/ic/’ of such a provi- 
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UhMinral c<Mii]>anio.'3 and othei* teuiponuy re- 


j , '" ' 1 ' *■* ' i*‘ ‘'•'‘■'.iiae their more riermancnt resi- 

'■ ' -i iiu-'Uiie-tax by Icavnm' the country before the close 
^ in'v.' si-etion^ -J }-A i.s de.si^ned to bring’ such 
; ■ ’ ' c ; umier a—c-mieiu. When' it appears to an Income-tax 
< M;cer t:;u a. per am ma.y lea.ve India during the current year or 
•' 1’ ''vpu^ .'iid m'.y not retrrn to India lie mav .>erve a 
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h- •!! I"-'. ,-,l and of ills e-timated total income for the period from 
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d iN' of hn defcirture. 'riu* minimum [teriod witiiin which such a 
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return dioul<l be i'e(juireii to be made is seven d;iys. The Income- 
ta.N niiicer m >) m the exi-rcise of his di.scretion allow any period 
e\'eedmu' tin- limit aeeordimf to t)ie circnmstaiices of each case. 
Hueh a n.iiiee i. ;i notiee under section 22 (2^ :ind all the provisions 
rel.uui',' to a'-e-snK-m apply ihoretifter. Tiie asse.ssment shall be 
made for <mc!) completed previous year included in the period of 
a-''e,-siii,-nt at the rati' at which such total income would have 
been charu'ed liad it been fully assessed. As regards the period 
from the expiry of the last of such previous years to the probable 
date of departure the fneoine-tax Oiricer .should estimate the total 
ineonu' and assi..;s u at the rate in force for the year during which 
the assessment is made. 


I'i) It should he particularly noted that this section should nor be 
used to assess an iiieomo which has escaped assessment or has 
been assessed at too low u rate in respect of which the Income-tax 
Otiicer cannot issue a notice under section 3-i. 

93. Asscssnioit of dt’ccascd persons. (Section 24-B.) (0 This 
section provides tint an executor, administrator or other legal 
repre.sentative of a deceased person shall be treated as an assessee 
for tiie purposes of an assessment on the income of a 
sou. There was no provision in the Act for the ^ssessnienfc of the 
incomes of deceased persons before the passing of the ^7 

come-tux (Second Amendment) Act, 1933, with the 
such incomes escaped tax. The Act as now amen^ c _ 

that loophole. The liability of an executor, administrator or other 
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legal repi-esentative in respect of tax due by the deceased is, how- 
ever, contined to tlie payment of tax lo the extent to which the 
estate of the deceased is ciH)ai)le of meeting ihe charge. The 
charge of income-tax on the income of a deceased person does not 
rank in any way prior to otlier charges to which the estate may 
he liable. 

(//) Tite procedure to be followed in juakittg .such assessments is 
a.s follows. Where no notice has been served on a deceased per-son 
under section '2'2 (2) or .‘31 as the case may be, a notice may bo 
served on the executor, administrator or other legal representative 
and an a.ssessment made as if such person were the asso.ssee. 
Where notice has been served on a decea.sed pcr.son, but no re- 
turn has been made or where the return made is in the Income-tax 
Ofticer’s opinion incorrect nr incomplete, tite .lncomi‘-tax Oflicer 
may assess the income and determine the tax payable. Por the 
purposes of making such asso.ssmcnts, the Income-tax Oflicer may 
require the executor, administrator or legal representative of the 
deceased to produce documents or other evidence under sections 
‘2‘2 and ‘23. All the provisions of the Act relating to the assess- 
ment and collection of a tax apply to these cases. See also para- 
graph 118. 

(Hi) Where an assessment is made in j)nrsuanco of sub-.secrions 
(2) and (d) of section •21-,B, the a.'^sessment should be regarded as one 
made under seciion/23, since the legal representative of the de- 
ceased is for the purposes of the Act the iisse.ssee. .-Vll the conse- 
quences of an assessment under seilion ‘23 will therefore follow : 

a notice of demand can he issued to the legal representative 
under section *29, and an appeal can be tiled by him under section 
•30 or other relief sought by him in the circumstances and lo the 
extent that similar relief could have been sought by the assessee 
.had he been alive. 

94. Set-off of Ions under one iicud of inconic a(jainst income 
under another head. — (i) Under the Act of 1918 it was the aggregate 
amount chargeable under each of the separate heads mentioned in 
sections 7 to 12 of the Act that determined the total and taxable 
iucome of an assessee, so that when a person carried on a trade or 
profession and also had an income from house property, if he had 
■actually incurred a loss from the trade or profession, the figure 
adopted under that head in arriving at the aggregate amount of 
the income chargeable to tax' was nil and not a minus sum. Under 
the provisions of section 24 of the Act a loss under one head of 
income may now be charged against profits under another in the 

Vipen .nrlmitted to the benefits of 
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gni SS3JU00 X5.re(l aip ssajun f pasiioDt: aip „ 

JO aouasajd aqi ui paanpojd ‘sassaujiAv ^uaiagjns , 

pncTnjAVGloAWjo'Xuouipsajaipuodnaq q ssafun , 

‘uoscaA} Xuc JO ‘pauuiapuoa jo ‘papipui ‘pauSioj jb , 
gq 0} ?qSno UBUi ou ‘tiypM; aqj jaidBtp ‘ijjxig „ 
gin pja.«pa Suiq JO JoaX isjp aip jo ajiijEjs aq; „ 

Xq IWH XjpjSaj puB Xpuaiaipns jou , 

sKAi ?i 4 cqi ‘“”'1 OJ pusd aq ;qSiui qaiqAv' jjBa aqj ^ 
jsmcSB paSajpj sbav Surqj Xire ji ^Bqi ‘Xiisn7 „ 
•ajq jaq xym pajidxo qajqAV , 
paosBOJl JOJ aApismbui Xjda auqi B)‘'ti}aqBzqa; , 
mCi a'lJ JO o?"jnjs b Xq Xjiio ‘uosBajj apBui sba\ , 
‘jiiAi Xaoj 0 } ‘uopuajui jo ‘jnoABapua ub yiqj pu y , 
•inopSuiq siq; ojiq savbj pqjaduit aqi in Suuq oj ^ 
jno.rtap'ua ub Joj'ajiumnajd BjoXpio pajaipui sba\ , 
■ujqSig at[i Xjuajj ^uiq jo jboX pjiqj-XiJtqi a'qj iii „ 
‘Xasjo’vv Ftqpjoa JBqj •pajidxaasuvaqq si iptijAV „ 
•‘nypAM oqi'jaidEqa ‘.Ubjij iiaanb jb jBa'X jsjtjbqj „ 
joonUBjs aqjXq Xuoiaj apBiii XjuoJiinaq ‘uosBaJi „ 
JOB SI ‘pajduianB aajoj Xq ‘iiipiaj aqi jo sajnjBis „ 
puB SA\BI pn«aK»’;pii'’J om vaAqns oj jiioABaptia „ 
ire (payaAqns loii ojoai uiopSiiiq aqi jo SAiiq aqi 
IBH) ‘spuBi) IJB no passajuoa kba\ q iBip sapisaq) „ 
jcqi JOJ J snoauojja sba\ ‘pauiiuj sbav -juauiqaBad „ 
-mi aqj qaiqA^ iiodn ‘uopapiinoj aqj jnqj, £ „ 

•asiAuaqjo , 

jou piiB 'AiB[ iioiiiiiioa nqj jo sainj aqj oj qtii , 
-pjoanBaq nj jqftio siiosbajj jo sibuj ]]b ‘qiiiaj aqj „ 
jgjduqa ‘.6BI^,• liaanb jo joaX j^Jli aqj jo amjBjs „ 
jatllouB Xq'jBqi astAvaqq pm: -ju -Aqr.j qjOc aqj „ 
Xq patinuisaj piiB 'Xb-wb iiaqBj ‘jwjij aqj jajdBqa „ 
‘.Xrei:( 'uaanb jo jbaX jsjij aqj jo ajnjBjs aqj „ 
Xq l!uiaq ‘qiqJf!?! aqjXJtiau Jiiiiq jo ii«iaj aqj tit „ 
juatmiiiJBd jo job Xiib Xq apmu ‘siiosBajj A\aii ||b „ 
:aiinj jBqj aaiti« paA\aqs aq UBa juamBqjBd ut uoij „ 
•cjapap qans Atn: jo jiiapaaajtl mi jBqj pm; ‘/Xbau; „ 
iiaqBj SB.W jiiauiBijJBd iii siiosBajj Aiaii “iiuiqa „ 
-sp JO JAAiod ip: ‘ajnjBis ■qaiqAi Xq •ju -Aip;.! 'Jc „ 
aqj JO ainjnjs jBqj iq {latmipjo kba\ jBqA\ jiu| 'iios „ 
-WJJ paSpnfpB piiu 'pajBi'aap aq ppioqs “imijmi , 
jrqj ‘aaJOj iq qijs si qaiqAj 'qjiiaj aqj jajdBqa 
‘qjjnoj aqj ’.Oiiau J!iqq jo Uiiiaj aqj jo juaX 
jypaqj m ajujBjs B Xq ‘pajav.iia pm: ‘papiAOjd 
Xquiaads ajojajaqj si;a\ ji tjaarqnsaqjjoaaiiinpijd „ 
jcajS aqj oj 'piioaag aqj pJBqaijj Jiiqq jo a’liqj 
aqi iii'jiintiiBiiiBd iq siio'.b.uj aq oj pajopap ajaax 
fuonay FjaAi[) ‘jtiaiiiBiiJBd iq iiosBajj J{uuB|aap jo „ 
‘ainjnjs JBqj ui asnBpVaqj jo'iio'.Baj X(| jBqj, t 

•ajnjBjs jBqj iiiqipu tiosirajj oj jimmiiB pjp . 
‘aSjrip s.pjojjEjjg jo (jira aqj jo sapanji: aqj jo „ 
Xac II! ‘suotjaB sn fjuoai mi jBqj piiy -jaB jbiji „ 
JO lini’jcJBp’ap aqj Aq Xbam: iiaqijj pm: jiaiiiBjjs „ 
-OJ Si’qaq ‘siaqjo sjaAip pm: ‘Xniuid ‘aujiiii’ spi „ 
'aiaun’spitiiq aqj Siqinq sb ‘ajiui.-js jBqj ajojaq „ 
fUOSBaj) ip:’ lajnjBjs jbi|j iqqjiAi papiiaqajdtiHO 
fi jBqAi jiiq 'iiosBajj si Jiiqqjmi jBqj^ ■snqiuntftp 
•ojj sp 71 1 -Aipji Vz aqj jo ajnji:)s aqj iij iiAiop „ 
JOS piiB paiioijiiaiii XiJB[ii3|jJBd ajaai sjiosrajj „ 
IP ‘pajinqpm piiB pamjapim iiosBajj jo ajnjBii „ 
oqj OABOj OJ m:qj ‘jaafipis aqj joj ajBiis jajnajJi „ 
tail joii pinoa ajaqj jvqj Aiaiijj i|an(Ai ‘sjuaiiiBji 
-JBil JO Bsaujapuaj piiBiiiopsiAi nqjXq jBqj, M 

: asaqj 

OJOAi 'jiasuqq saAoipaij oqAi sasn m;tii b ki: aaiiapij 
-uoa qaiis ipiAi pajjaAB jmi; ‘no pajsimq Xpiidianud 
iniq Xq ajaai ipiqAi sjajjBiii aq qjBa aqj joj aib[ 
JO jojjBUi aqj p’anlljB oq ii ‘amr[ nodn ‘ajiis 
uiB I ‘JOU pip JI ; siiosjad asoqj nodn iioissajiiiiq 
Xirc api'ui JI jBqj junaq jon aABij j Xpuj jnji 

•iiiaqj 

jsurcSu poipiiiqaq ppjoqK iioijBi^ajJjuoa a[qijjaj jBqj 


JO jaSuB oqj jsaj ‘saApsuiaqj ucauiap oj ajaAv Xaqj 
XjiJBAi Avoq ‘Aiouq uamapuaS asoqj jaj oj (uoijuaj 
-ui aqj SBAi jBqj jqnop ou puB) paAjas jnq i papua 
ajBqap aqj os puB ‘japjo aqqnd Xub aAiaaaj oj ssoj 3 
ooj SBAV aajjBiu aqj^ ‘sjapjo ,spjoi aqj oj jiuiqns 
OJ J?uisnjaj JOJ ajqBqstund naaq psq jnq uoissaj 
-ojd Jiaqj JO Xjnp puB jnouoq aqj Xq ‘ji oj paSijqo 
Xjuo JOU aiaAV Xaqj ‘SEOjaqAv jduiajuoa jBqj „ 
JOJ jsuibSe papaaaojd puu ‘joj juas aq jqSiui „ 
Xaqj jBqj „ ‘aupvora puB „SuosBajj qSjq jo niaqj „ 
Xq pasnaan uosjad b qjiAi jasunoa jo’ aq jsjnp „ 
juqj ‘sjaXAiEj asoqj jo u’oijdmnsajd aqj „ jsuibSb 
SiiiqSiaAui ‘ssaujajjiq qaniu qjui ‘sjaqjo : auiujjaj 
-ap puB paaaojd oj jauuBm jbijav ui ‘jojnaasojcl aqj 
Xq pajaajip aq pjnoqs aSpnf aqj jBqj uaqj ‘ajom 
ou SBAV qanpv „S juasuoa Jtaqj jnoqjuv auop aq „ 
pinoqs j?ujqj b ipns jEqj „ ' ‘Xunjpqsiin jEipivauios 
‘aqqsip piiB iioissEtl qjLvv ji jo aaijou qooj ‘uois 
-Baao auios nodn ‘suouiiuoa jo asiioq aqj (‘jojibjj 
sumiiBjiq jsoiii aqj jo ‘jojapjiiui uBuinqui jsoiu aqj 
‘iiopj si\op:pm:as jsoiu aqj oj paiuap aq Xjjsnf ubd 
JO ‘SB.VV jaAoii qapiAv) ‘a\B[ jo jajjBm ui uiiq j'bissb 
OJ ‘pajisap aq si: jasunoa qans uqq pa'uSi'ssn j)nq 
sjaad jb asnoq aqj jajjy •uaAi 3 aq' ubo sb ‘jasunoa 
iiiiq iiiiinffissi: JO oaiiBjsumajia jbijj ui ‘uoijnaasojd 
jaajtpiii jniB ‘XjtsotuiuE jBajfi sb jo aauBjsui ub Xq 
ssBil jmuiBa j ajaq piiy ‘aiej jo jbjjbui aqj oj aaBjd 
aiiiBs aqj iii jjjBaq sbav jasuiioa snj ‘Xop jxau aqj, 

•os aq OJ paSpajAVOuqaB 
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Hovamber IMli. — Mrs. Augustus Yilliers called aud told 
me the cause of the Duchesse de Nemours’ death was ascer- 
tained to proceed from a simple drop of coagulated blood in 
one of the arteries. In all other respects she was perfectly 
healthy. 

The claims that are to be made upon England by the 
merchants of various countries for compensation in conse- 
quence of the bombardment of Canton will, it is said, 
amount to several millions. 

Wovcniber 15ih . — Havelock has written to Sir Colin 
Campbell, asldng for reinforcements, as he was hemmed in 
at Lucknow and could not return to Cawnpore. Sir Colin 
answered that he had not a man to send, and if he had there 
were no means of transport to send them up the country. 
Lord Canning is much blamed for not having organised a 
transport corps since the beginning of the war. Havelock’s 
j)Osition is thought to be one of imminent danger. He is 
now in the same position as the garrison he marched to 
relieve. He has lost 500 men and his best officer, General 
Neill. The English ladies who went to Compiegue for the 
fetes have just returned, and seem to have been greatly 
amused. The Emperor as much occxtpied with Madame 
Walewska as ever. They were struck with the freedom in 
conversation and manners of the Court, which is most 
remarkable in Princess Mathilde. Their forgetfulness of all 
convenances is quite incredible, and in more than one instance 
excited the disgust of the Empress as well as that of her 
guests. 

November ISth. — A. friend of Lord Canning’s told me he 
supposed I should speak against him. I said I had no such 
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intention ; was deeply sorry to hear him abused, and that I 
had written to him three months ago, urging him to adopt a 
vigorous line against the rebels, as the feeling in England 
was very strong, and no other policy would be approved. I 
had always considered Lord Canning one of my most intimate 
friends. 

November 19th . — Poor Augustus Stafford has evidently 
been killed by his doctors, judging by the evidence at the 
inquest. He had first a tremendous dose of laudanum for 
spasms, then was bled to the extent of thirty ounces ; the 
bandage afterwards coming off, he lost a good deal more 
blood, and in this state of exhaustion the doctor and his 
servant were obliged to keep him walking about to prevent 
his dying from the laudanum. When this failed to keep 
him awake, they beat the soles of his feet for several hours 
with such violence that they broke the pieces of wood and 
took off all the skin from his feet. This saved him for the 
moment, and he went to Dublin for further advice, but died 
in a few days from utter exhaustion. He told Mr. H. Herbert 
that he had been horribly treated, and was dying from the 
effects of that treatment. Mr. Herbert very properly urged 
an inquiry, and his father also expressing a wish to that 
effect, an inquest was held, but the jury acquitted the 
doctor, whose colleagues gave evidence in his favour. I hear 
that Lord Strangford married Miss Lennox ten days ago. 
The marriage took place at Lord Stamford’s place in the 
country. Lord Strangford was dying when the ceremony 
was performed. 

November 2Bth . — Good news has arrived from India ; the 
53rd and 93rd Queen’s Regiments have joined Havelock at 
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Lucknow. Colonel Greatked’s flying column will also join 
him there from Delhi, when he will have 7,000 men, which 
will enable him to remove the garrison. Colonel Greathed 
has gained two victories over the fugitives between Delhi 
and Agra, took forty-three guns and five lakhs of rupees. 
Miss Anson’s marriage with Mr. Curzon' is announced. 

November 2*7 th . — Eeceived a letter from Lord Derby, who 
comes to London on the 30th to have a conference with the 
leaders of the party. He says he has heard from Disraeli, 
who is very pugnacious. Lord Ellenborough also means to 
speak his mind openly upon India, but, as usual, does not 
seem willing to work with an3^body else. People talk of our 
victories in India as being proofs of Lord Palmerston’s 
glorious administration. I cannot myself see that anybody 
deserves any credit for them, excepting our splendid soldiers ; 
for these successes have been gained by a handful of troops 
who were there at the time the mutiny broke out and before 
a single man had arrived from England. Moreover, if he 
had listened to Lord Ellenborough and our party, who urged 
his Government to send out more troops two months sooner, 
the massacre at Cawnpore and a great many other atrocities 
would have been prevented. 

November SOth. — ^Mr. Bentinck called and announced the 
death of Lord Pitzhardinge, whose last words were : ‘ The 
angel of death is hovering over Berkeley Castle, and if you 

don’t feed those ducks in the lower pond. I’ll be d d if 

you don’t lose them all.’ Old habit strong in death ! 

December 1st . — Lord Canning is again much blamed for 
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liis coiuluci to ilic taloolcdfira, ilio gvoai native landovnicrs. 
The chief of ilicse is jrann Singh, -who is one of the largest 
holders of property in Onde, hut liad boon deprived by the 
late King of a considerable portion of his estates. He 
promised to support us if we reinstated him. Our Govern- 
ment was pressed to accede to this by some of our ablest 
men, but they temporised, and i'^faun Singli decided to act 
against us, and roused all the other taloolcdars, and our 
countrymen had scarcely obtained possession of Lnchnow 
wlien they found themselves besieged tliere. Saw Lord 
Derby this afternoon in high spirits and evidently deter- 
mined to malce a slashing speech, but nothing can be 
arranged till he has read the Queen’s Speech. 

Dcccmher 2nd . — I was greatly shocked on my return homo 
to hear of the death of Norman !Macdonald from apojdexy. 
Wc had been great friends since we were at Oriel, lie was 
Vicc-Chambcrluin to the Queen, lie was calling on Lady 
Ely at the moment of his sci/urc, and died the same day. 
He was a very obliging and friendly man, and much liked in 
society. 

December 5rd , — The Queen opened Parliament to-day. 
The Duchess of ^lanchostcr was in the IIouso. She was 
full of Compiegne. When Lord Derby got up, people ceased 
talking. His speech was very good, some parts exti’emely 
eloquent. He attacked Lord Canning and the Government 
in England and quizzed Mr. Yernon Smith unmercifully. 
Lord Granville made no defence either for tlie Government 
or for his friend Lord Canning, simj)ly saying that the}’’ 
must stand or fall by their own acts. Lord Ellenborough 
then made a very good, short, and energetic speech, but in 
rather too loud and overbearing a tone. The Duke of 
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Sir < '••Itii ( ’.uiirlfll iif tuii fit tiji'Hi 

< ’.IV, utta-'l;- •! ts!- ;ir:ny, totally it, 

Jiiv.’infij It'i'/, .\t» inf-ttnot^ , a'tojnpt v.-.i-' nut*!'’ <‘'ti tli*' 

1-ltli to -'ui:i‘o tlio l’,tn{>--ror Xa.i’o).',,;!. 'rim--- nronrul'-.'' 

v/fj-i' llirii'.vii I'.t lii‘i rarria-.'o :>■, it -.toivp d :it tl:-* <lo.>f of tlv’ 
()p«T;l-hoU‘;.', !ui(l ail .‘Xj-Io-i*- 1, '.liattori’.iir tho i-.ifriao,-', |:lli- 
iiio tilt: lunvc,;, aii'l v.'ouu<iin:f :i 'tro.it muiil' -rof I'tit 

tho Kmpi'ror uii'I llinj.io,-: w. ro unhurt. Th** Ihnp -ror’^ hnt 
v.ais torn uud lii:^ rorolf'.-iil !;ru:htly scn'.t<‘h>'il, us also was tho 
I'hnpri’.'is’.s chcol:. Tlu-ir rot'option hy tlu* iiuili<*iu'<' at tho 
Oporu was most onthufu’a-stiiMiU'I tlu-ir r--tuni to th" Tuilerie.s 
a porfi'ct ovation. 'J’ho mimhi-r of woutuh'il is 102. Tv.vnty- 
povt'ii por.snns arc arivstdl, nil of tluMU Italian.^. Onsini tho 
chief wa.s hiiuFclf sovoroly v.'ouiukHl, which ]uwonte(l his 
o.scapin^, ami led to his appivhension. lli.s servant fooli.shly 
went, about, inquiring after his inastor, and when asked his 
nanio, fainted. On his recovery he was threatened with 
arrest, if he did not give his address. He did so, and tho 
gemlariuc went to his house and found Or.sini in bed with 
a Bovcrc wound in the head. On seeing Ihoin ho exclaimed 
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‘ Je suis perdu/ and then attempted to pass himself off as 
an Englishman, but his accent betrayed him. 

From Lord M. to Lord Cowley. 

HeTonCovixt; JarraaTy 17, 1858. 

My dear Cowley, — If you have an opportunity, pray he so kind 
as to express to the Emperor my congratulations at his wonderful 
escape. In common with all Europe I rejoice at it for public 
reasons, but do so also from personal feelings for him. The French 
must admire the defence of Lucknow, say what they will. They 
may have generals who would have done as well as Inglis in 
defending the place, but they have no one who could have written 
his simple though eloquent despatch. 

Tours truly, 

Malmesbury. 

January 20 th . — We are asked to the Princess PoyaPs 
wedding. 

January 21sL — ^The Queen was exceedingly gracious to 
me at the ball yesterday, expressing her regret that Lady 
Malmesbury could not attend. I was much amused at over- 
hearing a conversation between Persigny and Sir George 
Lewis on the subject of the attempt on Louis Napoleon. Sir 
George affirmed that the cause of the attempt was the 
occupation of Pome by the Ei-ench. Persigny replied, ‘ If 
we were not there, the Austrians would be.’ The other 
answered : ‘ In that case, the Emperor of Austria would 
have been assassinated.’ Persigny, at this, got into a tower- 
ing passion, and said that the cases were quite different. 
The Emperor of Austria had two hundred heirs to the Crown, 
and the Emperor of Prance only one. I tried to appease 
him, for he was in a perfect fury, and accompanied him into 
one of the outer rooms, where we sat talking for half an houi*. 

January 2hth . — The marriage of the Princess Eojal with 
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Prince Frederick William of Prussia takes place to-day. 
Immense crowds assembled to see the can-iagc go to tbe 
Chapel Poyal. Tlic ‘ Jirorning Post ’ says Lord Palmerston 
carried the sword of State ‘ with an easy grace and dignity;’ 
the ‘ Times ’ says ‘ with a ponderous solemnity.’ The 
Princess Koyal was quite composed. 

Fthruav}/ lut. — Porsign}' is much alarmed at the state of 
public feeling with respect to the refugees, and says that if 
England does not malcc some concession we must have war. 
d’lie Emperor will do all he can to Icoep peace, but fears he 
will bo unable to do so should wo remain obstinate. This 
will oblige us to make some alteration in our laws respecting 
refugees,' for at this moment, when our resources are ta.xed 
to the \itniost to rccoiKpicr India, we are not in a position to 
have war with anyone. 

Fcbruarij Ofh . — Lord Palmerston introduced his bill for 
an amendment of the law respecting refugees yesterday 
evening. It was very ill received, and the debate adjoux-ned. 
The only alteration proposed, however, is to make conspiracy 
to murder felony instead of a misdemeanour, which it has 
hitherto been ; but the Emperor has given such offence by 
countenancing the insults offered to England by the Fi’ench 
colonels, that John Bull has got his back up, and though the 
Emperor declares that he did not Icnow of these addresses of 
the colonels in the ‘ Moniieur,’ and regrets them, England is 
gx-eatly offended, and not disposed to please France. A vote 

‘ Eiigliuid is now imying for her long-continued reception and protection 
of well-known assassins who have lied from justice to our shores to teacli 
our ciiminals the mysteries of dynamite and other deadly compounds. The 
first inventor of these, and of the clockwork apparatus for exploding them, 
was a German, who had prepared the destruction of a ship during its passage 
to America. 
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of llianlvS to the Government and army of India vas also 
proi^osed yesterday. Palmerston had given notice that a 
vote of thanks to the arm}’’ and navy of India Avould he 
moved on Fchruary 8. He then, without any notice, added 
Lord Canning, Lord Harris, and Lord Elphinstonc. This, 
of course, ga,ve rise to great discussion, and many things 
were said which must be very painful to Lord Canning. 
Lord Palmerston was obliged to declare that if the vote 
passed it would not j) revent an}' future discussion on Lord 
Canning’s conduct. Lord Elphinstoue’s name was loudly 
cheered by all parties, who agreed that he had thoroughly 
deserved the thanks of Parliament. 

Fehruanj lOih . — The discussion on the Pefugee Bill was 
resumed yesterday. Lord John Bussell spoke against it. 
Disraeli suiiported the Government, and the House divided 
in favour of the bill by a majority of 299 against 99. 

Fthruarij I2ih , — Lord Grey in the House of Lords pre- 
sented a petition of the East India Company, pi'otesting 
against its abolition, and made a veiy fine speech. 

Fchruary 13//(. — Lord Palmerston introduced his bill for 
the abolition of the East India Company, bringing no accusa- 
tion against i(., or giving any intelligible reason for this act 
of spoliation. 

Fehrnaru I7lh, Tf>ron Onirt . — Lord and Ladv Derbvarrived 
with Lord O.^snlston. Tlie former talked very openly upon 
polities, and evidently will not refuse ofiice if it is oftei'od him. 

F'hru'try 19//;. — Hard black frost. We went oxit wild- 
fiovl slio'oting. The Bill fur the Abolition of Church-ratvs 
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passed in the House of Commons by a majority of 63. Mr. 
Tom Baring’s amendment to the India Bill defeated by 145. 

February 20th. — Ossulston, who left yesterday, arrived 
again at four o’clock, bringing the news of the defeat of the 
Government upon Mr. Milner Gibson’s amendment to the 
Eefugee Bill, which was to the following effect : ‘ That this 
House hears with much concern that it is alleged that recent 
attempts upon the life of the Emperor of the Erench have 
been devised in England, and expresses its detestation of 
such guilty enterprises. That this House is ready at ah 
times to assist in remedying any defects in the Criminal Law, 
which, after due investigation, are j^i’oved to exist, yet it 
cannot but regret that Her Majesty’s Government, previously 
to inviting the House to amend the law of conspiracy, at the 
present time has not felt it to be their duty to make some 
reply to the important despatch received from the Erench 
Government, dated Paris, Jan. 20.’ The majority of our 
party voted for the amendment, which was carried b}’- a 
majority of nineteen — 234 against 215. Lord Palmerston 
made a very intemperate speech, and actually shook his fist at 
the Manchester chque. Disraeli’s face was worth anything — 
a mixture of triumph and sarcasm that he could not repress. 
Ossulston voted with the Government. 

February 21sf. — I got a letter this morning saying that 
Lord Palmerston has resigned, and that Lord Derby would 
be sent for. I telegraphed to Lord Lonsdale, ‘ What news ? 
Ought I to come?’ and the answer arrived at two o’clock, 
simply saying, ^Come up directly.’ So it is evident Lord 
Derby is sent for. 

I go up to London to-morrow. 
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February 2.2nd . — Went to London, and found that Lord 
Derby had accepted office. He has requested me to tahe the 
department of the Foreign Office. Lord Elleuhorough has 
the India Board j Buhver joins in the Colonial Office ; Glad- 
stone and Lord Grey refuse to join, and Lord St. Leonards is 
succeeded hy Sir Frederick Thesiger as Lord Chancellor. 
The War Office and Admiraltj'’ are not yet filled up. 

February 2Uli . — The Cabinet is made' up as follows : 
Premiei-, Lord Derh}’^ ; Lord Chancellor, Lord Chelmsford ; 
President of the Council, Lord Salisbury ; ' Privy Seal, 
Lord Hardwicke ; - Foreign Office, Lord Malmesbury ; 
Home Office, Mr. Walpole; Colonies, Sir E. Bulwer- 
Lytton ; ^ Admiralty, Sir John Pakingtou ; War Office, 
General Peel ; Board of Trade, Mr. Henley ; First Com- 
missioner of Works, Lord John Manners ; Board of 
Control, Lord Ellenborough ; Chancellor of the Exchequei’, 
Mr. Disraeli. In giving me the Foreign Office, Lord Derby 
has imposed a very great responsibility upon me. At this 
moment our relations with France are in a state of more 
than tension, and it will require the utmost temper both 
in this country and there to clear away the clouds that 
threaten a storm. I have great confidence, not only in the 
good sense of the Emperor, but also in what I consider to be 
the undoubted disposition he entertains to do all he can to 
keep Avell with England. In the numberless conversations I 
have had with him, I have always observed this feeling to be 
uppermost, and that he is quite aware that his uncle owed 

^ The Marquis of Salisbury died Apidl 1868. 

" The Earl of Ilardwiche died September 1873. 

® Lord Lytton died in January 1873. 

The Earl of Ellenborough died September 1871. 
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liis great inisfortnnes principnll}* to liis constant eninit}" to 
this countiy. I do not feel so nuich confidence in his 
Ministers, "Walcwslci and Pei\signy, but I hope and believe 
that be holds Ihein firmly in hand, and that he ■will not allow 
their prejudices or passions to act upon his j)olicy. 

Fchruarif 2o//i. — All the arrangements arc comj)lcted, and 
the new ^Ministers kiss hands to-morrow. Lord Derby is to 
make his statement on ^Monday. Mi*. Seymour Fitzgerald is 
Under- Secret ary to the Foreign Oflicc, and I have appointed 
j\Ir. Bidwcll and i\rr. Woltr' as my private secretaries. 

Fchrunrij 2GtJi . — The hard frost continues. Lord Derly’s 
Government has several times been on the point of breaking 
down. The worst hitch happcjied yesterday. Ljdton was 
forced to resign the Colonies, finding that he could not be 
re-elected for Hertfordshire. I pei'suaded Lord Stanley to 
take the office to serve his father’s Government, so all is 
right again. 


From Lord df. lo Lord Covdey.- 

IjOiulon ; February 27, 1S5S. 

jMy dear Cowley, — I have only a moment to say that I am glad 
to find an old friend and one so eminently useful as yourself still 
at Paris. I hope yon will give me your assistance as willingly as 
you did in 1852. Persigny declares, sur la icte do scs enfants^ that 
the animus is good at the Tnilerics. 

Tours sincerely, 

Mauiesbury. 


^ Now Sir Ilemy At'’ollI’, M.P. for Portsmouth. 

' Earl Cowley died in 1881, after a most distinguished career in diplo- 
macy. I iiGYer Iniow a man of hnsiness so naturally gifted for that profession. 
Straightforward himself, he easily discovered guile in others who sought to 
deceive him, and this was well hnown to such. He remained ambassador at 
Paris till 18G7, and was not a little assisted hy the remarlcahle intelligence 
of his wife, n£c de llos, and hy her Imowledgo of the world, of society, and 
of courts. 
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3Iarch 1st . — Lord Derby made bis statement tbis after- 
noon to an immensely full House, and spoke Avelb Lady 
Malmesbury bas come up, wbicb is a great comfort to me, as 
I have been bere without servants or carriage, obliged to 
dme at my club, where I am surrounded by discontented 
faces, and worried by those who want places. Lord Stanley 
is Secretary for the Colonies in the place of Sir E. Lytton. 

From Lord M. to Lord Cowley. 

Foreign Of&ce: March 1, 1868. 

My dear Cowley, — ^There can be no doubt that you will be 
reudering a public service at tbis moment in assisting me to calm 
the wayward spirits on both sides the Channel. That is the first 
and most important point. Then again no one is, or can be, satu- 
rated (this is Clarendon’s word) like you with the questions 
emanating from the Treaty of Paris and impending in the approach- 
ing Conferences. After all this is settled, and if I am still in office, 
it will be time to talk over your personal wishes respecting yours. 
I therefore, with much pleasure, consider you to have complied with 
every request. I will write again to-night if I have anything to 
tell you after Lord Derby’s statement. Pi’ay mention that we 
think of sending some respectable gentleman to Najhes to watch the 
trial of the Engineers, and give a fair and complete report of their 
state. He will merely take a letter to Caraffa, and not stay a day 
after the business is settled. The French appear to have acted 
loijalement in this business at Naples, and they need not think that 
we have any arriere-pensee. There is now only a Deputy Vice- 
Consul to report, of whom I personally know nothing. 

Yours sincerely, 

Malmesbury. 

Ilarcli 2nd . — Lord Grey said to Lady Tanker ville that be 
would have joined Lord Derby’s Government if it bad not 
been for Mr. Disraeli, and tbat Mr. Gladstone would also 
have joined bim bad be been offered the leadership of the 
Commons. The Duchess of Manchester is made Mistress of 
the Robes, vice the Duchess of Wellmgton. The Duke of 
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Wcllingion lias given liis adlierence to Lord Derly, altliougli 
lie accepted tlie Garter from Lord Palmerston, and Lord 
Derby bad given away bis place at Court to tbe Dube of 
Beaufort. 

From Lord M. io Lord, Cowley. 

London : JIarcb 2, 1858. 

bly doar Cowley, — Wc find it utterly impossible to proceed witb 
Palmerston’s Bill. Lord Jolin Russell lias thrown liiniself into the 
arms of the Radicals, b}- ivliom be has been gladly taken, and ho 
and Glad.stone have pledged tbemselves, "with 1-10 men, to interrupt 
any bill, in any way, and for any time. If wc are beaten now. Lord 
John must be the next man. Clarendon airreed with mo that all 
moderate men niii.st deprecale .such an advent accompanied by a 
Reform Bill, wbieli would make the House of Commons a revolu- 
tionary and unmanageable bod}’. *. 

Yours sincerely, 

Malmcscukv. 


From Lord ilf. to Lord Cowley. 

London : JIaicli 2, 1858. 

]\Iy dear Cowley, — I must now inform you oh nous cn sommes 
with 1\I. de Persigny upon the Refugee question. I had two inter- 
views yesterday with him, and Lord Derby had another, in which 
wc laid before him (according to pi'cvious agreement) the model of 
such a despatch as might satisfy the House of Commons. It was 
a suitable protest against the insinuations contained in Count 
Walewski’s despatch of January 28, and would at the same time 
allow the French Government to find a dignified ecliappatoire 
from the present iDOsition, so painful to all parties. To the general 
tone, Persigny made no objection, but he j)ressed earnestly that we 
should not enter into any argument in defence of our law, but 
confine ourselves to vindicating the honour and character of the 
English people. . . . 

Prepare, therefore, the way for this course and consummation ; 
it is difficult and almost impossible to do so hei’e satisfactorily. 
With the best animus, Persigny is so cniporte, that we cannot reason 
witb him ; his vehemence and excitability make interviews anything 
but agreeable. I wish particularly to avoid any sort of complaint 
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being made of him to bis enemy, Walcwski, or oven to tbc Emperor 
npon this sco7-e ; bnt there is one point which you mrcsl press npon 
the Emperor, and which he must in his turn press upon Persigny — 
namelj’-, that it is utterly fatal to the carrying out of delicate opera- 
tions, or even of routine business, if ho repeats and relates to the 
Opposition all that passes between him and Her itiajesty’s ^Ministers. 
After my first conversation on the 20th, in which we pi’oposcd a 
course somewhat similar to the present, he went and related the 
whole to Lord Palmerston, and, that yon may not doubt the fact, 
be himself told me that he had done so, together with Palmerston’s 
observations. Ton know well enough that, whatever the Govern- 
ment, and whatever the Opposition, it is impossible to carr}' on po- 
litical matters unless the Foreign Ambassadors arc tongue-tied with 
the Opposition. It always was looked upon as a point of honour, 
just as it is witli our own, many of whom must be always opposed 
to the dc facto Government in opinions. Pmy, then, lot him bo 
warned by his master, but not by h\sfcUoio-sc7‘vani, whom he hates 
with all the bitterness imaginable. 

Yonr.s sincerely, 

l^rAI.MUSUUUY. 

March 4ih , — Sent my despatch in answer to Walewsld's 
to-day. Sir E. Lyiton is offended Avith Lord Derby, Avlioin 
he accuses of having acted Avith unjustifiable haste in filling 
up the Secretaryship of the Colonies. It appears there was 
some misundei’standing betAveen the Iayo — that Lytton only 
said he Avas not sure of his re-election, AA'hich Lord Derby’- 
understood to be a positiA'e statement that he could not re- 
obtain his seat. 


From Lord ilf. io Loi'd Coxoley. 

Foreign Office : March ■!, 1858. 

My dear CoAvley, — I send you a despatch which is intended by 
us to be the reply to Walewski’s unfortunate production, and which 
you will present at once, unless yo7i see good reason for the contrary, 
Avhich you will announce by telegraph. The Cabinet find tlmt to 
pass Lord Palmerston’s bill is mipossihle. Even Averc it not so, it 
would be so opposed by J. Russell, Gladstone, and the Radic.als, 
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llial wil.h 140 followers they conid keep the question open, atid 
becoming daily a sorer wound, for a month. Do not pledge us 
to any reform of the law whatevei\ The law is itself on its trial in 
trying Truclovo and Bernard. Three others, including Pyat, are to 
be prosecuted for an infamous libel recommending the murder of 
the Emperor. You will casih’- understand that the sentence in the 
despatch alluding to the law having been unused by our Govern- 
ment from reasons of discretion means a want of evidence, or a 
fear of giving too much notol’icty and false importance to the 
refugee conspirators. But really you ought to remind the Emperor 
of his view of the case of these sconndrcls in 1852, when I came 
into office. Austria, Russia, &c., had addressed the strongest 
remonstrance to us against the refugees, and invited Prance to join 
them. He treated them with contempt, aud no one expressed it 
moi’e stronglj' from him than Walowski, then Ambassador in 
London. I think he may be reminded of this. If we fail in our 
prosecutions our hands will be strengthened, and the popular feeling 
may abate ; but it is now passion aud not I'oason, and our Parlia- 
mentary opponents are making capital of it. If the Emperor, then, 
possesses any of his former sagacity, he will see that he had better 
drop so hot a coal. ‘ I have been utterly misunderstood ; I meant to 
demand nothing ; but, after showing to England, whom I believe 
to be a fi'iend aud ally, the danger I have been in, and suggesting 
by what means she might assist in preventing a repetition of such 
a tragedy, I am met with misconstruction, and even hostile lan- 
guage. Trusting, therefore, to God, &c.. Prance, &c., I shall say 
no more about it.’ If done in a dignified manner, I think it would 
have a good effect on all here, except those whose pi’ofit it is to 
work up a row, and he might put in language which, whilst it 
made his people angry with us, would consign the quarrel to the 
tomb of Pritchard. 

Yours sincerely, 

Malmesburt. 

March 6th. — M. de Persigny is furious at our party coming 
into office, as be is devoted to Lord Palmerston, and instead 
of assisting me to restore the friendly feeling lately subsist- 
ing between England and Prance, bas done all be can to 
prevent in}'- attaining tbat object; not only by relating to 
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Lord Palmerston all that passes between us, but by writing 
letters to the Emperor to increase bis irritation. My im- 
pression is that the Emperor is pretending to be more angry 
than he really is to please the French ; but that, if we are firm, 
he will give way, and intends to do so. I believe, however, that 
the late attempt on his life has greatly shaken his nerves, 
that he is spoilt by a life of ease and pleasure, and does not 
stand being shot at as well as he used to do. Lord Brougham 
says that Bernard, the assassin, would be bailed, as there Avere 
people ready to put down money to any amount, and if he 
w^ere, he would leave the country. This would greatly compli- 
cate our difficulties with France.’ There Avas a great j)arty 
last night at Lord Palmerston’s, and the language of the 
Opposition was very bitter. They look upon office as their 
birthright, and upon those Avho deprive them of it as 
brigands who have robbed them of their property. 

March 9th . — Sir Watkin Wynn’s place in Wales has 
been burned doAvn. The company that Avas in the house 
had only time to escape in their night-clothes. They rushed 
out by the back door, the ground being covered with snow, 
and a tremendous gale bloAvirig, and the poor Avomen stood 
long in it without any other covering. The fright and ex- 
citement probably saved their lives. After the confusion had 
somewhat subsided, some coats were found, and they were 
taken to a house in the neighbourhood. Lady Wynn’s 
jewels and plate were saved, and also the title-deeds of the 
estate ; but Lady Vane lost everything, clothes and jewels, to 
the value of 6,000^. A few pictures were saved, and fortu- 
nately the most valuable ones by the old masters had been 

^ Dr. Bernard Avas concerned in the attempt on the Emperor’s life. 
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sent to the Manchester Exhibition, The dannige is estimated 
!i,t, 100,000/. 

March 12///. — Walcwslci’s answer to ni}' despatch arrived 
tliis afternoon. Pcrsigii}', Avho is very nnwell, got out of bed 
on purpose 1o brijig it to me. ITc tliinhs all the annoyance 
this business has occasioned him is the cause of liis illness. 
The tone of Walewshi’s despatch is very friendly, and must 
be considered as giving full satisfaction to England. It is 
oven heiter than I expected from Lord Cowley’s letters. 
Persigny, when ho lircscntcd it, aiinonnced that ho had re- 
signed his post of Ambassador, As soon as ho left I went 
to Lord Derby at the Treasury, and ho was much pleased, 
the more so as he feared it would not have arrived in time to 
enable Disraeli to announce its receipt to-day to the House 
of Commons, which meets for the first time since the ad- 
journment. Ho had been with Loi*d Derby a short time 
before I arrived, and was much anno^'cd cat the delay in the 
arriv.al of the despatch, so that when Lord Derby sent a 
message to him ashing him to come to him, as Loi’d Malmes- 
bury was there, he rushed up in such a desperate hurry that 
he nearly knocked over the messenger, and entered the room 
in a great state of excitement. When the desi^atch was pro- 
duced, his delight was indescribable and amazingly demon- 
strative, considering the usually phlegmatic manner in which 
he receives news of all kinds. 

March 13th . — The House of Commons showed a hostile 
feeling yesterday. Hot a word of satisfaction was expressed 
by the Opposition at the settlement of the quarrel with 
Fiance, whilst a violent attack was made upon the Govern- 
ment for not taking immediate steps for procuring the re- 
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lease of the English engineers who were imprisoned at 
Naples, having been captured in the ‘ Cagliari.’ This was 
a Sardinian ship, freighted and manned b}-- the Carbonari, 
and intended to laud a party in Calabria to stir up that part 
of Italy. No doubt this object was Icnown to the Sardinian 
Government, and was to provoke a war, either through the 
seizure of the ship or from the attack thus intended. The 
two English engineers, IVatt and Park, were made prisoners 
in her, and confined at Naples. A bitter contention has been 
going on for some time between that Government and ours 
as to their release, and also as to the legality of the seizure 
of the ‘ Cagliari,’ the Government of Naples positively refus- 
ing to give wa 3 ^ on either subject. The Cabinet to-day 
lasted four hours. I shall laj' the correspondence with 
Prance on the table of the House of Lords next Monday. 
Walewsld’s explanation is more satisfactory than we could 
expect, considering that wo did not give the slightest hope 
of any concession ; but, of course, it is far from cordial, and 
if unfortunately an}’’ more attempts arc made on the Em- 
pei’or’s life b}’ refugees from England, war will inevitably 
ensue. 

March 14th . — Lady Tankerville dined at Lad}^ Palmer- 
ston’s, where she met the Pci'sign 3 ’'s — Madame in dreadfully 
low spirits at having to return to Paris. Count Keilman- 
segge, the Hanoverian Minister, told her it was perfectly 
ridiculous in Persigny to make such scenes because Lord 
Palmerston was turned out and Lord Derby come in ; that a 
foreign ambassador ought to have no politics except those of 
his own country, and it ought to make no difference to him 
Avhich party -was in office, it being his duty to be friends with 
all. I hope Persign}’^ is reall}’- going over, as I am sure it 
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would bo both difhcult and disagreeable for me to have any- 
thing to do with him. lie is perfectly untrustworthy, re- 
peats everything to Lord Palmerston, and even appears to 
act according to liis instructions. The first time I met him 
at the Foreign Office he literally raved, laying his hand on 
the hilt of his sword (he was in Court dress), and shouting, 
‘ C’est la guerre ! e’est la guerre ! ’ during which scene I sat 
perfectly silent and unmoved, till he was blown, which is the 
best way of meeting such explosions from foreigners. 


From Lord M. to Lord Gowlcy. 

Foreign Office : March 11, 18.58. 

My dear Cowley, — Your letter of the 13tli is very important, 
and must give rise to the most serious apprehensions, because it 
foresees the possibility — nay, the likelihood — of our being, by a mere 
change of a Minister here, the victims of one man’s views, and that 
man not the Emperor. Now I should like to have from you (for no 
one else can tell me) what are Walewski’s views ? What is his 
hut ? With regard to Persigny, ive are old personal friends, and I 
congratulated myself on finding him Ambassador at this time, but 
he has behaved in so extraordinary a manner, not only by repeating 
the confidential conversations which Lord Derby and I had with 
him to Palmerston, but by going about in the salons and abusing 
Ins successors with the language and manner of an electioneering 
agent —in short, with such a total want of dignity and common 
iscretion, that the whole Corps Diplomatique are iu amazement, 
a consider such to be bygones if his importance here is what 
you describe ; but it is absolutely indispensable for the furtherance 
o friendly communications between him and me that he should 
play his role in the humdrum way-uamely, keeping his ears and 

Srtisart and, above all, not meddling as a 

partisan in domestic nolitics Tf U , 

f It ever were known to the public 

that a foreigner did this, the 

4.4-1 , n ® their readers would be 

utterly unmanageable on the subject. Prav th.n ■ 

opinion of Walewski’s political views and wW h ’ 

.Vi* a coantv, the hoeSlit, ot JSeh "al tL ™ 
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revenge ! We shall lay tlie ‘ Cagliari ’ papers before Parliament, and 
probably refer tbe question again to onr Crown lawyers. It was a 
great indiscretion — if not worse — of Azeglio to publish Pbillimore’s 
opinion. Bernstorff is trying to obtain tbe freedom of the engi- 
neers, and if you have a chance, pray observe to tbe llleapolitan 
Envoy at Paris that their liberty must be tbe first and indispensable 
step to a reconciliation with bis Government. 

Yours sincerely, 

Malmesbuet. 

March Ibth . — ^Tlie House of Commons showed a sulky 
feeling yesterday. Hot one word of satisfaction was ex- 
pressed by the Ojpposition at the settlement of the quarrel 
with Prance, whilst a violent attack was made upon the 
Government for not taking immediate steps to procure the 
release of the English engineers taken in the ‘ Cagliari’ at 
Naples. I offered the Embassy at Vienna to Lord Stanhope,* 
who refused, saying that h.e was too old. 

March 16th . — Tbe remarks of all the. x^apers on the corre- 
spondence with the French Government ai’e favourable, excexff 
those of the ‘ Post,’ which obeys the orders of the Emjperor 
to write me down. The ‘Times’ is most comxffimentary. 
Disraeli, encouraged by a good attendance of our jjarty, spoke 
extremely well on the ‘Cagliari’ question. 

March 19th . — The Neapolitan Government have released 
the engineer Watt, on the representation of Mr. Lyons, who 
reached Naples on the 11th. Park is still in confinement 
at Palermo, where Mr. Lyons is going to see him. Our 
Government has hitherto been fortunate. In the short space 
of three weeks we have arranged the misunderstanding with 
France, with the excex)tion of the feeling of irritation, which 

^ The late Lord Stanhope, the historian. 
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time only can appease, and •wliich. is inevitable, as -we have 
refused all concessions on the Refugee question and the 
claims of the French Government for their extradition. We 
have obtained the release of the engineer Watt, and a pro- 
mise of the immediate trial of Park. 

March 20th . — Dined at Lady Molesworth’s last night, 
where we met the Palmerstons and Madame de Persigny, 
who was crying at her husband’s having given up the Em- 
bassy. She still seemed to hope they might stay. At that 
moment Persigny arrived, walked straight up to her, without 
noticing anybody else, and whispered in her ear. She got 
up, and went into another room, he following; and they 
walked about the rooms, out of one into another, in a state 
of great agitation. Persigny ending by rushing out of the 
house, to the amazement of the company, to none of whom 
had he said a word ! I had an audience of the Queen this 
afternoon at six. Her Majesty kept me for an houivand 
made me sit do-^n — an honour seldom grant ed. I dined with 
the Montroses. 

March 22nd . — I presented Baron Brunnow as Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Russia. The Queen received him well. 
She gave me an audience first, so Brunnow was obliged to 
wait, which must have annoyed him, as he said to me yester- 
day : ‘ He me faites pas attendre an Palais. Lord Palmer- 
ston me faisait attendre une ou deux heures, et quelquefois 
ne venait pas du tout.’ This unpunctuality of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s was the grievance and teiTor of the whole Corps Diplo- 
matique, and Van de Weyer assured me that during his 
mission he had read through the eight volumes of ‘ Clarissa 
Harlowe ’ in the ante-room, waiting for audiences of Lord 
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is much aiino}^!, as lie expected and -wished his friend the 
Marquis de Moustier to get the place. Do Mousticr is very 
Kussian in his policy. 

March 2bih . — The Jew Bill has passed the House of 
Coinmous by a majority of 15^. IMr. Roebuck’s motion for 
the abolition of the Irish Lord-Lieutenancy was rejected by a 
majority of 127. I have nominated iMr. Elliot' as Minister 
to Copenhagen, Lord Augustus Loftns to Vienna, and Sir 
John Crampton to St. Petersburg. They are all jiromotions 
in the line and b}' seniority. A subscription is being raised 
to give INIadamc dc Persigny a bracelet from the ladies. 

From Lord M. to Lord Coiodaj. 

Forciyii Onicc : JIarch 25, 1858. 

!My dear Cowley, — Society was at first startlocl by a Ivlarslml’s 
arrival, ami ilic diplomatists, particulai'ly, looked glam, bnt I 
think move at what they knew was a comjJiment and earnest of 
the Emperor’s goodwill than because they thought it hostile. Al- 
most all hate onr close alliance with France, and could not couccil 
their joy during the late squabble between us. Brunnow is utterly 
disgusted. The Queen and Prince have again expressed their satis- 
faction at the iMarshal’s appointment. I have submitted to the law 
otliccrs your question ns to Bernard’s surrender. He will be tried 
almost immediately on the felonious indictment; but we fear that 
at that wo may fail, for in neither couutiy could a man be prose- 
cuted for being an accessory to a murder comniiticd abroad by one 
foreigner upon another. If Orsini had been English, or any English- 
man had been concerned in the actual murder, there would have been 
no difficulty in bringing Bernard under the English statute. If that 
fails, the other indictment will stand. AIlsoiip docs not come under 
our Extradition Treaty with the United States, but we hear he has 
bolted, and will most likely be brought over by some kidnappers 
from the Havanas or Panama for the 200Z. I think it quite as well 
that Pelissier should not come till the 12th. 

Tours sincerely, 

MAIiMESBUKi. 


^ Son of Lord Jliuto, 
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From the saiuc fo ihc same. 

Foreign Oflicc; March 27, 18r>8. 

dear Cowley, — I Uiink it as well to iiiforni you that I 
have taken the opinion of (ho law oflicovs on the question 
whether the French Govonnnent can demand the extradition of 
Simon Bernard, and whether Her Majc.sty’s Government would ho 
empowered to surrender him if such demand were made, and I 
have been informed b}’ them in reply that Simon Bernard, not 
having been aecnsed of the crime of murder committed ‘ within the 
jurisdiction of the requiring pai-ty’ (the Emperor of the French), 
the foreign Government cannot, under (he Convention of 1843, 
demand his extradition, and that Her ^Majesty’s Government would 
not be empowered or authorised to surrender Simon Bernard if 
such demand were made. Yon will inform Count Walew.ski of 
this, and that. Bernard will be tried by a Special Commission next 
month. 

Yours sincerely, 

M.\I,MrSUUKY. 

March 30f/(. — I dined wiili the Porsignys, Lady Sbaftos- 
bury called to show us three bracelets, on which she wivShed 
to have our opinion. We selected two, and proposed giving 
Madame de Pei’signy the choice, to which she assented. 

A'priL bth. — A hurricane from the north-east. M. d’Azeglio 
arrived, and I appointed to meet him at the Foreign Office. 
I think he is disposed to give us trouble about tlie ‘ Cagliari ’ 
question. I believe it to be quite true that Lord John has 
refused to join Palmerston, who tried to persuade him to 
coalesce with him to turn us out; but Lord John remembers 
the way he was treated bj' Palmerston, and will not hear 
of a coalition with him or his party. 

A]Jril 6ih. — Went to Windsor. 

A^iril 7ih. — Lady Palmerston has done everything to 
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persuade Lord Jolin Bussell to coalesce witL her husband 
and turn us out, but Lord John will not hear of a coalition. 
Lucknow was stormed on March 9, and completely in our 
possession on the 15th. 

From Lord M. to Lord Coivley. 

Foreign Office : April 10, 1858. 

My dear Cowley, — As I shall see you so’soou, it is hardly worth 
while troubling you with a letter, but I wish you to ascertain before 
you come over whether the French are prepared soon to renew 
with us our diplomatic relations with Naples. I cannot do so till 
the ‘ Cagliari ’ case is settled, and I can’t .settle it till I have our 
Crown lawyer’s opinion, w'hich I shall receive on Monday. I have 
little doubt as to what it will be in respect of the long detention of 
Watt and Park — namely, against the Neapolitan Government; and 
if so, we shall have to ask for compensation, I hear that the 
Neapolitan Government are very anxious to renew their relations, 
and this would make my demand go down more easily. What 
would the French ask as to their conditions ? I am in a singular 
position on this question. I am made Minister on purpose to resist 
interference ou the part of France with our laws, and I am also 
expected to keep up a quarrel with Naples in support of interference 
with their institutions. What a set we are ! 

Tours sincerely, 

MA-MIESBURT. 


From iha same to the same. 

Foreign Office ; April 13, 1858. 

My dear Cowley, — I shall be very glad to see you, as I want to 
consult you on a great many subjects. The law officers have 
mtanimously declared the detention of Watt and Park illegal, and 
that they have a right to redress for this, and compensation for loss 
of reason and health, which in men of that class amounts to starva- 
tion. The Government will therefore demand it. If we had had a 
hliuister at Naples, these men would have been out in a week. 
Pray tell all this to W ale wski frankly, and that I am ready to march 
with him at the proper time. If you can get any good advice from 
any quarter given to the King on the subject of acceding to our 
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demand, pray do so. How would you settle tlie ‘ Cagliari ’ affair if 
(as it will be) there are four great lawyers in favour of the seizure 
and three against it ? Is there any precedent for such a doubtful 
but important case being submitted to a committee of governments, 
or to a mediator, if he can be so called ? How is maritime law to 
be settled for all of us ? I wish we had half our China fleet here at 
home. I fear nothing will be done. 

Tours sincerely, 

Malmesbury. 

A])ril l-Uh . — I got a letter this morning from Colonel 
Phipps, saying that the Queen wished us to put off our pro- 
posed dinner to the Due de Malakoff, as he is only to arrive 
to-morrow, and it is etiquette that he should dine first at 
the Palace. I therefore wrote to all our guests to apiDoint 
another day. Two hours after another letter arrived from 
Her Majesty saying that we could appoint any other day we 
liked, and that if we acquainted the Queen with the date 
fixed up»on she would not give a dinner on that day, so as 
not to interfere with us. We therefore fixed the 24th, and 
of course asked the same set as I had invited for the 17th. 
What could he more gracious and good-natured than this on 
the part of Her Majesty? 

From Lord M. to Lord Cowley. 

Foreign Office : April 15, 1858. 

My clear Cowley, — . . . . Tbisacquittalof Bernard is a very pain- 
ful affair. There was cheering and every sort of rascally demonstra- 
tion disgraceful to our country. PeHssier was very well received ; 
and the Queen and he mutually pleased with each other. He dines 
at the Palace to-night, where I am to meet him. The Queen is much 
disappointed at yom* not being over here, as she thought you might 
be, to join the party. 

Tours sincerely, 

Malmesbury. 


VOL. II. 
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From the same to the same. 

Foreign Office: April 15, 1858. 

My dear Cowley, — 1 think you may as well announce to Walew- 
ski, offic'ieusement, that our lawyers, being unanimom on the question 
of detaining our engineers — that they were so detained urdaiofully 
and are entitled to compensation — I have demanded the same from 
CarafFa in a civil letter ; this is an English case. The other, the 
capture of the ship, interests all maritime Powers, and, therefore, 
Gi-eat Bi’itain the first. But here, out of seven English lawyers 
consulted, three say the capture was legal, four illegal. We can- 
not, therefore, in this position take a strong line, although Sardinia 
is trying, with a somewhat unfriendly zeal, to put the pressure of 
popular feeling upon us. It would be very desirable to induce the 
Eiing to play the part of a Grand Roi, to give our men a competent 
sum, and to liberate the Sardinian ship and crew. We can’t ask 
him to own himself in the wrong when the majority of our lawyers 
are for him j but this plan would save his amour-propre, and put an 
end to a question which, in the temper of Sardinia de se fairs 
mousser, might bring on an Italian conflagration — which God for- 
bid ! Would the French give good advice to their two Italian 
Courts ? 

Yours sincerely, 

Malmesbury. 

April IQth . — The Due de Malakoff called upon me, but 
did not touch upon business. He talked of the Crimea the 
whole time. I presented him. to the Queen at three, o’clock. 
He had never seen Prince Albert, and, as the Queen did not 
present him, he evidently took him for some lord-in-waiting, 
for he turned his back upon him whilst talking to the Queen. 
Suddenlj^ it seemed to occur to him who the Prince was, for he 
turned towards him and exclaimed, ‘ Comment ! e’est vous ! ’ 
and made a low bow. The Queen and Prince were much 
amused. I have sent a despatch to Naples asking for com- 
X)ensation for the imprisonment of the engineers. Disraeli 
amiounced it this aftezmoon in the House of Commons, and 
it was received with cheers from all jjarts of the House. 
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April 24:th . — The Dulce of Camhriclge, the Due de Mala- 
IcoCP, the Manchcsicr-Sj the Norihumherlancls, the Staffords, 
the Derbys, the Rolcebys, Sir E.. and Lady Airey, Sir James 
Simpson, and Jem MacDonald dined with us to-day. 

April 2Sth . — The ex-]\Iinislcrs actually voted the night 
before last against a Minute they had themselves prepared 
just before they ■were turned out on the subject of com- 
petitive examinations; and last night they supported Mr. 
Loclce King’s bill on the county franchise, though they 
voted against it last year, and wore saved by us fi’om defeat. 
Our party, I am sorry to say, are, or pretend to be, offended 
with Disraeli. They, of course, ought to Icnow that we are 
in a minority and can neither help it nor disguise the fact. 

Apiril 20ih . — Ispolceonthe ‘Cagliari’ question, and stated 
my opinion that it had arisen from a determination of the 
Sardinian Government and their supporters in this country 
to provoke an Italian war; bxit our Government were 
thwarting this in every way we possibly could, as, when 
once a catastrophe of that kind had begun, it would pro- 
bably become European. I was suj)ported in this view by Lord 
Grey, and I was complimented by Lord Granville, Lord Clan- 
ricarde, Lord Clarendon, and Lord John Russell as I left the 
House. I don’t think the Opposition will give us any further 
trouble on this subject at present. Mr. Kinglake, who was 
to bring forward a motion on the ‘ Cagliari’ question, expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied. 

May 7th . — We dined at the Palace — a party of 85 — in 
honour of the Queen of Portugal. Duchess of Kent and the 
Royal Family, Prince Hohenzollern and his son, father and 
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brother of the Queen, Terceiras, Mancliesters, Exeters, Aber- 
corns, Beauforts, Derby s, Harclwickes, Cbelinsfords, Claren- 
dons, Lady Palmerston, and Lady Joliu Russell ; the dinner 
magnificent ; all served on gold plate, and did not last long, 
but the standing afterwards was dreadful. The Queen of 
Portugal is certainly pretty, •with an innocent expression, tall, 
and graceful in her manner. No one could sit down till eleven 
o’clock, when the Queen and her guests retired to one of the 
drawing-rooms, where the round table was placed. The rest 
of the ladies sat on sofas round the room. 

May 8th . — Lord Ellenborough has got us into a scrape by 
producing his answer to Lord Canning’s proclamation. He 
gave only extracts to the House of Lords, but by some blun- 
der the despatch in full was laid on the table of the House of 
Commons, and must be productive of mischief both in India 
and at home ; and what makes it worse is that it was given 
by Mr. Baillie, the Under- Secret ary of the Board of Control, 
to !Mr. Bright. Nothing can be worse, and it may lead to 
the resignation of the Government, or, at all events, to a dis- 
solution. 

May 10th . — I think the Government must go out, unless 
Lord EUenborough resigns. The Whigs and Radicals have 
united, and a vote of censure is to be brought forward in 
both Houses. 


From Lord M. to Lord Canning. 

London : Jlay 10, 1858. 

My dear Oanning, — I am sure you will believe that, as perhaps 
your oldest friend, I am much annoyed at the events of the last few 
days. I must, by the laws of soHdaritc, talco my share of blame in 
acts which, though marked with inexcusable indiscretion, had no 
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molivo of porsontil lio'^Hiify io ymnvclf, / nrvor Ra^v flic Procla- 
innlinn nor Jiord Kllcnhorouf^h’s cle^jpntc.h luitil T rend bo(h in ilio 
‘'I’itncR’ of Uio Rill insl., for noilln*!- caino bcforo Ibo Cabincf. I 
oonRidor Ibul T am jiiRlificd, nllbontjli a idinislor of ibo Govom- 
incnf llmt liriR commit ti'd lownrdfs yon and Ibo roiiniry ibo blnnclcr 
of pnbliRliint' Lord lb’s soond dospalcb.in advisinp; yon strongly, as 
a private frioml, not to follow tin* bent wbiob yonr mind may probably 
tabo (t( if it bo that of ro-.it;nin;X yonr po^t. Xoitbor Lord Derby 
nor any of onr party v/isb it, and tbo wbolo country is ready to give 
yon all tbo credit yon jnerit for baving so well eneonnlcrcd tbo extra- 
ordinary dilbcnlties of yonr position. To resign on a point of party 
and jinlitioal bononr at the moment when yon have all but consum- 
mated yonr work, would be saorincing your future fame to a (('mpomrij 
]irovoeation, \ bieb ougbt not to v.-eigb an ounce in the balance, 
'file Oppnsitioi are to bring on tbe subject tins week in tbo most 
lin.stile form, and may very likely turn ns out ; but if wo re- 
main in onice, I repeat tbat fjOrd Derby and tlie Cabinet are friendly 
towards you. I told tbe Queen last nigbt tbat I should write to 
j'on in tins .sense, and .she .seemed ver}" anxion.s tbat I .should do so. 
You will, of course, consider Ibis ndviee as strictly confidential. 

Evt'r vour.s sineorelv, 

M.M.MnsncnY. 

ilfoj/ — I have appointed Sir Tlcnry Bnlwor Amkis-sa- 
dor to Constantinople. It lias always boon the object, of bis 
ambition. Lord Ellenborongb has resigned, and has written 
a very handsome letter io Lord Derby, promising to give him 
every support in his power ont of otlicc. I never heard a 
more noble and affecting .speech than Lord Ellenborongh’s, 
announcing his resignation in the Uonse. It took everybody by 
surprise, and the consternation on the front Opposition bench 
was great, as it defeated their intentions, and made ns safe. 

May 12{]i. — It is expected that the Opposition will move 
the vote of censure on Friday, as before arranged, but per- 
haps the exact terms of it will be changed in consequence of 
Lord Ellenborough’s resignation. 
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OAij/ I'Mh . — O’hc motion of ooncnro ip to bo brnnulit for- 
n'ard in bolli Ibnipos on Friday, ainl T thinlc it will bn cnrrind 
in the Commons. 

^Tny — "Wonl to tin; llonpn of TiOrdp. Vidmiv tbnro 

wore onl}' two pnatp loft in tlic "allnry wln‘n T arrived, all 
filled with ladies. The sb'jip of the Throm\ the Pei-rs* and 
Sti'an^ers’ nrrdlerios m'ainmed. and all .‘••o attentive t^^i the 
debate that every word was heard, no'd lhlonboroni_d>*p 
speech was very tine. The division t<i<dc jdace about (widve, 
and the Government had a majority of nine, loir the resoln- 
tion — 0:> present and dd ]>roxies. total l.dS; a;^ainst — US 
present and dh proxies, total IdT. 

Frotn L(iril d/. io Loril G’ti'hy. 

rercirn OiT.r*': yi'\y l!, ISSS. 

dear CowK'v, — Since writing; (Ids iiiorniii':, v.c have reec ived 
nev.-s from (.'hureliill at Pntrnsa and from Vienna, to the cfTeci that 
the IMontcneirnns, on (he nij,'h( of the P2(h, Ireaelieron^lv attached 
the* Turks duvin;; (heir volmitarv and settled evacmition of (irnhovn, 
and cut. them np, Inlling the Pasha and Pehirai', the nea:"tiai'>r. 
Tiicsc arc tlic brigands the Freneh nre ; tip])intintr. If will add to 
onr complications, inasmuch as the Porte will natnndly h'* more 
unwilling to allow things to he settled (juiellv, and to sit down 
quietly under sneh a defeat. On the other hand, you should indneo 
the Preneh to understand that it can do them no credit to ho 
par/iVrtas of such fellows, although they are just ified in joining with 
ns and the three other Power.s to put a stop to a war which may 
spread throughout Turkey. If her other jnoviuees should rise 
against her, Her ^Majesty’s Government, could not infeiTero at all, 
and if it is a case of Clivistian sympathy, sneh a civil war would fall 
on our co-roligionists most n\vfnll 3 '. 'J'he first thing AValowslci has 
to do is to slop his cursed hero Dauilo, who is now evidently (ho 
aggressor. 

Yonrs sincerol}', 

jMai.m r-snnnY, 
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May IGtJi . — A reconciliation lias at last been effected be- 
tween Lord Palmerston and. Lord John Pnssell. Mr. Ellice 
arranged a meeting at bis bonse, where they sbook bands. 
Tbis was followed by Lord Jobn Pussell’s speech on Friday 
night on Mr. Cardwell’s motion of censure on the Govern- 
ment. Even without tbis we should be beaten in the Com- 
mons, but of course now the majority will be larger. The 
longer the debate is protracted the better it will be for us, 
and the news from India, if unfavourable, would influence 
the division. Lord Derby has seen the Queen, and though 
he is not at liberty to malce use of her name, still he may 
announce a dissolution of Parliament on his own responsi- 
bility. After I got home I received a despatch from Lyons, 
announcing that the Sardinian Government would accept 
my proposals. D’Azeglio was to have called, but never came, 
and I suppose he must have got the same news, and did not 
thinh it necessary to do so. Besides this, he is certainly 
annoyed at my having settled matters with the Sardinian 
Government, and defeated their plan for a war, and didn’t 
like to be the bearer of the good news. 

May 17 th . — Lady Tankerville says that at Lady Palmer- 
ston’s party last Saturday she was seated next to Lady 
William Russell, who, talking of the reconciliation between 
Lord John and Lord Palmerston, said, ' They have shaken 
hands and embraced, and hate each other more than ever.’ 
Lord Derby has offered a seat in the Cabinet to Sir 
James Graham, who has refused, saying he is too old and 
broken in health to accept, and that his sympathies were 
always with Lord John. 

May \8th . — The debate last night in the Commons 
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%Yas mucli in onr favovu\ Whiteside’s speech was very 
powerful. 

Lord Harry Yane proposed to suspend legislation on the 
Indian Government Bill until next session ; a motion Avhich 
was negatived b}’’ a majority of 390. This was the more satis- 
factoiy as it was considered in the light of a vote of want 
of confidence. Lord Derby had a meeting at the Treasury 
yesterday, which was veiy enthusiastic. 

May Idtli . — The Opposition had another uncomfortable 
night yesterday in the Commons. Mr. Vernon Smith, ex- 
Miuister for India, was dreadfully badgered. Disraeli said 
that the letters received by Lord EUenborough from Lord 
Canning allude to occurrences which ai^pear to have been 
explained in former letters, which have never been seen by 
this Government. Lord Palmerston would not allow Mr. 
Smith to answer, but got U 2 ) himself and said that if there 
were other letters they must have been lost, as ho had never 
seen them. Lord Canning’s des 2 )atches have been received, 
and are to be laid on the table of the House of Commons to- 
morrow, before the division tabes jdace. The whole world 
has gone to the Derby. It is now believed that the Proclama- 
tion was sent to Lord Canning from England by the last 
Government, but I can’t creditit. Lady Malmesbury infenmed 
me there was a reiDort that Mr. Cardwell would withdraw his 
motion of censure ; but I hope that Disraeli will insist upon 
dividing, and Lord Derby is also of that opinion, seeming 
sure that Disraeli will not give way. I had great misgivings, 
and too truly, for at seven p.m. Mr. Bidwell arrived in great 
glee, and told us that the resolutions were withdrawn, with- 
out any objection from Disraeli, and that we should have had 
a majority of thirty if he divided. I regret it, as a motion 
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of c'OiifJiii'o is lilco an aflnrlc on a man’s liononr, iliat mmlit 
<0 lin mot ami dofoalod, not, evaded. Disraeli defends the 
cnnrs(* lie lias talcon, of allowin'^ the motion to be withdrawn, 
by sayin^^ the foclinic of tho llonsc was decidedly in favour 
of it, and that none but the immediate jiarlisans of Lord 
Palmerston wished to go on with it ; the debate having from 
the first day tahen a mneb larger view of the question than 
ilie motion indicated, and turned entirely upon the policy of 
the Proclamation and of tho Oovernmont’s disapprobation 
of the policy it enunciated, Tn this temper of the House 
tho publication of Sir James Out ram’s vcmonslranccs, even 
Ibnugh coupled with Lord Canning’s defence, had a great 
etfect, and they felt they could not do otherwise than approve 
of our policy. Our people also wished to avoid a dissolniion. 

Jf«y 27 III, Heron Court . — We came down here for the 
holidays; Lady Jersey, Lady Clementina Till iers, the Baillie- 
Cocln-ancs arc with ns. and also Lord and Lady Paglan. 
Ossulslon and IMr. Lidwoll arrived. The last brought a 
telegram announcing the arrival of the ‘ jMonarch ’ at St. 
Helen’s, with my brother and his famil}' on board, returning 
from Chili. 

Dfay 29lh . — Beautiful weather. I drove the i)arty to 
Avon Cottage, a veiy pi-ottj fishing lodge on the river, five 
miles from Heron Court. 

June Bill. — Lord Bath, who took the Garter to the Queen 
of Portugal, has i*eceived a Portngnese Order of the first 
class in diamonds, and has got permission to wear it. 


June 8th. — Ml’. Gladstone’s amendment to the India Bill 
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for postponing legislation to next session was negatived by 
a majority of 149. 

/ 

June 9ili . — Bill for tbe Abolition of Cbnrcb Rates passed 
the Commons, and Mr. Berkeley’s motion for ballot was 
rejected by 97. 

June nth . — I got a telegram this morning from Mr. 
Lyons, announcing that the King of Naples grants the 
compensation of 3,000Z. asked for the English engineers, 
which is to be paid immediately to the Foreign Office, and 
that he gives up the ‘ Cagliari ’ and crew to the English 
Government. I kept this a secret from everybody, as I 
wished to have the satisfaction of announcing it myself in 
the House of Lords this evening. 

June 12th. — Disraeli’s announcement of the termination 
of our dispute with Naples by the grant of 3,000Z. to the 
engineers and giving up the ‘ Cagliari ’ to England was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic cheers. The ex-Ministers and their 
adherents were completely taken by surprise, and would not 
even pretend to be pleased that a quarrel which at one 
moment threatened a general war should have terminated 
in a manner so satisfactory. This news had evidently a great 
effect upon the House, for the Government passed a resolu- 
tion on the India Bill, relating to the number of the Council, 
by a large majority. 

Lord Clarendon to Lord M. 

Grosvenor Crescent: June 13, 1858. 

My dear Malmesbury, — I -w^as glad to find that you took tbe 
same view I do of tbe neutral Senate wbicb tbe French want to 
impose on tbe Principalities, and wbicb is nothing else than a plan 
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Tor utid [ktik-IujiHjicj unnvcliy i)y nu'iins of an oligar- 

clvical Komitilio. 'I'lio jtlnu is of linjiariul, aiol not Wulowskimi, 
ovitriu, wiiiflt is (in' nuson why I augoost io you that it might ho 
casiiT h> I'l'iidcr tho projjoscd nrniiigonu-iil harinles.s than to have it 
aUdgi-thcr v.-itlidniwii. M}- notion is that the Coiitnil Sonalo ought 
not (o hf a dolihorating and law-passing ass'L'inhly, hut should be 
Hitn]d_v H Committfo t-onsisling' of a small hod^* of ocjual nninher of 
nicinhi’i's, ap)tointf<l, Tint hy tin; provincial asHOniblics, hut by the 
Ilospoilars ; and that (his Coinmittoo should nicct solely for the 
purpose of fniiuing and suggesting incasiires to be submitted for 
the consideration td' the two Governments, v/ho, if the}' approved of 
them, miglif |iropost« tlios(’ measures to their respective provincial 
as^en\hties. Moditied iti this way, the French jnojcct would be 
e.omj'aratively bavmh-.ss. If Walewski tries to wriggle out of the 
agreement eome to at 0.il)orne last year, j)r.iv do not hesitate to call 
Jilt! as a wilnc.-s. 

Ct.Anr.NDON. 

./ioic 21s/. — Tin; heat of this lust month has been quite 
exceptional, the thonnometer constantly rising to 81°. Went 
to the Palace to ju'cscntto the Queen my brother, who kissed 
liantls on his appointnumt ns Minister at Borne. 

June 2onJ . — The pestilential smell from the Thames is 
become intolerable, and there has been a question of chang- 
ing the locality of Parliament. Nothing can be done during 
this heat. Great dinner at the iMansiou House. The person 
most cheered was Sir Archib.ald Wilson, w'bo took Delhi. 
The Lord Mayor, by mistake, mentioned him as Sir Alex- 
ander Wilson, the defender of Delhi. There was a general 
laugh, which greatly surprised him. Pelissier made a very 
good speech, Avliich was loudly cheered, to his evident delight. 
I hear he pwides himself upon his public speaking. 

June 2GfJi . — Our Government had large majorities last 
night on the India Bill iu the Commons. Lord Palmerston 
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moved an amendment fixing tlie number of tbe Council at 
not more than Welve, "wbicb vyas rejected by a majority of 
62.- He then moved tbat all the members of the Council 
should be appointed by the Queen. This was opposed by 
Disraeli, and negatived by 93. 

June 2^ til . — I dined at the Palace. The Queen expressed 
a wish that I should attend her to Germany, but was quite 
aware of the difficulty of my absenting myself from London 
whilst the Paris Conferences were going on. Her Majesty 
will probably talie me to Cherbourg, where she has decided 
to go, and also Sir John Paldngton. 

We have ordered large quantities of lime to be thrown 
into the Thames, for no works can be begun until the hot 
weather is over. The stench is perfectly intolerable ; 
although Madame Pistori, coming back one night from a 
dinner at Greenwich given by Lord Hardwicke, sniffed the 
air with delight, saying it reminded her of her ^ dear Yeniee.’ 

July 1st . — Lord Lucan’s bill for admitting the Jews to 
Parliament passed the House of Lords by a majority of 46. 
Almost all our party voted against it, many Peers actually 
holding office having done so. An amendment to a clause in 
the India Bill by Mr. Yernon Smith was negatived by 146 
to 71. The same fate attended two by Sir James Graham 
and Mr. Gladstone. The clause disqualifying members of 
the Council of India from sitting in Parliament was discussed 
at great length and carried. I expect that the bill will pass 
the Commons, and be brought to the House of Lords without 
opposition. 


Jrily 2nd . — Dined at the Palace. The King of the Belgians 
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and Dulce and Duchcs.g of Brabant wore present. A few 
people were asked in tlic evenin',^ which made enough 
for one largo quadrille. The Queen danced every quadrille, 
and .seemed to enjoy herself thoroughly. The Church Bates 
Bill was thrown out by a majority of 151. 

July Alh . — I have settled to accompany the Queen to 
Coblentz. She washes me to go, and so docs the Govern- 
ment. 

July 12//(. — The Queen has written to me to say that I 
must go to Cherbourg with her on board the i-oyal yacht. 
Pelissier and Sir John Palcinglon go in one of the ships 
of the squadron. Sir .Tohn is not at all pleased at having 
Pelissier put under his charge, as he meant to take Lady 
Pakington and a large parly of friends and relations on 
board the ship, meaning io turn a great national ceremony 
into a Worccstersbire picnic. Pelissicr’s presence will inter- 
fere with this arrangement. 

From Lord M. io Lord Govdey. 

Foreign Oilicc: July l.l, 1S5S. 

!My dear Co%Yloy, — Tlio flag of the Principalities is entirely in 
your hands. I am sorry you have had such a trial of patience and 
temper. Stratford is going to Stambonl to take leave of the Sultan. 
His visit is strictly complimentary, and his ANwitten orders are not 
to interfere Avith Bubver in any Avay, He will take the oppor- 
tunity, if he finds one, to urge on the Sultan the observance of the 
Hatti, but his mission is strictly confined to one of compliment. 
He goes in August. Pray inform Fuad of this, and the French 
Government. There is a nasty article in the ‘ Times ’ to-day about 
Cherbourg. I depend upon seeing you there on the 4th, and I 
hope WalcAVski. 

Yours sincerely, 

Malmesboet. 
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Augxist hill . — It blew bard in tlie nigbi, but subsided to- 
wards tnorning'. The Queen not ill. The apj)roach to Cher- 
bourg very fine. Aji’rived there at seven p.m. At eight the 
Emperor and Empress came on board the Royal yacht with- 
out any suite. Nobody was admitted. Marshal Pelissier, 
who went in without invitation, was immediately turned out 
b}'^ the Emjjeror. Next morning, the Queen, Prince Albert, 
Prince of Wales, Duke of Cambridge, Sir John Palcington, 
aud myself, breakfasted at the Prefecture. After which, the 
Royal personages drove over the town. I took a walk with 
Mr. Hammond, the consul. Returned to the Royal 3’acht, 
and accompanied the Queen to dinner on board the ‘Bre- 
tagne.’ Among the officers at dinner was General MaeMahou.* 
Next morning, the Emperor came to take leave of the Queen. 
When the Emperor left the Queen’s yacht the previous 
evening, all our ships illuminated in the most brilliant man- 
ner with blue lights. The yncht had red, white, and blue, 
and the electric light was thrown on the Emperor’s barge, 
following it the whole way to the hai*bour. The effect was 
beautiful : the light shining only on the barge, whilst all 
around remained in darkness. Nothing could be finer than 
the whole display ; and the Emperor was friendly in his 
manner ; but both he and the Empress could not digest some 
articles in the ‘ Times ’ which had been offensive, especially 
against her, and it was in vain that I fried to make them 
understand what freedom the Press had in England, and how 
independent it was of all private and most public men. 

An absurd occurrence took place when Sir John Paking- 
ton, as Eirst Lord of the Admiralty, landed Lord Hard- 
wicke and Admiral Dundas in his bai’ge. As he steered 
her, he kept time with the men as he would if he had been 

Afterwards Dulie of IMngenta and President of the French Kepuhlic. 
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rowing oii tlie Thames, hending his body backwards and 
forwards, and as he approached the pier, not having given 
the order of ‘Way enough,^ the boat with her whole force 
struck the mole, and the two Admirals and the whole crew 
fell sprawling on their backs. The rage of the two former 
after recovering themselves was vented with nncontroiled 
expressions on the unfortnnate First Lord, amidst the 
laughter of the spectators who were standing on the pier. 

From Lord M. to Count WalewsM. 

Londres ; ce 8 aout, 1858. 

Mon chcr Walewski, — Av^aufc de partir pour I’AlIemagne, je iie 
peux me refuser le plaisir de vous exprimer la vive satisfaction aveo 
laqaolle la Reine a vu sa noble et amicale reception a Cherbourg. 
Tons les notres en ont ete encbantes, et rien ne peut ^tre meilleur 
que I’csprit public de ce cote de la Manche. J’ai beaucoup 
regrette de ne pas vous avoir revu Vendredi matin ^ bord du yacht. 
J’ai dit quelques mots a TEmpereur an sujet des Protocoles des 
Conferences. Je vous avoue que je trouve leur publication tres- 
inutile, si ce n’est pour demontrer et etablir a tout jamais les diffe- 
rences d’opinion entre les Puissances, et pour qu’un jour nous 
puissions avoir le triste privilege de nous faire mrrtuellement des 
reproches inutiles. Ceci est surtout important a I’endroit des 
Principalites. Passons en Chine : les dernieres nonvelles promettent 
bien, et il est possible que les Cbinois admettent des Ambassadeurs 
europeens a Pekin. II me semble pourtant que ce serait mieux de 
les etablir a quelque autre ville du Nord plus pres de la cote. Ils 
seraient dans une souriciere a Pekin si les Cbinois voulaient nous 
jouer un tour. Je vous prie de ne pas oublier notre conversation sur 
les Consuls de I’Orient etde leur faire comprendre qu’ils ne doivent 
pas se regarder en antagonistes, et surtout qu’ils sont assujettis 
aux ordres des Ambassadeurs a Constantinople. Finalement, ne 
prenons jamais de grandes mesures sans nous entendre et nous 
mettre autant que possible d’accord. Voila ma politique. 

Malmesbuet- 

Aug^lst 10th . — I went down to Basingstoke to meet the 
Queen and Prince and their suite, and to embark at Graves- 
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end foi' Antwerp on otu* wa}-- to Berlin. The suite consisted 
of Sir Charles Phipps, Ladj’’ Macdonald, and Miss Cavendish. 
I brought with me m 3 ' two secretaries, Bidwell and Bash- 
wood. The weather was tremendousl 3 ' hot. 


I was relegated with Lord Bloomfield, our Ambassador 
at Berlin ; the two ladies and Phipps in the second carriage, 
the Prince and Queen travelling alone. After going through 
Diisseldorf, Hanover, and Brunswick, we of the suite arrived 
at -Potsdam on August 14, too late for the suj)per which 
had been prepared. 

The Queen came the next morning, which obliged me to 
attend a great luncheon at the Palace. M 3 ' two secretaries 
have been invited to eveiything given here (Potsdam). I 
have dined evciy da 3 r at Babelsberg, a beautiful palace a 
few miles out of Potsdam, with the Queen and the Prussian 
Court. Babelsberg is four miles from Potsdam. I used to 
drive there with Lord Bloomfield, our Ambassador, and the 
Court ladies. Thi-ee of these were handsome, especiall 3 ' 
the Countess Hohenthal, a Maid of Honour, a beautiful girl, 
and clever.' Two others wei'e Countess Lynar and Countess 
Oriola, a Portuguese, and a very attractive woman. 

One day there was a great review of the Prussian 
Guard. I was very well mounted on a quiet charger, and 
also on another occasion I rode a perfect mare with the 
ladies Hohenthal and Oriola; but we were reproved by 
Count Perponcher, the Master of the Horse, for riding too 
fast, as he would have kept us at a walk. 

Lord Bloomfield, who was very amiable to me and my 
secretaries, received, at m 3 '' request, the G.C.B. from Her 
MajesQ'. He was a great disciplinarian as to our dress, 
’ Aftciwards Lady Paget, and now Ambassadress at Vienna. 
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mill inui'li iiiiivi-'l :it my lU't imvintr lin'.'i-; coat with 

Ura^s 1)11) (‘•iis ti) ^'o to I'imri’li in. ilr i'l miii’h and di-oia vt'diy 
likfd at iloriiii. 

I had vi'iy littli' jnditirai v.ovic Imin, hut licavd u gfeat 
doal ahoiii tlio S dih'-avio tfo.ity, whiidi PalnnM.-'ton drew uj), 
mid whiidi 1 ^.ium■d in lo.'.’J. Ii i-,.wid‘-nt tliaf on tlic first 
opjioftnuity I’lU-'-^ia will mnl anm-;-; il I'itin-r hv fovrc 

or liy !-om<' timi ai-tion, whirh will li - a liioh-ha.ndod and 
nnjn^linaldf ai'*. ina-mnfh u* iho S,diii ‘'wi^.‘i,s hate tlie 
I’ni'-simi'', and tiny do not sji.-al: th*' ;.inn‘ tonin''. (Jnoday 
I had th" oj.ji at unity of a j>riv:it*- eonvei nation with the 
Xoajiolitan Miui-'t«-r, and I toid: ihf oi-ea -ion to nial:i* a sf roiiif 
int«-r<'i- -sion in favour of I’oi-rio, *, ho fatuous jiolitieal prisoner, 
of wdiowo troatmoiit ‘.noli horroi..v.oro rolatod.mull obtained 
a proini'-o that In* (iho Mini'-tor) would do all ho could to 
obtain hi.s lih -rfy, on tlm oi'ound th.it In* umvo his Ci'ovcrii- 
nionl inoro (roiddo in ju'ison than In* would out of it, which 
hn’t 1 had pii ss.'d upon him. Ih* atlorwards ivdccincd Ids 
promiso, and Po'-rio \va‘' rolea'Oil, and ^.liled on condition 
that ho shouUl ou to Amorioa, and md to ]'’ain>{)e; hut lie 
and his follow-prisouor.s l»ril)od the rapt.iin to hrin^ them 
to I'hiohmd, wiioro I saw him in tin* Houso id' fiords, a very 
slock mid hcalthy-lookini; man, just like his .statue now in 
the Via 'roledu at Naples. 

I’oi'iio's Iroatmenl had boon for some yeaws tiie subjeefc 
of anor}- dis])uie between the Hiiolish Liberal Clovernnients 
and that of Naples ; but Pulmerslon and Gladstone made the 
mistake of uvi^uin!.j with a despotic Goveninieiii tlic right 
of the ease, a.s if an absolute rnjlmi' had not the same 
privilege as a Kepublie, or our.selves, of sell’-defeuec against 
tbosc wbo -would overturn it. The police at Naples was 
corrupt and tyrannical; but the worst li*alure of all in their 
system "was the delay of justice, us wc found in all cases 
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■wliere Englislimen-were ooucerned. The accused party -o^as 
often imprisoned for years before he was tried, and this was 
the fate of Poerio ; but the physical torture, to which he was 
said to be subjected, I believe to be apocryphal. ISTo man 
who had suffered such could so far have recovered in three 
months and be so fat and sleek as he was when Lord Shaftes- 
bury introduced him to me in the House of Lords. I took 
him, as he stood at the throne, for one of the new Peers, 
come up rejoicing from a salubrious couut 3 \ Some years 
after these events, the Marquis d’AzegHo told me that a 
subscription had been raised among the principal Whigs to 
procure Poerio’s evasion through Garibaldi, who was to have a 
ship ready to carry him off, but his release anticipated their 
plan. Pightly or wrongly, Bomba had such a bad name 
that all things were looked upon as fair against him ; but, 
minus this feeling, it was a strong measure on the part of a 
neutral country and its leading statesmen. The days of 
Queen Elizabeth had returned in Ital}’’, which felt justified 
in using the sword and the intelligence of the great buc- 
caneer Garibaldi against her enemies, as England did those 
of Drake and Raleigh, whom the Spaniards not unfairly 
called pirates. The Erench have coined a new word for such 
unorthodox politics — ^namely, ‘ Opportunism.’ 


August 28th . — Arrived at Deutz on our way home. The 
weather throughout our journey has been tropical. Pahren- 
heit 83° at night for a week. The Queen graciously allowed 
me to leave here and to go to Achnacarry. Phipps came 
to me before I left, much annoyed at having given one 

of the best snuff-boxes to , which was not intended for 

him. He went to to explain this, but found that the 

box was ahead}'' converted into cash, and irrecoverable. 
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Bcplc.mhrr 3?v7, — Joinctl Lad}' Maluiosbnry at Aclinacarrj’, 
after a very bad passage across tbc Clianiiol, tbe soabrealdng 
heavily over the hoat. So ill, F could not have walked to the 
hotel without the help of the popular Captain Smithett. 

The time passed at Achuacany as usual, in fishing, 
shooting, and receiving a groat deal of company, among 
■whom were Lord Durliam, hlr. and Lady Hormione Graham, 
George Barrington, the Dclameres, the Wiltons, Mr. and 
hirs. Rose, hlr. Bruce (Lord Elgin’s brother), who was just 
returned from Cliina with a treaty, Lord and Lady Abercorn, 
the Duke and beautiful Duchess of Manchester, who was 
Mistress of the Robes. 

From Lord M, io Lord Covdey. 

Achnnearry : September -1, 1858. 

hly dear Cowley, — There never was such a hash 

as between Bnlwer and Stratford about their palaces. Stratford has 
taken out s/.r gentlemen as att.aches, but not one do I know by ■name, 
and not one has bad his appointment signed, so they will have no 
status at all ! Lady S. has ordered the house at Thorapia to be 
prepared for her, and Lord S. tbe one at Pera, so that Bulwer will 
have to go to the Inn. It is bis fault, for in the ovei’llowing joy of 
his nomination bo wrote in iMay to otrer him cither palace, d la 
clisjiosirion cle Vd. ! 

Tours sincerely, 

Malmesbury. 


From iJie same to the same. 

Achnacarry ; September 7, 1858. 

My dear Cowley, — Pray show Palmerston tbe Principalities 
Reform Bill, and tell him I hope ours next year will be better. All the 
good in it is yours — mais, que vo7ilez-vous when a Frenchman who 
has trampled down the constitution of his own country begins to 
make one for others ? Ton may also show him my despatches on 
our Tui’kish policy and on Montenegro. I have only followed in 
his wake. Yours sincerely, 

Malmesbury. 
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Septemlcr 16//;. — The largest comet I ever saw became 
^asible, with a very broad tail spread perpendicularl}’ over tlie 
slcy, the wealher being very hot. Everyone now believes in 
war. 


Bepiemher 2o{li. — jMr. Bruce took his first lesson in deer- 
stalking, and came hack in a very had hnmonr. lie says that 
the forester Avanted him to go vp n imirr/nl!, Avliieli created 
mneh laughter. The Persignys arrived after midnight. 
They had posted from Im'crness in dogcarts and various 
vehicles. 

September 26tJi. — j\Iadaine de Persigny lias been horribly 
out of humour all day. She never spoke a word at dinner, 
and will not answer when spoken to. She is said to he 
always so whenever there is a woman in the house hand- 
somer than herself, which in this case is the Duchess of 
Manchester. 

September 2Sth. — Madame de P. came down in a dreadful 
humour to breakfast, and would speak to no one. Persigny 
told her to sit by me, when she said, stamping her foot, ‘ Je 
ne veus pas,’ loud enough for everyone to hear. Poor Per- 
signy looked much annoyed, saying to her, ' Je vous ordonne 
de parler,’ which order was not obeyed. Her temper re- 
lapsed again at luncheon, and afterwards she had a severe 
shock when, Colonel Scarlett having called, she saAv liis fly 
drive up, and — Heaven knows why — fancied that Persigny, 
who had gone to the forest, had met with an accident. She 
burst into tears. No one could understand what connection 
there could be between ‘ Mon petit Victor ’ and a fl}^, and 
how she could imagine, if an accident had happened, that 
two men in a carriage, with a pair of post-horses, could be 
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s<Mil. tinwu IVum I lie liij^liccl hill in llu; lorcsl. lo nniioiiiicf! it. 
j\Ir. s:iiil sin- (‘vitl*‘n((y iinin;.'lji llici'i; v/iis ;i cab- 

stand on (hi‘ top (il Cony Dim. Wlicn slu* came down lo 
dinner, she ajipcarfd v. illi In-r t-yes very red, and before the 
(isli was talceii away rnsbed ont of the rf,oin in a flood of 
f'sirs’. I’ersiotiy followed, and neither retnriied utdil the 
end of the lir.st eoiirse. when they re...nined tlieir places, she 
loohiie^ nice a sidlcy child, and h<‘ the picture of misery. 
'I’liese scene's are repealed daily. 


I' I'l'iil /.,»,•</ .1/. /<> JjDi'iI (Jxirh'i/, 

.\> !iii;ii“irry : S- iiO iulicr IS.'S. 

My dear I’uwlev, — Peli- -ier has v. ritteii to ash me iny opinion as 
(o the danifei'to Mexici, of ,-\nieriean nniiexation. 1 have answered 
liim tlial 1 leiil; upon it as j,nth:d,!e, and Ju>t at all daneernns to 
Mtiropean interests. 'I’l-nle wonld be improved, and the Union 
(•(•rtainly brolceii tip. 'I'lie Vanhee.s hnow this fai'l so well that they 
hesitate to touch it. Otwjiy say.s Mexico i.s ready to tjive her.sclf up 
to 1)0 I'overned hy tis or I'hxinee. The lattt'r woiihl not suit, ns in 
tin* rear of ear Wt si India Islands nntl eoininandine the Gulf; as 
little wotdd it he to ear interest to med<lle with stieh it hornets’ nest. 
AVc had better h'av,> it toils fate, tid:in<^ care of otir subjects. Mhat 
is of {'feat iinporlanee is that France should join in securing a 
])assage for herself over Nicaragua, and thu.s act in unison with us 
on this critical jioint. 

yonra sincerely, 

ItlAT.Mrsncnv. 

Scplemhcr oOlh. — The Pcr.signys started for Glasgow. 
Such a relief to everybody in the house to hear the carriage 
drive off. 

Ocioher 3r(?. — Hearing that Sir James Hudson, our Mini- 
ster at Turin, was at Fort William, we sent a gillie to invite 
him. He xvas in hod xvhen the messenger arrived, hut in 
such a. had one that ho was too glad to got up again, and 
arrived at Aclinacarry at eleven o’cloclc. 
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From Lord M. to Lord Cowley. 

Achnacarry : October 3, 1858. 

My dear Cowley, — Pray ascertain the views of the French 
Grovernment on the state of the Danish question. Elliot is much 
alai’med. The violent German party have taken advantage of my 
presence at Bei*lin to circulate false reports of conversations which 
I had with Platen at Hanover, and the Prince of Prussia and 
Manteuffel, to the effect that we should not interfere if the question 
were extended to Schleswig. How, w'hat I said to one and all of 
these persons was that Her Majesty’s Government considered the 
Holstein question as purely German, and amenable to the Diet, the 
King being Duke of Holstein, and that our only feeling was an 
apprehension that an occupation of Holstein by German troops 
would break up European peace. As to Schleswig, that if that 
point was ever unfortunately mooted, we and the other Powers who 
contracted the treaty must .settle it, .as the Diet had no business 
with Schleswig. Her Majesty’s Government think that this last 
proposal of the Danes deserves every consideration, and ought to 
lead to negotiation. Pray state this to the French Government, 
and ask them what their policy is under the contingencies referred 
to. Elliot thinks Prussia is joining Hanover in pushing the Diet 
to extremities. Paget says, if so, it is in direct contradiction of 
Manteuffel’s language. 

Yours sincerely, 

Malmesbury. 

October 4th . — Beautiful bright morning. The whole party 
went up Loch Ark.aig for a deer-drive in the Forest of Ger- 
r.ar.an. B}" the time we got there, about ten miles off, the 
weather changed, and it blew a hurricane with torrents of 
r.ain, so we were obliged to return in the boat with a favour- 
able wind. This, however, increased to such violence that 
the surface of the loch was torn up b}" w’aterspouts and very 
heavy seas. The Avind suddenly changing, we had to Iceep 
her head to it. The Highlanders were j)anic-stricken, and 
stopped pulling, w'hen Sir Janies Hudson seized an oar and 
encouraged the men to renew their effoi-ts. For some time 






!>:('•( iNUlU'ntS I'a-ITIUN OF F-Nfil.ANl). 


A:]1) 

{Iic/'HhS .‘-'lie v.-j‘;lii*d. nnd tu’- the v.-lurli v.c inr.‘ t 

upon, it Tniulii lu' dono. Q. Wins* v.-n^; tin* !ms 1»' iaix'f ? A. 1 lir 
hfisi*^ of flio propr'^jrd ntfidt* <-ii,Tlstrfn inontliH npo tn ('luroidnjj, 
wliicli ho %V(tuld hove tahon, hat th*’ iuijslacahli' I’ahnc* .^ton ndiisod 
— nriTaclv, that the pri-uatr'; .‘•hoii’ld he providid fur ssiid .'-rnt to 
Bticuioi Avjh'S or \ :dfo. 1 f.dd thu; ii pr('ph' vrcjv 

delivered in j-onie nn:iiO'.r<'n^ innnner, v.ithoisf ex;\e: isi'r oJiy eunfe';. 
Kion or plt dtrv', provided fur fujnpontrily, s-nd ( xih d, v.i' jjiijdit eunse 
to .‘-omc under.'-taixlino. Mri'-'-on*' jumped jst theiu'tiua, nnd I enp. 
po^e this v.iU ss;^*iin ho the hn'-is on v, hieh lisey v. jU start the 
iicpotifd ion ftf Y.diieh Pauei .‘••peaks. Xow jijst h>'>k nt the inr<<n- 
pruouH po'sitinji of linplaml rst this unanent fttsd of its (ioverntnent , 
upon this (jneMiun. hhiLdssnd nice ns on*’ man la-.t Fehrtinry ho- 
catiso I'r.iiioc vns sajip i-'-d, nulv. ith‘-!aiidini;: her ts* sansiiec'. t<i the 
contniry, to interfere with <>ur jan '-- tstnl here she 

i.s quunvlling with Xnjdc.s hecntise Xu)de.'; won't nltt r her liiw.*; nt 
the heek of our Governnumi ! 

Your,-, .sineendy, 

Oclnhcr 15//<. — WtMil on. utnl (ivrlved al Ghipunw. Our 
parly liad Icilhal 00 sla^.c, of v. liitdi I "ol Itul, few, ns I was 
obliged lo iilteiid to iny ollicial husines.s-. .Sir .Ttune.s Ilud.son 
shol .‘several, being a fir.sl-vale rille-sli'd and sportsman. 

From Lord M, lo Lord Covdc}/. 

Ktttivalcy : Ociuln r oi?, IS.'S. 

iSfy dear Cowlo_v, — ^fapsone deceived Patret .* Bernslorn' arrived 
yesterday, atul slated that lie was inslriicfed to say that the King 
of Xaple.s would not reopen the negotiations, whieh Clarendon 
unforlunalcly refused, for llie release of the prisoners; that ho 
would have no interference with his nfhiirs ; nnd that all he would 
do wonld bo to send a ^linister to London nnd Pnri.s, if we wonld 
reciprocate. I of course said that, this lieing the case, I preferred 
the rtalw cjtio. Bernstorll' added that, the King was in reality 
delighted at there being nobody at Xaph'S to bother him, ns iho 
French and Bngli.sh ^linistcrs always did. Y'ouj-s sincerely, 

]\rAi,Mnsmn!Y. 


• On llu' coutrnvy, he lo’pt his word. 
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Ociohcr 23?yZ. — T -went to Knowsloy, nncl found there such 
fi lioap of Foreign Oflice boxes that I -s^’as obliged to stay at 
lionie two days to work instead of shooting. Lord Derby in 
gi’cat force. 

Ociohcr 2Aih . — Tlie Duke of Hamilton told me that when 
he was at Paris a few day's ago the Empress observed that 
she thought she had made a mess of the Malakoff marriage, 
and that when she saw his white head and her black one at 
the altar she feared it would not turn out well. The Due 
do Malalcotf called upon me lo-day, and did not look happy. 
Sidney' Herbert is very' ill, and so is Lady' Clementina Villiers, 
with intermittent fever. She is reduced to great weakness. 

Ociohcr 2!jih . — Wo have received an invitation to Wind- 
sor, where Lady' Malmesbury is to present the Dnehesse de 
Malakoff. 


October 26ih . — Due and Duchesse de Malakoff called. She 
is a Spaniard, pretty', w'ith a very fine figure, and extremely 
graceful, with pleasing manners. Looks about twenty-six. 

From Lord M. to Lord Cowley. 

London : October 26, 1 868. 

My dear Cowley, — I send you the report of Saunders to show 
what a canard Walewshi and the Emperor swallowed in believing 
that Bernard advocated openly the murder of the Empress and her 
child. It is bad enough without that, but I see there is a part}', 
and its name is Legion (for it is composed of every party and some 
Governments) striving to drive England and France into a war. 
This Portuguese business * proves to me that the Emperor has lost 
all his sense of right and prudence, and is acting on passion. I am 
not sure even that the transaction was not meant to lower ^ts on the 
sore point of the Slave Trade. If Lisbon is like Lavradio, it will 

* The capture of tlie ‘ Charles et Georges.’ 
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scream loud enough to raise a storm from tbo Tagus to the Neva. 
A complete plan for tbe invasion of England by Admiral de la 
Graviere, made in 1857, is in my possession. It is satisfactory to 
know that they only meant to stay a week, and to be nearly sure 
that not a man would have returned. The Emperor dues not ivish 
for a reconciliation with Naples, and is glad to annoy Austria by 
this Italian distress. Stratford has upset everything at Stamboul, 
but I think that may he set right. Our Consul McLeod has, I 
hear, come home open-mouthed from ]\Iozambiquo, glorying in 
having, by his own suggestion, effected the capture of tbe ‘ Charles 
ct Georges,’ which hut for him, he says, never would have boon 
'touched. He then ran away home from the row ho had raised. 

Yours truly, 
Malmesbury. 

October 27th . — Went to Windsor with the Malakoffs, who 
came to our room soon after we had arrived, and remained till 
six o’clock, the hour fixed for the Duchesse to be presented. 
Tire ladies waited in the gallery whilst I had an audience ; 
after which, I came to fetch the Duke, who had a book to pre- 
sent to the Queen from the Emperor. Then Lady Malmesbury 
went in to present the Duchesse, and left her with the Queen. 

October 28th . — Had a long conversation with the Prince, 
who came to my room. Prince Arthur’ performed on the 
drum for the edificatioji of Pelissier, who exhibited his own 
talents in that line so well that he must have begun his 
career as a drummer. He certainly rose from the ranks. 
His Christian name is, as he says himself, most inappro- 
priate — ‘ Aimable.’ He is a short, fat man, of rough man- 

ners, but good-hearted withal. He related to me, and I 
believe also to the Queen, the following anecdote. After 
Waterloo, a great part of the French arihy was disbanded, 
Pelissier among them. ' He went home on foot, somewhere 
^ Afterwards Duke of Ooiinauglit, 
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in the South of France, afc a time when the whole country 
was flooded a,ncl crossed by narrow plank bridges. In ap- 
proaching one of these, he saw he must meet a Prussian 
soldier, and both got on the bridge, neither giving way, 
when Pclissior pushed him into the river, and, as the man 
rose, hit him on the head with his stick, saying, with a de- 
scriptive gesture, ‘ Je I’ai frappe comrae 9 a, et il n’a plus re- 
pai’u.’ As a contrast to this brutal act, he formed such a 
romantic affection for his fellow-soldier. Lord Raglan, that, 
after the death of the latter, he used, when Ambassador in 
London, to go constantly to see Lord Raglan’s little grand- 
son, and play with him. He once struck one of his soldiers 
for some offence, which is not permitted in the French army, 
upon which the man aimed at him, but his musket missed 
fire. ‘ Maintenant,’ said Pclissier, perfectly unmoved, ‘je 
vous donne dix jours de salle pour des armes mal-tenues.’ 

October 29th .- — The Malakoffs, who had intended returning 
to London, put off their departure to go with us. I went out 
shooting with the Prince at 9.30, and returned at half-past 
twelve, as I had several pi*esentations to the Queen to make 
at one. We returned to London after luncheon. 

November 3rd. — First Cabinet Council took place to-day. 
All the Ministers attended. Lord Derby in gi'eat spirits ; 
but I think we shall have a stormy session, and probably be 
turned out about May. Intrigues go on apace. 

To Lord Coivley. 

London ; November S, 1858. 

My clear Cowley, — Lavradio is bolding insane langnage here, 
saying to mo, and afterwards to Hammond during my absence, 
that we bad deserted Portugal. I have telegraphed to Howard to 
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ask tlie Portuguese Governmeut if their Minister is instructed to 
talk in this way. I hope you will urge on Walewski the expediency 
of dropping the demand for indemnity, because, whether pirate or 
orthodox, the ‘ Charles et Georges ’ did break the municipal law of 
Mozambique. Pray tell the Empress that we like the Duchesse 
de MalakofF extremelj^. Lady Mahnesbury and she have made 
great friends, and really she is to be pitied, looking so lonely in 
that uncomfortable house, gutted as it is of all ornament. 

Yours truly, 

Malmesbuky. 

November 12th . — Lord De la Warr called. He was at 
Blair witli the Persignys, and says she behaved very strangely, 
crying and making scenes. She asked to see a deer- drive, 
and when she was posted with the Duke of Athole, and the 
deer were coming towards them, she was suddenly seized 
with a terror of the guns, burst into tears, exclaiming, 
‘ Je serai tuee ! 0 mes pauvres enfants ! ’ and insisted upon 
going home. The Duke at first thought she was joking ; but 
seeing her get pale and cry bitterly, he promised not to fire. 
Portunately, the deer went another way, but she did not 
recover, and remained quite sulky the rest of the day. Such 
is the grand-daughter of Marshal Ney ! — sent here as an 
Ambassadress. I went to Windsor to present Lord Bloom- 
field and Sir James Hudson. 

November ISth . — Beturned from Windsor with the Prince 
of Wales, who invited me into his carriage, after a long 
audience with the Queen. He was very agreeable. 

November lAth . — Went to Kimbolton. The Malakoffs 
there. They joined in a paper-chase with great spirit. 

November 19th . — Lord Derby has sent Mr. Gladstone to 
the loiiian Islands as Commissioner, to I'eport upon the state 
of the islands. 
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Kovcmhcr 20th . — I lioar iliiit Lords Palnu'vsfon -.uul 
Clarendon now iliinlc llioy have done a foolish ihiiig hy troinir 
to Coinpiegne, and that their doing so is generally disapprovt d 
in England. 

November 21s/. — Lord Clarendon lunched with us. nud 
stayed an hour and a half Avith me talking ahont the Emi'iu or. 
He only i-cturnod from Coinpiegne this morning, and ioM 
us that the whole party went out hunting on a very wel day, 
all being mufllod up in waterproofs, except Palmerston, wiio 
wore a red coat and nothing over it. The Ihupm-or (dtservt d 
that ho would get wot, when he replied, ‘Eien ne perce un 
habit rouge.’ Ladj- !Mary Craven av;is immensely admir>'d. 
The Empress and Madame Walewslca. were loud in iln’ir 
admiration of her, but toAvards the end of ilie week they liad 
very much cooled. Lord Clarendon said they prevmilt'd Ihe 
Duchess of ^Manchester from being aslccd. lie also told me 
there is an intrigue going on to got rid of Walewski. lh'‘ 
principal conspirators being Prince Kapoleon and Persigny. 

Norctntier 22n<l . — I got a dreadful account of Lady 
Clementina Villiers from Lady Jcr.sey. She is much wor-.''. 
and I now despair of her recovery. 1 fear slu' is ^inI;mg 
fast. T am vory uniiappy, as .shf is my grt•ate^i friend, and 
I always sj'cnt two or three evenings every week at Lely 
•Tits'w’s, and found everybody tinue whom i know and hi*’. 
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Beccmhcr 2nd . — Went to ]\riclcllclon ycstonlaj. Lady 
Jersey j)roposecl that I slionld see Lady Cleinentina, but, 
having heard that she -was ijainfull}' changed, I ■would not do 
so, and only talked to her through her door. She -wished 
me good-bye. She is constantly fainting, and kept uj) bj' 
champagne. 

Decemher 3n7. — Cabinet Councils almost every day ontlie 
subject of the Reform Bill, but I have little expectation of 
the Government producing a measure that will satisfy either 
themselves or the public. To-daj* Lord Derby was beaten 
on one point which he considered most important. Lord 
John Manners and I being the only Cabinet Ministers 
who stood by him. Disraeli, Stanley, Pakington, Lords 
Salisbury and Lytton’ voted for the most liberal of the three 
propositions submitted ; the Chancellor (Chelmsford), Wal- 
pole, Henle}', Hardwicke, and General Peel for the most 
Conservative, so nothing was done. 

Decemher GOi . — Lady Clementina died yesterday. She 
gradually sank, and died so calmly that her mother, ^vho 
held her hand, was not awai'e she was dead until she felt it 
grow cold. 

Lord M. to Lord Cowley. 

Foreign Oflicc : Doccinbcr IS, 185S. 

^ly dear Cowley, — "We have been to sec llio infernal maeliine! 
■vvliicb is openly shown at the shop, not as an ‘ infernal machine,’ 
but as a twenty -barrelled gun upon wheels — the most harmless and 
useless thing you ever saw. The best of the story is that, as tho 
showman is Palmerston’s hootmal-cr, he has been one of tho first to 
examine it. It -would do for firing into a flock of duck — provided 
the ducks, the machine, and the shooter were all d’aceord. What 
fools the French police hero must be ! 

^ Tho late Lords Salisbury and Lytton. 
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horiJ jlf. tn finrtl Cowh'ij, 

r<irci;:n Oni'-*^: Dccoinbcr IH, IS.'jS. 

My (U'.'ir Odwli'V, — Apjidityi (>:imc’ lo mo lliis morning to read a 
ilc.-^patcli from I’liol lo Huhner nboni Ifnly. It began by finding 
fiinlL wilb tbe I'n'iicb jirc^.. and lannmting its ctlecls as between 
Austria and Kranee, and it .stated that tlic treaties of 181o were ns 
saered as tlios(> of ; (bat in iSl.'i IIr. JtnUnn question was 

settleil and could not be reftp.'iied ; tliat in IWoO Ibo Turkish was 
settled ; tbat Amitria would insi'^l on bolb bfing respected, and that 
no exebanoc, no ei-s-ion, and no neirot iation would bo granted 
by ber for any part of her Italian dominions. This led to a 
eonver.-.ation, in wbieli 1 repeated e.xnetly the samovicw.snstho.se 
given to yon in my jirivati- letter on the subject. Apponyi agreed 
with Tin*, but thoiiobt I'r.ineo would never act fairly, but looked 
to ('onvnlsions by wbieb I’iedmont woidd get Lombardy, Franco 
Kavoy, and Murat X’ajiles. 

DiCt m}i<r ].■)//(, — 1 ivceivod a gralofiil letter from Augustus 
Paget, wliom I lmv(* ajipointed I^Iiiii.ster at Dresden. 

Drcdnlirr I loft this morning for "Windsor from 

Heron Court. i\Irs. Anson is dead, from talcing by mistake 
an uver-do.se of laudanum. They kept her walking about 
for several hour.s, but in vain. One of the handsomest 
women of her day. 
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January l.s7. — Yesterday we danced at Windsor, and 
when the clock struck Welve all the Eoyalties embraced. 
I had the honour of dancing a country dance with Her 
Majesty. 


January 2ncL — Returned to Heron Court. 
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can keep a fleet all the yeai’ round in the Mediterranean. When the 
Emperor pretended to Clarendon that he did not know where Yilla- 
franca was, it w'as clearly a comedie. Of course you will see the 
Emperor himself, and give all the solemnity yon can to the advice, 
leaving all the consequences and calamities of a European war on 
his head if ho begins, or alloios Sardinia to begin. 

January 12th . — The King of Sardinia has made a speech 
which can only mean war. Things look bad all over Europe, 
and it will he very difficult to avert a general war if Louis 
JSTapoleon wants one. Great panic in Paris, and war very 
unpopular. The Emperor is getting alarmed at the feeling 
in Erance and the extraordinary fall in the funds ; also at 
the unpopularity of the maiu’iage arranged between Prince 
Napoleon and the King of Sardinia’s daughter. Lord Cowley 
writes that he was much depressed at his ball ; but I believe 
it is his fear of assassination, which haunts him perpetually, 
and has robbed him of all his former courage and coolness. 
It is driving him on to war, thinking that by supporting the 
cause of Italian nationality he will disarm those men who, 
in his earlier days, were his confederates in Carbonarisra, 
and to whom he is pledged by former promises, and perhaps 
oaths. Cavour, knowing these facts, works upon them to 
induce him to take part openly with Sardinia. Austria is 
behaving with a folly which is perfectly inconceivable con- 
sidering her position surrounded by enemies on all the fron- 
tiers. But what can one expect from Buol ? I care for neither 
Austria nor France, but Lord Derby and I are determined to 
use every effort to prevent war, which would cost 100,000 
lives and desolate the fairest parts of Europe. My whole 
mind is occupied by that object. 
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Belgium if slie does not go with France. The Prince ile 
Chimay is evidently for the French alliance. 

January 18th . — Pelissier called and told me that fears of 
war were at an end, as France was against it. It is, however, 
quite clear the Emperor has done all he could to stir it iip, 
notwithstanding his former declaration, ‘ L’Empire e’est la 
paix ! ’ 

January I9th . — Went to Windsor, and returned to-day 
with Disraeli. 

January 28rcl . — Lord Cowley telegraphs that Persigny is 
to come here directly as Ambassador. This was arranged at 
Compiegne whilst Lord Palmerston was there, and is a most 
hostile move on the part of the Emperor, as he knows per- 
fectly well the terms Persigny and I are upon, and the in- 
excusable behaviour of Madame de Persigny to Lady M. 
Sending him back again when Parliament is going to meet 
must be done with a view of intriguing against our Govern- 
ment as he did before. 

January 2bth . — Lord Cowley writes that he has seen Per- 
signy, who says that the Emperor -wishes him to retuni to 
England as Ambassador. The next day, Lord Cowley saw 
Walewski, who told him that Persigny was urging the Eni- 
p)eror to appoint him against his wishes, and he is unable to 
ascertain which of these accounts is true. The preparations 
for war continue on all sides. The French Emperor is ver} 
hostile to our Administration, and anxious to upset it. 

January 2Gf/i. — There was a cordial Cabinet to-day on 
the principal clause of the Eefoivn Bill. Lord Derby nnn h 
pleased, as he feared dissensions, and even resignations. Ho* 
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‘ Morning Post ’ lias received orders from tlie Prencli Ein- 
lieror to attack me on every possible occasion. Mr. Bortli- 
ivick, tbe editor, saw him at Paris, and got his orders 
from himself. This paper is also Lord Palmerston’s, so 
the connection between them is clear. 

The case of the ‘ Charles et Georges,’ which is a French 
ship, is that the Portuguese seized her, according to our 
treaties, for being fitted as a slaver, and took her into the 
Tagus. The French Government screamed very loudly at 
this, and, on the other hand, the Portuguese claimed our 
assistance, as bound h}’’ treaties, to resist 'the French threats. 
After a great deal of noise on both sides, we arranged the 
dispute, which, although the Opposition made capital of it, 
was never more than a storm in a tea-pot. 

Lord M. to Lord Ooivlcy. 

Foreign Office : Januarj^ 2G, 1869. 

My dear Cowley, — I must thank you for the manner in which 
you have met without any insti'uctions from me the idea on the 
part of the French Government of sending Persigny here again, I 
will tell you frankly that when Persigny assured you he only saw 
Palmerston once after he left office, it is entirely untrue. When 
violently insisting on the necessity and ease of passing tho Con- 
spiracy Bill he came out with this : * J’ai repetc a Palmerston plus 
d’unef ois tons vos raisonnements, et il me dit qu’il n’y a pas un mot de 
Trai dans tout cela.’ It was then I told him that I must do all 
business at Paris through yo7c, if he saw our opponents and repeated 
our conversations to them. Before he left Paris, where he was 
when Palmerston was turned out, he said to several people that in 
a week he would put him again in his place by forcing us to pass the 
same hill. I could add half-a-dozen witnesses to this. For three 
weeks after he returned I heard of nothing but his violent language 
against Lord Derby and me in every salon, and it was the talk and 
astonishment of the whole Oorps Diplomatique to see a French Am- 
bassador holding forth like an electioneering agent. The fact is 
that, as his master has always been and always will be a conspirator, 
so he has always been and will always be a partisan of somebody. 
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Tho.so arc tlioir idiosyncrasies. Be that as it may, confidence is not 
an act of volition, and if Pcr.signy came, I should carry on the 
whole business with you. In doing this I shonld be still more 
justified by what I know now of the Emperor’s sentiments towards 

our Government. Borthwick, after dinner, told that when the 

other day in Paris the Emperor sent for him, and he never saw a 
man so instated as he is against Lord Malmesbury, He said: 
‘ You must write him down ; he has leagued Germany against me, 
and is entiredy opposed to my policy’-. “ I have proof of it by his 
own hand, in which he says that Austria has the same right to 
Lombardy as England has to Ireland and India,” ’ This quotation 
leaves no doubt as to Borth wick’s veracity, for it is the very phrase 
which I used in my letter to you of December 7, as yon will see. 
Did you give him a copy of it or read it to him ? Since the above 
orders, the ‘ Morning Post ’ attacks mo every other day. I have 
therefore no doubt, and I may say I hio7V, that Persigny is meant 
to restore our os-Pretnier; but this country is not Spain, and a 

Government is not to bo upset by a foreign ambassador 

Buol has received our counsels of prudence with nearly equal sulki- 
ness, and I think the best attitude for ns now is to fold our arms 
like men who have advised madmen in vain to refrain from mutual 
follies, look on as if they thought them mad, and leave them with 
sorrow to their fate. 

Tours truly, 

Malmesbuet. 

January 27th . — There is a, violent and mischievous article 
in the ‘Morning Post,’ accusing me of forming a German 
league against France, showing the Emperor’s anger at our 
opposing his warlike proclivities. The Princess of Prussia 
was confined this afternoon of a son. The news reached 
Windsor by telegraph in six minutes. 

January 28th . — I went to Windsor to present Lord Lyons 
and Mr. Paget. Had a long audience. Walpole and Henley 
have resigned on the Eeform Bill; the former because 
we go too far, the latter because we don’t go far enough. 
Walpole is a conscientious man, and a Tory. Henley very 
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slirewcl and olovcr, bnl orolclictj* and easily olTcndod ; he is 
mnch loolccd up io in Ihe House of Coinnions. 


Lord jlf. io Lord CovUii. 

rnroi'Mi OnU't*; Jtuninry 2S, IPTiO. 

!My dear Gowkw, — I cannot, but tliinlc tliaf. your ajijtiflieiisioiia 
will bo realised ; Hudson lliinks so too. Malaret says the jiublio 
feeling in Franco against, a war is Ireinendotis and most, openly 
expressed. Dare the Emperor face Ibis? I think yon bad belter 
not. tell the Emperor that. I know of bis conversation with Eorth- 
wick. A man never forgives being /omef oul in such a treacherous 
action. It appears he him fhv cxlnu't )jtni rjavc him <>/ mu 

letter. 

Toni'S truly, 

MAi.Mi;siin:v, 


Janwirij dl.sE — jMr. IIciu*y Grevillc called and was very 
friendly, expressing great interest in our sncce.ss in kee]>ing 
off war. He appeared Yciy favourable to onr Government; 
if so, it is an extraordinary change. His brother Charles,' 
who is Clerk of the Council, has never attended since Lord 
Derby has been in office, and did not conceal his omitting io 
do so on xiurpose. When Lord Derby’s attention was called 
to this fact, he said ‘he had not observed his absence, as ho 
never knew whether it was John or Tliomas who answered 
the bell.’ 

February Id . — Lady El}- told me that the !Malakoffs 
expected to be recalled. Pelissier is not in the confidence 
of his Court, and knows nothing, not even what concerns 
himself personally. He is certainly not fond of the Emperor, 
of whom he never says any good. He told mo that the 
French army was not in a state for a campaign. 

Fchnuiry Srd . — The Queen in person opened Parliament 
* Author of tho well-known memoirs published after liia death. 
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{o-(ljiy. (,Vo\v<]s- Iar<:,^fr fliart Jisual, t]ie -wcatlicr being 
bcnnlinil, niitl lior ri‘C('])tion verj Lonls Win- 

cliilsea uiid K’avfiiswoHh were the mover and seconder. 
L(»rd (Jranvilb; was followed by Lord Derby, wlio was ner- 
vous, and forgot io mention India till I reminded bini 
of it; but wlu'ii he began on foreign politics, which was 
evidently the subject uppermost in his mind, nothing could 
be mori) dignilied or nnu'o eloquent. He declared for up- 
bolding all the treafi(\s of ISlo, spoke very oponly against 
war, and on the r<‘sp(msibility that would be incurred by 
any sovereign who disturb.-d the peace of Europe for pm- 
posi's of aggrandisement or ambition, ajid announced the 
lirm detcTminatiou of the English Government to observe 
j)erfect neutrality, declaring that wo had neither engage- 
ments, ubligatioiis, treaties, nor under.standings w'hich bound 
ns or prevented our t\)llowing the cour.se wo considered best 
ff)r the honour and intere.st of h'ngland. lie was received 
with great cheering on all sides. It was amusing to watch 
the faco.s of Count Corli and Baron Chotok,' who ^Yerc pre- 
sent during Lord Derby’s speech, the former looking dis- 
comfited and miserable, whilst the latter had an expression 
of the greatest delight. 

Fchnutrij Gth . — I went to Windsor. The Queen has 
written a letter to Lord Derby insisting upon the Indian 
army being under the Ilorse Guards j but as he cannot, or 
thinks he cannot, get the House of Commons to repeal that 
part of the India Bill, he has written to say that if she makes 
it a sine qua non he must resign. 

Fcbrnarn 7ih . — Eeturned from Windsor. The Queen 
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and Prince both very gracious and friendly, but much 
alarmed at the clause in the India Bill relating to the army. 

February Sth . — Lord Derby has settled not to disfranchise, 
and Mr. Walpole objects. It is impossible to please him. 
This last is opposed by Lord Stanley, which makes it the 
more strange that it should also be opposed by the other. 
ISfapoleon’s speech is not so x^acific as Lord Cowley informed 
us it would be. Not a woi’d is said about treaties, but a 
good deal E^out the interests and honour of Prance. I 
have no confidence in peace being preserved. The French 
Ministers had a hard fight with him to make as moderate 
a speech as the one he delivered at the opening of the 
Chambers. Funds are gone down. 


Lord 3£. to Lord Cowley. 

Foreign OCBce : February 8, 1859. 

My dear Cowley, — The speech has not been taken so ill here as 
in Paris, and we all feel, I think, that the Emperor must have bad 
great difficulty in backing out handsomely. That he sliovM back out 
is the great point. ‘ The treaties ’ — i.e. of 1815 — are the sentence 
of condemnation of his uncle, and no wonder the words are hot 
potatoes in his mouth. It is a good thing that he does believe 
Europe is arrayed against his ambitious dreams. Have you seen 
the map of Europe for 1860 ? Here they believe it to be issued by 
his permission. Pray assure Walewski how much Her Majesty’s 
Government appreciate his wise and friendly condnet during the 
past crisis (if past it is). If we can get a good agreement about 
the Coolies aud the Slave Trade Treaty, of which you gave us 
hopes, it would do very great good. Tour language throughout 
these difficulties has been most judicious and useful. The Emperor 
sent me a message by the Duke of Hamilton, expressing his regret 
for having slioiun Bortliwicic, my letter to you. The Duke says he 
told him plainly his mind on the subject. The Emperor also reit- 
erated to him assurances of the value he placed on our firm alliance. 
Buol promises everything we wish as to the Danube. 

Tours truly, 

Malmesbury. 
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Fchrnctrij 9lh . — Cabinet this afternoon. Lord Derby an- 
nounced the resignation of Walpole and Henley. He has 
been obliged to have moderate disfranchisement and redis- 
tribution. But this does Jiot satisfy Lord Stanley, who talks 
of resigning if the measure is not more liberal. Lord Hard- 
wiclce and General Peel ai’e dissatisfied because it goes too 
far already. It may possibly end in Lord Derby’s resigning. 
Disraeli has behaved beautifully throughout, trying to smooth 
all difficulties and faithful on all points to Lord Derby. So 
have the others. 


Lord 31. to Lord Cowley, 

Foreign Oflice: February 13, 1859. 

hly clear Cowlej’, — Since Iclegrapbing to you, I have seen Lord 
Derby, who says with truth that you are the only man who can 
carryout our views with respect to France, Austria, and the Italian 
question. If, therefore, you have no decided reasons against it, I 
would urge you, having first come to an understanding with the 
Dmperor, to go on a special nii.ssion to Vienna, and even to Tnnn 
afterwards, if necessary. The obstacle that rose to my mind was 
the Congre.ss on the Principalities,* but it cannot meet before the 
27th, as Musurus would scarcely he ready sooner. The next ques- 
tion is whether you think it desirable to come over here first, and 
see Lord Derby and me. He seems to think you should ; hut you 
liave the •whole business so completely at your fingers’ ends, that, 
unless you prefer it yourself, I would not press it. The great 
object is to cfToct such a reconciliation between France and Austria 
that they would agree to withdraw their armies from the Papal 
States partly or altogether, and come to an agreement to try an 
amelioration of the Papal Government ; to obtain positive declara- 
tions with respect to peaceful intentions, and a partial disarmament 
founded upon them ; to induce, if possible, Austria to amend the 
treaties otliging her to enter the Italian Duchies — this T doubt. 
You could at the same time at Vienna sound Buol as to our admit- 

* This Congress was to meet to decide whether there should he a union 
of the two Principalities under one Hospodar or under two. The Porte and 
England were for the latter, France and the other powers for the former. 
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ilng the double election of Con/.a, provided we fortified the suzerahite 
of tlie Porto and the divisions of the provinces by stringent declara- 
tions, stating onr admissions to be fnvonr.s, and contraiy to the 
original convention. Tour full powens might be sent, over to you 
as soon as I hear from yon by telegraph as to substance, and by 
special messenger as to dcUiil. 

Yours truly, 

JilALMr.snrnv. 

Fehruary IG/A.— Tlic Queen sent me a leticr she had just 
received from Louis Napoleon. It professes friendship for 
England, respect for treaties, and evidently reserves for him- 
self the interpretation he chooses to make as to how the 
honour and. interests of Franco are concerned in their obser- 
vance; and as ho says plainly that those arc his first objects, 
it is quite clear that he keeps himself free to act as he him- 
self may judge. The truth is that he is determined to go to 
war with Austria to projiitiatc the Italians and to save his 
own life from assassination, since the aflcnlal of Januaiy, 
1858. Cavour worked upon this at their interview at Plom- 
bieres last autumn, and pensuaded him that taking up the 
cause of Italy will save his life, forfeited according to the 
laws of the Carbonari. If this is so, there must be war, 
for a personal motive is generally stronger than a iiublic one, 
and everybody agrees that his terror of assassination is very 
great. No wonder, as he knows what a set of villains Car- 
bonari are. I have reason to know he is making immense 
preparations for war, though he denies it in his letter to the 
Queen. 

February 22>rd. — "Wq dined at the Palace. The Queen 
was very amiable, and spoke a great deal to Lady Malmes- 
bury ; and the Princess Alice, wdio is very charming, talked 
to me about music, on which subject she must have found 
me sadly ignorant. 
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I went to tlie Palace at six and Pad an audience of tPe 
Queen, which lasted an hour. 

Lord John Pussell means to propose resolutions against 
the disfranchisement of the forty-shilling freeholders, which 
are sure to pass, and if we dissolve we shall have them all 
against us, probably getting a worse Parliament than we 
have at present. My idea is that the best move would be to 
resign at once, before the second reading. The Queen would 
then send for Palmerston, and the ‘ old lot ’ would come in , 
to the disgust of the Radicals. 

The case of the ‘ Charles et Georges,’ to which I have 
before alluded, came on this afternoon in both Houses. Lord 
Wodehouse made a violent speech against me, and I replied, 
showing that I had done all that could be done without 
going to war with Prance ; and as the Portuguese never con- 
sidered it was a castis belli, and M. de Louie admitted they 
had never ashed for anything but our good offices (which we 
gave), the case was a pei’fectly clear and simple one. The 
Opposition are now using every endeavour to damage us be- 
fore a general election. After a great clatter, Lord Wode- 
house withdrew his motion, but the newspapers continue 
writing everything that is most false on the subject. I wish 
I could settle the affairs of Italy as satisfactorily. 

March 9 th . — I dined at the Palace and came home vei’y 
tired. I should be glad to resign, as I am worn out. The 
only people at the Queen’s dinner were the Duke of Mont- 
rose, Lord Derby, and myself. Lord Raglan ^ is still at Berlin, 
where he was sent by the Queen to represent her at the 
baptism of the young Prmce. To the great joy of his 
beautiful wife he returns on the 12th. 


^ Lord Raglan died in 1884. 
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The Conservative members of the House of Commons 
have objected en masse to the proposed disfranchisement of 
the forty-shilling freeholders, and Disraeli announced a 
modification of the clause. I feai*, however, that nothing 
will give us a majority at the second reading. There is no 
doubt that Walpole’s and Henley’s defection have done 
great harm to our Government. 

March 13th . — Lord Cowley crossed yesterday in the storm 
(which amounted to a hurricane), and called this evening. 
We went together to Loi'd Derby, who does not appear san- 
guine as to the success of Lord Cowley’s mission to Vienna, 
though the Austrians have agreed to all we ashed, but he 
fears Louis Napoleon wants war, and if so he will not be 
satisfied with any concession. It is said that the Italians 
have again threatened his life if he draws back. If so, 
which I believe is the case, such an existence must be misery ; 
and no wonder he tries to escape from it. The chances of 
death on the field of battle would be nothing compared to 
the hourly expectation of the dagger of an assassin. I hear 
that one of Rossi’s murderers formed part of the deputation 
sent to the Emperor in Paris, and he is constantly going to 
him with accounts of plots against his life. 

Lady Londonderry called. She dined several times at 
the Tuileries, and gave us very much the same account of 
the Emperor, who was in low spirits. She saw Madame de 
Persigny, who complained of being so poor that she could 
not afford herself a new gown. This was accomjpanied with 
tears ; so she is just as childish and silly as ever. 

A Committee has been formed, with Lord Shaftesbury 
at its head, to collect subscriptions for Poerio and other 
refugees who have landed at Cork, into which port they had 
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forced the American captain to entei', and are now coining 
to London, cn roxite for Turin, having broken their parole to 
the Neapolitan Government. Pelissier called this morning ; 
he is annoyed at the j^ai^ers having announced that he was 
at Pai’is, and considered it as a sort of joke in allusion to 
his retired life. So I told him lie had better give a dinner, 
and send the list to the ‘ Morning Post.’ 

I Avent at three o’clock to accomj)any Count La^wadio, 
who had an audience of the Queen, hut he forgot all about 
it, and had to apologize to Her Majesty, who took it most 
good-humouredly. 

Big Ben, M.P. for Norfolk, headed a rebellion against the 
second reading of the Reform Bill. About foi-ty members 
met, and agreed that Lord Dei'bj'- ought either to withdraiv 
the biU, 01 ', if beaten, resign ivithout dissolving. They i)ro« 
bably mean to effect the last alternative b}" adding them- 
selves to the majority. 

March 18ih . — The Duchesse de Malakoff called on Lady 
Malmesbury. Yery amiable, but always in the same low 
spirits. She makes no effort to amuse herself. Pelissier 
now never stirs from home. 

To-morrow will be decided whether, in case Lord John 
Russell’s resolution on the Reform Bill passes, Ave shall 
withdraw the bill and dissolve Parliament, or wait a fortnight 
and then dissolve it on our general policy. Lord CoAAdcj’- 
telegraphs that the Emperor, in a conversation, suggests a 
Congress of the five PoAvers to settle the affairs of Italy, 
excluding Sardinia. He says that would shoAv the Italians 
that he had done all he could for them, and that they could 
not expect him to oppose the Avill of the rest of Euroj)e. It 
is evident from this that it is the Italians Avhom he fears. 

VOL. II. M 
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Ijrml jir. lo Lord Cowley. 

Foreign Odicc : Jlarcli 19, 1859. 

dear Cowley, — Wo Imvo just liad a Cabinet upon your 
deapateh and tlio proj)o.‘;al it contains for a Congress — a proposal 
wliieli wa.s niado to me forrnall}' by Pelissicr 5 -estcrday. Also upon 
yonr various telegrams relating lo detaihs, and tlio one from Loffcns 
announcing ibo adhc.sion of Au.stria and her conditions. We think 
Homo loo faj\ and also that to hold a Conference on Italian affairs 
unywlierc in Italy i.s to be avoided. I cannot see how either 
h’rance or Austria, after what the}' have said, can refuse our 
])roposal as to Sardinia disarming ; but Austria should make a 
declaration be.sidc.s, and in the mo.st public way, that she will not 
attack her. Our guarantee of Sardinia with France ought to please 
the I'hnpcror, and it will take off the edge of leanng her out of the 
Conrerenec. The further answer lo the Liberals, who arc sure to 
find fault with that c.vclusion, i.s, that her admi.ssion must involve 
that of Naj)lcs, Home, Tuscan}-, hlodona, and Parma, and thus five 
votes at the Conference. Ton must make the Emperor understand 
that wo can only address ourselves to the four points — viz. evacua- 
tion, I'cform, security for Sardinia, and substitute for treaties of 
1817. If wc go farther wo shall be at sea. . . . 

Tours truly, 

MALJrcsniJKT. 

March 21sL — The second reading of the Reform Bill 
comes on to-day, and Lord John RiisselBs amendment is to 
move that the forty-shilling freehold franchise, as hitherto 
exercised in the counties, shall not be abolished. Russia 
declares that she prefers a Congi-ess to a Conference on the 
affairs of Italy, to be attended by Secretaries of State, which 
will oblige me to go, and Lord Derby told me to-day I was 
to do so, also that I should have the G.G.B. 

March 22nd . — The Marriage Bill was thrown out in the 
Lords, by a majority of ten. Lord Derby is annoyed at my 
having to go to the Conference. The Italian Minister com- 
plains that he is so rude to him that he does not dare to 
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siieak to liiin for fear of a quarrel. The fact is, as be bimself 
confessed to me, tbat be is inucb too bonest and hrusqxie 
to make a good diplomatist, and go through the necessary 
humbug of the profession. 

March 2Uh . — Azeglio is going to Paris to meet Cavour, 
and professes to be quite satisfied with my proi)Osal to admit 
envoys from the Italian States, to be beard at the Congress, 
though not to sit at the Council. It is Austria tbat makes 
difficulties, and has not as yet agreed to the basis. The 
Emperor Louis blapoleon goes on with bis preparations for 
war. I suspect be agrees to the Congress merely to gain 
time, as be is not ready. If this is the case, it would almost 
be better to let things take their course. Austria could not 
crush Sardinia before France could come to the rescue, and 
it would then be a fair fight between the two Great Powers ; 
but I feel tbat it is an imijei’ative duty in me to prevent so 
awful a calamity as such a bloody war would be. 

March 2bth . — The arrangements for the Congress do not 
get on well. Louis Napoleon is now making difficulties and 
temporising. Cavour is making mischief, and says tbat be 
has letters from the Emperor and minutes of bis conversa- 
tion with him at Plombiffi'es, ‘ et qu’il le tient.’ I fear this 
is the case. 

The Queen has written a veiy gracious letter to Lord 
Derby, giving him leave to dissolve Parliament and to make 
four Peers. Lady Derby called on Lady Malmesbury, and 
said tbat after the Queen’s letter it was Lord Derby’s duty 
to sta}'^ in as long as be could. 

Austria has agreed to all my propositions, but will not 
bear of Sardinia being represented at the Congress in 
any way. I bad proposed tbat the small States of Italy, 
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including Naples, sRonld send representatives to the Con- 
gress, tLougli only with, a consultative title without a vote, 
and if Austria refuses to consent to this there is an end of the 
Congress, and war must ensue, as none of the other Powers 
would allow such an act of injustice. Count Apponyi called, 
in low spirits, and says that Austria refuses to consent to 
our proposals, and that there will he no Congress. The posi- 
tion of affairs in England complicates matters and adds to 
my difficulties, as none of the Great Powers, except Russia, 
who agrees to everything, would move an inch till it is de- 
cided whether Lord Derby’s Government can hold on or not. 
If we were secure, Austria might make the concession we 
require, which she would not if Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John were in office; and Louis Napoleon, seeing a chance 
of his friends being in power, and of following a policy in 
accordance with his wishes, throws, of course, every kind of 
delay in the way of settling the case by negotiation. This 
is the consequence of the unpatriotic and factious conduct 
of the Opposition, who appear perfectly unconcerned at the 
slaughter their policy will occasion. The ‘ Morning Post,’ 
which is the organ of the Emperor, Palmerston, and Azeglio, 
is more violent evexy day against ouv peaceful foreign policy. 

Lord M. to Lord Cowley. 

Foreign Office : Marcli 26, 1859. 

My dear Cowley, — Tour letter of yesterday is very alarmitig, 
showing, as it does, that the Emperor is no longer the same strong 
man in mind and nerve that he was formerly. Five years ago ho 
would have put his cousin and Cavour in their proper places in Bvo 
minutes, but now he seems to be their victim. Firmness on oai 
part may yet save Europe from a war, by giving him courage to do 
what is right, and even what is best for himself. It is now quite 
clear to me that we could not, with all your ability and energy, 
have obtained an immediate disarmament. The sulky slowness of 
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Ansh’ia ■ herself Nvas as irrcafc an o1).s{aolo as Cavoiir’s frantic 
straggles, ami, ns she is playing just ns false ns the rest. (Prnssia 
excepted), no dependence could be jdaced on her assertions to ns. 
Austria would like to slay the war, see Sardinia miuTc safe, nnd then 
have the stains quo in Italy*. !My object, therefore, has been to 
remove all pretexts of excuse, both on the part, of France and 
of Austria, for preventing a Conference. Sardinia wns their mutual 
pretext, nnd niy proposal that all the Ttaliau States .‘^hould be 
invited to attend at but not in the Conference, ns Belgiinn and Hol- 
land did at that of London, isnunnswerable in erjuilv, nnd supported 
by^ a precedent of the greatest importance, inasmuch ns the question 
there involved the creation of two new kingdoms. Kussia without 
hesitation, nay, with eagerness, accepted all wo proposed — viz. tho 
condition re.stricting the subjects to our four points, nnd also the 
above-mentioned invitation to and admission of the Italian States. 
Prussia has doue the same, and is urging the whole scheme at 
Vicuna. If, therefore, the Conferences arc to bo slopped, if must bo 
there, or at Paris, Wo cannot agree to admit the six Italian States 
into the body of the Congrc.ss, for they would make it a Babel, and 
Scarlett has ascorltiined that Parma and Modena hnve no wish to bo 
so admitted. But if they nnd Borne are not parties to it, no more 
c.an Sardinia (with whose infernal relations we do not intend to 
interfere) have a right to sit there. T think it desirable that yon 
, should know step by step what coui'sc we have followed in this im- 
portant crisis, as the rapid succession of telegrams crossing ono 
another from every* part of hluropc is very trying to the memory*. 

On Saturday, tho lOlh, Pelissicr brought mo a despatch from his 
Government, informing me that Prussia had suggested a Congress, 
and asking the opinion of Uer !Majosty*’s Government, A C.abinot 
met at three o’clock, and that evening J wrote a note to tho French 
Ambassador telling him wo should consent on condition that tho 
subjects discussed should bo confined to four — namely, evacuation, 
reform, security against war between Austria and Sardinia, substi- 
tute for Austro-Italian treaties. Tlio next day* I sent for Brunnow 
and informed him of the answer which I had sent to Pelissicr, and, 
giving him the four points in writing, begged him to inform his 
Government that such would be our conditions if the proposal was 
made by it to us. Ho did so by telegraph, nnd on tho 22nd I 
received a telegram from Crampton* to say* that all our points were 

^ Our AmljaBsndor ni Si. Petersburg. 
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accept ccl. On tlie same day Brnn-now called to confirm tliis, and 
gave me a memovandura to that effect, but be did not give me the 
official proposal for a Congress until the following day, the 23rd. 
Subsequently the Russian and Prussian Governments have accepted 
our four points, including a distinct declaration that no territorial 
rearrangement v/as to be discussed, and that the treaties o£ 1815 
^Ycro to be left intact. Tmmcdialcl}’^ after my note of the 19th to 
Pc'lissier, T submitted our conditions to Austria, who, in reply, 
insisted on the admission of all the Italian States, except Sardinia, 
<0 t.lic Congress ; a propo.sal perfectly inadmissible, which I rejected, 
but upon which, up to this moment, Austria is apparently not pre- 
pared to alter her intentions. The Russian and Prussian Govern- 
ments have also entirely adhered to mj’^ suggestion that the States 
of Italy should he present at the Congress only en litre consultatif. 
The only point, therefore, to bo settled is this last one, and I hope 
you \Yill be able to show the Frcncli Government, as Loftus, I trust, 
will be able to convince the Austrian Government, that it was the 
only alternative desirable. Witb I’egarcl to tbo question of Conference 
or Congro.ss, wo agree with yon, and have recommended the former, 
but as wo are not the proposers of either we cannot urge it very 
strongly. If the adoption of the latter name involves a general 
representation bj' Cabinet Ministers, I must go, because the Queen 
must be placed on the same footing as the other sovereigns, and, 
such being the case, I do not see how Walowshi can avoid being 
present — ergo, yon also. 

Tours truly, Mawiisbcby. 

Ap7-il 1st . — The division took place in the House of 
Commons on Lord John Russell’s resolution, and we were 
beaten hy 39. A Cabinet Council took place to-day, and 
immediately afterwards Lord Derby went to the Queen, but 
the result of his interview is to be secret till Monday, when 
he and Disraeli are to acquaint the Houses o£ Parliament 
with onr decision. Lord Derby will not resign, but dissolve 
Parliament. 

Lord Waterford was killed out bunting, near Curragh- 
more, a few daj^s ago. His horse stumbled over a small 
fence, and, falling on bis head. Lord Watei'foi’d dislocated 
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Ms neck — a singular death for a man -^rho had had so many 
escapes. Lady Stuart de Rothesay started immediately to 
go to her daughter, who is said to he quite composed, hut is 
prohahly stunned hy the shock. 

April 4th . — Lord Derhj’- made his explanation this after- 
noon in the House of Lords. Disraeli spoke in the other 
House, and was hest, as his speech was shorter. 

April Qth . — Bad news from Paris. Lord Cowley had a 
long conversation with the Emperor yesterday, and it is 
quite clear that he is determined upon war. He will not 
induce Sardinia to disarm, and says lie thinks war inevitahle, 
as the Congress will only patch up matters and retard it. 
This agrees in every point with a rejiort which I received 
from Turin, saying that the Sardinians were determined to 
go to war, and were sure of the Emperor’s support ; that 
they would he satisfied with nothing hut the expulsion of 
Austria from Italy and the annexation of Lomhardy ; and 
that Erance is to get Savoy and Nice in return for her as- 
sistance. This is very annoying after having done all we, 
could to prevent hostilities. 

Lord M. to Lord Coivley, 

Foreign OHice : April 9, 1869. 

My dear Cowley, — ^Tour very interesting and important letter 
has just been read to the Cahinet, and they all agreed that you did 
not say a word too much to the man who broke his word to you, 
and who, it is evident to me, has from the first meant an Italian 
war, but has wanted both to gain time and, if possible, to put 
Austria in the wrong. It appears now that Austria is reverting to 
her first obstinate language about Sardinian disarmament, or that 
Loftus misunderstood Buol in thinking that he included her in the 
scheme of general disarmament. I have wi’itten by telegraph to 
say that I will let the point stand as you put it to the Emperor, 
who, if he refuses (which apparently he will do), will place himself 
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in ilio wrong. I send you a copy of Buol’s telegram to Apponyi, 
received this morning. If yon will write a private letter to Bnol to 
show him how well he will stand if the negotiations break off by 
France refusing an offer of general disarmament as a principle, the 
detail to be carried out in Congress, and the free corps specified as 
part of troops to be disbanded, I think you will do good. We are 
not prepared to give any guarantee as against France or upon eventu- 
alities ; but the unanimous sentiment of the Cabinet was, that you 
might let it be felt by your manner and by meaze parole, that if 
Franco adopts a course of violence after the language held to you 
both before and after your Vienna mission, and after encouraging 
Russia to humbug us into these negotiations for a Congress, we 
shall look upon the whole proceeding as an affront as well as an un- 
warranted act of political profligacy. A reserved and cool demeanour 
is proper at this juncture, and I believe will be the best and most 
useful line to take. I can only add, therefore, that I wish you to 
adopt it towards Franco on the subject of the Congress and Italy, 
and at once to write to Count Buol, saying that his proposal, as we 
understood it, and as you made it at Paris, is the only one we can 
support among those he now suggests. We will not ask Sardinia 
to disarm without being able to offer her a guarantee, and that 
France, by refusing to join, prevents, I have been so harassed to- 
day between the Court and the Cabinet, that I must have written 
Aery confusedly. 

P.S. — You Avill not entertain at present any other proposal hut 
tlfo one you submitted to the Emperor. 

Yours truly, Malmeseub'?. 

April \0tli . — I hear that Massimo d’Azeglio is coming to 
England on a special mission, which gives hopes that some 
arrangement may be made. He is a very distinguished and 
prudent man, and has been Prime Minister at Turin. Lord 
Palmerston announces that his Government is ready. R is 
the ^ old lot,’ Sir Charles Wood, Vernon Smith, Lord Gran- 
ville, &c. This Cabinet would not have the Radicals. 

Apo'il llth . — Sir James Hudson arrived this morning 
from Turin, having travelled day and night. He breakfasted 
with ns, and talks confidently of the possibility of prevent- 
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ing Avar. I gave liim all tlie Italian papers to read. He 
came in a state of great alarm, fearing he might not he 
allowed to return to Turin as Minister, and took leave of 
Cavour, saving it Avas doubtful AA'hcther he Avould see him 
affain. The fact is that he is more Italian than the Italians 
themselves, and he Ih’es almost entirely Avith the ultras of 
that cause. I had reason to complain of his silence, and 
quite understand hoAV disagreeable to him it must liave been 
to aid, howcA'er indirectl}', in preventing a Avar Avhich he 
thought Avould bring about his favourite object — namcl}', the 
unification of Ital}'. France having agreed to a general dis- 
armament, it remains to he seen Avhat Austria Avill say ; but 
I fear her obstinac}' will throAv some obstacle in the Avay of 
peace. 

Lord ]\L to Lord Cowley. 

I'oreign Ofilcc : April 11, IS.'iO. 

dear Cowle}*, — I am quite deiennined to AvitlidraAV from 
this fool’s paradise about a Congress if avc cannot settle the matter 
on the present basis of a general disarmament. I Avill agree, of 
course, to the detail being before or after the Congress as the 
armed PoAvers may please to arrange, but I cannot think aa-c should 
risk the public fiasco of being refused by CaA’our en plein Congres. 
I send you my proposal as dictated to Pclissier on IMonda^' last, 
AA’hich WalcAVski has, of course, received, and in AA-hich you Avill see 
that Sai’dinia is sjiccifically mentioned. I have also telegraphed to 
"West’ this da^q and send you a copy of it. It Avill bo folloAvcd, 
should he refuse, by a note raisonnec, Avhich I shall send him alone, 
should the other Powers decline addressing him in the same sense. 
England cannot go on running from one to tbo other like an old 
aunt trying to make up family squabbles, and AA-hcn I Avind up, it 
Avill be to put the saddle on the right horse. The papers Avill shoAV 
that you and I have done our be.st to prevent a war, and to obtain 
a Congress which nobody but Prussia and ourselves ever intended 
should take place. BrunnoAv writes me a long paper to prove 
that no disarmament should take place before the Congress. My 

* Lord Do la Warr’s son, Chargd d’Aflaires at Turin. 
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inipro.s.sion is that Franco, Bnssia, and Sardinia tvant to gain time, 
because every da}’' costs Austria 50,000Z. for her army, and France 
■will pay Sardinia. 

6 I’.M. I am glad to add that AzegHo has just been here, and 
has written a most 'urgent telegram to Cavour to induce bim to 
agree to general disarmament. The debate coming on Friday has 
done this. 

G.oO p.M. — Your telcgi'am Las aiTi'ved, and only confirms me in 
my determination not to go to a Congress ■without a positive agree- 
ment among all parties to disarm. 

Tours truly, 

Malmesbury. 

A2')rill2ili . — The Emperor Louis Napoleon refuses to ask 
Sardinia to disarm, which, of course, makes his offer for 
Frauee to disarm perfectly useless. Lord Cowley writes 
that he has good information that Louis Napoleon told 
Cavour he must wait till July, and not mind in the meantime 
what he says or does. If this is true, it is clear that he is 
playing a dee2) game towards England and Austria, as well 
as to Italy, by waiting to see if Palmerston comes in. 

Axiril — We went to the Drawing Eoom, and were 
introduced to the ucav Lady Bglinton, Lord Essex’s daughter. 

Aiiril Ibtli . — The Emperor will not consent to the disarm- 
ament of Sardinia, but makes a ridiculous counter-proposi- 
tion — namely, that ‘ Austria should disarm under a guarantee 
from France and England that she will not be attacked by 
Sardinia.’ It is clear that all he wants is to gain time. Lord 
Clarendon quite approves of my Italian policy. He told me 
so himself to-day in the House of Lords, adding that he had 
tried to prevent Lord Palmerston and Lord John from making 
their intended inflaramatoiy speeches on behalf of Italy next 
Monday, in which Mr. Gladstone intends also to join. Tins 
will do immense harm at this moment, for it will encourage 
Louis Napoleon. 
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Lord M. to Lord Coivleij. 

Foreign Office: April 15, 1859. 

dear Cowley, — If you wish for more proofs than those you 
have personally received, in bi’okcn promises, of the falseness of the 
Emperor, you will have them in the paper T send you, written by 
the surest informer I over employed. His knowledge of wdiat ive 
have been doing is of itself corroborative security for the truth of 
the rest. Now, we cannot stand before England and Europe on a 
better base than the last Austrian proposal, which is good in 
common sense and common equity. It is better than ours, because 
simpler and safer. I wmuld of course go into Congress upon ours ; 
but if Austria insists on hers, I cannot oppose her by insisting on 
mine against hers. I wish you distinctly to let this be understood 
by Walewski and the Emperor, and that if Sardinia refuses to agree 
to disarm with Austria and France, we shall withdraw from any 
further negotiations, as wc do not mean to be dragged into being 
accessories before the w'ar, whatever wc may be obliged to become 
afterwards. You may depend upon it that to the common-sense of 
Englishmen, of whatever party they may be, the fairness of the 
Austrian proposal will be convincing. I e.vpcct the French will 
try to ride off upon our proposal of a gnevions agreement to disarm 
and a post-Congress execution because Austria has declared she will 
not consent. It is necessaiy, therefore, that you should state at 
once w'e will not insist on ours as against Austria’s plau if she 
persists in it. If Sardinia refuses disarmament now, and Austria 
makes it a casus belli, accompanying it with a note showing her 
cruel position in being made to wait and bleed to de<ath, or till her 
enemies are ready, I believe public opinion will be with her. I 
shall not mention the Emperor pei’sonally at all on Monday, 

Tours truly, 

Malmesburt. 


(Paper referred to in foregoing.) 

Londres, 15 avril 1869. 

L’une des raisons principalcs (pent-efcre la cause essentielle) qui 
forceront le gouvernement fran^ais a admettre le Congres, e’est 
qu’en depit do tout ce que ses journaux semi-officicls declarent, il 

n’est pas encore prepare pour la guerre. Je tiens du , que la 

nouvelle artillerie ne repond pas a I’attente qu’on en avait con^ue. 
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quo los projectiles fabriques pour Ics cauons rayes u’ofiPrent pas 
assez do resistauco efc oclatcnt bien avant do toueber au bet, que 
tons coux deja fores out du efcro reposes ; que Ics nouveaux pour 
etro prets ct cfficaccs dcTnaudcnt dcs essais et des delais de fabrication 
qni cxigeroiit deux mois au moins. Deux ouvriers employes dans 
Ic temps ii Newcastle par Sir William Armstrong sent en effet em- 
ploj'cs a Vincennes ; aujourd’bui I’insucces des nouveaux projec. 
tiles — on Ics appelle ‘ bolt ’ a Vincennes — -fait dire que ces bommes out 
etc induits en erreur, D’un autre cote, le desarmement general propose 
par rAutricbo ct appuye, m’a-t-on assure, par Votre Seigneurie em- 
barrasse singuliercmcntlcgouvernementfranfais : on il doitconseiller 
au Piemout de desarmor, et alors il bumilie mortellement le Comte 
Cavour ; ou il prouvo au monde que ses protestations pour la paix 
ctaiout mensongeres. Le General Ulloa, refugie venitien, et inter- 
mediairo du Prince Napoleon, seretranebe derriere ‘ I’independance 
du Piemont ’ pour laisscr cc pays libre de desarmer ou non. Des 
rcnscigncmonts rc 9 us do diverscs sources, toutes dignes de foi, 
m’iraposontlo devoir d’apprendre aVotre Seigneurie qu’a Vienne onne 
fait pas mystere d’accepter des negociations qui font perdre un temps 
precieux, et compromettent, on temporisant, I’excellente position 
militaire de I’Autricbe aux instances du gouvernement britannique. 
S’il n’y avait pas de Congres, ou si le Congres n’allait pas aboutir, 
il est a craindre que, dans Ic cas ou les bostilites seraient funestes a 
I’Autricbe, cello-ci ne ropi'ocbat alors a son gouvernement d’avoir 
trop ecoute I’Angleterre. 

April IQtli. — Madame Bernstorff ^ called. She told us that 
great laughter was created at the Drawing Eoom hy Mi- 
Under-Sheriff Thomas Jones passing the Queen with his 
wife’s cloak on his arm, I had an audience at the Palace 
afterwards. The Queen did me the honour to say she was 
pleased at Lord John Russell praising me in his speech yes- 
terday in the City. So friendly an interest on the part of 
Her Majesty is a great satisfaction to me in the midst of my 
labours and anxiety. 

April 18th. — Went to the House of Lords to make my 
1 Wife of tbe Prussian Minister. 
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statement. Nervous at not having any good noAvs to an- 
nounce, and the subject being one of such extreme delicacy, 
that it was necessary to weigh eveiy word. But I am satis- 
fied Avith my speech, AA’hich Avas much cheered. Lord Derby 
made a very fine impi*omptu one, Avhich had a great effect, 
and the debato Avas altogether in our favour. Lord Claren- 
don made a friendly speech. The French, not being read}'-, 
are in a state of alarm, and Avilling to do almost anything Ave 
choose, haA'ing received nCAVS that the Austrians have marched 
on the Ticino, and are going to send a summons to Sardinia 
to disarm instantl}', or the}'- Avill attack them Avithout further 
delay. The}"" have applied for aid to France, Avhich has sent 
tAvo dfrisions to the foot of the AIjas, but can render no fur- 
ther assistance, being still so unprepared for Avar that General 
Benaud has refused to take the command of the arm}’- in its 
present state. Walewski has telegraphed to ]\ralakofr and 
to me imploring me to consent to admit Sardinia at the 
Congi’ess, and he will urge her to disarm under a guarantee. 
I refused, and sent the folloAving lAi-oposition, Avhich, if not 
accepted by France and Austria, is the last I Avill make — 
namely, ‘A general and simultaneons disarmament previous to 
the Congress, under the superintendence of a military com- 
mission to ensure its being efficiently carried out. Sardinia 
to be invited to attend the Congress Avith the other Italian 
States, after the precedent of the Congi'css of Laybach in 
1821 ; but, in accordance AAuth the agreement entered into by 
France and Austria, Sardinia is not to sit in the Congress as 
one of the Great Powers.’ If these propositions are rejected, 
I will give up all further negotiation; and if Austria is 
aAvare of her position, she Avill probably attack Sardinia 
at once, and crush her before France or Russia can come to 
her assistance. 
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Apiil Idth. Scirdinia accGjits tlic general disatmciment on 
the condition proposed by me, that she and the other Italian 
States shall be admitted into the Congress on the same 
footing as at Laybach. It remains to be seen whether Aus- 
tria consents. If she does, all the difficulties preparatory to 
the Congress are overcome. If she refuses, our Government 
will withdraw from the office of mediatox’, and leave the three 
disputants to settle their affairs as they like. I went to 
Windsor with Massimo d’ Azeglio. We dined and slept there. 

April 20t1i . — Austria has I’etui’ned no answer yet to my 
last proixosal. If she refuses the case becomes very comj)li- 
cated, and it is impossible to say' what will happen. 

Lady Cowley called on Lady Malmesbury, and spoke in 
high terms of the agreeable footing established between her 
husband and myself in our official capacities. She expressed 
herself much pleased also at Lord Clarendon’s taking the 
same view of Italian politics as I do. 

April 21st. — The French, to whom the Sardinians have 
applied for advice and assistance, recommend them to disarm, 
as they cannot send any troops to help them in sufficient force 
under ten days, when they could land a hundred thousand men 
at Genoa ; but before that the Sardinians would be crushed, 
and Turin taken. This infoi'mation comes from Pelissier. 

The Staffords, Shaftesburys, the Sardinian Minister, 
his uncle Massimo d’Azeglio, and Sir James Hudson, dined 
with us. The warlike news cast a gloom over the whole 
party, and the only laugh created was by my telling them 
that when a circular was sent to the foreign Courts an- 
nouncing the confirmation of the Princess Alice, which took 
place to-day, it was discovered that in the Foreign Office 
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cyi)lier tlie same figures stood for confirmation aud confiinc- 
ment, wliich was awkward. 

A 2 Jril 2bili . — ^Tlie Austrian summons to Sardinia to dis- 
arm was given at Turin on the 23rd. The Queen was veiy 
anxious about the war when we went down to Windsor for a 
Council. 

April 26ili . — Due do Malakoff is recalled from London, 
and is to command the Arm}’’ of Observation on the Rhine. 
Persigny is said to he appointed Ambassador here in his 
place. If true, it is a hostile demonstration on the part of 
the Emperor towards our Administi-ation, for he well Imows 
how Persigny and his wife behaved when last in England, 
and how disagreeable it ufill be for us to have them here, 
and for me to ti-ansact business with him almost daily. He 
Avill go and repeat everything I say to Lord Palmerston . 
Lord Cowley has begged me not to object to him, and M. 
de Malaret told me that the Emperor objected to the Due 
de Gramont, about whom thei-e was a question, coming here 
as Ambassador, because he married Miss Mackinnon, an 
Englishwoman. Several thousand French troops have landed 
at Genoa, whilst another division is crossing the Alps. 

Ajyril 29tJi . — All Italy is now up; some of the Tuscan 
superior officers required the Grand Duke either to abdicate 
or declare himself for Sardinia. He refused to do cither, 
and left Florence. Victor Emanuel has been proclaimed 
Dictator. The French have experienced great difficulties in 
crossing the Mont Ceuis, on account of the snow. Four 
thousand workmen were employed in clearing the way. 

Apiril SOtJi . — The elections are going on badly for our 
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Government. Count Keilmansegge, the Hanoverian Minister, 
says open]}- that Germany ought to declare v/ar with France 
at once, and tells me that the Germans are very anxious to 
do so. This summons of the Austrians to Sardinia is a great 
disadvantage to us at the elections, hut we must try to localize 
the war outside the hounds of the Confederation. If the 
French enter the Tyrol the German Confederation would he 
hound to assist the Austrians, which Prussia is very anxious 
to do. It is for this reason, and to minimize the war as 
much as possible, that our Government has urged Prussia ' to 
remain tranquil, and I have written a strong despatch on the 
subject. The French Emperor would naturally be glad to 
manoeuvre on his left flank, but would find himself in 
a hornet’s nest, and all Europe would be in a blaze. The 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, whom I saw at Windsor, is very eager 
to command the Pi'ussian army. I went to Windsor this 
morning to meet him, but by some mistake he came up to 
London to see me. 


Lord M. to Lord Coivleij. 

Foreign Office ; May 2, 1869, 

My deal' Cowley, — Before tlie Emperor leaves Paris, make 
a great effort to keep us out of the war, by obtaining bis consent, 
with that of Russia and ourselves, to neutralise the Adriatic and 
Baltic. Ask for both, and if he consents, get both. Ask for the 
east shore of the Adriatic up to Trieste and the Baltic ; and if you 
cannot get that, the Baltic alone. To us the former signifies less, 
although attacks on Austrian territory in the north-east corner of 


’ This despatch to Prussia, which is in my Blue Book, was (unknown at 
the time to me) never shown to the Emperor, and when, three years later, I 
saw him and he stated that I had encouraged Germany to act against him, 
I proved to him the contrary by sending him a copy of it through the Duke 
of Hamilton. I conclude that Lord Cowley, to whom I sent it, at the time 
showed it to Walewsld, and that the latter purposely suppressed it. The 
reader will find it given at full length further on. 
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tlae Adriatic miglit bring Turkey into play, and so have us into it. 
But tbe neutrality of tlie Baltic would be a great security for our 
remaining neutral, and I think the Emperor must see it. If 
Germany goes to war with France, the blockade of her ports by 
France or Russia must eventually drag us into the war, as our 
trade would be ruined, and this is the only question besides the 
Turkish one that would do so. Urge it, therefore, in your best 
style. I telegraph to Crampton to moot it at St. Petersburg. 

Now for 3’-ourself. I am told that if the Emperor goes to Italy, 
you ought to be with him — I mean near him, because an Ambassador 
is accredited to the sovereign himself. The Queen thinlcs it would 
look too French, but I do not agree. What I am convinced would 
bo valuable, would be your advice and coup d’ceil at critical 
moments, when a gleam of light might break in to give a chance 
for pacific counsels and mediation. I have seen the Duke of 
Coburg, who is red hot. He says Prussia cannot resist the pressure 
of public opinion, and has therefore armed, and- his aide-de-camp 
goes so far as to hope that the Austrians will be beaten this 
week, because then all Germany will rise as one man and invade 
France. I told his Royal Highness that if they did, and France 
attacked them in the Baltic, not one atom of help would they get 
from us. He then stated that as long as the fighting was confined 
to Piedmont, Germany would look on, but if the Austrians were 
repulsed and the French followed over the Ticino, they would at 
once say, ‘ So far, but no farther, or it is a German war.’ If this is 
true, you see how useful it would be in such an eventuality to have 
a man like you by Louis Napoleon to stop him, and the war too, at 
the Rubicon. If you come over with your daughters, I shall see 
jmu, which would be, at all events, desirable, but do not start till 
you have done your best for the mai’itime neutralities. 

Yours truly, 

Malmesbury. 

May bill . — Iliad visits from the two Counts Halhvyl, both 
gentleman -like young men. They are Swiss and of a great 
family, being descended from the elder branch of the Haps- 
burgs, in consequence of which the late Emperor of Austria 
at his Court is said to have given them precedence over the 
Archdukes. I went to the Palace at three, to present the 
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Due de Malalcoff, ■wlio Lad an audiezice to deliver Lis letters 
of recall. He verj nearly cried wLen he left the room, and 
■when Le got to tLe top of the staircase Le embraced me, 
and -went downstairs crying like a cLild. He is miserable 
at leaving England. TLe Queen was quite touched, and 
wLen I returned to Her Majestj' sLe desLed me to write in 
Ler jiame to tLe DucLess to say Low mucL sLe regretted her 
departure. Disraeli says tLat 315 members are pledged to 
Lim to support ibe Government, and is in great spirits. 

TLe Austrians Lave crossed tLe Po at Cambio, advanc- 
ing upon Sala, and ai-e entrencLing themselves, nobodj 
Icnows wL}^, as they are said to Lave 90,000 infantiy, 

13.000 cavaliy, and 200 guns; against 70,000 infantry, 

4.000 cavalry, and 80 guns. They will, however, lose all by 
tLcir slowness ; when the snow is melted on the Cenis the 
ErencL artillery will be able to cross and their opportunity 
will be lost. 

Dfay Gfk . — TLe Duchesse de MalakofF, accompanied by 
Lady Ely, paid us a parting visit. She looked ill and very 
low, and cried so much at taking leave of Lady Malmesbury 
that Lady Ely said she would bring Ler back again to- 
morrow to wish Ler good-bye. Lord Cowley told me this 
morning that Le Lad remonstrated with Walewsld against 
M. de Persigny being named as Pelissier’s successor, and 
Lad received a p>romise that Le would not send him. If he 
does I shall transact business only through Lord Cowley and 
the ErencL Eoreign Minister at Paris — namely, Walewski. 

May 8th . — Lady Palmerston is quite sure of turning us 
out, and of Ler husband being sent for, and will not hear of 
Lord John Bussell being a more likely man. She says that 
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Lord Palmerston had already formed his Government, and 
was quite read}’ to accej)t office. Lady Mary Craven, Avho is 
just returned from Paris, told me that all the English were 
rnshing home from Italy and France, and that six hundred 
English left Paris the day before she did, as there is a 
strong feelmg that Paris will not he safe after the departure 
of the Emperor. 

The Emperor has been obliged to leave many more 
troops than he at first intended, owing to the excitement 
and dissatisfaction known to exist at Paris. All his best 
friends have warned him against the course he is pursuing, 
hut he has been obstinately bent upon war. If he is beaten 
he will lose his crown, for his defeat and that of a legitimate 
sovereign would not have the same consequences, the relative 
l^ositions not being equal. 

Sir John Lawrence dined with us. Etc is, in appearance 
as well as intellect, just the man to govern a rebellious India. 
He has the most determined expression of countenance I 
ever saw, and no one who met him this evening felt a doubt 
that he would hesitate for a single moment in doing what 
he thought necessary for the safety of the country he go- 
verned, however arbitrary the measures required might be. 

Mmj lOiJi. — M. de Malaret called at the Foreign Office, 
much disturbed because I had not yet returned any answer 
to the announcement of Persigny’s aj>pointment ; and he was 
not satisfied with my message, which was simply that ‘ the 
Queen would receive anyone that was sent by the Emjieror 
of the French.’ M. do Malaret observed that the answer 
was ‘ ver}’’ sliort ; ’ but I replied that ‘ it would be the more 
easy for him to telegraiffi.’ ]\I. de Malaret then, without 
my having made a single remark, began a vindication of 
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Persigny’s conduct last year, which I received very coldly, so 
they must be perfectly aware at the French Embassy how dis- 
agreeable the appointment is to us. 

Hay 12th . — ^Lord Clarendon called upon me this morning, 
and stayed for an hour talking politics. 

May 14th . — Persigny called upon me at the Foreign 
Office, and I received him in a friendly manner, as he 
appears anxious to be on good terms with our Government. 
He sj)olce very frankly, and gave the same account as Lord 
Cowley of his nomination — namely, that the Emperor had 
given him the Foreign Office in the place of Walewski, 
when, at the last moment, Madame Walewska went to the 
Emjoeror, threw herself at his feet, and pei’suaded him to 
reinstate her husband. The Empei’or then desired Walewski 
to send Persigny to London as Ambassadoi’, ‘ et sans raisonne- 
ments.’ His credentials are not signed, and must be sent 
to Italy for the Empei'or’s signature, so in the meantime 
he returns to Paris. Quwre, whether this was not done to 
prepare an honourable retreat for him if the Queen had 
objected to his appointment ? 

May 16 th . — Prince and Princess Obrenovitch called on 
us. He is son of Prince Milosch, Prince of Servia. She is 
a Hungarian, and has a great reputation for beauty. They 
are very anxious to have children, and have come to consult 
the English doctors. 

Lord M. to Lord Goiuley. 

Foreign Office ; Ma}' 17, 1839. 

My dear Cowley, — 

Persigny gave Lord Derby and me three hours of assurances 
respecting himself and the entire innocence of the Empcroi o 
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pi’cvious intention to go to war against Austria before tlie IStb of 
last moutb ! ! TVe received him veiy cinlly, but be said with some 
confusion that bis letters would have to go all tbo way to Italy to 
be signed. I suspect that be and bis master arc waiting to see 
•wbat tbe 7tb June may bring about, and perhaps it is as well it 
should be so. Ho told me the Emperor could win a couple of 
victories, and, having driven the Austrians into their ianicrc, leave 
a ilarsbal to enjoy tbe marshes of Mantua, and return to Paris. 

Yours trul}', 

iLvLMESBUllY. 

May ISth . — Persigny lias returned frpni Paris, and I 
presented Hm to-day to tlie Queen to deliver bis credentials. 
Her Majesty received him civill}’’, but coldl}', and be made 
no speech. He did not appear satisfied with bis reception, 
and did not spealc for five minutes after be left Her Majest3\ 
He is very anxious at tbe menacing attitude of Germany and 
Prussia, and mtb reason ; but tbe casns hclli depends on tbe 
Emperor and bis allj’- not crossing tbe bounds of tbe German 
Confederation. We are doing all we can to localise the war 
in tbe Lombard provinces. 

I dined at tbe Palace ; as did tbe Duchess of Manchester. 

May IdtJi . — We went to tbe Drawing Doom, which was 
veiy full. Mrs. Dallas presented a Mrs. Morgan, ivife of tbe 
United States Minister at Lisbon. Her appearance was 
peculiai*, her dress consisting of a green silk train, and a 
white iietticoat, without a bit of tulle or ribbon — nothing 
but a plain hem at tbe bottom, and, I should think, nothing 
but a chemise under. She looked as if she bad forgotten 
her gown and petticoat altogether and bad come in her slip. 

I gave my diplomatic dinner this evening. Persigny 
looked very melancholy, so I went up to him in a friendly 
manner, at which be seemed quite pleased. 

Count Vitztbum, tbe Saxon Minister, called in tbe most 
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excited si tile fiboxit tlie nnd snys if tlie Austrians 
nvc defeated, notiiing xvill prevent Germany from rising, and 
if ihe allies gain a battle, 400,000 men will at once march 
upon Paris. The French have no army to oppose them on 
the Rhine, and Pelissicr xvould be crushed, Azeglio has sent 
a telegram to the Duke of Cambridge announcing a victory 
gained by the Sardinians and French at Montebello. The 
French admit a loss of 500 killed and wounded. 

Mn]! 22)1(1 . — A telegram from Sir J. Hudson confirming 
the above gives some additional details. The first troops 
engaged were the Sardinian cavahy, under General Soimaz, 
who charged six times, and Iccpt the Austrians in check 
until the arrival of Forey’s division, which took the town of 
Jrontcbollo, house by house, at the point of the bayonet. 
The Austrians then retreated, leaving 200 prisoners. This 
haiipened on the 20Lh, and the next day Cialdini is said to 
have forced the passage of the Scsia. The Austrian version, 
which I received this afternoon, was, that General Gyulai 
sent Count Sladion to make a forced reconnaissance of the 
French position. He fell in xvith a superior force, and 
retired according to orders. He makes no mention of Cial- 
dini’s victory. General Count de Flahanlt, xvho was with 
me, seemed to think it an affair of outposts. He is much 
pleased with me for having accepted him when it was pro- 
posed to send him here as Ambassador, and told me that I 
had done more for him than his friends the Whigs ever had, 
Lord Palmerston having once positively ref used to have him. 
Lord John Russell is said to be ready to serve under Lord 
Palmerston. 


May 28rd.— The King of Maples, alias Bomba, is dead. 
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I hear the Austrians boast of having resisted, with 15,000 
men, 40,000 of the Allies, for four hours, and only retreating 
before overwhelming masses without losing a gun ; but the 
natural question is. Where was the rest of their army ? and 
why was it not present ? 

Lord Normanby, who is at Florence, says that Sardinia 
now pays taxes to the amount of 55 per cent, for the support 
of the army. At this moment the poor peasants are in a 
lamentable state, the mulberry trees cut down, which feed 
the silkworms — their great article of trade. 

May 24i7i. — The French papers give an account of the 
battle of Montebello, making out they were only 4,000, and 
the Austrians 18,000. Lord Cowley told Walewski he 
wondered he was not ashamed of putting such statements 
in the ‘Moniteur,’ to which he returned no answer. The 
account from Turin, dated May 21, says that the Pied- 
montese cavalry were driven out of Casteggio by the 
Austrians, and followed by them to Montebello. The 
French, under Forey, arrived to their support, but after a 
severe contest of two hours the Allies were driven out of 
Montebello. They were then reinforced, and recaptured the 
village after much fighting and slaughter, the Austrians 
suffering severely during the retreat. At Casteggio they 
rallied and waited for the French, who were repulsed, and 
retired in disorder to Montebello, both parties entering the 
village pell-mell with fearful slaughter. The French admit 
having had between six and seven hundred men hors de combat. 
It is said that General Paraguay d’Hilliers sent to wake 
Louis PTapoleon in the middle of the night of the 19th and 
20th, telhng him he expected to be attacked before day- 
break. The Emperor replied, ^ Est-ee la tout ? Ce n’etait 
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vraimcnt pas la peine de nous ddranger ! ’ and went the next 
inoz'inng lo visit the Ijattle-aeld of Marengo. 

ilfrti/ 27(/i . — The Queen returned to London jesterdaj, 
and we are invited to dinner to-nion’ow. 

Iludson telegraphs that Garibaldi has beaten the Austrians 
at Yaresc. 

The Dowager Duchess of Hamilton died last night. She 
had been one of the handsomest women of her time, and was 
the daughter of hlr. Bcclcford, well known for his love of ai’fc 
and his collections. 

It is said the Emperor is at Alessandria, and following 
the dangerous precedent of Marc Antony in Egypt. 

May 20//i. — The Queen and Prince feel very sti’ongly the 
defeat of the Austrians, and are anxious to take then* part, 
but I told Her Majest}' that was quite impossible j this 
country would not go to war even in support of Italian in- 
dependence, and there would not be ten men in the House of 
Commons who would do so on behalf of Austria. Her 
Miijestj’ and his Royal Highness are quite aware of this. 

Garibaldi is reported to have gained three victories. 

The number of French killed at Montebello is now 
officiall 3 ^ announced as being 1,163. 

Yery little joy is shown at Paris at the French victory. 
It seems well ascertained that the Em]3eror went off sight- 
seeing at Marengo instead of joining his troops or sending 
reinforcements to the front ! The Piedmontese say they 
have crossed the Sesia and defeated the Austrians at 
Palestro, and that Garibaldi is at Como. At these last 
battles the King of Sardinia showed great intrepidity. He 
headed his troops and was in the thick of the melee. 
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June 1st . — hear there is to he no vote of censure on our 
Government, hut no doubt Lords Palmerston and John 
Pussell, with those who expect to forni part of their Govern- 
ment, are most factious, and determined to turn us out if 
they possibly can. 

Madame de Persigny was at the Queen’s concert last 
night, dressed like a little girl, in white, with pink ribbons, 
without jewels or flowers. 

June Srd . — The newspapers are beginning to make re- 
marks on the difference between Victor Emanuel and Louis 
ISTapoleon — the former fighting for three consecutive days at 
the head of his soldiers, and bivouacking with them on the 

field of battle, whilst the latter picnics with Madame C . 

However untrue this may be, there is no doubt that the 
Erench are giving the Sardinians the roughest portion of 
the business to perform. 

June 4iili . — Lords Palmerston and John Russell and 
Sidney Herbert have issued a paper signed by them, to call 
a meeting at Willis’s Rooms, and to agree ujDon an amend- 
ment to the Address. 

Jtme 6th . — I received this morning from Lord Cowley a 
telegram announcing a great victory gained by the Erench at 
Magenta. TheEmperor’smessagetothe Empress admits 3,000 
Erench killed and wounded, and 15,000 Austrians ho7's de com- 
bat. After the battle of Palestro, in which the Erench took no 
part, the King asked for a Erench division to assist him and 
enable him to get a little rest, as his forces were exhausted 
after twelve hours’ fighting. The Erench, though they 
had 50,000 men near or in the town, refused, and the 
King had to entrench himself, and his men slept with 
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tlieir muskets piled before tkem. Tbe Austrians attacked 
them the next day, and drove them back. A French division 
came up, but remained some distance behind, and when the 
King sent to General Troehu to beg him to advance, he re- 
fused to engage in the action without orders from the 
Emperor, who was not there. The Sardinians would have 
been completely crushed if the colonel of the 3rd Eegimeni 
of Zouaves had not rushed to their rescue without orders, 
crying, Mais, ces malheureux vont etre abimes !’ and then 
made the famous charge which resulted in taking the Aus- 
trian battery and saving the Piedmontese army. 

June *7i1i . — The Queen opened Parliament. I acted, as 
Lord Willoughby’s substitute, as Lord Great Chamberlain. 

There are no details of the battle of Magenta, but the 
French loss is so great that they do not dare announce it 
in Paris. Two generals, Espinasse and Claire, are killed. 
At Castelnovello, near Mortara, wounded Austrians were 
murdered by the peasants. 

June Qth . — Telegram from Lord Augustus Loftus from 
Vienna, saying the fighting continued all Sunday, the bridge 
of Magenta being taken and re-taken six times, and the 
slaughter great on both sides. The Austrians had not re- 
treated or the French gained an inch. 

June 9tJi . — I received a telegram from Paris, announcing 
the entry into Milan of the Emperor and King. I cannot 
understand why the French were so long entering Milan, as 
the battle of Magenta was fought on June 4, and it was 
not till the morning of the 8th that the two sovereigns made 
their entry. The distance is only twelve miles. General 
Paraguay d’Hilliers and Marshal Vaillant have been super- 
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seded by Marshal Eandon and General Forey. The former 
is accused of allowing himself to he surprised at Montebello, 
and the latter is too heavy to ride, and is obliged to go about 
in a carriage. The retirement of Baraguay d’Hilliers throws 
great doubt on whether Montebello was a victory to the 
French. If it -was, this is the first instance of a general in 
command of a victorious army being superseded. 

Lady Palmerston told Lady Tankerville that we should 
be beaten by twelve on the Address. I am also of that 
opinion, and, as far as I am personally concerned, shall be 
glad, as I am ill and tired. 

June lOtli . — I had an audience of the Queen to-day. 
Both Her Majesty and the Prince appeared to be anxious 
about the position of the Government, and the events of the 
war in Italy, which must affect all Germany. They know 
Lord Palmerston’s sympathies with France and Sardinia 
against Austria. 

June 11th . — Lord Derby’s Government was beaten this 
morning by a majority of 18 — 323 for the amendment to the 
Address, 310 against. The division took place at half-past 
two, and the result was received with tremendous cheers by 
the Opposition. Azeglio and some other foreigners were 
waiting in the lobby outside, and when Lord Palmerston 
appeared redoubled their vociferations. Azeglio is said to 
have thrown his hat in the air, and himself in the arms of 
Jaucourt, the French Attache, which probably no Ambassador, 
or even Itahan, ever did before in so public a place. We 
held a Cabinet Council at eleven a.m., and at twelve Lord 
Derby went to the Queen to tender his resignation and that 
of his colleagues. The Queen wrote him a very kind letter 
this mornmg, saying that she was much grieved at his 
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Government being defeated, but would not part from bim a 
second time without a mark of her favour, and gave him the 
Garter, making bim an extra knigbt, wbicb is bardly ever 
done, except for Eoyalties, and at the same time sbe told 
bim sbe would give Sir John Pakington and me the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, on wbicb I was congratulated in the 
kindest manner by all my colleagues. It is much better for 
our credit to resign now, tban to struggle through another 
session with a majority against us, hampering every measure 
brought forward, and obliging us to make humiliating con- 
cessions derogatory to the character of the party. We have 
now been turned out by a mere trial of strength. Nothing 
serious has been brought forward against us, only vague and 
general accusations of having mismanaged Eeform and nol 
2 Jreventmff war j but, as the Italian papers have not yet been 
given to Parliament, they have condemned us without evidence 
on the latter point. 

Mne 12th . — It is said that Lord Clarendon refuses posi- 
tively to join Lord Palmerston. The same authority declares 
there is no doubt that Persigny came with orders not to 
spare money in getting votes against us at the election ; that 
one gentleman received 480h, the cost of his late election, is 
well known. 

Thus fell the second Administration of Lord Derby. With 
a dead majority against him, it is evident that he could not 
for long have maintained his ground, but it is equally certain 
that he would not have been defeated on the Address if Dis- 
raeli had previously laid on the table the Blue-book containing 
the Italian and Prench correspondence with the Foreign 
Office. Why he chose not to do so I never knew, nor did 
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lie ever explain it to me ; but I presented it to the House 
of Lords at the last moment when I found he would not 
give it to the House of Commons, and at least twelve or 
fourteen members of Parliament who voted against us in 
the fatal division came out of their way at different times 
and x^la^ces to assure me that, had they read that corre- 
spondence before the debate, they never would have voted 
for an amendment which, as far as our conduct respect- 
ing the War was concerned, was thoroughly undeserved, 
we having done everything that was possible to maintain 
peace. Mr. Cohden was one of these, and expressed himself 
most strongly to me on the subject. It may be asked why 
Lord Derby did not himself order this Blue-book to be pro- 
duced ; but the fact was that he wished to resign, worn out 
by repeated attacks of gout and the toil of his ofiSce, and was 
indifferent to continuing the struggle. When, a few days 
after, the Blue-book was read, I received as many congratu- 
lations upon its contents as during the past year I had 
suffered attacks from the Opposition and from the ‘ Press,’ 
and many members repeated over and over again that, had 
they read it, they would not have supx)orted the amendment. 

June 14i7i. — Everybody is at Ascot. The Queen is gone 
to Windsor, but returns to hold a Council, when the new 
Ministers will be sworn in if their Grovernment is formed. 
At xnesent only Lord John Russell is ajppointed as Foreign 
Secretary. Lord Palmerston wished for Lord Clarendon, but 
the former insisted on having it himself. Our X)arty are very 
much displeased with Disraeli for not laying the French and 
Italian correspondence on the table of the House of Commons 
in time, as all agree now that we should have had a majority 
if that had been done. 
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Lord M. to Lord Coiohy. 

Foreign Office : June II, 1859. 

My dear Cowley, — It only remain.? for me to thank you for all 
tlic able and cbeerfnl assistance yon have given me. You have 
been my rigbt-band man, and I bope tbe future Covernment will 
continue to avail tbemselves of your services. . 

They arc squabbling about tbe Chancellor at this moment, as to 
wdietbcr bo should be Cranwortb, Betbell, Cockburn, or Eomilly. 
I conclude Hudson is dancing about with joy at tbe development of 
bis lucubrations. Azeglio was waiting at tbe House of Commons 
door, and when the division was announced, cheered and drummed 
on bis bat, to tbe indignation of our defeated M.P.s. Fancy you, 
the English Ambassador pla3''ing such antics at tbe gates of tbe 
Tuilcries ! "What mountebanks Italians are ! He and Jaucourt 
embraced and halloed in tbe most frantic way when Palmerston 
walked out of tbe House. Persigny has not been near me for above 
a week. Dizzy would not let me lay tbe Italian papers tbe first 
night, and Clarendon says this lost ns tbe division ! If I bad not 
insisted on Friday, they could not have appeared at all. Adieu. 

Yours truly, 

llALMESSaRT. 

June IQth . — Lord Derby made a short statement about bis 
resignation of oflSce, and attacked Lord Grranville for having 
repeated what had passed between the Queen and him. The 
substance of their conversation appeared in the ‘ Times ’ nest 
morning, and must have been either sent by him or repeated 
to some one who sent it, the only people present being the 
Queen, Prince, and Lord Granville. I hear Her Majesty was 
very much displeased when she read the article. Lord Gran- 
ville confessed he had been indiscreet, and had repeated his 
conversation with Her Majesty to his political friends, and 
as Mr. Delaue dined with him on that day, there is little 
doubt how the statement got into the ‘ Times.’ 

Jwue ISth . — We all went to Windsor to give up our seals 
of office. I had a long audience of the Queen, who was most 
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Iciud and gracionp, and woni fo far as (o say she -was sorr}' 
to lose iny services. All iny colleagues, as they were coining 
hack in the inihvay carriage, praised the Blue-book on Italy, 
c.xcept Disraeli, who never said a word. 

The new Cabinet is as f<.tllov.*s : Priini' Minister, Lord Pnl- 
inerston: Chancellor of the Pxohefiner.r^Ir. Gladstone: lAtreign 
Secrelaw, Lord John Bussell: Iloino Secivtarv, .Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis: Colonial .Seeretary, Dnko of Xcv.’castle: 
AVar Secretary, Mr. Sidney Herbert ; Tinlian S-Tretary. Sir 
Charles AVood: Admiralty, Duke of .‘Somerset; L«>rd Chan- 
cellor, Lord Camiibell ; President of the Cunncil, Lord 
Granville: Privv S'.'al, Duke of Argvll ; Poslniaster-thmoral. 
Lord Elgin ; Presiilenl of the Ibeird of Trade, Mr. Cubilen ; 
Poor Lav,- Board, Mr. Alilner Gib-on ; .Secretary for Irehind, 
T^Ir. Cardwell; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Sir 
George Grey. 

Lord John Busscdl came to .^ee me at seven o’elnelr this 
afternoon, as is customary for the new Secretary to do. in 
order to get a /-Aioii.' of the state of fonagn alVairs. lie 
expressed himself anxious to kc''p up the navy and defences 
of the country, and observe strict neutrality, although we 
Iniow that Lord Palmerston wishes the war to proceed at any 
cost for the emancipation of Italy. Gladstone announces his 
intention of cutting down our expenditure, and has refused 
to i'lkc our estimates. I fore.see in all this the .seeils of future 
discord ; and the amount of talent in the Cabinet, instead of 
facilitating legislation, will impede it. 

Jjord M. io Lord Cvv'h'if, 

I'on i;.ai Ollicc : .Iiinc US, ISTill. 

AIv clear Cowley, — I nin jnst come from AViiitlsor, where the 
last act was cousammatccl, aiul I am almut to have a long liour’s 
conversation with Lord John. The Cabinet is rcniarhablc for its 
'personnd of talent, and for having three Dukes in it. The sncco.s.scs 
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of the French army give serious cause of reflection. Here is a man 
professing to be ^inprepared, who has in six weeks sent an army of 
150,000 men and 400 guns, with pontoons, &c., from France to the 
Mincio, driving the finest army possible before him like sheep. To 
believe he will stop or be stopped is what I cannot do. The next 
year will be one of triumph and debauchery. Then will come the 
Rhine quarrel, but he will fight shy if he can of England. It is a 
superstition with him to do that. Ton still seem to believe in 
Walewski and Louis Napoleon ; I cannot do so. Now our Blue-book 
is together, it is evident that he never meant a Congress. The 
proofs are the Russian proposal, which floored you, and bis refusal 
to make Sardinia disarm on our guarantee. Our Blue-book — for it 
is yours and mine — has had the most wonderful success, and com- 
pletely tnimed the tide which the newspapers had driven against us; 
but Disraeli Avould not let me lay it the first day. Clarendon, and 
all the "Whigs, and our men say that it would have saved us if it 
had come out. If I had not laid it myself on the Friday, it would 
never have appeared at all ! His real reason for this strange line 
was that he had not read it, and could hot have fought it in debate. 
The absence of the document enabled both Palmerston and J. Russell 
to make the most unfounded assertions that we ‘had threatened 
France,’ &c. I suppose all this will end in a Congress at last. 

"Tours truly, 

Malmesbtjkt. 


Mr. J. F. Delane to Lord M. 

16 Serjeants’ Inn ; June 20, 1859. 

Dear Lord Malmesbury, — ^Allow me to suggest in reply to your 
pbrase ‘ posthumous praise,’ that it was not my fault that the praise 
came too late. I sincerely believe that if you had published your 
despatches a fortnight earlier they would have had a very important 
influence on the division, and I think it has been sufficiently proved 
that I should have done yon justice irrespective of party interests. 

Faithfully yours, 

John F. Delane.* 

^ I wrote to thank Mr. Delane for bis posthumous praise of my Italian 
correspondence hi the Blue-hook. Mr. Delane was the celebrated editor ot 
the Times, and a man of great intelligence, much appreciated in society y 
both political parties. 
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This was an answer to a note which I wrote to Mr. 
Delaue, the editor of the ‘ Times,’ for praising my Blue-book 
on the Italian wai’, after a long course of abuse. 

June 21sf — Ferdinand St. Maur, the Duke of Somerset’s 
son, called to thank me for the letter of introduction which 
Count A.j)ponyi has given him at my request to Count Rech- 
berg, the Austrian Prime Minister. Ferdinand wishes to 
join the Austrian army and see the campaign. 

June 22ncl. — Mr. Burrell called. He came from Hamburg, 
and travelled in the train with a French colonel who was 
going to join the army in Italy, and who said they were 
sadly in want of officers, an immense number having been 
killed. They were picked off by the Tyrolese riflemen. 

June 2orcl . — An order has been given by Lord John 
Russell that everything without exception is to be sent to 
Lord Palmerston and the Queen without his marking it. I 
suppose this is to make a contrast with Lord Palmerston’s 
conduct Avhen Foreign Secretary under him, and when he 
turned him out for not sending the/nmows despatch to the 
Queen and himself. 

Jwxc 2hth . — My father-in-law. Lord Tankerville, died last 
night. He was abov^e eighty. He walked to his bed with- 
out any assistance, and his valet found him dead in the 
morning. He had always been most kind and friendly to 
me. 

Jnne 2Gth . — The French gained another great victoij 
on the 24 th, owing, it is said, to the folly of the Empeioi 
of Austria, who, contrary to every rule of strateg}, ciosscd 

* On tlie plain of Solferino. 

VOL. II. " 
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(li«* I^Iinci(3 io ollor battle to the Allies, 3 viUi tlie river 
ill bis ri'ar. The battle lastod twelve hours. The right 
wing of Ibo Auslrians, untlor Bcneclclc, bad defeated the 
Piediiioiili'se, bill, their centre being broken, they were 
loreed to ivlire, which they seem to have done in good 
order, not having lu.st any of their field artillery. The 
French edaim three tings and 7,000 prisoners, but say no- 
thing of Dieir own losses, which nuist have been great, as 
IIh'v were unable to pursue the Austrians; and it is remark- 
abh> lliat in bulb Die last combats, after desperate ilghting, 
tin; Allies have never been able to follow up the beaten 
army. 'J'bey arc, lliorefore, very mucli of the nature of 
drawn battles. 

At Alagenta it was quilo so, for on the second day they 
wore Jicltl in cheek, ami tlic greater part of tlieir army 
reiiroil across llie Ticino to reorganise, which they did not 
elVoct till three days after the battle, when they entered 
jMilan, only twelve miles olf. The Austrians Iiad the best of 
the battle till one o’clock, when MacMahon came up and 
saved (lie day. 

.rioie -The French losses must be very heavy, as 

tlio}'’ have been three days inactive since the battle of 
Solferino, and, according to tlic telegrams, are only just 
crossing the Mincio. The Sardinian cavalry have been 
i^ciirly annihilated. 

June 3 O// 1 , — Colonel Claremont, our Commissioner with 
the French army, writes that it has lost 15,000 killed and 
Avouuded, among wdioui are two generals, Dieu and L’Adun- 
I’iiult. lie says that the wouzulcd suffered horribly from the 
intense beat and Avant of water; tbc drought in the countiy 
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where the French are encamped being so great that many 
children belonging to the peasantry in the villages have died 
of thirst. Colonel Claremont says also that the Austrians 
retreated in perfect order, and at that moment a tremendous 
storm came on ; the sky was perfectly black, and the constant 
flash of the lightning, the hurricane, and deluge of rain and 
hail, all mingled with the roar of cannon, made the most 
awful scene that can be imagined. When the sun again 
shone forth, the Austrian columns were just visible in the 
distance. The French, though victorious, had suffered so 
much that they could not pursue. The feeling at Vienna is 
very bad. They accuse the Emperor of having sacrificed 
the army by his own and Gyulai’s mismanagement. This is 
supposed to be the reason of his return to Vienna. 

I went at three o’clock to the Palace to attend the 
, chapter of the Bath and to receive the Cross from Her 
Majesty’s hands. 

July 1st. — Ossulston, Lord Wrottesley, and I attended 
Lord Tankerville’s funeral, which took place at Harlington, 
in the churchyard of which stands, I believe, the largest yew 
tree in England. I never saw one so enormous, excepting 
perhaps that at Broomfield, in Somersetshire. 

Jidy 2nd . — The losses of the French and Austrians are 
beginning to ooze out. They are apparently terrible, judging 
by what they admit. The ‘ Moniteur ’ confesses to the French 
loss being 720 officers Jlovs de comhat, 120 of whom are 
killed, and 12,000 xu’ivates killed and wounded j but private 
accounts state the numbers to be three times as great. The 
French Chasseurs d’Afrique, who were sent in pursuit of 
the Austrians on the 24th, were completely ridden over by 
the Uhlans. The Sardinians own to having lost 6,000 killed 
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•""I The Kn,i.c.-ov Louis Nupolcon announced in 

n ilcs|,nf,.), t„ (|,„ Kin, .ness, dated July 1, that the arnval 
of CriM, 0X01.01,. on nl Villaggio will, 000 men has enahled 
l.ini lo npi.ion.-li Ve,'..nii ; that he has loft the corps d'annee 
n( Coil., I.. wnl.-h hfanlna, and is ahoiit to assemWe another 
at I!r,.--, ia to ,v:,l,.h Ihe (.asses of the Tyrol. Tho Austrians 
own in liaviiiir In.sl :2/JOO Iciiied juul S,000 ^vounded. 


-if/i. — 'J’lio King of {Jio IK'lgians sent for me io-daj, 
l»n( iiad iioflung jiavficulav to saj, so it ^vas evidentlj only 
:i , He senf for Lord Derby in the same Tvay 

y.-.^ferday. lb* fold nu\ liowevor, that Lord John Eussell 
bad s-'iif a vt'iy sin'cring despatch to Prussia, but lie did not 
Ihiiilc rni-'>ia would go io wav, and tbat bo meant to fortify 
Antwerp. 

'I’he heal is becoming fearful, and the smell from the 
'I'haine.s so bad in Whitehall Gardens, where we lire, tbat 
we eannof ojion the windows. 

Lonl John Kussell has cancelled Sir Arthur Magennis’ 
uppoinfunml fo Naples, and recalled Lord Chelsea, who is 

Secret a rv of hhnbassy at Pari.s. Lord John's brother-in-law, 

• • 

I'llliot, is to liave Naples, and a Grey gets Lord Chelsea’s 
jtlaco in Paris, so the old favourites of fortune are sitting 
on i!>e .sunny .‘?)do of ihe hedge, 

Pi'incc Esterhazy called upon mo, and admitted the niis- 
talce.s of the Austrian generals, but said that the troops 
fought heroically. Tho Emperor Francis crossed the Mincio, 
contrary to l^Iai'shal Hesse’s advice. His army marched fif- 
teen miles, fought for fourteen hours, aud then marched 
back fifteen miles wdthout tasting food, and under a burning 
sun. Many who \vcrc unwounded left the battle-field, L) 
down, and died from pure exhaustion. 
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Juhj 8/7; . — This great heat is increasing. Fahrenheit 
stands at 90° in the shade h}’ day, and 80° at night. The 
French and Austrians liavc agreed upon an armistice, in con- 
sequence of which Lords Stratford and Elcho will withdraw 
their resolutions tending to foi’cc the Government to keep 
peace. So it is saved. The demand for the armistice came 
from the French Emperor. I believe our [Ministers tele- 
graphed to tell him the danger they were in, should these 
motions bo carried, as the effect would be, even if they were 
not turned out, to tie their hands and prevent their being of 
use to him during the recess. A very bad fevei- has broken 
oxit in the French army, and this, combined with his losses 
at Solferino, has obliged the Emperor to ask for an 
armistice. The request came fi-om himself; it is to last till 
August 15. Another report is that the two Emperors are to 
settle everything between them without the interference of 
any other Power. 

^Pear Ellice’ is just returned from Paris, where he dined 
with ]\L Fould, and he says the French IMinisters, now the}' 
have read my Blue-book, do me justice, and profess to be 
satisfied that I behaved impartially and fairly towards them. 

Jnhj 1077/.— I hoar that the Emperor Ffapoleon and Cavour 
are quai’relling. The latter wants to annex everything to 
Sardinia, and the former will not agree, and is alarmed at 
the state of Pomagna. The Pope threatens to excom- 
municate Yictor Emanuel ; the French clergy take the Pope’s 
part, and it was with great difficulty that the Archbishop of 
Paris was xiersuadcd to officiate at the Te Deum in honour 
of the battle of Solferino. 

Madame Apponyi called. She said, respecting the armis- 
tice, that thougli it was Louis FTapoleon who asked for it. 
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ilicve wove some tilings whicli made it advisnlilo to grant it ^ 
but that no unreasonable concessions would be made, and 
quite scouted the line of tlie Adige, saying tlie Austrians 
would not give up tbe Quadrilateral. She spolce bitterly of 
the present Government, saying, when I mentioned that they 
promised neutralit}', ‘ Elle cst jolie, leur neutralite.’ 

.Tub/ 1\fh. — Hotter than ever. Persigny called on me, 
and told me he thought there was a good chance of peace. 
The two Emperors were to have a conference tliis morning 
at nine. Louis Napoleon goes clirocll 3 ' to Paris. He has 
issued an address to his army announcing his dciJarture, and 
that Marshal Vaillant is to have the command in his absence. 
At the first shot he will return to them. 

The thermometer is 97° Pahrenheit in the shade, and 
tbe Prench are devoured by flies and other insects. 

Jnhj 12fh. — I got a letter from Persigny announcing 
that jieace was signed between the two Emperors, and the 
conditions, saying that the Emperor of Austria gives up 
Lombard}', to the line of the Mincio, to Louis Napoleon, 
who gives it to the King of Sardinia. Tliis is a repetition 
of the ‘ Cagliari ’ story, and is Jiumiliating to Sardinia, for 
in both cases the concession has not been made to her but 
to her protectors. In the ‘ Cagliari ’ case, the shij) was 
given to England and made over b}”- her to Sardinia. In 
this one, Lombardy has been conquered b}' Prance, who has 
assumed the whole glory of the campaign. 

Parma, Modena, and Tuscan}' are restored to their 
former possessors, and the Pope is to be the head of an 
Italian Confederation, but this never can be carried out. 
Venice and its territories still belong to Austria, but are in 
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some AV.ay 1o be indopciulent. This part I do no! understand, 
and tlie %Yliole avrangcincni must be very unsaiisfactory to 
the Italians, Avbo bare every reason to think themselves 
sold; the more so that the rreneb get Nice and Savoy, 
Avbicb are the most ancient of Victor Emanuers family 
possessions. 

Jiihi lG//(. — A frcsli breeze, ndiich makes the heat more 
endurable, tbougb 00° in the shade and 81° in the liouse. 
Everybody is laughing at the peace, particularly at the 
Pope’s title of ‘ honorary president,’ wlncli is ccriainly 
absurd. The •whole arrangement is astounding, as pre- 
tending to bo a solution of the Italian question, and as 
giving independence to Italy. Lombardy, up to the Mincio, 
is annexed to Sardinia — not made a free State, as the 
Lombards wished, for they hate the Piedmontese. !Modena, 
Parma, and Tuscany arc forced to return to their allegiance 
and rejected sovereigns; and the Pope, whose territories are 
worse governed and more miserable than any part of Italy, 
is made honorary president over the whole confederation. 
And it is for this miserable linmbug that a hundred thousand 
lives have been sacrificed. 

Count Cavour has resigned in a rage at the Avay in which 
the Italians and liis master have been sold, as he intended 
to have annexed the whole of Italy to Sardinia. He is 
especially furious at Louis Hapoleon annexing Savoy.' It 
is said a very angry scene took place between them, and 
that Cavour was so violent and insolent in his language, 

^ Tliis fury of Cavour at the cession of .Savoy -was tlie consmuiualion of 
liis histrionic powers. He had promised it to Louis Napoleon e^ (U- .since 
their meeting at Ploinhieres two years before, and it v as in fact the condition 
of the Empeior’b assistance. 
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tliat tlie Emperor threatened to have him arrested, when he 
rexdied, ‘ Arretez-moi, et vous serez force de retourner en 
Franco par le Tyrol.’ 

July IG//?. — We wont to the banquet given to the late 
hlinisters at jMerchant Taylors’ Hall ; very splendid. Lord 
Derby made a fine speech. Disraeli followed ; after whicli 
my health was proposed. 

July 20///. — The papers give an account of Louis 
Napoleon’s reception at Turin, which was a very cold one, 
he and the King entering the town together in an open 
carriage. The latter was cheered, but there was not a single 
cry of ‘ Vi\-a ITmperutore ! ’ or ‘ Viva la Francia ! ’ Cavour, 
•who w'as alone in the next carriage, was received with 
showers of nosegays. The Emperor left the following 
jnorning at G o’clock, an-iving at St. Cloud at 8.30 p.m. next 
da}'. 

July 2L<?/. — Persigny came to give me the account of how 
tlio peace was brought about. M. de Persigny, after the 
armistice, by the EmiJeror’s order, went to Lord Palmerston 
and said that the time was come for iiiediation, and suggested 
conditions — namely, Venice and its territories to be taken 
from Austria, not annexed to Sardinia, but made into a 
separate and indej)endent state. There were other conditions, 
but this was the principal one. That Lord Palmerston 
ao-reed to this, and rode down to Eichmond to tell Lord 
John Eussell, who was equally delighted; and that the 
proposal was adopted by them and sent to the Queen, who 
was at Aldershot, which occasioned some delay. That Her 
Majesty refused her consent, saying the time was not come 
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3'et lo nialv'O these proposals as ihc fortresses ^vcro not 
talcen. That, howcvei', in the nioanlimo, Por.signj- Imd 
telegraphed the consent of the English (Government to his 
master, -who immediately aslced for an interview with the 
Emperor of Austria, showed him Persigny'.s despatch, saying, 
‘ Here ai*e the conditions proposed by England atid agreed 
to also b}' Prussia. Xow listen to mine, which, (hough 
those of an enemy, are much more favourable. So let ns 
settle everything together, without reference to the neutr.il 
Powei'S, whose conditions are not nearlv so advantageous to 
you as those T am ready to grant.’ 

The Emperor of Austria, not .susjiecting any re.servation, 
and not knowing that the (^ncen l»ad refused her consent to 
these proposals, which, though agreed to by her (Government, 
were suggested by Persigny evidently to give his master the 
opportunity of outbidding us, and making Francis .Toseidi 
think that he was thrown over by England and Prussia, 
accepted the otTer, and pence was instantly conclnded. 

Lonis FGapoleon in bis spcccb to the Senate and Chamber, 
who waited upon him at St. Clond, aclcnowlcdgt'd fairly that 
he could not have taken the fortresses, if at all, without too 
great a sacrifice of life, and also that it, would have entailed 
a general war and revolution all over Europe. 


T think it right in this ]ilace to inlf-rrupt my diaiy, and, 
passing over two y^ar;-; for !i timo, to relate n convor.sa- 
tion which X had with Kapoleon 1 1 X., on the subject of 
my tenure of ilu' j'<;ro)gn Ohiee, jirevious to and after the 
war in Paly, 

M’lie j}m|ro'or oijterlained throughout Lord Derbv'c 
adm/niHrrtion of a real or pretended convictir>" 
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encouraged by WaleAvsld and tlie English ex-Ministers, 
that -we -were irreconcilably hostile to the liberation of 
Italy, and to the French Government, which had deter- 
mined to effect it, as far as concerned the Northern part. 
It was therefore that, being on a tour through France in 
1861, I wrote to Persigny from Tours to say that I should be 
soon at Paris, and wished to have an audience of the Emperor. 
To this his Majesty consented. I had not seen him since 
Cherbourg, where I attended the Queen in August 1858, 
and when I found him still resenting our coming into office 
upon the question which arose from Orsini’s attempt on his 
life. The House of Commons had refused to pass Lord 
Palmerston’s bill to alter the law under which Dr. Bernard 
was to be tried as an accomplice, and Lord Palmerston had 
resigned in consequence. Since then, being at the head 
of the Foreign Office, I received various hints from the 
Emperor’s Ambassadors that he considered our party hostile 
to himself, and all my attempts to check his interference 
with Lombardy had confirmed his dislike. Palmerston and 
his tlien slave, Persigny, with all their following, male and 
female, both in London and Paris, aggravated tjie Emperor’s 
prejudices to such an absurd degree as to make him believe 
that I was getting up a German coalition against him. 
These impressions, I knew, remained ; and my object was 
to remove them for the sake of the two countries, should 
the Conservatives again return to power. 

He received me on April 6, at two p.m., in a room on the 
ground floor, opening out of the central pavilion of the 
Tuileries. I told him why^ I wished for an interview, and 
he said it was quite true that my party had behaved to him 
in the most hostile manner, but that he did not wish to go 
over the past. I insisted on doing so, and told him that, on 
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ouglit to liave twice as many as I, as they are your principal 
protection/ 

He confessed lie did not know wliat to do witli tke Pope, 
who, though defended and iirotected by him, harboured his 
enemies under his own flag, meaning the French Eoyalists. 

He then plunged into the history and results of the 
Lombard war. 

‘ When I determined to support the Piedmontese in the 
event of Austria crossing the Ticino, and saw Cavour in 
1858, it was agreed between us that France should expel the 
Austrians from the whole North of Italy, and that the Pied- 
montese should pay the cost. At the battle of Solferino the 
French victory left my army very short of ammunition, with 
a loss of 17,000 of its prime troops, 150 miles from my base 
of operations, and with fever, still more fatal than the battle, 
raging in its ranks. I could not advance, and my retreat 
must have been through a hostile country, as the Italian 
peasants east of Milan were strongly for the Austrians. 
Fortunately for myself and the shattered Italian army, I 
obtained the Peace of Villafranca ; but Cavour, who is no 
soldier, and either did not or would not comprehend the 
situation, was furious, and declared that the Piedmontese 
Government, as I had not fulfilled my covenant by conquer- 
ing Yenetia, was not bound to pay the expenses of the war. 
It was impossible for me to return to Paris with a loss of 
50,000 of my soldiers, and ask the French to pay 3O,000,000L 
without any equivalent. There would have been one in the 
glory and political and national influence of my victoiaes 
if Piedmont q)^i4- the cost; but as that was refused, I 
was obliged to take the material compensation of annexing 
Savoy, which might be considered by Fi’ance to be worth 
the price of her men and money/ 
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Such was the Emperor’s account to me of this great 
transaction ; and no doubt the Piedmontese Government 
found it easier to pay in territory than in cash, and were in 
reality better pleased with the bargain, for, besides this, 
they eventually annexed IModena and Tuscan}' to Turin. 

The following is the circular addressed in a despatch to 
Her Majesty’s representatives at the German Courts, a coi^y 
of which was sent to Paris but which the Emperor never 
smo, and which I therefore subsequently gave to the Duke 
of Hamilton, who showed it him to prove that our Govern- 
ment had done all they could to localise the Italian Avar 
and j)revent a general one. 

l^orcisn Oflicc : 2, 1859. 

Sir,— I have to acquaint you ihat Her Jfajc.sfy’s Government 
Avitness Avilh great anxiety the disposition shoAvn by tlic Sfatc.s of 
Germany to enter at once intoa conte.st Avilli France. Her ^Majesty’s 
Government cannot perceive that at tbe present moment Germany 
lias any grounds for declaring Avar against that PoAver, and still less 
Avould the Confederation, in their opinion, bo justified in prematurely 
adopting any course Avhich Avould bring on a European war. 

It is dcsh'able, however, that the Governments of Germany 
should entertain no doubt as to the course Avhiehin such a case Her 
IMajesty’s Government Avould pursue, and therefore yon Avill expli- 
citly state to the Govei-nmcnt to Avhich you arc accredited that if 
Germany should at present, and Avithout a casus fceilcris, bo so ill- 
advised as to provoke a Avar Avith Franco, and siionld, Avithout any 
sufficient cause, make general a Avar Avhich on eA’ory account ought, 
if possible, to bo localised. Her ^Majesty’s Government determine to 
maintain a strict neutrality, can giA'c to Germany no assistance, nor 
contribute by the interposition of the naval forces of this country to 
protect her coast from hostile attack. 

The elections noAv proceeding afford an undeniable test of public 
feeling on this point, and it may be said to be the only one in AA'hich 
the' English people appear to be at the present moment absorbed. 
That Germany should arm and prepare for eventualities is natural 
and right, but in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government no act 
has as yet been committed by France against Germany, and no 
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treaty obligation subsists -wliicb justifies ber to provoke an attack on 
ber own territory or an invasion of France. I am, &c. 

Malmesbury. 

Botli Count WalewsM and I bad received intelligence 
that the wbole of the Prussian army was to be mobilised 
in consequence of the strong feeling in Germany against 
Prance. 


Jidy 23rcZ. — Louis Napoleon is evidently alarmed at the 
results which the peace may have for him, as he loses no 
occasion for giving explanations ; but all he says appears to 
me to make the matter worse. In his speech to the Diplo- 
matic Body he said Europe was so unjust to him that he 
■was compelled to conclude the peace to show his moderation 
and his wish not to engage Europe in a general war. The 
tone of this speech was considered so unsatisfactory that the 
Funds fell directly. 

August bth . — Sir John Burgoyne, who had paid us a 
visit at Heron Court to survey the site of Hengistbury Head 
for military defences, left. 

August l\tli . — Left London for Achnacarry. We tra- 
velled all the way by land. 

September 1st . — I went to the Forest of Gusacb, killing 
three good stags. I was obliged to help to carry them down 
the hill, so that I did not get home till ten o’clock. 

September 5th . — The Tuscoms have offered the sovereignty 
of Tuscany to Victor Emanuel, who declines giving a posi- 
tive answer, saying that he would willingly accept their 
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offer, but must first consult European Powers, and liints at 
a Congress. 

Septemhe}' 16th . — Accounts from China very sad, and, if 
true, Mr. Bruce is to blame. It is reported in a private 
letter published by the ‘ Times ’ that the Chinese authorities 
sent word that the Peiho was blocked up, and no ships of 
war would be allowed to go up to Pekin ; bub that if they 
went by another road farther north, they would be received. 
Mr. Bruce determined to force the passage in spite of this 
warning, and a disastrous defeat has been the result. 
Admiral Hope never sent any reconnaissance, so that he 
was ignorant of the erection of the batteries, which were 
carefully masked. He then landed the crews of the gun- 
boats without knowing the nature of the ground. The men 
floundered through a deep morass, their ammunition got 
wet, they were unable to take scaling-ladders, and after a 
hard struggle, under a heavy fire, found themselves close to 
the walls of the battery without the means of defence or 
attack ; but not a man thought of retreating until orders 
were sent from the rear, when they retired with great reluc- 
tance, carrying off all their wounded, among whom was 
Admiral Hope himself. 

Septemher l^th . — Duke of Manchester’s servants arrived, 
bringing the news that the Duke and Duchess had I’eached 
Tomadown, and, being unable to procure ponies, had started 
on foot across the mountains. They had no guide and no 
gillies, so we could not help fearing that they had either 
lost their way or that the Duchess had knocked up and been 
unable to proceed, for they started at eleven and ought to 
have arrived by five. I immediately sent off ponies, and Mr. 
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Bidwell went witli them ; but returned saying he had gone 
three miles along Glen Keich to a point where he could 
see five miles along the road to Glengarry, and with the 
exception of a stag, which he put up, there was not a 
living creature visible. Upon this I despatched John Mac- 
donald, the stalker, though one might as well look for a 
boat in the Atlantic as search for anybody in these wild 
hills. We therefore remained veiy anxious until nine o’clock, 
when we heard the door-bell ring. W e all rushed into the 
hall, and the Duke and Duchess Avere gladly welcomed by 
the whole party. They had walked the ivhole way from 
Tomadown, mistook the path, and foimd themselves over- 
looking Loch Lochy, eight miles from Achnacarry. They 
descended Clunes wdth great difficulty and some danger, 
and came along the shore of the lake, where there is a safe 
road. It was a most imprudent expedition. 

September 80th . — Lady Chesterheld and Lady Evelyn 
Stanhope arrived. The former caught several salmo ferom 
in Loch Arkaig. 

October 0th . — Sir James Hudson arrived yesterday, and 
to-day ■vvent out and killed an enormous stag in Gerraran, 
not getting home until eleven at night. The wind was 
contrary, and so strong that the men could not pull down the 
lake against it, and were obliged to beach the boat in a 
sheltered place, and walk eight miles along the shore. News 
of Lord Jersey’s death, on the 3rd, at above eighty. 

October 10th . — Sir James Hudson went to Glen Kamach- 
ray, intending to sleep at the shepherd’s hut in order to be 
on his ground early the following day. 
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October 11th . — Sir James returned for dinner, having 
killed nothing, and gave a very amusing account of his night 
at the bothy. He said there were seven men, five dogs, 
three women, and a cat in two small rooms, more like hen- 
coops than rooms, and only three beds for the whole party. 
The maid-of-all-work asked him with whom he would like to 
sleep, and he answered that if he couldn’t sleep with her 
he would prefer Macoll, the stalker. The latter, however, 
replied, ‘Methinks you had better sleep alone.’ So Sir 
James had a bed to himself, as far as I know. 

October Ihth. — Mr. Ogle, the photographer, arrived, and 
made some excellent photographs of the beautiful scenery 
here and of our party. The cold is intense, and we are 
buried in snow. 

October 20th . — A heavy snowstorm came on, lasting all 
day. The mountains in all directions are covered with 
snow. The newspapers announce that a treaty of peace has 
been signed between France and Austria at Ziirich, but there 
is to be a Congress, in which the five Grreat Powers join. 

October 21st . — Hews of Lord Westmoreland’s death ar- 
rived. I went to the Pine Forest and had it driven. The 
twelve-pointer, alias ‘ the enchanted stag,’ came out, and 
stood staring at the beaters several minutes at not more, than 
ten paces, but I did not get a shot. The Highlanders are 
more than ever convinced that the life of this enormous 
beast is charmed. Saw a flock of wild swans going south — 
a broad hint to me to do the same. 

October 2htli . — I beat the woods of Auchnasoul, and killed 
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six woodcocks, twelve blackcocks, also tbe stag whose leg I 
broke two days ago. This good day’s sport aud luck has 
closed my connection with Acbnacarry, which has lasted for 
fifteen years of the prime of my life. I rowed home from 
Moicb with a heavy heart. Loch Arkaig was motionless, aud 
of the colour of obsidian. The sun, after a bright day, had 
set behind a heavy mass of clouds, against which the moun- 
tains of Scaurnahat and Murligan looked ghastly in their 
garments of snow, whilst the northern slopes and corries of 
the Pine Poi’est retained every flake that had fallen. The 
stags, as is usual in a hard fi’ost, were roaring with re- 
doubled passion in the wilds of Grusach and Gerraran. The 
herons were screaming as I distui’bed them from their 
shelter in the islands 5 and then again the roaring of the 
harts re-echoed through the forest. As I landed at the piei’, 
a freezing mist fell over the whole scene, and thus we parted. 
Vale ! 

Novemher Mh, CMUingham . — Lord Wemyss told me to- 
day that Lord Elcho had seen a letter from Louis Napoleon 
to M. de Plahault, saying that he still was attached to the 
English alliance more than to any other, but that the feeling 
in France was getting too strong for him to resist it. 

November 11th , — The dinner at the Mansion House on 
the 9th was a very flat affair. Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John HusseU wei’e both absent — the former at Windsor, the 
latter ill. Sir G. C. Lewis made some sort of speech on 
foreign affairs, the only important point being that England 
had received no invitation to the Congress. None of the 
foreign Ministers were present, except the Turkish Am- 
bassadoi*, which probably Lord Palmerston knew would he 
the case, and paid them in the same coin. 
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November l&tli . — My ex-private secretary, BidweU, is gone 
to Australia for liis liealtli. 

We went to Windsor, wliere we were invited. The party 
at the Castle consists of Prince and Princess Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia, Prince Hohenzollern, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Herbert, Countess Bliicher, the Duchess of Athole, Count 
Perponcher, &c. Prince Albert told me that Balmoral was 
the driest place in Great Britain. Only sixteen inches of 
rain fell during the year, whilst in Glasgow they have an 
average of sixty-two, and in London twenty-five. 

November 18th . — Eeturned to London. 

November 26th , — Lord Cowley called on me, and told me 
that he distrusted the Emperor, and has urged the Govern- 
ment not to relax in their preparations. Louis Napoleon is 
in very bad health, and though he has lost his energy he has 
become restless, and it is impossible to know what he will do 
next. 

November 2*Ith . — I hear that neither Lord John Eussell 
nor Lord Clarendon will go to the Congress. It will be held 
in Paris, and may last six months. The_ former could not 
well go if he wished it. 

December 2nd . — I returned from Buckenham, Mr. Baring’s 
place in Norfolk. Mrs. Baring is French, a daughter of the 
Due de Bassano. Jem Macdonald was there in great spirits, 
and, as usual, the soul of the party. 

The reported bombardment of Tetuan is untrue. What 
happened is this; a French line-of-battle ship approached 
too near a small mud fort at the entrance of the river, and 
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was fired at by the fort, but it is doubtful whether the guns 
were shotted. The captain did not return the fire, but joined 
the French squadron for orders, and, returning the next day 
with four ships of war, destroyed the fort — an outrage. 

December — The Duke of Somerset called and told me 
that Lord Palmerston was not going to the Congress, and 
they had great difficulty in finding a proper person. 

December 8th . — Lord Derby says he will not support Lord 
Grey’s amendment to the Address, but will vote for the loan 
for the national defences, and for a lOZ. franchise for the 
counties, and 81. for boroughs. 


i860 

January let . — The principal news is that Lord Palmer- 
ston has agreed to a 61. franchise, and has determined to 
dissolve Parliament if beaten. It remains to be seen whether 
the Queen will consent to this. 

Persigny is in Paris, intriguing to get rid of Walewsld, 
and to try to prevent our party coming to office. He is com- 
pletely managed by Lord Palmerston, and the two together 
do all they can to persuade the Emperor that the Tories are 
opposed to him. The person who gave me this information 
said that if we came in again the Emperor means to ask for 
me as Ambassador at Paris. I told him honestly I should 
refuse. 
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Lord Derby to Lord M. 

Knovvsley: January 15, 1860. 

My deal’ Malmesbury, — I return tbe well-known bandwriting 
enclosed in your letter of tbe 13tb. Tbe information there given 
tallies witb wbat I have received from other quarters, among others 
from Madame de Mabault, whom I met at Bretby. The offer of a 
commercial treaty was, however, coupled, though she did not tell 
me so, with the proposal of an alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
France, and a joint guarantee of the independence of Central Italy ! 
Cowley came here specially to urge the adoption of these two mea- 
sures ; but my latest intelligence is that they were debated in the 
Cabinet on Tuesday last, strenuously urged by Palmerston and J. 
Russell, who had confidently assured the Emperor of their success, 
acquiesced in by Gladstone by the double inducement of his Italo- 
mania and his Free Trade policy, but, on discussion, rejected by a 
majority of the Cabinet ! ^ This, if true, and I am assured it is, is 
vei’y damaging to Palmerston, and will be both embai’rassing and 
irritating to the Emperor. It is added, and not improbably, that 
the Court has had a good deal to do with the Cabinet decision. 

Ever yours sincerely, 

Derby. 

January 22nd . — Captain Harrison, of the ‘ Great Eastern,’ 
was drowned yesterday morning at the entrance of the South- 
ampton Docks in crossing from Hythe in a gig with a lug-sail. 
It was blowing a hurricane. The ‘ Great Eastern ’ is a most 
unlucky ship, and I remember saying, when I heard the 
ridiculous way in which people boasted that such a ship had 
never been built before, that we had at last overcome the 
power of the waves, and no one would be sea-sick, that such 
language was a defiance of fate. The event has proved it. 
The first mishap was in launching her, when she stuck fast 

1 This monstrous policy is confirmed in Mr. Ashley’s Life of Palvierston. 
If this is a true account, the Court showed its wisdom. What would have 
been our position in 1870 if we had had an offensive and defensive alliance 
with France ? 
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niul il/ toolc six weeks to get lior to move, and an additional 
expendiinre of 70,000/. The disappointment and excite- 
ment killed Brnnel, the celebrated engineer. When she 
started on her trial trip, she nearly' went ashore at Green- 
Avicii. On arriving at the Nore one of her boilers burst, 
killing several men, and people became so distrustful about 
her that she could get no passengers, and was laid up for 
the winter at Southampton. Now she has reached the 
climax of misfortune by the death of Captain Ilavrison, a 
very clever seaman and gcntlemnnlilce man. 

Jifniian/ 2\lh. — Lord Grey means to propose an amend- 
ment to the Address about the Chinese war. Wo shall not 
vote with him, hut intend to express onr oihnion of Mr. 
Bruce’s conduct in that cormtry. Disraeli is against the 
loan for the national defences. If ho opposes it in Parliament 
he is done for, both with his party and the countiy. There 
is a very strong feeling in favour of it. There is a hitch in 
the commercial treaty, and the ‘ Times ’ is writing against it. 

January 2olIi. — The Queen opened Parliament 3 'esterday 
— the longest Speech ever known, and abominably written. 
Debate dull and flat. Lord Derby praised the volunteers, 
Lord Canning, Admiral Hope, and the seamen who fought 
so gallantl}’’ in the unfortunate attack on the Peiho ; but he 
reserved his opmiou ripon Mr. Bruce and upon other sub- 
jects mentioned in the Speech, one of which was the com- 
mercial treaty. 

February 2>rd, Heron Gonrt . — Lord and Lady Somerton, 
Mr. and Lad}-- Rose Lovell, and Lord Seymour arrived ; also 
Mr. A. Lane and Major JSTevil. The latter is the second son 
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of Lady Georgina ISTevil, Lord Lucan’s sister. He is in the 
Austrian army, and was aide-de-camp to the Commander-in- 
Chief in the late war, Gyulai. He said that nothing could 
he worse than the Austrian generals, and that Gyulai him- 
self had been named to the command by the influence of the 
Jesuits, whom he toadied. Hesse very old and worn out ; 
Benedek good, but in a subordinate position. We passed a 
very merry evening. 

Lord M. to Lord Derby. 

Heron Court : February 6, I860. 

My dear Derby, — I am much obliged to you for your note, and I 
will come up on Tuesday. I was going to London on Wednesday 
for a meeting which Colville has called on the subject of our party 
press. My impression was that we would take no part in what is 
going on abroad, and that any connection with Normanby and his 
moves would rather bring down odium (not to say ridicule) on our 
party. All he does is in a strong Codino spirit, in which neither 
you nor I have any sympathy, and our traducers wish for nothing 
more than to identify us with that bigoted and unpopular set. As to 
our comiug into office, I confess I have the strongest repugnance to 
do so upon our former basis, twice tried, and twice with the same 
result — namely, ten or twelve months of sufferance, then a beating, 
then a dissolution, and then an ejection. Personally, none of us 
can desire to play so disagreeable a role once more with the same 
play and the same parts, and still less can we wish it for the good 
of the country. It is, thercfoi’e, with great satisfaction I hear you 
say that we must help to keep these cripples on then’ legs. 

Ever yours sincerely, 

Malmesbtjkt. 

February 7tli . — Lord Derby has written to me to come to 
London for Lord Norrnanby’s motion about Savoy and Nice. 

February 8t]i . — The debate was good. Lord Derby speak- 
ing beautifully. Lord Hormanby withdrew his motion, but 
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it gave the House au opiDortunitj to show their feeling on 
the question of the annexation of Savoy and Mce to I’rance, 
and it was evident that the gTeat majority, if not the whole 
House, was against France. There is a great outcry against 
the treaty, which, I believe, was signed by France and Sar- 
dinia for the cession of Savoy on January 18, 1859, and 
that Mai’shal Hiel signed it for France. 

Loi'd Clarendon to Lord M. 

Grosvenor Crescent : February 8, 1860. 

My dear Malmesbui’y, — I think yon ought to see the enclosed, 
which I received this morning. The commercial treaty is, in my 
opinion, thoroughly unsound, and a great mistake ; but I am sure 
that rejecting it, making an enemy of the Emperor by delighting 
his foes and displeasing his friends in France, would be a far 
greater mistake for all concerned in it. Pray return the letter. 

Ever yours sincerely, 

Olakendon. 

Fehruary dth. — Persigny is furious at the debate on Savoy 
ill the House of Lords, and I suppose he will be more so if he 
knows that the petition from Chambery, addressed to the 
English people against the annexation, was sent to the news- 
papers by Lord Derby, to whom it had been addressed by 
the petitioners. 

February 15th. — I went down with Lord Derby to Heron 
Court after the Levee. We hastened home and caught the 
three o’clock train after changing our dress — quick work ! 
Lord Derby was in great spirits about his last meeting, which 
was fully attended, and he seems ready to come in again. 

Lord John Russell to Lord M. 

Chesham Place : February 15, 1860. 

My dear Lord, — I see in the ‘ Times ’ and ‘ Daily News ’ of this 
morning that you are represented to have said that I had stated m 
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-fclie House of Commons that Mr. Bruce, in forcing the passage of the 
Peiho, had acted exactly according to his instructions. It is always 
daugei’ous to rely on reports of what passes in another House of 
Parliament, and perhaps you never made the remarks I have men- 
tioned. With regard to myself, however, it is due to you to state 
what I did say. 

I said that Mr. Bruce by his instructions was ordered to go to 
the mouth of the Peiho with a sufidcient force, aud I read to th e 
House of Commons the words of your instructions. But I said the 
case of resistance by force to his proceeding up the river in a 
friendly manner was not contemplated by those instructions, though 
I did not blame you for the omission. I said that consequently Mr. 
Bruce found himself with a eonsiderable naval force at the mouth 
of the Peiho, in face of probable resistance, without instructions. 

That no case could be more embarrassing, for, if he returned, he 
would be blamed for retreating before a force which in the past year 
had been easily overcome, and if he advanced he ran the risk of the 
defeat and repulse he had actually experienced. 

That no situation could be more embarrassing, nor could anyone 
pretend to say what Mr. Bruce should have done, having no 
instructions for such a case. 

I think I did justice both to your Lordship and to Mr. Bruce. I 
am sure I meant to do so. — Tours, &c. J. Bussell. 


February IQtJi . — Gloomy day, with a high gale. We went 
out and shot over the rivers, killing sixty head of wild-fowl. 
Sidney Herbert seems determined to abolish the j)lace of 
Commander-in- Chief, and to put the army under the House 
of Commons. If so, the Queen has every right to be indig- 
nant at this interference with the rights of the Crown. 
Nothing will dissuade him from the plan. 


February 21st . — The Government had a majority of 63 
on Mr. Disraeli’s amendment to discuss the treaty before 
the Budget. Lord Palmerston lost his temper and made a 
most angry speech. 
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Fchrnarii 20lh . — Tlio Govcrnmcni will carry ilieir Budget. 
Lord John has declared what we all along suspected, though 
Lord Pahnerslon never would give a. st raightforward answer— 
namely, lhai ihongh Parliament may alter any article of the 
Budget or treaty, yet that any alteration may cancel the 
whole, as the Emperor, of course, will not he hound hy them. 
It is cleverly managed, hut in a very underhand way. 

March Alh . — ft is now certain that the Emperor means to 
annex Savoy and ISTice without the sanction of the other 
Great Powers. lie now .‘^ays that he merely meant that he 
would e.xplain to them liis reasons for doing so, hut he evi- 
dently intends to listen to no objections. The subject was 
alluded to in the House of Commons, and Sir Robert Peel 
spolvC against the annexation, upon which Bright got up and 
made the most un-English speech ever heard in Parliament. 
Ifo was answered in an elocpicnt and .spirited one hy Lord 
John jManners. Jfr. Kinglalcc has given notice that he will 
move an Address to the Queen condemning the annexation. 

Lord Derby io Lord ilf. 

St. Jamc.s’.^; Squ.'irc : rirarcli 6, ISRO. 

i\ry dear Jirnhncsbnry, — I have received yonv precis books, 
wbioli witli llio otber vohnnes I will kcc]! s.ifely till I have .an 
opportunity of returning them to you hero. I do not tbink wo 
shall do any good by moving for the pnijors of 1852, but we shall 
bo quite jnslificd in stating, if necessary, tho positive assurances 
which we had from Louis Napoleon previous to our recognition, 
not of tho Empire, but of the numeral. Ho does not, however, 
deny these assurances, but I'csts his demand of Savoy on tho read- 
justment which is talcing idaco of the territorial limits of Northern 
Italy. The plea is futile enough ; but it relieves him from the 
necessity of denying his former engagements, while it leaves him 
free, in his own mind, to dispense with them. There is likely to be 
a very interesting discussion in tho Commons to-night on the 
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Address ; and from wliat I hear I think it is likely that Sayoy may 
again be brought on the tayis by Sir Robert Peel, and possibly a 
motion made by some outsider, if not by him, for the addition of 
words condemnatory of the proposed annexation. There may, how- 
ever, be a preliminary discussion as to the elFect which the adoption 
or rejection of the Address would have on the treaty, of which a 
word by-and-by. Meanwhile Palmerston is unwell, threatened 
with an attack of gout ; John Russell very much out of humour, 
and on very bad terms with the Emperor, who complains that he 
has not been properly defended by the Government, the truth being, 
as I believe, that J. Russell and Palmerston are on different 
tacks — the first opposed to the projects of France, and fancying 
that he is supporting the cause of Liberal Sardinia; the second 
hampered by private engagements contracted with the Emperor 
before his accession to office, which he is afraid either to repudiate 
or avow. 

I saw Loi’d Chelmsford yesterday, and had a long eonver- 
sation with him on the subject of Grey’s suggestions. I agi’ce 
with yon that we ought not to attempt by a vote of the House 
of Lords to set aside the French treaty, objectionable as I think 
it ; and our course will require careful consideration, after the 
elucidation which we shall • receive from to-night’s debate in the 
Commons. Lord Chelmsford remains firm in the opinion, which 
is shared by Cairns and Kelly, that although the passing of the 
Customs Acts by P.arliament may be held to be such an assent as 
the treaty requires to the commercial articles, the eleventh article, 
that on coal, cannot be sanctioned but by an Act- of Pai’liament. 
The Queen, under an Act of Parliament, has the power of prohibit- 
ing the export of certain articles, or rather of articles which she may 
deem to come under certain conditions ; and she has no power to 
divest herself of that which Paidiament has given her for the 
security of the country by any contract with a foreign Power, except 
under the same authority of an Act of Parliament. If this be so, 
the Address is an unmeaning form, unnecessary for the commercial 
object, valueless for the political ; audit maybe adopted or rejected 
without in the least degree affecting the treaty. If the Govern- 
ment contend successfully that the Address is such a signification of 
the Parliamentary assent as is required by the treaty, and is neces- 
sary as a supplement to commercial legislation, I should pause 
before I took the responsibility of attempting to reject it ; and in 
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tliat case I woTilcl wisli to carry my opposition no farther than 
would enable mo to record n protest, if the forms of the House will 
allow mo, against the Address, that is, against the terms of the 
treaty. J3ut ray final decision must bo influenced by what may 
take place to-night in the Commons. In any case, we ought to 
have one good debate in our House, embracing the treaty, the 
Budget, and Savoy. They ought not to be frittered away in sepa- 
rate discussions. This may come on, if the Commons pass the Ad- 
dress to-night, as early as Thursday or Friday. I am not disposed 
to fight for delay, as I do not want n division. — Yours sincerely, 

Deebt. 

^farcJi Sfh . — The j^apers give Cavour’s answers to the 
Emperor’s proposals, which were to annex Pai'ma and Modena 
to Sardinia, to govern Romagna under the Pope, and to leave 
Tuscany an independent State; and in ease of a refusal of 
these propositions, he threatens to withdi-aw his army, and 
leave the King of Sardinia and the Italians to fight their 
owm battles as well as they can. Cavour has refused — a hold, 
not to say a most rash and imijrudcut step) ; but -with him it 
is tout on rien — per fas aut nefas. 

Mr. Kinglahe io Lord M. 

12 St. James’s Place: March 9, ISGO. 

Dear Lord Malmesbury, — I never made any communication to 
your Lordship personally, but I conveyed the intelligence privately 
to jMr. Seymour Fitzgerald, who then repi’csented the Foreign Office 
in the House of Commons. 

What passed was as folIoAvs: About tbis time last year I 
received a communication from Turin disclosing the scheme for the 
annexation to France of Savoy and Nice, and it came to me from 
such a quai’ter that I could not doubt its truth. In the then state of 
Europe I did not think it prudent to state the intelligence publicly 
in the House, but I thought the knowledge of it might be useful to 
Her Majesty’s Government. Lord Palmerston agreed with me that 
it would be right to communicate it to the Government, hut he 
suggested that the best way to do this would be by speaking to 
Seymour Fitzgerald. I accordingly told Seymour Fitzgerald that I 
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wislied to speak to liim, and after indicating tke grounds on -wkicli 
I belieyed my information to be accnrate, I read to him twice over 
the words of wHcb tke enclosed paper is a copy. He seemed to be 
impressed and mncb interested. I begged him to remember that 
the paper signed by the Emperor was a ‘pacte de famille,’ and not 
a ‘ treaty.’ This took place in the month of March of last year as 
well as I can recollect. 

I trust that this statement will convey to your Lordship, with 
sufficient clearness, the information you desired to receive. 

Tours, &c. A. W, Kinglake. 

[Enclosttee. — ‘ On the evening before the marriage with the 
Princess Olothilde, a paper was signed by the Emperor of the 
French which was called a “ Pacte de famille ” (not a treaty or con- 
vention), promising aid, offensive and defensive, to Sardinia, the 
King on his side promising Savoy and Kice in return for whatever 
possessions he may gain in Lombardy. The paper was signed by 
Walewski.’] 

March 16th . — Went to the House of Lords for the debate 
on the Address for the treaty. The debate was a very fine 
one. The Address was seconded by Lord Cork. Lord Grey 
then made a fime speech, objecting to it. Lord Wodehonse 
answered him, and then I was followed by Lord de Grey.^ 
Lord Overstone spoke against the treaty. Lord Grey per- 
sisted in dividing the House, though Lord Derby asked him 
to abstain from doing so. The -division took place, and the 
Government had a majority of 30. 

March 17th . — Naples is in a dreadful state. The tyranny 
of the present King far exceeds that of his father, and the 
exasperation is so great that a revolution may take place at 
any moment. But events in the North of Italy have much 
to say to these feelings, and naturally encoui'age the Neapo- 
litans to imitate them. 

Lord John last night in the House of Commons an- 

^ Now Marquis of Ripon and Viceroy of India. 
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nouncod that lie had read a very important despatch written 
by M. de Tliouvenel to Persigny relating to Savoy, that he 
had not yet laid it before the Cabinet, but when he had 
done so, and w^as in a position to answer it, he would lose 
no time in laying the despatch on the table of the House, 
This statement produced an extraordinary sensation amongst 
the occupants of the Treasury Bench, for it is conkary to 
all rule that the Foreign Minister should announce to either 
House the receipt of a despatch before his colleagues have 
scon it. 

March 10///. — The Municipalit}' of Nice has protested 
against the annexation, and sent a deputation to Turin to 
lay their petition before the King, asking to form an inde- 
pendent State if it .should be nccessaiy to separate them from 
Sardinia, 

March 2Zrd , — Lady Derbj’- and Lady Edward Thynne 
called, and both said that there has been a secret corre- 
spondence between the Emperor and Lord Palmerston, 
and it was said in the House of Commons the night that 
Lord John Russell mentioned M. de Thouvenel’s despatch, 
adding that he had not yet shown it to his colleagues, 
that he had discovered Loi*d Paimerston^s correspondence, 
and was so angry that he did this out of revenge. The 
Emperor seems to have betrayed Palmerston’s confidence, 
for all Paris is talking of these letters, and expressing their 
astonishment at such a transaction. Louis Napoleon has 
evidently done this to revenge himself for the Government’s 
not being as subservient about the Savoy business as he ex- 
pected ; and it is easy to understand now why the Ministers 
were so eager to please him about the treaty, in hopes, pro- 
bably, that he would overlook their remonstrances on the 
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annexation of Savoy, wliicli tlie tone of the Houses of Par- 
liament obliged them to make. It is evident from their 
desperate attempts to silence all discussion that they were 
very anxious not to interfere with the Emperor’s projects. 
The annexation of Savoy, together with the neutral States of 
Chahlais and Eaucigny, which is now a fait accompli, has 
shaken the confidence of the people in the Government. 
There is a hon mot of the Princess Clothilde on this subject 
which is worth recording. Alluding to the transfer of Savoy 
to Prance and her own unwelcome marriage, she said: 

‘ Quand on avendu I’enfant, on pent bien vendre le berceau.’ 

March 26th, — Lord John Pnssell made a violent speech 
against Louis Napoleon last night in the House of Commons, 
and said that England must not sacrifice the alliances of the. 
rest of Europe for the sake of Prance. I hear that Persigny 
was in the House and was in a dreadful state, exclaiming : 
* Quel langage ! Paut-il entendre de pareilles choses 
centre mon maitre ? C’est a ne pas y tenir ! ’ Lady Palmer- 
ston told Lady Tankerville that they are dreadfully afraid of 
Louis Napoleon — that she believed he had promised to allow 
Russia to take Constantinople, had promised Saxony to 
Prussia, and meant to take Belgium for himself; but this is 
not credible. 

Hon. H. A. J. Harris to Lord M. {on the annexation of Savoy). 

Berne : March 26, 1860. 

Dear Malmesbury, — ... I wrote to you on 

October 15, 1868, officially the first intimation of this business 
which I received from the Swiss President, sending it under flying 
seal to Lord Cowley, and calling his attention to it in a separate 
despatch. The rumour was not believed at the time. I again 
wrote to you officially on the subject May 7, 1869. Neither of 
these has been comprised in the published despatches. 
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I do not believe in the signed, ‘ Paete de famille.’ I tbink there 
■was a verbal understanding between Louis Napoleon and Oavour in 
the autumn of 1858 at Biarritz. This verbal understanding -was 
repeated between Oavour and Walewski in January 1859, but they 
kept clear of written agreements in order to be able to say, ‘ There 
has been no treaty, agreement, &c., to cede, &c., &c.’ But it was a 
compact between the giant and the dwarf in the fable from which 
the results followed which might have been anticipated. 

Ever your affectionate brother, 

E. A. J. Harris. 

March SOth . — I dined at the Palace yesterday. The 
Prince told me that Louis Napoleon had given them hopes 
that he would not annex Chablais and Paucigny, but that 
the Queen had received the news that the Emperor had sent 
for Lord Cowley, and had told him that he regretted very 
much being unable to keep his promise, but that Benedetti 
had made a mistake in drawing uj) the treaty, and it could 
not now be altered. I observed that it was of course easy to 
judge of events after they had occurred, but I could not 
understand why, when the Government became aware of the 
Emperor’s intention to annex Savoy, they did not immedi- 
ately apply to the Great Powers to join in a protest with 
England against the annexation. His Eoyal Highness 
answered, ‘ Of course they ought to have done so.’ 

March Slst . — Lord Grey brought on the question of 
China, and I was obliged to speak, as Lord Derby is at 
Hnowsley. 

April ^nd . — At the Duchess of Somerset’s party Lord 
Palmerston came up to me when I was talMng to Lord 
Wodehouse, and shook hands in a very friendly manner, 
saying : ‘ Are you two settling the affairs of Europe ? ’ and 
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continued talking. Wliilst tlie conversation -was going on, 
Persigny passed and hardly bowed to Loi’d Palmerston. He 
afterwards came to me and abused the Government and 
Lord John for his speech on the 26th ; adding, what was 
perfectly true, that his threat of making other alliances was 
most imprudent, and, of course, would oblige the Emperor 
to do the same. He concluded, ‘ Et e’est deja fait.’ 

There is a report that the Persignys are to return to 
Paris. He had a serious quarrel with Lady Palmerston at 
Countess A^Dponyi’s a few days ago, lost his temper and all 
control, abusing her and Lord Palmerston in an audible 
voice. He was obliged afterwards to make an apology, but 
after such a scene he Avill pi’obably be replaced. 

M. de la Rive has arrived from Switzerland. He says 
that they are in a state of great alarin for tbeir independence, 
as Louis Hapoleon is now intriguing with the Catholic party 
at Geneva to get them to ask to be annexed to France, and 
if half a dozen rascals can be found to do it, he will call that 
tbe ‘ voice of the people,’ and seize Geneva at once. The 
part of the Channel fleet which 'was at Lisbon was tele- 
graphed for after Lord John Russell’s sp»ecch. 

A2)ril 14<th . — It rained, snowed, and hailed at intervals 
all through the day, with north-east wind and fog. This 
sort of weather has now lasted six months. 

April 16th . — It is said that the Emj)eror has offered Mr. 
Whitworth 10,OOOZ. a year for life if he will come to France 
and manufacture his newty-invented cannon for him ex- 
clusively, and Mr. Whitworth has had the patriotism to 
refuse. 
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inent iu tlio House of Lords, and their request to postpone 
the discussion on Savoj, which was to have taken place 
to-day. 

May 9th . — Concert at the Palace, where the heat was so 
great that several ladies fainted, as did Mr. Dallas, the 
American Minister. Sidney Herhert was very cordial to me, 
which I am glad of. 


May loth . — I 'hear that all sorts of stories are going 
about in consequence of my having been seen talking to 
Lady Palmerston at her party yesterday — ‘ a coalition, &c.’ 
Exit no one knows the real truth, which is, that I was 
deputed by Lord Derby and Disraeli to tell her that we 
meant to throw out the Duty on Paper Bill, (for which she 
thanked us), and, further, to say that if Mackinnon’s motion 
for postponing the Reform Bill until after the census of 1861 
passed, and if Lord John and other members of the Govern- 
ment (meaning Gladstone and Milner Gibson) went out in 
consequence, and joined the Radicals against the Govern- 
ment, we would engage ourselves to support Lord Palmerston 
against them for this session. Lady Palmerston expressed 
herself as being very grateful for the oflei’, but said she did 
not think Lord John would go out if beaten. 

3Iay 15th . — Garibaldi has landed in Sicily, and it is said 
that some English ships prevented the Neapolitan ships 
from firing upon him. 

May 21st . — I went to the debate in the House of Lords 
on the Paper Duty. I never saw any place so crowded as 
the Peers’ benches, the ladies’ gallery and the steps of the 
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way. It is evident lie does not wish to lose Lord John, 
though he would be very glad if Gladstone resigned. 

Humours of Lord John’s and Gladstone’s resignation 
continne. Some of the Whigs signed the round-robin 
blaming the former for his foreign policy, and asking him 
to resign. His only remark was ‘ Blackguards ! ’ 

June StJi . — The adjourned debate upon Mr. Mackinnon’s 
amendment to postpone the Reform Bill until after the 
census of 1861 came on yesterday. Sir James Fergusson 
rose to move that it be adjourned until the Scotch and Irish 
bills were introduced, but he was beaten by a majority of 21. 
The Government, except Lord John aud Mr. Gladstone, 
are as much against the measure as we are. 

June 12th , — The Emperor Napoleon went to Badeu- 
Baden, to have a conference with the Prince Regent of 
Prassia, probably in the hope of making some arrangement 
about the Rhenish provinces, by promising some aggrandise- 
ment in another direction — perhaps Saxony ; or to get him 
on his side, and by this means destroy the German League, 
which may interfere with his ambitious projects. But the 
Prince was on his guard, and invited all the German 
sovereigns and reigning princes to Baden to meet the 
Emperor. They all came, even the blind King of Han- 
over; no doubt to the disappointment of Louis Napoleon, 
who hoped to have a tete-a-tete with the Prince of Prussia.' 
He, however, seems to have put a good face upon the matter 
and stayed from the 15th to the 17th, when he returned to 
Paris. All diplomatists consider it a coup manque. 

Garibaldi has taken Palermo by assault. The King’s 
troops were, however, allowed to return to Naples. It is 


‘ Now Empevor of Qeimany, 1884. 
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s;u(l lhai the by tlio advice of Louis Napoleon, means 

to give a constitution to his subjects, but tlioy place no 
dependence upon him, and it will not save him. 

Jnm: VMh . — The Bill for the Abolition of Church Rates 
is rejected by the House of Lords by a majority of 97 on 
the second reading. 

Jane ’2’ji-tl . — The (^neen reviewed the Volunteers in Hyde 
I’arlc. I went to Disraeli’s house at Crosvenor Gate to see 
the sight, which was very line. Tiie enthusiasm of the men 
and spectators e.\;ceeded all description. There were 20,000 
Volunteers, all active young men between eighteen and 
thirty. Tliey wont through their evolutions with the 
greatest steadiness and precision, and at the tinul advance 
in line, when they halted within a .short distance of the 
Queen, and the bauds had ceased playing ‘God save the 
Queen,’ they raised a cheer which might have been heard 
for miles. This was taken up by the spectators, and the 
scene was so exciting that the Queen was quite overcome, 
and I saw many people the same. It was enough to make 
an Englishman proud of his country to see this wonderful 
demonstration of patriotism and loyalty, and, as Lord Derby 
truly said in his speech the same evening at Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall ; ‘ If the bare possibility of an insult to England 
coidd in si.x months raise a force of 130,000 Volunteers, 
there is no doubt that, were the danger iinmiuout, we should 
have three times that number.’ 

Jail/ Gih . — Lord Palmerston has made a very good speech 
on the rosohitiou ho proposes with respect to the Lords’ 
rejection of the Paper Bill. Lord Derby said ‘ it was the 
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best tigbt-rope (bineing bo over saw.’ It was, anybow, a 
judicious act to prevent a collision between the two Houses. 

Jail/ Stli . — Gladstone bas not resigned, to the surprise of 
everybody, for it was genei-.illy thought that he must do so 
after his violent speech against Lord Palmerston. 

Jalij 2’2iul. — Lord Elphinstone is dead. lie returned very 
ill from India, having had the Bombay fever. He acted 
Avith great courage and ability during the mutiny. I was at 
Eton with him, and he afterwards entered the Life Guards. 

July 2-lt/i. — Lord Palmerston made a very plucky .speech 
last night in bringing in a bill to provide for the defences of 
the country. The French will be furious, for he said openly 
that Franco was the only nation against wliich we had to 
defend ourselves. And he did not conceal the fact that all 
our preparations were against the French. Many consider 
his speech imprudent, but that kind of imprudence is often 
the best policy. 

Gladstone, who was always fond of music, is now quite 
enthusiastic about negro melodies, singing them with the 
greatest spirit and enjoyment, never leaving out a verse, and 
evidently preferring such ais ‘ Camp DoAvn Ibices.’ 

Aityusl. U(. — Lord Cluuwilliam came to breakfast. The 
‘Times’ publishes a letter from Louis Napoleon to Persigny, 
professing great friendship for England, and a desire lor 
peace Avith the Avhole Avorld. I attribute this letter to his 
fear of the Yohmteer moA’ement, :uul his Avi.sh to stop our 
fortilieaiion, shipbuilding, Sec. 


'\id . — Lord Palmerstou’s re.sulutioiis resp-'cting 
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within these limits, the better probably it would suit your Scotch 
plans.’ 

Ever youi’s sincoi-ely, 

Derby. 

Beptemher Qth . — Lady Adela Ibbotson died last Tuesday. 
Lady Jersey has now lost all her eliildreu. Lad}'^ Adela was 
her last daug-hter, and though for many years they saw very 
little of her, as they did not forgive her marriage, yet since 
Lady Clementina’s death Lady Jei-scy seems to have become 
fond of her, and the blow will therefore bo much heavier now 
than if it had fallen a few years ago. I went to see her, and 
she expresses herself as resigned to the will of God. 

Septemhcr 7th . — I went to Weymouth, where my yacht is 
to meet me. 

Garibaldi entered Naples, accompanied only by his staff ; 
the town is perfectly quiet, as all parties imito on the 
same side, and therefore there is no inducement to make 
a disturbance. All the forts have surrendered. Gari- 
baldi and the English Admiral have exchanged visits. The 
former has given up the Neapolitan fleet to the Sardinian 
Admiral. The Sardinian troops have disembarked by order 
of tlie Dictator, as he is called. The whole army will arrive 
ill Naples, and comprises 80,000 men, including the in- 
surgent bands. The Sardinians have invaded the Papal 
States without any declaration of war. They have taken 
Pesaro, where they have made 1,200 Germans prisoners, also 
Eano and Urbino. General Lamoriciere has concentrated 
his troops, amounting to 8,000 men, in Ancona, in defence 
of the Pope, and where it is said he will be attacked by 
45,000 Sardinians. 

September iSi/i. — In consequence of this violent act of 
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invading Koinagna, Louis Napoleon has recalled his Minister 
ironi Turin, leaving a charge iVaJfaires. Is this a sham, in- 
tended to make the Courts of Euro2)C believe that he dis- 
a 2 )prove 3 of the invasion of the Eoman States? There can 
be little doubt of it, as he had an interview Avith Cavour at 
Chambery, and with Ceneral C'ialdini at Nice, and that the 
Avhole of this violent 2)roceeding was arranged with him, 
for the invasion took place directly after. This is too trans- 
2)aront to take anyone in, and will only confirm the distrust 
which of late years everything he says and does inspnes. 

September IS///. — I wont out shooting, and could only kill 
three brace of partridges with great difiiculty; they are so 
rare this year all over England that they fetch twelve shillings 
a bnice in London. 

September 21s/. — The newspapers announce that a battle 
has been fought between C'ialdini and Lainoriciere,' hiAvhich 
the latter was comidetely defeated, as Lamoriciere’s whole 
army capitulated, and he, accompanied by a few horsemen, 
oscajjod through the mountains, and thrcAV himself into 
Ancona. Great agitation reigns at Turin. Some susincion 
is beginning to bo felt respecting Garibaldi’s intentions. His 
naming Safli, an ultra-Eadical, to be pro- Dictator of Sicily, 
and the arrival of Mazizini at Najilos, coujiled ivith Garibaldi s 
declaration that ho ivill only jproclaim the annexation of 
Naiiles to Sardinia from the toj) of the Quirinal, rather looks 
as if ho Avonld iirefor being the head of an independent 
Eepublic to abdicating his authority in favour of Yictor 
Emanuel. 

September Mth . — News from Italy bad. Everything seems 
^ Lainoriciere was one of tlie best Algerian generals. 
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to be in confusion. Complete anarchy in Sicily. Great dis- 
cord at Nax)les; the roads infested with banditti, and no 
security for life. The King' remains at Gaeta, and has a 
large lu-my still faithful to him. The Sardinians have laid 
siege to Ancona by sea and land. 

Se^temher 2Stli. —I have decided on buying Lord Wemyss’s 
house in Stratford Place. 

Garibaldi has been defeated at Capua by the King’s 
troops. He has appointed Dumas, the novelist, Keeper of 
the ALuseum at Kaples, and this has given immense dis- 
satisfaction. 

Sepicinbcr 'lOtli . — Nows from Italy is unfavourable for 
Garibaldi, for it now would aioi)ear that his successes did not 
proceed from his genemlship, but from his meeting with no 
opposition; as at Capua, Avhen he and his best generals 
attacked the King of Naples’ army, they were out-mancouvred 
and ran away. Whole regiments ran without firing a shot, 
but from the bare report that cavalry was coming to attack 
them, not even waiting to see if it were the case. It was a 
regular panic. 

October 1st . — Letters from Ancona give a different account 
of the battle of Castel Pidardo from that published at Turin. 
It began at ten a.m. on September IS ; the Pajjal troops 
had made a forced march of sixty leagues in six days; the 
Sardinian army blocked the road to Ancona, and occupied 
with artillery the heights commanding it. Lamoricidre’s 
army fought gallantly against overwhelming odds; 8,000 
against 35,000. Numbers were cut down by grape-shot, and 
the Piedmontese thought they could easily capture the 
remainder, when Lamoriciere commanded a charge ivith the 
bayonet, aiid succeeded in cutting through the compact mass 
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of the Sarcliniiin avniy, entering Ancona with, it is said, 
1,500 men. The Papal army capitulated, with General Fanti, 
on September 29, and Lainoriciere aiid his whole garrison 
are prisoners. 

October 2l8f. — Victor Eiuannel has entered the Neapolitan 
Stale.s, though the King- of Naples is still at Gaeta. 

October 21//t. — The sovereigns of Russia and Austria, the 
Prince Regent of Prussia, and. some minor German princes, 
met at Warsaw on the 20th. The reconciliation between 
the two Emperors is said to ho complete. Louis Na 2 >oleon 
wanted very much to attend the conference, but could not 
got an invitation. 

I^uueinber 1st. — Wo wore invited to Windsor; the party 
consists of Lord and Lady do Grey, Sir Geoi’ge and Lady 
Theresa Lewis. I sat by the Queen, and Lady M. by 
the Prince, at dinner. They are anxious that the Austrians 
shoidd not go to wav w'ith Piedmont. Her Majesty w-as very 
anxious about Lord Derby, and made many inquii-ies about 
his health. The Holstoins dined at the Castle. After 
dinner the Prince came up to Lady do Grey and Lady 
Malmesbury, and amused them immensely by giving an 
account of some ridiculous incidents that occurred at Levees. 
On one occasion a clergyman was to be presented. He, as 
the Prince said, ‘ overshot his marh,’ and passed the Queen 
without the slightest notice. Lord De la Warr was very 
much p)ut out, and began mahing signs to him to retium. 
He stoi^ped and stared at Loi’d De la Warz', imitating his 
gestures as exactly as he could, but nothing could induce 
him to return. Everybody was convulsed with laughter, for 
no etiquette could prevail against such a ridiculous scene. 
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November 6th . — I hear from the best authority that Lord 
John Russell wrote his last despatch to Mr. Hudson, dated 
October 27, 1860, without showing it to any of his colleagues, 
and that they are all indignant about it. The despatch 
in question is an unjustifiable one, approving of Victor 
Emanuel’s invasion of the Roman States and Naples. ^ 
Lord John’s first despatch, which was published, it is sup- 
posed, by order of Gavour, lost him his j^opularity with the 
Radicals, who were furious at his admitting the right of the 
Austrians to Venetia. He then wrote this, which is a direct 
recantation of the former one. The ‘ Times ’ of this morn- 
ing attacks him violently for both despatches. Madame 
de Elahault told me that she heard it was Lord Palmerston 
who wrote the last despatch to Hudson, but I don’t believe 
it, especially as she said she saw Lady John a short time 
ago, and she was much annoyed at the abuse in the ‘ Times ’ 
of Lord John’s first despatch. She possibly made him 
write the last to try and set himself right with the 
public ; but all he has got is a still more severe article in 
the ‘ Times.’ 

Capua was bombarded on November 1, and cai^itulated 
on the 2nd. 

November 10th . — When Brunnowread Lord John Russell’s 
despatch of the 27th to Hudson, he observed, ‘ Ce n’est pas 
de la diplomatie, c’est de la polissonnerie.’ It did not 
produce this effect upon Gavour, who, when Hudson read it 
to him, nearly fainted from joy. On the 8th, Gaiabaldi, 
accompanied by the Ministry, formally presented to the 

^ Sir J. Hudson told me that Lord John verhally encouraged the King 
to invade Naples, by asking his A.D.G. at fiichmoud whether he, the King, 
was not afi aid. This was quite enough to send Victor Emanuel anywhere. 
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King the result of the 'pUhiscite in the Throne-room. The 
Minister, Signor Conforto, spoke as follows: ‘Sire, the 
N'eapolitau people assembled in their Electoral Comitia 
have proclaimed you King hy an immense majority; 9,000,000 
Italians arc uniting themselves to the other provinces, which 
your Majesty governs with so much wisdom, verifying your 
solemn promise that Italy should belong to the Italians.’ 

The King said a few words, which are not recorded. 
The deed of annexation was then drawn up. The Dictatorship 
ceased, and the Ministry resigned. The following day, 
November 9, Garibaldi left Naples to return to his residence 
in the island of Caprera, having apparently accepted neither 
honours nor money. 

The speeches at the Loi’d Mayor’s dinner yesterday were 
uninteresting, and no declaration of policy on the part of 
the Government. Palmerston praised the glorious successes 
of our troops in China, and the Volunteers. Several of our 
party were present to do honour to the Lord Mayor, who is a 
Tory. None of the foreigir Ministers were there, except Per- 
signy and d’Azeglio ; the former spoke vei’y well in French. 

November loth . — A leading article of the ‘Times ’ to-day 
is a panegyric upon Hudson and a great abuse of Lord John 
Russell, but more damaging to the former than to the latter, 
as it praises Hudson for having disobeyed the instructions 
of two successive Governments, and acted according to the 
wishes of the people of England. 

November i4th . — Lord Dundonald’s funeral took place 
this morning in Westminster Abbey. He died on October 31, 
having lived just long enough to complete his memoirs, of 
which he sent a copy to the Prince Consort. Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier only survived him a few days. 
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The Prince of Wales, who has been to Canada, arrived 
this morning at Pl}’mouih. His sbip, the ^Hero,’ was so 
slow, that ho was detained long enough to cause considerable 
anxiety. 

Novomher IGth . — The Empress of the French arrived in 
London, and drove with her suite to Claridge’s Hotel in 
hack cabs. The following morning she went out shopping 
on foot, and to the Crystal Palace in the afternoon. The 
object of her journey is not knonni. Some say she is in bad 
health, and is going to Hamilton Palace for change of air ; 
another report is that she is unhappy at her sister’s death. 

The King of Italy seems to have treated his new subjects 
with very little consideration. His entry into Naples was a 
failure, as ho fixed three diUerent days j and when he did 
at last arrive it was an hour too soon, and none of the pre- 
parations were completed. He must feel humiliated, for it 
is Garibaldi who has conquered the kingdom for him. He 
gives it him, i-efusing all rewards, resisting all entreaties to 
remain ; and, after giving up the Dietalorsliip and saluting 
Victor Emanuel as King of Italy, embarks the next morn- 
ing, the Sth, before daylight, for his home in Capreni, pay- 
ing Admiral Mundy a farewell visit on his way. Something 
must have occurred to disgust him with the King. It is 
said that at a great banquet on the day of the King’s 
arrival in N;\ples, the otiicers of the Piedmontese army 
drank the health of Victor Emanuel but not Garibaldi’s, 
whose name was never even mentioned. 


Sovemher 19f/i. — I went to Cuckenham. 

Nin'i'inbcr ‘loUt, — The Empress Eugenie is going L) 
Osborne on December u. 
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NovGvtibGT u3tJb. lyE. do Flaliajult is nainod Ainbtissiicloi' 
in place of M. do Persigny, who was recalled in consequence 
of a quarrel he had with Lord Palmerston. Calling on her, 
I found her much pleased, but anxious for her husband’s 
health, which is not strong. 

The relations between England and Prance are not satis- 
factory. Lord Palmerston, who only sees through the eyes 
of d’Azeglio, is angry with the Emperor for his uncertain 
policy in Italy, Avhich favours the Eeactionists ; and certainly 
things are going on badly for Victor Emanuel at Najples, Mr. 
Elliot, our Minister, having written to Lord John, saying 
that, bad as the late Government was, this one is much worse. 

Novemhcr 2Sth . — Lady Taulrerville called and told me 
she went to see Lady Palmerston this morning. Whilst 
she was there, Lord Palmei’ston came in in a furious passion 
with the Eiupei'or of the French for preventing the bombard- 
ment of Gaeta, and saying the atrocities committed by 
Francis II. Avere dreadful ; that he had ordered people’s 
eyes to he put out, their noses cut off, &c., and that it Avas 
necessary to put an end to this state of things. Lady 
Tankerville expressed her disbelief of this story ; at which 
Lord Palmerston got more angry and said it Avas official 
and therefore must be true. 

December Ish— Saw de Persigny, who abused Palmerston, 
saying he is not at all the man he used to be j that he Avas 
completely led by d’Azeglio, and believed everything he told 
him. He said the Emperor never would have annexed 
Savoy or Mice if it had not been for the English Govern- 
ment, who would not abide by the Treaty of Villafranca. 
He told them from the beginning that if Sardinia annexed 
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Tuscauy lie musb then have Savoy, as he could not sacrifice 
50,000 Erenchmen merely to aggrandise Sardinia ^Yithout 
some compensation to France. The dispute at present between 
our two Governments is about Gaeta, the Fi-euch forbidding 
the bombardment, and Lord Palmerston, pushed on. by 
Azeglio, being for it. They had a violent quarrel, and Lord 
Palmerston applied for Persigny’s recall. 

Lord Bcrhy to Lord M. 

Jiuowsloy : December 1, 18G0. 

My dear Malmesbury, — I have been lazily intending to write to 
yon for the last two or three days, when, ‘to fire my flagging zeal,’ 
I received this morning your letter of yesterday, and for which, and 
the political gossip it contains, many thanks. Ton disappoint me, 
however, by saying you must make this an exceptional year to your 
shooting visits, as I had hoped to catch you for the week after 
Bath’s party, by which time I may hope to be about again, though 
I hardly expect to have a gun in baud this season. I am only 
afraid, if wo have a hard frost at Christmas, that it may drive our 
woodcocks — at present it looks like the best year I have ever known. 
Wo have tried no coverts, but the park has been full. About the 
14th of last month Freddy and Pat Talbot killed twelve ; on the 24th 
Talbot alone killed twenty-two of twenty-four which ho saw ; and 
yesterday the two went again into the park to see if any more were 
come, and killed sixteen, and they say ought to have killed four or 
five more. Fifty in three days over the same ground. Of yester- 
day’s sixteen, my Lady.has sent you up four with a hare. We have 
yet no pheasants, and I hardly know how I shall get through my 
shooting, oven with the aid of two sons and a son-in-law, when they 
are here. I shall be very glad to see you at any time for a political 
chat, and if you will give mo forty-eight, or even thirty-six hours, 
bring your gun also, and I will give you a nice little d.ay over 
ground which I believe you have never been on ! Don’t come, 
however, for a fortnighti as my Lady and I shall bo ab.«olutely 
icte-a-tHte, except next Saturday and Sunday. I had a mes.sage 
yesterday from Taylor, who is on a visit at Gerard’s, to know if I 
would sec him to-day or to-morrow, to which of course I .‘•aid 
yes, but am not sui’priscd that he did not come over such a day its 
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to.ii.iy i'ci ii. I hear fnjia Idtu all (lie little jiarty details ; 
luU 1 a|i[ir(’iu u.l tli..; (,t;r jmliey tliii year as well iw last must 
lie till' * til. .telly it.aeti vity ' v.hieh wa,. IoiukI .^o suceessful. Italy 
1 1 ,v i;;‘,.;'.il ju v.Iui'li, iaeiveYi r, I* ranee has the^aiuo in her 

h. ir.'i u Jar a . Kona' i . eoneena li, itii the full jiower, of which she 

i. i . to K'.. in (ii avail la r, ell, ol thwartinj' the Sardinian and 
nnit*«l ji 'hey. iKr roii'hi'n at (I ict i hao Ihcu ineoinprehcnsiblc, 
eT.rejji (111 tie' ..:ijij> > ,;t;ii!j th ‘.t ahe v, i.,he.> to !;ee{> the pot boilin'', 
»!i hoji. in ojii!' -...ly or at. other, of profitino by its boilino over, 
.lojiii ll'i I'll Jiis! .t i.ot ht <'jf hi . I.i<t ih --.{i.iteh ^vhen Parliament 
ta- t -..hieh I in or. ,i . I ..app.. .. d, i;. to he on 'riie.-.d.'t)', February o. 
h i di.eiU' . I'.pj.oiutnn nt i>, I thinl:, a '.t<'Otl v>ue, in spite of his age, 
hat I 11' or t!,e l.'.ilo . of hi, family .-ay it will he too much for him, 

I am .itnii . 1 i’, r .tony, .>.1 I.vt, h vving to confide hi.s woes 

and oi i< V . to voiir friendlv Im.'iiii ! Maihime is of couraC tonl 


Kver your.’ .sincerely, 


Di'A'.iir. 


/),/•- m'l, r lOf/..- -'I’iu' KiiifH.sli ;md Flench in China Inito 
e.'.eh other, 'i’he latter ata* allowed to phuulor, whilst our 
men are tlog-gcd if th.-y talce the ,sinalle.st tritlo without pay- 
in^ for it. I’.UiCi'r ami Koeli aiv rolurncil safe to the camp, 
hut it is feared tii.u C'ajttaiu lJrai>.i/.un has been taken by 
the C’liine'e and murdered. Two others are missing, one of 
wliom i.s the ' Time.s ’ corrcsiiomlent. 

'i’he Freneh Fmpross has been to Windsor, and the 
(.>110011 and Frinco, with Princo.ss Alice, rotnrncd the visit. 


/Je<\ inker lUt/i, Ihitin Court . — Colouol Chartei’is, ifr. 
Ihirringtun, and Lochiel had a good day tip the Moor’s 
river, Icilliiig seventy-two head of wild-fowl. Twelve degrees 
of frost. Matilda Butler’s marriage with Lord Otho Ktz- 
gerald is just auuouneed, but it is not to take place until 
.she is better, and may likely never do so at all, as she is 
in a dangerous stale ot health troui an atlbctiou of the 
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lungs, and the doctors will not allow her to bo married at 
present.* 

December '2‘Uh . — Sixteen degrees of frost last night. I 
went to London. 


Lord Derby to Lord M. 

Ivnowi-le}' : December UG, ISGO. 

My dear Malmesbury, — I am obliged to you for a sight of Dis- 
raeli’s letter, wbicli I rcturu. He had not written to mo oii the 
subject; and I hope has not taken olleueo at my telling him in my 
last letter that I thought ho had gone rather too far iu his declara- 
tion of ‘ no compi’omise ’ on the subject of Churcb-i-atcs. In prin- 
ciple he is right ; but it was our moderation and tho refusal of tho 
other side to listen to any terms which mainly c.auscd the dwindling 
of the House of Commons m!ijoi*ity and thus made our work tho 
easier. I am afi-aid that Disraeli’s outspoken declaration will lose 
us this advantage, which will not bo coimtorbalauccd by the in- 
creased support of tho thoroughgoing Churchmen ; and though tho 
House of Lords will no doubt stand to cheir colours, yet an increased 
House of Commons majority, which I apprehend, will add to our 
difficulties. Observe that I am entirely against our originating any 
measure ; but I doubt the policy of shutting tho door beforehand 
against any overtures of our opponents. As to tho main cpiestion of 
Disraeli’s letter to you, I am very glad to find that he takes the 
view he does of our policy ; and I shall bo pleased to hear of the 
renewal of your confidential communications with the Pahncrslons, 
for I suppose my Lady counts — pour quelquo chose, I should not bo 
afraid of entering on these quasi negotiations too soon. I believe 
Disraeli is quite accurate iu his estimate of the relations botwoon tho 
Government and tho Bi’ight and Cobden party. 

I think that in jmur communications with Palmerston you 
cannot be too explicit. Ho is a gentleman, and will know that you 
and I aro dealing with him do bonne foi, and will not suspect a 
‘ dodge,’ if wo make any exception to our promise of support. 
I should, however, bo quite ready to assure him that, though wo 
might, in debate, object to some of tho ‘ sayings and doings ’ of 

^ She died soon after, and Lord Otho married Lady Londesljorough ; both 
the last dying in 1884. 
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the Foreign Office (and chiefly tlic sayings, or rather, loritings), we 
would not countenance any movement on the subject of foreign 
policy calculated to defeat the Government, unless it were on the 
impossible supposition that they should desire us to take an active 
part in an attack by Sardinia and France on Venetia. I cannot 
believe that the Government will be so mad as to sanction snch a 
policy ; but an exception made in such a case from our promise of 
support will rather serve to strengthen than to shake a belief in 
the sincerity of our general profession. 

You seem to have had good sport with the wild-fowl. I am 
afraid my shooting will be quite spoilt by the intense severity of the 
weather, compared to which yours is a summer climate. You talk 
of the thermometer at eighteen : we had it at five the night before 
last, and last night one degree above zero, and at "Windham Hornby’s 
house, which lies lower and damper than this, it is said to have 
been, the night before last, at five below zero ; what it was last night 
I do not know. Except that it keeps me from going out of the 
house, I do not find that this severe cold retards my recovery, which 
goes on, though slowly. I hobble about the house, though 1 am 
still obliged to be carried dov:n stairs. 

Ever yours sincerely, 

Deebt. 

Deccuiber 2Stli . — Intense cold. Peace with. China was 
signed at Pekin on October 24 by Lord Elgin and Prince 
Hung, brother of the Emperor. The Summer Palace of the 
Emperor has been plundered and burnt by order of Lord 
Elgin, in revenge for the cruelties committed upon the 
English and French prisoners whom they took treacherously 
on September 10. They were taken to the Summer Palace 
and tortured with the Emperor’s sanction, so it was con- 
sidered by our diplomatists and generals that the most just 
pimishment was to desfa-oy his property and not to burn the 
town, which would only have punished his subjects. 

After the two armies had carried off everything they 
could, they destroyed property, it is said, amounting to at 
least two millions sterling. The town of Pekin disappointed 
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everybody ; it has beeu very uuigiiificent, but is now in a 
state of complete deca}', and so ruinous that it was with the 
greatest difficulty they could find a house to lodge Lord 
Elgin. It is fem’ed that Captain Brabazon has been be- 
headed with the Erench Abbe Hue. They were taken to 
a Chinese general who had just beeu wounded by the 
English, and who in his rage ordered their execution. 

From 2Ir. Bidwell to Lord M. 

Foreign Oflicc : December 28, ISGO. 

J>Iy dear Lord, — .... I wanted much to see you, as I 

have learnt much of many things while I have been away, and 
from two distinguished people I heard you spoken of to my immonse 
pleasure. 

I Avent aw'ay, as I intended, right away to the south, and I spent 
five agreeable days at Algiers, basking in sunshine or shading 
myself under palm-trees, eating green peas and fresh straw- berries, 
and I have come back to this ! I went over to Algiers and lived 
thero Avith Cobden ! When avc started T thought of Jonah, and 
Avas almost tempted to suggest a similar fate, for it came on to 
blow aAvfully, and avo Avere knocked about off Minorca in groat 
style. 

However, Cobden and I became immense friends, for he gained 
my heart by the way he spoke of you. He said he had never been 
so struck or so sui-prised as on reading the Italian Blue-book, and 
he should certainly have voted Avith the Government, and Avondcred 
Avhy it had not been laid on tho table before the Avant of confidence 
vote. We got on famously together, for I puzzled him Avith an apt 
quotation from Horace in ono of our first conversations, and ho 
frankly confessed that he had forgotten his classics — so over after- 
wards, whenever he got tho better of me on subjects of political 
economy, I brought up Numidia, Jugurtha, and Masinissa, and 

so Ave discussed Algiers and his treaty I also had a long 

talk Avith Lord Cowley at Paris. He does not hit it off Avith Lord 
J., and once, when I happened to mention you, ho burst out : ‘ I 
wish to God he was back at the Foi’oign Office again ! ’ 

Ever youi-s faithfully. 


J. Bidwell. 
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everybody ; it bas been verj magnificent, but is now in a 
state of complete decay, and so ruinous that it was with the 
greatest difficulty they could find a house to lodge Lord 
Elgin. It is feared that Captain Brabazon has . been be- 
headed with the French Abb4 Hue. They were taken to 
a Chinese general who had just been wounded by the 
Bno'lish, and who in his rage ordered their execution. 

From Mr. Bidwell to Lord M. 

Foreign Office : December 28, ISGO. 

My dear Lord, — .... I wanted much to see you, as I 

have learnt much of many things while I have been away, and 
from two distinguished people I heai-d you spoken of to my immense 
pleasure. 

I went away, as I intended, right away to the south, and I spent 
five agreeable days at Algiers, basking in sunshine or shading 
myself under palm-trees, eating green peas and fresh strawberries, 
and I have come back to this ! I went over to Algiers and lived 
there with Cobden ! When we started I tliought of Jonah, and 
was almost tempted to suggest a similar fate, for it came on to 
blow awfully, and we were knocked about off Minorca in great 
style. 

However, Cobden and I became immense friends, for he gained 
my heart by the way he spoke of you. He said he had never been 
so struck or so surprised as on reading the Italian Blue-book, and 
he should certainly have voted Avith the Government, and wondered 
why it had not been laid on the table before the want of confidence 
vote. We got on famously together, for I puzzled him with an apt 
quotation from Horace in one of our first conversations, and ho 
frankly confessed that he had forgotten his classics — so ever after- 
wards, whenever he got the better of me on subjects of political 
economy, I brought up Humidia, Jugurtha, and Masinissa, and 

so we discussed Algiers and his treaty I also had a long 

talk with Lord Cowley at Paris. He does not hit it off Avith Lord 
J., and once, when I happened to mention you, he burst out: ‘I 
wish to God he was back at the Poreiarn Office again ! ’ 

Ever yours faithfully. 


J. Bidwell. 
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Jiuinarij l.<i, llcrun Court . — After thrcQ weeks of very 
hard weather, the wind veered to the sontli-west, with 
heavy rains, wliieli lluoded tlie river. 

Jiinunri/ Slli . — Thermometer again down to sixteen 
degrees. 


Jiinimri/ — !My old servant, John Brenton, who has 
been with me tive-and-twonty years, suddenly went out of 
his mind, and is, 1 am afraid, Jiopelessly insane. He has 
been a must faithful followei', and I feel for him as if he 
were a friend ;ind relation. I have sent him to a private 
asylum at Salisbury, but with very little hope of his re- 
covery. 

Janiiari/ 2l.sf. -I heard to-day a good story of the present 
Duke of ^V^ellington. He and the Duchess were invited to 
Windsor. She was in London, and went ; but the Duke, 
having a ^jarty at Strath tieldsaye, w’hich he did not like to 
put oh', sent an excuse, and when he w'as told of the offence 
ho had given, ho replied, ‘ Her Majesty has no right to be 
angry; I obeyed the back of the card, and the Duchess 
obeyed the front.’ The invitation cards have printed direc- 
tions on the back', desiring that the card should be retiu’ned 
should the ladies and gentlemen invited be away from 
London. 


Jiuiuary ‘lord . — I received a bad account of my servant 
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from tlie asylum. They have heoii obliged to put him under 
chloroform, and give him medicine and nourishment by 
means of a stomach-pump. He has a room to himself, well 
fitted up, and two men to take care of him. 

January 31si. — A flock of wild s-wans pitched in Parley 
Heath. I posted the gentlemen, and the swans wmre driven 
to them. Mr. Mills and I killed three. 

Lord Bath arrived. 

February 5th, London. — There was no amendment to the 
Address proposed in the House of Lords, but Lord Derby 
made one of his slashing speeches on the foreign policy of 
the Government. In the Commons, Mr. White moved an 
amendment in favour of Reform, which was negatived. 

Fehruanj 10th. — Mr. H. Yernon, Lady Selina’s husband 
died a few days ago of rheumatic fever at Tottenham. 

February 16th. — Gaeta surrendered on the 13th, and the 
King, Queen, and royal family embarked on board a French 
vessel. 


Mr. Disraeli to Lo^xl M. 

House of Lords : February 22 ]8C1, 

My dear Malmesbury, — I fear Fitzgerald is shaky about tbo 
great battle on Wednesday — Church-rates ! Pi'ay write to him 
decidedly ; it will never do to have our own men run riot. 

The fact is, in internal politics there is only one question now, the 
maintenance of the Church. There can be no refraining or false 
Liberalism on such a subject. They are both out of fashion, too. 

Tour House of Lords’ pens and ink must be my excuse for this 
miserable scrawl. Tours ever, D. 


March 9th . — The affair of Mires, the banker’, is making a 
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great noise in Paris. Some time ago he had a great quarrel 
with one of his ex-partners, aud the latter accused him of 
frauds in connection with a speculation called Roman Rail- 
ways. A prosecution was instituted against him, but he 
went to the Emperor, who stopped the course of justice. It 
is supposed that he would have made revelations implicating 
high personages about the Court. As the distress consequent 
on the stoppage of Mires’ bank is very great, and falls prin- 
cipally on the lower classes, it must make the Court very 
unpopular. M. Jules Favre declared that he would, on the 
approaching discussion on the Address, denounce the ex- 
traction of a wealthy maiT from the fangs of the law, when a 
poor man who offends from want is relentlessly prosecuted. 
The threat caused alarm in high quarters. A Cabinet Council 
was held ; most of the Ministers were of opinion that Mires 
ought to be protected from j)rosecution for the reason that 
many persons, some of them 'pillars of the State, might turn 
out to be implicated in his acts. Count de Persigny, how- 
ever, insisted that he should be treated like everybody else. 
The Emperor took the same view, and Mires has been sent 
to prison, where he is to be kept in solitary confinement. 
One of the council of surveillance of his bank, Vicomte de 
Richemont, has committed suicide, and another. Count 
Simeon, has left Prance. Storms seem to be collecting 
round the Emperor on all sides. The bishops and clergy are 
denouncing him from the pulpit and in pastoral letters as 
the enemy of the Pope and the Catholic religion. 

March IBth . — Lord Palmerston yesterday moved two 
resolutions for the appointment of a select committee to 
consider the system of promotion and retirement in the Royal 
Navy, and that it be an instruction to the select committee 
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to inquire into the Board of Adniira%. The first resolntion 
was agreed to without a division, and the second was carried 
on a division by 96 to 33. 

March \Uh . — The House of Commons threw out Mr. 
Loclce-King’s bill for reducing the county franchise to lOZ., 
by a majority of 28. We had agreed with the Govern- 
ment that if they helped us to throw out this bill we 
Avould help them to pass Lord Pahnerston’s resolution, re- 
versing their former vote on the payment of the Navy. 

March 2%rd . — I crossed to Paris, and thence proceeded by 
the Western Eailway to Brittany. I am much struck with 
the appearance of the country. Laval is a most interesting 
town ; the iian irot at all a bad one, and a good dinner at the 
table cVhote. The waiter had a face and figure which nobody 
can forget, and boasted to me that he could fold a napkin in 
tsventy-f our different ways. The bi’idge at Laval once divided 
the English from the Erench portions of Eiunce. The castle 
is an old donjon, with the most frightful oubliettes. 

March 2Sth . — I took a carriage and post-horses to Yitre, 
stopping on my road to see a very cinaous Druidical circle, 
in the middle of an oak-wood, and composed of immense 
stones supported by others of equal size, called ^ La Grotte des 
Pees.’ At Yitre there is a very fine medieeval gateway with 
two round towers. 

March 29th . — Went on to Rennes. Yery good inn and 
curiosity shop, in which I bought a box which the archbishop 
wished to sell. It was of old enamel inlaid on gold, which 
the pi’clate had used for holding the holy wafer, and with 
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that view had the sacred monogi’am engraved inside. It had 
been given by Louis XII. to liis Minister, Cardinal Amboise, 
whose arms, with the Jlmr dc lijs, are on it, with a burn- 
ing inouutaiu as a rebus on the name of his place of resi- 
dence — Chemmon t. 

March 31st.. — From Rennes I went to the Baie des Tre- 
passes, the wildest sea- view it is j)OS3ible to imagine, where 
there is a picturesque rode called the Torch of Penmarch, on 
which a chapel has been erected, and round which the sea is 
continually breaking. There is a current here which washes 
those who perish in the Bay of Biscay up on this shore, and 
it is seldom that the rocks on this stormy coast are without 
a dead body, which circumstance gives its sinister name to 
this fatal place. Fi'om thence I went to Quimper, with its 
beautiful spii'es and churches, and thence made expeditions 
to the dolmens of Carnac' and to St. Auray. Here, in a 
vault some hundred feet deep, looking very like a large well, 
lie, in full view, the bones of the Royalists who were taken 
and murdered by the Republican soldiers during the great 
i French Revolution after our fatal expedition at Quiberon. 
A very old man, evidently one of that terrible epoch, was 
looking down with his eyes full of tears. 

April IQth, London. — I had an audience of the Emperor 
before leaving Paris, and found him very much prejudiced 
against the whole Tory party, having been told an enormous 
quantity of lies, which he apparently believed. I spoke very 
openly to him, and think I succeeded in undeceiving him on 

^ Here I mot a. very intelligent priest, who went round witli me to show 
me this mile of Druidical stones, and the groat barrow of St. Michel. He 
had studied the origin of these mysterious remains, and proved, I think 
satisfactorily, that they were sepulchres. 
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some x^oints, but one never can be sure, as lie carries dis- 
simulation to the greatest iiiteh, I think the party he would 
like to see governing England are the Radicals. He fears 
our aristocracy, whom, he knows to be thoroughly English, 
and the most energetic of all the classes ; and he would like 
a Government who would diminish our army and navy, and 
so weaken our influence abroad. He entered into the ivhole 
question of Italy, and confessed that he was now much per- 
plexed what to do about Rome. He evidently would like to 
throw over the Pope, but fears the Church party. He abused 
Palmerston. Madame Walewska was very friendly. She is 
in greater favour with the Emperor than ever, I also saAV 
the Persignys, and was well received b}? both. Madame de 
Persigny regrets England, and perhaps hoxies, as they were 
recalled in consequence of a quarrel with Lord Palmerston, 
that the return of Tories to office might enable them to go 
back. 

ApHl 18^/i. — Our party last night threw out in the House 
of Commons Mr. Monckton Milues’ bill for legalising mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister by a majority of 5, and 
the Trustees of Charities Bill by 29 ; the latter being a 
question of Chru’ch versus Dissenters. 

May 1st . — Dined at the Mansion House, where there was 
a great dinner to Lord Derby. 

May 3rd. — Mr. Horsfall’s amendment to reduce the tea 
duty to a shilling was rejected in the House of Commons 
by 18. 

May Bth . — The state of affairs in America is getting 

o O 

worse every day, and civil war has actually begun. The first 
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sliot was fired by the Secessionists on April 12 against 
Fort Sumter, in Charleston Harbour, and after a bom- 
bardment of forty hours Major Anderson surrendered. 
The fort was comjjletely destroyed, but not a single man 
killed on either side. The last news mentions the destruc- 
tion of Norfolk Dockyard, with eleven ships of wax*, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the insurgents. 

ilfay 13lh . — There are di^eadful accounts from the country, 
which make one fear a worse harvest than the last. Cap- 
tain McClintock, who has just returned from the Polar 
regions, has reported to the Admiralty that there is an ac- 
cumulation of three years’ ice. 

3Iay 14ih . — The Due de Richelieu told me that the only 
thing which could prevent a war with Prance was Lord 
Derby’s return to office. His late speech, in which he advo- 
cated two kingdoms of Italy divided by the Papal States, 
was admirable, and his policy the only one to follow to en- 
sure a sincere friendship between England and France. 

Ma7j 31sf. — The adjourned debate upon the Paper Duty 
came on, and the Government had a majority of 15. 

June 2nd . — Lord Ossulstou attributes the bad division on 
the Paper Duty to the stupid dislike of our party to Disraeli, 
and their wish not to turn out the Government to put him 
in office ; but I think it more probable that they feared a 
dissolution, 

June 5th . — I received a letter this morning from my agent, 
with the melancholy news that my poor old servant, John 
Brenton, had cut his throat yesterday. On a post-mortem 
examination the}' found a drop of blood on the brain, which 
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no doubt was the cause of liis insanity ; and this resulted 
from a fall be bad from bis pony, when be ^Yas stunned, but 
not apparently injured, and took no notice of it. He was 
tbe last man likely to go mad, as be was shrewd and prac- 
tical to a degree, and remarkable for bis common-sense and 
good nerve. He bad served my grandfather, father, and 
myself for forty years, and was of that class of servant, now 
long extinct, born on tbe place and brought up in tbe family, 
who treated him as one of themselves, and on tbe same 
footing by my friends and acquaintances, who were much 
amused at bis dry wit and intelligence.' 

Jime 6th . — I dmed with tbe Duke of Cambridge, and 
there beard of tbe death of Count Cavour, wliicb took place 
this morning. It is too soon to judge of bis character, 
although be was certainly a great statesman and deep 
intriguer. 

Jxme 7th . — We bad a dinner for tbe Duchess of Cam- 
bridge and Princess Mary. Tankervilles, Lady Chesterfield, 
Carnarvons, Lord Duukellin, Lord Loughborough, Lord 
Hardwicke, Lord Stanhope, Mr. Barrington, «S:c. Afterwards 
to Madame Apponyi’s ball. 

Jmia 13t/i. — Sir John and Lady Crampton called. She was 
Miss Balfe, and sang for one or two seasons at Covent Gar- 
den ; Sir John then married her and took her to St. Peters- 
burg, where be was Minister, and they are now just going 
to Madrid. She is very pretty and ladylike. 

^ I remember a specimen of the former which amused me much at tho 
time. I was fishing in Loch ^Vrhaig, which is fifteen miles long, and having 
great sport, I exclaimed to John Brenton in my oxcitemout, ‘I wish I had 
this lake at Heron Court ! ’ 'I don’t,’ cried John, ‘ as it would drowu your 
miserable estate and half tho county besides.’ 
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June — Dined witli the Buccleuchs, and went to Lady 

Ci'aven’s ball. The marriage of her second daughter with 
Lord Ernest Bruce’s eldest son is arranged. 

June 1 Qih , — Called on the Duchess of Marlborough, where 
Count Brandenburg told me that Louis Napoleon is going to 
send an Ambassador to Turin ; so Azeglio will be Ambassa- 
dor in England. All the Corps Diplomatique have heard 
of my sending him an invitation as Sardinian Minister, and 
seem greatly delighted ; but nothing I can say will persuade 
them that I did so by mistake. 

I went to Lady Molesworth’s theatricals. The first piece, 

‘ Un Caprice,’ beautifully acted by Mesdemoiselles Duvergier 
and Colas and Mr. Fechter ; the latter piece is mauvais ton. 

June 19th . — Went to the fullest Drawing Boom I ever 
saw, and in the evening to Lady Derby’s — a small and plea- 
sant pai’ty. Count Vitzthum was going about in a state of 
great excitement because the Neapolitans (as he said) had 
I’oasted alive four Piedmontese, and the latter had shot 
twenty Neapolitans. 

Sir J. Trelawny’s bill for abolishing Church-rates was 
rejected on the 17th on the third reading, House of Com- 
mons. The division was equal, 274 on both sides. The 
Speaker then gave his casting-vote against the bill. 

June 21si . — Lord Lansdowne called on me j he is grown 
very deaf, but his intellect remains clear. 

A tremendous fire broke out in some warehouses on the 
banks of the Thames. I went in a Hansom cab to see it. 

It was awful beyond description. An explosion took place 
which threw down a wall close to Mx’. Braid wood, and four 
or five of his biagade of fii’emen were crushed in a moment. 
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At one time London Bridge station and a cliurcli near it 
were tkreatened with fire, as also the Custom House, though 
on the opposite side of the river. There was fortunately 
no wind, or the whole of Southwark must have been de- 
stroyed. 

The Lord Chancellor (Campbell) died suddenly last night. 
He had given a dinner, and was apparently in good health, 
but the next morning was found dead in his armchair. 

June 26th . — Sir Ricliard Bethell is the new Lord Chan- 
cellor, and received to-day the Great Seal from the Queen. 
The Sultan is dead. 

June 27th . — We dined with Lady Truro, where we met the 
Due d’Aumale, a very gentlemanly and agreeable man. 

June 2Sth . — Concert at Buckingham Palace. Whilst we 
were waiting for our caridage to go away Lord Derby joined 
ns, and immediately after Lord John Russell came up. Lord 
Derby exclaimed, ‘ How do you do. Lord John ? You have 
got into very bad company.’ He looked round at us all with 
a grim smile and said, ‘ I see I have when Lord Derby, 
looking at him attentively, obseiwed that he was incorrectly 
dressed, having his Levee uniform instead of the full dress 
which he ought to have worn. Lord John said, ‘ I know I 
am wrong, and the porter wanted to turn me out.’ ‘ Oh, did 
he?’ exclaimed Lord Derby. ^Thou canst not say I did it.’ 
Of course all those round laughed at this apt quotation from 
Shakespeare, and no one more than Lord John himself. 

July 6th . — We went to the Duchess of Cambridge’s break- 
fast at Kew — a small but very good party. Madame de 
Persigny had a pork-pie hat of blue velvet and a white veil 
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wliicii only came to tlie tix? of hev nose, her hair iii a net, and 
a sash tied behind. I did not know her when she came up 
to speak, bub recognised her by her lisping voice. She was 
most friendly, so I suppose she is loolcmg forward to return- 
ing here as Ambassadress. 

Dr. Bence Jones told me that Loi'd Hei’bert’s case is 
hox^eless. He might have lived many years, and Bence Jones 
did not say positively that he might not have got well had 
he given up office and led a quiet life. He told this to Lady 
Herbert, but she would not believe him, and was so annoyed 
that she has not seen him since. He is now so ill at Wilton 
that he cannot be moved to London, and she has written 
to the Duke of Cambridge to ask him to take his place at 
the dinner given on the Queen’s birthday. 

The news from Naples is very bad in an Italian sense. 
Comxdete anarchy prevails. The ‘ Eeactionist brigands,’ as 
the Piedmontese call them, increase every day, and no one’s 
life is safe out of the town. The army is to be increased by 
60,000 men, and to be commanded by Cialdini. It is said 
that Eicasoli, Cavour’s successor, refuses to name Azeglio 
Ambassador. He is taking a very high tone, and made a 
very sx)irited speech in the Chambers, declaring that he 
would not give up another inch of Italian territory; that the 
‘ King’s Government saw a teri-itory to defend and a terri- 
tory to recover : it saw Eome, it saw Venice ’ — a pi’etty plain 
declaration of war to Austria. 

July 13ih. — All London is talking of a supposed attempt 
of Bai'on Vidil to murder his son yesterday week. The story 
is that they went to Claremont, where they remained about 
an hour. They had gone by rail to Tvvickenbam, where 
they had hired horses to I'ide to Claremont, but the Baron 
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diverged from tlie road under tlie pretence of calling on tlie 
Due d’Aumale, and, on arriving in a secluded lane, made an 
attack upon his son, hitting him on the head with a stick 
or riding-whip, and cutting his forehead open. The young- 
man galloped away, his father pursuing him, until he met a 
man and woman coming along the lane, when he rushed to 
them, imploring protection. They, of course, granted it, 
and a surgeon, who was sent for, sent his assistant with him 
to London, as he expressed the greatest terror of going 
alone with his father. The next morning he ^vent to his 
uncle’s house and told the story. The police were sent to 
arrest the Baron, hut he had escaped to France. 

Atigust 3roZ, Heron Qonrt, — Mr. Mills called and told us of 
Lord Herbert’s death, which took place at Wilton. He will 
be a great loss as a public man, being one of those who was 
looked upon as likely to be a future Prime Minister, but a 
still greater to his family and friends, who knew all the 
excellence of his disposition and generous character. Among 
the latter I must include myself. 

August Qth . — News has arrived of a great battle having 
been fought at Manassas Gap, in Virginia, between the 
Pederals and Secessionists, in which the former were totally 
routed.* 

Parliament was prorogued yesterday- Lord Herbert’s 
death has obliged Lord Palmerston to rearrange his 
Cabinet. Sir George Lewis is War Secretary ; Sir George 
Grey, Home Secretary ; Sir Pobert Peel, Secretary for 
Ireland ; Lord Pipon, Under Secretary for War ; Mr. Layard, 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the place of Lord 
Wodehouse, who resigned when Lord John became Earl 
* This battle was afterwards known as Bull’s Run. 
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Russell, as ho would not submit to be second where, on all 
questions relating- to foreign affairs, he had been first. It 
is supposed that he will have an Einbassj, and the Whigs 
want Lords Cowley and Bloomfield and Sir Henry Bulwer 
to make room. 

August 11th . — Went to church at Christchurch for after- 
noon service, and to my hoi-ror I found that seven babies 
were to be christened. Afterwards to Highcliffe, to see 
the Princess Edward, who was much amused when I related 
this to her, and said Hhe clergyman ought to have used a 
watering-pot to sprinkle them.’ 

Augtist 21st. — All the party from Highcliffe arrived. 
Some of us fished, and some walked to the top of Eamsdown. 
Lady Salisbury and Lord Odo Russell * also called, and he 
sang- — a very fine tenor voice. 

I went to meet my yacht at Weymouth. 

Atigust 25th , — There has been a great battle fought at 
Springfield, in which the Pederals were defeated, and lost 
their best general, Lyons. 

A%igust SOth . — A most lovely day for our fete given to the 
Volunteers, the parade being in the park. 

Lady Salisbury and the Russells came over from Bourne- 
mouth. I had to make a speech and present a rifle to the 
sergeant-major. We had a good band from Poole, to which 
the party danced till seven o’clock. I opened the ball with 
the Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar. Croquet on the lawn 
and Aunt Sally in the more retired parts. Bowls and cricket 
in the park. An enormous quantity of eating and drinking 

^ This able and amiable man died as Ambassador at Berlin in August 
1884 : a great loss to the public service. In 1852 I sent him as our diplo- 
matic agent to the Pope. Pie was created Lord Ampthill in 1881. 
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ill the courtyard — altogether the most animated scene, every- 
one appearing amused. About 2,000 people. 

Soptcmher Gth . — Poured all the morning, so we were 
obliged to go in the brougham to Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s 
cottage, where we found Princess Edward, Lady Conyngham, 
and the Binghams already arrived and looking extremely 
disgusted at the rain, which was coming down in torrents. 
It is altogether a pretty, wild place, and a few hundred 
pounds, which poor Berkeley has not to spend, laid out upon 
it would make it quite lovely. The sun came out, and we 
had a beautiful afternoon, which revived the spirits of the 
party. We all amused ourselves after luncheon by pulling 
up a number of lines which Berkeley had laid along the 
banks of the river, and caught several fine eels. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brett and Lord Eanelagh arrived in the evening. 

Septemher 12th . — The Bretts and Eanelagh left. The 
Princess, Lady Conyngham, and Lord George Lennox came 
about one, and we proceeded to draw up the lines which I 
had placed in the Stour. The Princess pulled them up, and 
got three pike of twelve or fourteen pounds, one large tench, 
and seven eels. The latter and the large pike had been put 
on previously, but we all, including the keeper, looked so 
innocent, that no one suspected the trick. 

September 1-Lth . — News from America describes the Pede- 
rals as beaten in every engagement. Mr. Eussell evidently 
got into disgrace by his account of Bull’s Eun, and now 
writes more cautiously; being afraid, I suppose, of being 
tarred and feathered — a common jDunishment in the Buion. 
AVe had a great tunction at Bournemouth on opening the 
new pier. 
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September 21st . — ^Eeturned to London. 


September 23rcl . — Left for GecUing, Lord Chesterfield’s 
place. Nobody here except Lord Granville, Colonel Forrester, 
and Lord Stanhope. 

September 2Uh . — We killed 300 i^artridges and an im- 
mense quantity of hares. The rents of this estate have not 
been raised for more than fifty years, and consequently the 
farmers do not complain of them, although they swarm. 

September 27th . — I went to London and on to Paris j 
Lady Malmesbury to Knowsley. 


From Paris I made a tour to see all the castles on the 
Loire. First to Blois, which is very interesting, as being the 
scene of the crimes of the later Valois. The apartment is 
shown in which Henri III. had the Due de Guise assassinated. 
Fi’om thence to Amboise, where there is a round tower so 
spacious and so well built, that a carriage and four horses 
can drive up from the bottom to the battlements and terrace 
at the top. Abd-el-Kader had been imprisoned in this 
castle, and was released by Louis Napoleon. From there 
I proceeded to Loches, one of the donjons of Louis XI. 
Thence to Chenonceaux, the castle bower of Diane de Poic- 
tiers, built astride upon the Loire, now belonging to a 
dentist! I went to see Azy-le-Rideau, a beautiful castle 
belonging to M. de Briancourt, and in perfect ordei*. On 
my way to Tours, I happened to find in ‘Galignani’ an 
account of the death of my dear friend, Lord Eglinton, who 
had been seized with apoplexy at Mr. Why te-Melville’s house, 
where he had gone to attend a golf meeting. He is a sad 
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OSS to our political party and to me personally. lie nsed to 
omplain to me tliat lie constantly saw a figiu'e retreating 
lefore liis eyes, disappear and appear again— an evident 
iroof that his brain suffered under some kind of pressure. 


November 9tJi . — The Pederals at Leesburg have lost six 
)r seven hundred men. They crossed the Potomac, taking 
mly two small boats, intending probably to surprise the 
Confederates. Having got across without opposition, they 
formed their whole force, about eighteen hundred men, in a 
Beld of twelve acres, with the liver at their backs, the three 
other sides of the field being enclosed by a thick wood filled 
with then* enemies, Avho immediately fired upon them from 
behind the trees.. The Federals then attempted to re-cross 
the river, but having no boats except the two mentioned, a 
regular rout and dreadful loss of life ensued. The disgrace 
of it rests at present hetiveen Generals Macmillan and Scott. 
It is a fearfully cruel Avar. 

I am alarmed at the state of America, and if the war 
continues they Avill, of course, gain experience, and the 
Northern provinces Avill be left Avith a fine aimy, Avhich they 
may use in attempting the conquest of Canada, a country 
difficult to defend. 

November 28th . — Important ucavs has just arrived by the 
‘ Plata.’ Messrs. Slidell and Mason, the Confederate Com- 
missioners to England and Prance, Avith then* secretaries, 
Avere forcibly taken out of the Royal Mail steamer ‘ Trent ’ 
whilst on her passage from Havannah to St. Thomas, by the 
American war- ship ‘ San Jacinto.’ The steamer ^ Theodore,’ 
with the Commissioners on board, ran the blockade at 
Charleston on October 18 ; they were accompanied by their 
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families. They left Havannali, on board the ‘ Trent/ on the 
7ih. At noon on the 8th, as tbe ^ Trent ’ was approaching- 
the narrow passage between tbe reefs, a large war-vessel 
was observed waiting ahead, and showing no colours. On 
coming nearer, the ‘ Trent ’ hoisted her ensign, and met with 
no response from the man-of-war, which when within the 
eighth of a mile fired a round-shot across the ^Trent’s’ 
bows. Captain Moir, of the ‘ Trent,’ thereupon hailed the 
captain of the other ship, asldng what he meant by stopping 
him. He replied that he wished to send a boat on board, 
and at the same time one was lowered containing two 
ofBcers and twenty men. The ofBcers came on board and 
demanded the ‘ Trent’s ’ list of passengers, which was refused. 
Lieutenant Fairfax, the officer in command of the party from 
the wai’-steamer (which proved to be the ^San Jacinto’) 
then said that Captain Wilhes, his captain, had received 
reliable information that Messrs. Slidell, Eustace, Mason, 
and Earland were on board the ‘ Trent,’ and demanded that 
they should be given up. This was peremptorily refused, 
both by Captain Moir and Commander Williams, R.H., the 
naval agent in charge of the mails. The lieutenant then 
said he would take charge of the steamer. Commander 
Williams thereupon made a protest to the effect that he 
accused the Americans of piracy and of the violation of inter- 
national laAV j an act which, had he the means of defence, 
they would not have dared to attemj)t. The Americans 
stated that they were short of provisions, and asked for a 
supply to maintain the prisoners. Captain Moir furnished 
them, with supplies, stating distinctly that they were for the 
exclusive use of the four gentlemen. The American lieutenant 
then said that his orders were to take Captain Moir and his 
papers on board the ‘San Jacinto,’ and that the ‘Trent’ 
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and if tliey refuse Lord Lyons was to leave Washington 
directly.* 

December Sth . — Lady Canning’s death was broken to 
Lady Stuart de Eothesay by Ceneral Stuart. The shock 
was teri'ible, and she has not been able to leave her bed 
since. Mrs. Stuart had received a letter from Lady Canning 
on the 27th, only two days before the arrival of the telegram 
announcing her death, in which she said, ' Home now seems 
so near.’ 

December 9th . — Left London for Longleat, where we met 
a family party. Lord Bath, as usual, uncertain in his 
polities. Prince Albert is ill, and there is a sort of bulletin 
in the ‘ Times ’ which does not seem comfortable. His ill- 
ness is said to be gastric fever. 

December 12th . — Very wet and stormy. We went out 
shooting, though it blew a regular gale. I got a letter to- 
day from Lady Ely, who says the Prince’s illness is gastric 
fever and inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, and that he is anxious about himself. Lady 
Somerton and Mr. Pountaine, on the violin, played duets. 
He plajs with gi’eat taste, and brings out great tone in the 
slow passages. Lady Louisa Eielding’s voice is charming. 
Big Ben’s ^ conversation consisted of violent abuse of 
Disraeli and Lord Derby. 

December ISt/t.— Left Longleat after a very pleasant visit. 
The bulletin about the Prince is not satisfactory ; no change 
in the symptoms. Lady Munster has seen Dr. Jenner, who 

1 The Emperor Louis Napoleon supported us manfully on this occasion. 

' Member for Norfolk, Toiy, but a genei'ulfroncleur. 
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told lier that the Prince’s fever was of a typhoid character. 
The Queen has sat up with him for two nights, and never 
leaves his room— quite in despair. 

December IBth, Heron Court. — We got a letter from 
Lady Ely, saying that the Prince is as ill as possible. I 
telegraphed to Princess Edward, and at half-past six received 
the sad news that the Prince died last night at eleven. The 
greatest anxiety is felt on the Queen’s account, for it is feared 
that this affliction may he too much for her health or mind 
to hear. She has lost everything that could malce life valuable 
to her, as all her happiness was centred in her husband, who 
was not only most devoted and affectionate to her, hut her 
best friend ; advising her in all her difficulties, consoling her 
in all her annoyances, and saving her, as much as possible, 
trouble and anxiety of every land. 

December 17th. — Lady Ely writes that the Prince’s fever 
was the same as that which the King of Portugal died of, 
and that he had from the beginning a presentiment that he 
'would not recover. 

December 18th. — I got a letter from Princess Edwai’d, 
giving a good account of the poor Queen, Avho bears her 
affliction most nobly. 

December 20th. — We continue to receive good accounts of 
the Queen. The Princess says she has signed some papers, 
and seen Lord Granville. 

December 28th. — I hear that Ministers have signed a me- 
morial to the Queen, refusing to transact business with her 
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lliroui^h Sir ('liarlcH 'I’liis, though right, iti certainly 

cruel under ])re.seiit eireuin.ilance.s. No ne-w.scau be received 
Iroin Aiiu'riea a.s to the reception of our deniand.s until the 
llUth, but our (Jovermneiit are prefiaring for war. Lord 
I’ahuerstou haa been dangerously ill, but is better. Ilis 
deatli at this inoincjjt would be a national niisrortune, when 
w«' consider who the men are who are lilcely to succeed him 
among the Whig [iarly. 


1S62 

January 1 ith . — The town orSoutliain 2 >ton is ratlior e.\'cited 
by the aiTival of an American frigate, the ‘ Tuscarora,’ evi- 
dently come to look after the ‘Nashville’; the captain of 
the latter is supposed to have sent for the ‘Sumter,’ which 
is at Cadiz, and the two together will bo a )natch for the 
frigate. Tliey cannot tight in our Avaters, 

January lOth. — ilessrs. Slidell and Mason embarked 
on board the ‘ Einaldo,’ either for England or Halifax. Lord 
Lyons has w’ritten a very dry desisatch in answer to Mr. 
Seward’s, not replying to any of his arguments as to the 
legality or otherwise of the seizure on board the ‘ Trent.’ 

January — There is a report to-day that the ‘ Parana ’ 

steamer is lost in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. She sailed with 
tlie ‘Adriatic’ in December. The ‘Parana’ carries the 
1st Battalion Fusilier Guards with their olBcers, amongst 
whom are Lord Dunmore, Colonel Charterls, and many others 
of my acquaintance. 
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Januanj 19 th. — Lady Margaret Cliarteris gave me tlie 
pleasing intelligence tliat the ‘ Parana/ on board which was 
her husband, Colonel Charteris, is safe in the St. Lawrence. 

January 26th. — Saw Lord Derby, and talked over his 
future Government. He insists on my again taking the 
Foreign Office, which I do not thiulc my health will allow. 
Lord Palmerston is in a very weak state, so it must be 
doubtful whether he will be able to cany on the Govern- 
ment. 

January SOth. — Messrs. Slidell and Mason arrived at 
Southampton yesterday. A crowd collected to see them land, 
but not a single person cheered. Mr. Mason remained at 
Southampton until the evening, and received a visit from the 
officers of the ‘ Nashville.’ 

One of our finest liue-of-battle ships, the ‘ Conqueror,’ 
100 guns, has been stranded on a reef near the Bahama 
Islands ; the crew are saved, and the guns will be recovered, 
but the ship is a complete wreck. 

Feh'iiary 1st . — Lord Russell has addressed a letter to the 
Admiralty declaring it to be the Queen’s pleasure that the 
ships and privateers belonging to the Federals and Confede- 
rates should not enter any English ports, except in cases of 
bad weather and want of provisions. 

February Mh, Keron Court . — Lady Ely arrived. She 
seemed very low, and the account of her life at Osborne for 
the last five weeks quite accounts for the depression of her 
spirits. She gives a sad report of the poor Queen, who 
talks continually about the Prince, and seems to feel comfort 
m doing so. She takes great pleasure in the universal feeling’ 
of sympathy for her and sorrow for him shown by all classes. 
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I'chruary OUi, London . — Parliiiniont mot to-daj. 'i’lie 
Quccmi, of couvse, did not coiiio. Lord Dci’by Jiiade a 
speocli on tlic Addivss; the rolatiii" to the Prince 
Consort’s death was heantiful. Tliero w'as no amendment. 

Fi'hnian/ 9l/i . — T hear Mr. j\rason says that it will he im- 
possible lor the Contederates to continue the war much 
loiif'oi', as tlu'y will have no more money with wliich to pa}' 
their troops ; their army and navy together costing lialf a 
million per day. 

Febrmiry 19/A. — Lord Clarendon in the ITonso of Lords 
attempted to exidain the part lie had taken with reference to 
Italy at the Congress of Paris in 1850. Some 25rivate letters 
of Cavour’s have just boon published by Jeffs, from which 
extracts have ai)pearcd in the ‘ Times,’ showing that Lord 
Clarendon encouraged Cavour to go to war. His defence 
was most feeble, and fell perfectly flat on the House. The 
solemn silence which followed Lord Clarendon’s speech must 
have been very galling. He admitted that he saw Cavour 
daily, and conversed with him a great deal on the affairs of 
Italy, but Icojjt no notes of his conversations, as he did not 
consider them of sufficient importance for him to report 
them to his Government. This is quite incredible to those 
who hnow his cacoethes scribendi. 

Febrnary 2Sth . — Lord Derby brought forward yesterday 
the question of which he had given notice respecting a most 
infamous proclamation issued by the military commandant 
of Lucera, near Naples, ordering every human being to with- 
draw in three days from a certain district or to be shot as 
brigands, and the woods, houses, and cattle to be desti-oyed. 
L ord Eussell and the Duke of Argyll denied its authenticity. 
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ing tliat it was only an old proclamation of Murat’s 
ublislied, but that they would write to Sir James Hudson 
the subject. 

March 4th . — I was detained at the House by a debate upon 
Bevised Code. 'Lord Derby spoke against the measure, 
m which he feels strongly. 

March 20th . — Dined with the Salisbui-ys. My speech on 
lian affiiu-s seems to have pleased my party. Wo have 
n the North Biding, Mr. Morritt beating Mr. Milbanke 
473. 

A letter from Italy states that the proclamation of 
icera, issued by Fantoni, who, according to Lord Bussell, 
LS alone responsible for it, Avas really issued by General 
Ua Bovere when Minister of War*, and that three colonels 
U’e dismissed summarily for not carrying out their orders 
ith sufficient severity. Fantoni’s conduct was in ijursu- 
ice of direct orders from Generals Govone and Chiabrera, 
)mmanding in the Neapolitan provinces, who have since 
’en decorated as Grand Officers of St. Maurice. ‘ 

March 25th . — Polish debate came on this afternoon, so I 
)ok Madame Zamoiska to hear it. Lord Carnarvon s]poke 
'ell. Lord Bussell said that the Government could not 
ffer advice to the Emx3eror of Bussia with resiject to his 
lode of governing his own subjects. 

Mr. Geoi’ge Bussell has had a dreadful accident in the 
?ark. His horse ran aAvay with him in Botten Bow, and 
u’ushed him against the iron rails ; he is in a precarious state. 

April 2nd . — The Government Avere beaten last night by a 

^ The cruelties of the Piedmontese armies to the Neapolitan' Royalists 
taken prisoners were unsurpassed in any civil war or by any tyrant. 
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iiKijorii}’ of 11 on Mr. Slieruliiu’s motion to reduce tlie duty 
on fire insunuieea. Both Lord Palmerston and Gladstone 
spoke against it. 

Tliere lias been a naval engagement between two iron- 
clad ships in America. The Con t’edci'ato ship ‘Merriinac^ 
destroyed two frigates, tlie ‘Cumberland’ and the ‘Congress’; 
a tiiird steam trigatc was saved by the appearance of the 
‘Monitor,’ whicli, alter a lieree battle, compelled the ‘Mer- 
rimac ’ to retire. They fought at close quarters, but without 
any eifeet, !is the balls glanced olT the sides. The ‘Monitor,’ 
being very low in the water, poured its shots into the lower 
part of the ‘ Mcrriiiiac,’ which wais not defended by iron plates. 

All'll \0ili , — Great e.vertions are being made to ovgcinise 
a society for raising a subscription to erect a memorial to 
the Prince Consort. Pesolutions were passed unanimously 
at the Lord Maj'or’s, and a committee was formed consist- 
ing of Lord Salisbury, Lord Derby, myself, &c. 

April ISlh . — Good Piiday. I left for Paris. 


After two or three days I proceeded to Dijon, and 
thought I would try a new hotel close to the station. It 
was kept by a young man who had just entered business, 
named David, and his wife was a super-excellent cook. He 
gave me some very fine trout for dinner, w'hich led to a 
conversation upon fishing, and I found that my landlord 
was a great admirer of the art, and ■was constantly going to 
Dole to fish in the idver Louve. He inforaied me that I 
could reach it in two hours by rail to Dole; and by en- 
quiring at a fisherman’s at Parex he would put me in the 
way of having good sport. I therefore diverged from the 
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course of my journey to D61e, and, putting up at a very bad 
inn, proceeded to the small village of Parex. Here I found 
the fisherman, quite I'eady to accompany me. He lived 
close by the rivei*, which is a very fine and rapid stream 
descending from the Jura. We started in his boat, and for 
two hours tried in vain with a rod. Tired of this, he then 
produced a long trammel- net, which he laid outside the 
bushes on the banks of the river. In a short time we pulled 
out a trout of seven pounds, and several smaller ones. I 
went back to Ddle in the evening, carrying ray spoil with 
me, and sent the trout as a present to Lord Cowley at 
Paris. This fisherman rented about two miles of the river 
Louve for ten pounds a year, and must have made it a pro- 
fitable business. 

Eeturning to Bijou, I went on to Lyons, where a new 
park has just been made, but too far from the town for 
general use. On climbing up to the church of Notre Dame 
de Pourvieres, which is supposed to be a cure for the 
lame, I found the most magnificent panorama that can be 
seen — the Ehone and the Saone dividing the town at one’s 
feet, and the white Alps in the far distance bounding a 
splendid open country, lir the church of Notre Dame there 
were thousands of votive offerings, with a representation in 
painting of every illness, accident, and misfortune to which 
human nature is liable, and from which we must suppose 
the donors were saved or recovered. Eemains of the Eoman 
masonry were everywhere to be seen. 

On leaving Lyons I stopped at Niraes ; and I think the 
Pont du Gard, a few miles from the town, is, after the 
Coliseum, the grandest remains of the Eoman. Empire. It 
is in the greatest perfection, and still spans the river 
unharmed. Spring was everywhere breaking out, and the 
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scent of the wild tlijme was delicious. I could not resist 
the Leinplation of buLliiujf in llic blue pool below the bridge. 
I stayed some days at Nimes, enjoying- the most splendid 
weather, and visiting the Muison Carree, an old Koraan 
temide turned into a museum, in which is the famous 
picture by Delaroche of Oliver Cromwell standing- over the 
body of Charles I. I ^vas so struck with it that I sent Mr. 
i\fiddieton to Nimes to copy it, which lie did with great 
success. The Faster holidays being- over, I returned to 
London on May J I-. I stopiied in Paris for a ball at the 
Tuileries, and was very well received by the Emperor. 
During my absence the Federals and Confederates had had 
several engagements, with various success on both sides. 


d/uy 17t/i. — Dined at Lady Ailesbury’s, and went after- 
wards to Lady ikilmcrston’s party and Lady Carrington’s 
ball. 

31(11/ Idlh . — We went to the Exhibition ; it was the first 
half-crown day, which accounts fur the iucroased number of 
visitors. We dined with Lady Taukerville, and met there 
Vladimir Davidolf, whose wife, a Georgian, left him for 
Prince B-.iriatinslci, who was his commanding officer and 
general in the Caucasus. He never could get any redress 
from the Emperor or the Russiau laws, if there are auy. 

31 ( 11 / 20th . — I took Vladimir Davidoff to the Eoyal 
Academy. There are some beautiful landscapes by Stan- 
field, Lee, Ores wick, and Coopei’, and some pretty tableau,v 
de (jeiire by Millais, finished like miniatures; some por- 
traits by Grant, none good, and that of Lady Mary Craven 
ati'ocious. 
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May 22ncl . — I -went witli Yladimir to ■ tlie Zoological, 
wliicli seemed to amuse liim j but lie is very low, not only 
about bis wife, but from the destruction of all his prospects 
in life. At the time the esclandre took place he was on the 
point of being made a general; and if he had chosen to 
connive at his own dishonour, his career might have been a 
brilliant one so far as satisfying his ambition. Now, all 
hopes of advancement are at an end, and he has left the 
army ; his having challenged Bariatinski, who was his com- 
mander-in-chief, and has been a great hero, makes all chance 
of promotion impossible. 

May 22>rd . — There is a rumour that the Confederates 
have been defeated and Beauregard taken prisoner, which 
everybody regrets. The feeling for the South is very strong 
in society. 

June 2nd . — A meeting took place to-day at the Duke of 
Marlborough’s to agree about the amendment to Mr. Stans- 
feld’s resolution respecting the national expenses and the 
necessity for retrenchment ; 186 attended. Lord Derby 
addressed them, and was much cheered. 

June Srd . — Dined with the Mai'lboroughs ; a small party. 
Mr. Darner came from the House of Commons, and told us 
the excitement there was intense. Lord Palmerston made 
a very dictatorial speech, declaring that Mr. Walpole’s 
anmndment to Mr. Stansfeld’s resolution was in effect a vote 
of want of confidence. Mr. Walpole said that the House 
had been placed, by what Lord Palmerston had said, in a 
position of great difficulty. The object was to determine 
whether the House would come to any resolution as to the 

■VOL. II. T 
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uhhIc uiul (Hn-cfion in which rcdiicLiuii :iiul expoiuliture 
Hhu(il(l he iiunle. ^Ii*. .ShiUsfchl tlu-n propo.setl his rosolu- 
lion, aih‘ 1 * which I^isiMfli luade a elcvci* .'tpcoch ; and after 
two others from ifr. Ihirsmau and Cobden, Mr. Mhilpolo 
.Ljot up and withdrew his amendment. Disraeli rose and 
made the must violent diatribe against ^Ir. Walpole^ to 
the disgust of almost all the Conservative l>art}’, who feared 
to disturb the (Jovernment and risk a dissolution, which 
I.ord Palmerston threatened. The division took place upon 
Die original resolution, and it was negatived bj 367 
to (Id. 

It is ro[iorted that Genenil Butler governs New Orleans 
witli the utmost severity, and has issued an order that all 
ladies or women who show dislike or contempt for the 
Fedora Is by word, look, or gesture, are to be treated as 
wi)meu of the town. JEeauwhilo, the French expedition to 
jMexieo hoars the fruit that might have been expected. 
They have sustained a reverse at Puebla, and their cominu- 
nicalions with Yeva Cm/, are cut otY ; if so, they will make 
a great outcry against us for deserting them, as they will 
call it, of course saying nothing of our reasons, which were 
that they broke the treaty which they liad made jointly 
with Fngland and Spain, in consequence of which the 
English and Spanish troops left themi to carry on their 
operations alone. 


June 17//i. — No details are yet published, beyond those 
that the French attacked the heights of Guadalupe, were 
repulsed, and retreated upon Vera Cruz. The Emperor has 
ordered the immediate despatch of a brigade of 5,000 men ; 
hut the whole expedition is a great mistake, as there is no 
feeling in Mexico for the French and against Juarez; it has 
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been got up by tbe priest party in ITrancc, strongly supported 
by tbe Empress. 

Lord Canning died tbis morning. Poor fellow ! be bas bad 
little enjoyment of bis bard-won bonours. Supported by bis 
admirable wife, be was put in one of tbe most trying situa- 
tions a man could endure, and when tbe rebellion was 
quenched, and bis anxieties at an end, be came borne only 
to die. We were very intimate friends. 

Jtme 25i/i. — Tbe Ducbcss of Cambridge and Princess 
Mary dined witb us, also tbe Carnarvons, Batbs, Lady 
Cowley and daughter. Count Apponyi, Count Vitztbum, 
Count Wimpffen. 

July 2nd . — Tbe Duke of Atbole bas a beautiful cow 
exhibited at tbe Battersea Agricultural Show. The dairy- 
maid who bas tbe care of tbe cow appears in a sort of 
costume, very becoming, and is of course much admired by 
gentlemen. The Duke attended upon her and tbe cow, 
bringing bay and water for tbe latter. One day be and tbe 
dairymaid sat together on a bundle of straw, eating sand- 
wiches, and she and tbe cow were tbe admiration of society. 

Tbe civil war in America continues without any positive 
advantage on either side. 

July 14i/i. — ^We went to Stafford Ilouse, where there was 
a breakfast for the Vicei’oy of Egypt and about forty people. 

Mr. Mason, tbe Confederate, called upon me tbis morning, 
and told me that tbe battle before Picbmond bad lasted six 
days. He bas four sons in tbe Confederate army. 


Jtdy 31. — Lord Palmei’ston stated in tbe House that tbe 
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jnuuuhuduri'M hud .sold tho cotton wliicli they ou^Ui to have 
hfpt to work their mills, utterly unmindful of the starvim< 
people round tluMu. Mr. Cohden \va.s furiou.s, and said that 
‘ the assertion wa.s but another instance of tliat habitual 
veekles.sue.ss and incorroetne.s.s lor whieli the IVemier was 
remarkable.’ 


Au-jiLil lllh , — [ left London for Lowtiier Castle. News 
from Italy is bad; (.kiribaldi is apjiarontly in open rebellion 
a;4ain.st Victor Kmanuel, and is rai.sini' an army in 
to marcii upon Jtuine. There is little doubt that the King 
is playing a deceitfid game, and secretly encouraging 
Garibaldi. 



Autjutft 2I//1. — Garibaldi is in Sicily, and has taken 
Catania, where he ha.s seized the Treasury, and is levying 
forced contributions. The general feeling seems to bo in 
favour of the King, who, at last, lias issued a proclamation 
against him, and is going to send a largo force under 
Cialdini to Sicily. 


Auijust ' 27 lli . — Garibaldi has landed in Calabria, and is 
advancing on Eeggio, whilst Cialdini is sent to Sicily, thereby 
liumbuf>f'nn!Z the Government of Victor Emanuel. 

00 o 


Lord Ranchujh to Lord M. 

Loutlon : August 30, 1S62. 

Dear Mulmcsbnry, — I have jasfc roturued from the Camp of 
Gluilous, and am for many reasons very glad I went there ; the 
military portion of what I saw will keep until w'o meet. The 
Emperor was very civil and kind to mo. After dinner I made a 
point of talking about you, and told him what an old and real friend 
you were of his, and rogrotted that those Whigs had done all they 
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cnuld to make misckief between you, &e. &c. He seemed to tbink 
that you had been in Paris very often without calling upon him ; 
which I explained by the difficulty you had in calling upon him with- 
out its making a good deal of jealousy over here. However, I 
said it would be all right next year, as you would be Foreign 
Secretaiy. 

I was very much struck by a conversation about America, for in 
the most open manner after dinner he said he was quite ready to 
recognise the South, but Palmerston would not do so, and he could 
not unless Palmerston did. The result of this (pretended ?) frank- 
ness is that Slidell in Paris tells everyone that England is the cause 
of the South not being recognised. He abuses England and says 
we are their enemy ; in fact, we are in the happy position of being 
hated by both North and South. I think you may look out for 
some curious results in Italy. I can only mention one little fact. 
Young Murat, when I was at OhMons, told a French lady friend of 
mine that he had an idea that he may be wanted before long at 
Naples ! He said it was a great bore, but still it was his duty to go 
if wanted. 

Tours truly, 

Ranelagh. 

September Isi. — The news of Garibaldi’s capture is con- 
firmed. He was attacked on August 29 at Asjiromonte, ten 
miles from Reggio, by Colonel Pallavicini. He is said to 
have had 2,000 men, and had intrenched himself in a 
strong position. This was carried by the King’s troops 
after an obstinate defence, and Garibaldi wounded and taken 
prisoner. 


September ^rd . — The account given in to-day’s papers of 
Garibaldi’s capture increases my suspicion that the whole 
affair is a cross, the object being to prove to Europe that 
Italy never can be quiet until she gets Rome. The Pied- 
montese Press already begins urging the withdrawal of the 
French troops on this plea. 
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)Si'ptemhci' l’)l/t . — The Foduralii and Confeclevatos continue 
to gain viclorie.s by turns, and I see no daylight as yet to 
show the result of this blood j' war. liathizzi has sent sixteen 
surgeons and physicians to Chiribaldi, and his English 
sympathisers have sent a surgeon of the name of Partridge 
to him. 

September lo/A. — General Lee has gained a victory. Both 
armies were in great numbez’s, but the Fedez’als were obliged 
to retreat, leaving all their wounded ozi the field. 

Sept ember 10//z, Heron Court. — Mr. and Mrs. Augustus 
Paget and Lord Eanelagh arrived. Mi*. Paget is the first 
person who suggested the Princess Alexandra for the Prince 
of Wales, and negotiations were commenced a year ago. 
INlrs. Paget says she is beautiful — lovely eyes and good teeth. 
She is tall and graceful, with a good figure. 

Our whole party went to play at crocpiet at Hinton. 
Grantlcy Bei'lceley and his son appeared in costume: Gari- 
baldi shirts, Ivniclccrbochcrs and coloured stocldngs, hats 
with feathers. They looked very ridiculous. 

October let . — The Confederates have been reinforced by 
Stonewall Jackson, Avho, after his capture of the fort of 
Harper’s Perry, where he took 8,000 prisoners, stores and 
guns, crossed the Potomac to assist General Lee, who was 
hard pressed by McClellan. The battle that ensued on the 
17th must have been the bloodiest of the war. The Pederals ' 
own to a loss of 10,000 men. General Mansfield was killed, 
and twelve other generals wouirded. The Pederals claim 
the victory, though their enemies did not retire till the 
evening of the 18th. 
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October ofJi . — Liuly IVT. went to Knowsley. I started 
to-day for Paris. 

After staying a week at Paris, [ left it fur Nevers and 
Monlins, wishing to see the centre of Prance. It is in- 
finitely preferable in every way to the old route by which 
most Englishmen travel to Lyons. When once yon reach 
Auvergne nothing can be more picturesque than the country. 
jMoulins and Hevers have all the character of old French 
towns, and when 3'ou arrive at Clermont you are eu pUiiic 
Aavertjne. There are many ruined old castles perched upon 
inaccessible places, and which, at times, belonged to great 
feudal families, and at others to robbers, who had taken 
possession of them during the absence of their masters in 
the wars of the ^Middle Ages.‘ Clermont is a large town 
without ornament or natural beauty, but very interesting 
from its historical associations. Within a few miles is the 
hill on which stood the camp of Yercingetori.'c, who g:ivo 
Ca-sar more trouble than any of his enemies. On the moun- 
tains stood the great city of the Gauls, which ho took after 
repeated repulses. A large number of men are now ex- 
cavating and laying bare its i-emains by orders of the Em- 
peror, who is at this time writing a life of Julius Ciesai*, and 
very much wapped up in the subject. I drove here from 
Clermont, and, curiously enough, a large eagle was soaring 
over the hill during the wdiole time of my sta3% From 
Clermont I took a carriage to Mont d’Or, a distance of 
forty or fifty miles through the wildest possible country. 

I had visited the Puy-de-D6me, the highest of the volcanoes, 
Avhich were exhausted, probably, before the existence of 
man, for thei'O is no history, or even tradition, of their being 
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;u'liv.' -.jiu-.' hi i rr-Mtiun. < arrjvin:^ at :i .-fa-t of nfafiuii- 
liKii -’ a! th'‘ {<M<i (if !h<* jiioMiitain, v,ii«Ti* tit*’ '.Vtax* to 

li lt, I hcat'-i a ii'ar iih<* that <*fa v.ilii h- a.t, ami .niiil<]>‘iilv a 
V. liich w.t ^ f.--*lin'4 in th*- Jiu-a-hiv;, nohoi at 
lull I'ailcp al diic of iiiy h<>r'*-i. a.n*! tix' '! his l.s-th in his 
Ir i<-i[uir* *1 ■••.'••i.i! !ll■•u f*» driv.- (Uf l!)ii .-avai^c hrnti*, 
v.'hi'’!i had uU'i't all t!i‘< id ■.i.i 1 had foriii'-'l m' his nv:e as 
■ f-'i! in lar'l’.ml. 


Fi'iiu thii >ta* iou-lio!:...- 1 a .'•troii*^ t v.’n-v;ht‘cl*-‘d 

( tit. drav.n hy tv,.i j."V.'Trul <Mri-h(<j>.s. harnt.'-fd iaiidtun, 
uj» t'l lh'< dlM. rvatory a.t tin' l<'i» of tin* nioiiutain. The 
ra*h v.‘a ; nuujh, narro’.v, and ahnot jicrjiciidicular, 

Nvith uotiiiu'.' hi’lvii i'u um and ct'-rnity if the hi>r'>'S ehaius'd 
to ;di]> or tin* hanif.'S a'avo v.ay. \Vh**m‘v«'r we crane to a 
turn in tin* road, tin* a'uide oavi* a Hi*'!: to the horse in tlie 
slnifts to jucvcnt iiis inrnino too j-hort. the etVect <.•£ v.‘hich 
v.MS that the outsi<l<‘ wheel was constantly almost over a 
pn'cijdee of thoioeanls of feel. At the observatory they keep 
a niaonificenl liris-d of numfills. and n'ceivi'd nie hospitably 
with a cup of colfc"', which I was ^lad cnoui^h to get. The 
v.dnd is so violent at that heiglit that it nearly carries even 
those accustotncd to it olV their feet and over the precipice. 
From there I had a niaguiiict'iit panorama of the entire 
country, showing its volcanic Ibrmation, and on descending 
the other side of the mountain had an e.xpericnce of the 
force of the wind, which blew me and the guide Hat on our 
faces by a sudden gust, just on the edge of an extinct crater, 
called the Nid de Poide, from its {)erfect shape, covered with 
iitie turf and extremely deoi>. 

The country about Mont d’Or is very picturesrpie and 
wooded, with a beautiful trout stream llowing under the 
town. The inns, which are more like jaa/sions than hotels, 
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are comfortable, with plenty of liorses, botli for carriages 
and riding, at tlie service of visitors. I returned to Clermont, 
and from there went to Lyons, and back to Paris by Geneva. 

On my return to Paris I went on a visit to Chamarande, a 
clidtecm given by the Emperor to Persigny, who has furnished 
it with great taste and luxury. It is of Louis XIII.’s time, 
and a very fine house, on the main road from Paris to 
Lyons, near Etampes. The Emj)eror and Empress arrived 
there at one o’clock on the 27th, and returned late the same 
night to St. Cloud. The time was passed in discussing a 
substantial luncheon and dinner — served after the English 
fashion — and in driving about the park, which is large and 
picturesque, all rock and heather, like Fontainebleau. I 
found the Emperor strong for the American Confedei’ates, 
and anxious to propose, together with England and Russia, 
an armistice of six months to the combatants, during which 
time the blockade should be raised. He thought that if 
they could be muzzled for that time they would not begin 
again. The position of the two armies is that of mutual 
observation on the Potomac after the drawn battle of 
Antietam. The Emperor did not enter upon polities with 
me except on this question, but seemed much absorbed in 
the internal improvements of France, asking me many 
questions on the state of the provinces I had seen, and 
seeming to think that his trade and commerce were capable 
of enormous development. He was also much occupied with 
the life of J ulius Ceesar, which he is writing, and told me that 
in one of Cassar’s camps in Auvergne a splendid silver vase 
had been found, which could only have belonged to himself. 
Persigny and others look upon this and discoveries of the 
same sort as apocryphal, and say that his Majesty is per- 
petually victimised by those who know his hobby for Caesarian 
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roIicH, to the extent that one oQiecr got three promotions 
for suecossis'e trovers of the Icincl. lie has, however, gi'eat 
kuowleilge ol this i)eriod of history, and his excavations in 
tlie camp of Gergovia, which I saw, have laid bare the 
foundations of a large Gaulish city still perfect. After din- 
ner, the I'lmperor, ]\Iorny, Persigny, Pietri, and I smoked 
together. The conversation fell upon painters and pictures, 
about which the Emperor professed comjdete ignorance, and, 
indeed, showed it by confusing, in his usual unaffected and 
natural manner, the names of the most famous. Lx the same 
way he spoke of the great French national vice of vanity, 
whieli would admit of no merit equal to their own in all 
things, and the general mediocrity in every art, excepting 
mechanics, physics, and chemistry. We then got upon 
Home and spiritualism, which I saw ho half believed in; 
and as he had been speaking of the many doubtful pictures 
in the Louvre, I suggested that it was desirable that Mi*. 
Home should call up Titian’s spirit and ask him whether 
ho really painted the portrait of Francis I. which is in 
that gallery. Morny and Pietri took advantage of this to 
laugh at his belief, upon which ho looked displeased, saying 
that if we could explain all wo believed our religion would 
bo a very easy task. 

I returjicd to Paris in the Eoyal carriage — a large 
omnibus — the party being M. and Madame de Morny, M. and 
Madame Walewski, and the two ladies in waiting, one of 
whom, Madame do Pierre, an American, nca Thorne, and the 
Duchess de Moray, a Eussian, just married, smoked all the 
way in the Empress’s face, notwithstanding her plain hints 
against the proceeding. She is much too good-natured to 
her entourage, but enhances her singular beauty by the most 
natural gaiety and fascination of manner. The genre of the 
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women about ber, with the excexDtion of Madame Walewska, 
is vile. Their hair is di’agged off therr faces so tightly that 
they can hardly shut their eyes, and their scarlet accoutre- 
ments, jackets, cloaks, &c., as they ha^Dpen to be very fair, 
made an ensemble indescribably unbecoming. 

I had a conversation of above an hour with the Empress 
on politics, chiefly on the Roman question. Thouveuel had 
just been dismissed as being too anti-Papal, and as leaning 
to the abandonment of his Holiness, and Drou3m de I’Huys 
has replaced him. The Empress did not, as I expected, 
treat the subject as a devote, though she said that no scandal 
could be greater than an exiled Pope with no foot of earth 
belonging independently to himself, and that the honour of 
Prance Avas engaged to protect him from being driven out 
of Rome ; that, if he were, the Austrians Avould come to his 
rescue, and Pi’ance have no right to prevent it, as, by the 
treaty of Ziii'ich with Austria, the Po^je was to be main- 
tained j that the Italians should be satisfied, for the time, 
Avith what they had got, and not attempt inix^ossibilities, but 
organise Avhat they possessed ; that there Avas no such thing 
in Italy as an organising mind or a man of business.^ She 
came to the charge about the English Press and its abuse 
of the Emperor. This is a pcwii ^ris, and, I believe, only 
meant to elicit a denial of our hostility. I had an easy 
I'sply to her assertion that such a feeling existed, by remind- 
ing her of her OAvn reception in England and Scotland two 
years ago, when she was obliged to escape from the ovation 
she met Avith. To this she succumbed, as she was evidently 

^ The Emperor came from the war much disgusted with the Italians, 
and Oavour, who, with Prince Napoleon and other intrigants, were en- 
couraging Mazzini and the other Republicans to extend the theatre to Tus- 
cany and Rome, the Emperor never intending to create an independent 
hingdom on the side of France. 
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delighted with her journey to England. I went over with 
her the old ground of my policy previous to the Italian war, 
as I had done with the Emperor last year, and told her of 
my having sent him a copy of my despatch to Prussia, 
preventing that Government from joining Austria, and thus 
localising the war. ISTeither Cowley nor Walewski had ever 
told the Emperor this important fact, and last year I sent 
the Emperor the copy privately by the Duke of Hamilton. 

On arriving at Paris, Bacciocchi drove me home in his 
carriage. Whilst at Chamarande I observed that Persigny 
had got a complete record of the chateau and its antecedents, 
going back for three centuries, and taken from the archives 
of the small town adjoining. It is very remarkable how the 
local history of these places has been preserved in Prance, 
whilst in our minor towns no such records have been kept 
to which the historian could refer. This may be explained 
by the fact that there was no Protestant Eeformation in 
Prance, as in England, where the libraries and journals of 
the monks were savagely destroyed by the Eeformers. 


Lord Derby to Lord M. 

Knowsley : October 31, 1862. 

My dear Malmesbury, — I have delayed answering or thanking 
you for your very interesting letter from Geneva until the time 
when you would pi’obably be back in England ; and though I have 
not heard of your arrival, I know that Lady Malmesbury expected 
you about this time. In the first place I am sorry to say that our 
attempt at a party for the 25th has been so much interfered with by 
the rival attractions of Longleat and Wilton for the same week, that 
we have reluctantly been obliged to put it ofi" altogether; and 
though you know that we should be glad to see you at any time, yet I 
hope that it will not be inconvenient to you to revert to your origi- 
nal intention, and to come to us the following week, the first in 
December, instead. It would be an additional pleasure to us to see 
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Lady Malmesbury with you ; but I am. afraid she will hardly ven- 
ture at that time of year. 

I think John Russell is getting us into all sorts of complications ; 
and that the state of Europe becomes more and more critical evei-y 
day. What on earth does be mean by turning round on Denmark, 
and taking up all at once the Prussian views about the Duchies ? 
And how will Palmerston stand it, the original author of the 
Protocol which was the basis of the treaty of 1852 ? I cannot help 
connecting with this affair, and perhaps with a renewed misunder- 
standing arising out of it with his old friend and colleague, the 
sudden and mysterious postponement of the Cabinet which was to 
have been held a week ago ; and which seems to have been put off 
sine die, so absolutely at the last moment, that the Ministers had all 
come up to town for it, including the Duke of Argyll all the way 
from Scotland ! It is evident, too, that wo are on the point of a 
quarrel with Russia, wdioso intrigues, I have no doubt, have led to 
the revolution which has broken out in Greece ; though I should bo 
sorry to swear that our ubiquitous friend Louis Napoleon has not 
thought that a little imhrocjUo in the East might servo to distract 
attention from the difficulties and embarrassments of the Italian 
question. The Greek affair, I am afraid, may bo most formidable, 
and altogether, with Prussia in a state of quasi-revolution, and with 
the Italian, Greek, Montenegrin, Danish, and Polish questions all 
in a ferment at once, I can hardly imagine a more unpleasant state 
of foreign affairs. The American war, too, appears to bo as far 
from a solution as over. In the meantime the distress hero is 
rapidly and fearfully augmenting, and we fully expect that by 
Christmas there will be over 250,000 paupers in twenty-four unions ! 
They are already 186,000 against 43,000 last year. The prospects 
for the 'svinter, especially if it should be a severe one, are fearful ; 
and, admirably as the people have behaved hitherto, it is impossible 
to say what continued and aggravated suffering may lead them to.^ 

Ever yours sincerely, Derby. 


' This peiiod of Lord Derby’s life will redound for ever to his honour. 
He devoted all his business-like qualities, his valuable time and great 
fortune to the relief of his suffering countrymen ; and it must also be added 
that his noble and successful exertions were fully appreciated in all parts of 
England. 
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November 2nd. — Arrived in London. During my absence 
abroad the American Civil War bad been raging continually 
Avitli varions success. Some Englishmen made considerable 
fortunes by running the bloclcade, many others lost all they 
possessed hy being captured. But this species of smuggling 
induced many to invest money on the chance ; men who did 
not appear on the surface employed adventurers to do the 
work. 

November 1-lth. — Drouyn de TITuys has written to Lord 
Eussell to propose a joint mediation to induce the Americans 
to consent to a truce for six months. It is said there was a 
stormy discussion in the Cabinet in consecpience; the result, 
a refusal to interfere at present, as the Americans would 
decline the proposal. 

November 18th. — Baron Gros is appointed Ambassador in 
the i3lace of M. de Elahault. I susiiect he is only a stop- 
gap, and wo shall have the Persignys later. The ‘ Times ’ 
of to-day has a strong article against Lord Russell’s de- 
sjiatcli of September 24 relating to Denmark. It is a most 
extraordinary and offensive one, giving advice upon subjects 
of internal administration, in which we have no business to 
meddle, and, in fact, re-opening the whole question of 
Schleswig and Holstein, saying Holstein and Lauenburg 
should have everything the German Confederation asks for 
them. This restless and imj)otent meddling is peculiarly 
ill-timed on the eve of the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with a Danish Princess. 

November 20ih . — Lord Russell Avrote his despatch to 
Mr. Paget ' some days before he left Gotha. Mr. Meade, 


1 Tlien Her IMajesty’a Minister at Copentageu. 
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wlio remained behind, telegraphed to the Foreign Office to 
announce Lord Russell’s departure in these words: “^Earl 
Russell has skedaddled.’ As the message was in cypher, 
and such a word as ‘ skedaddle ’ was unknown, they ^vere 
obliged to telegraph back to know what he meant. These 
jokes might be extremely inconvenient. 

Wovemher 22nd . — bfews is arrived that General McClellan 
is dismissed from the chief command of the Federal army. 
He submitted quietly, j)rofessing respect for the constitu- 
tion, and retired to his own home. 

Novemher 24iA. — Sir Henry Wolff has had a long con- 
versation with Lord Palmerston about the affairs of Greece. 
He is anxious that Prince Alfred should accept the crown, 
and that England should give up the Ionian Islands, the 
Turks giving up Albania. I conclude that Wolff would get 
compensation for losing his lucrative place there; Disraeli 
has promised him a place if he would devote himself aud his 
pen to our party. He is fond of writing, and mates weU. 

Lord Derby to Lord 31. 

• Knowsley : November 25, 1862. 

My dear Malmesbury, — I quite agree in your view of the pro- 
posal, which I conclude will be made, and I fear will be accepted, 
of placing Prince Alfred on the throne of Greece. It appears to mo 
the greatest possible blunder, whether we look at it in its imme- 
diate effects upon our relations with France and Russia, or at tho 
interests of the Prince himself, or at the complications which our 
connection with such a throne and such a people must infallibly 
produce. I wonder that the Queen should have given her consent ; 
I am certain that the Prince never would have done so. If this step 
be finally taken, I suppose it must be mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech ; and if it be, it will be difficult to avoid an amendment, and 
impossible to join in an expression of congratulation. 
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I did not answer your former letter, partly because I thought 
you would find some answer to your inquiries in a letter of mine to 
Mr. Kingscote, which he published about the day you wrote ; and 
partly because my time is so fnity occupied in answers to similar 
letters, and in other correspondence, and in attendance at Manches- 
ter. I shall be glad to ta^^over the subject with you next week ; 
but with respect to the breaMown of the Poor Law, I will say, first, 
that though no one rate of a high figure has been levied, there have 
been two or three in the course of the year in some towns, which have 
amounted in the whole to 7s. lOd. and lid. on the solvent property, 
every new rate finding fewer people able to pay it ; and next, that the 
pressure of a poor-rate which is levied on the occupiers is not to be 
measured by the actual amount, but by the sudden increase on the 
normal figure. The former is taken into account in settling rent, 
and falls on real property ; the latter falls exclusively on the occu- 
piers, who in this case are themselves on the verge of pauperism. 
You are quite right, however, when you say that the pressure would 
have been comparatively light had the law of Elizabeth remained 
unaltered, and personal as well as real property been liable ; as it is, 
no increase of rates will reach the vast amount of realised wealth, 
except that very small fraction of it which is invested in buildings 
and machinery. I must say, however, that some of the mill-owners 
have behaved nobly under great difiicnlties, some of them quite the 
reverse ; but, as a class, they have done far more than the wealthy 
bankers, merchants, brokers, and other speculators, some of whom 
have made enoi-mous sums in cotton, and whose contributions are 
very much below what they ought to be. I hope our county meet- 
ing will catch some of them. Ever yours, 

Dekby. 

0 

November 30th . — I hear that Lord Eusseil has recanted 
his Danish despatch, which confirms the suspicion that it 
was written without the knowledge of Lord Palmerston. 

December 7th. —Count Sabourofif, a young Russian, called 
and told us that his valet was walking in Bond Street at 
one o’clock this afternoon, when the streets were full of 
people coming out of chui-ch, and he saw two men attack a 
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gentleman, rob him of bis watch, and run awa3\ The}" 
were pursued, and one was oaught. 

December Sth — We spent three days at Savcrnake, and 
went thence to Highclere, where we were very kindly re- 
ceived. Lord Carnarvon and I talked about necromancy 
and spiritualism. He told me that he had read a great 
number of books upon the Black Art, and in some found 
formulae of so horrible anatiu-c that they quite haunted him. 

December 12tlu — We drove over the park, which is four- 
teen miles in circumference, and the most beautiful I think 
I ever saw — miles of green drives through, rhododendrons, 
enormous beeches, and cedars in every direction. I never 
was more delighted with any drive in England. 

December — Sir Henry Wollf told me that he know 

from a good source the Government had decided to give up 
the Ionian Ishinds to Greece if the Powers who signed the 
Treaty of Yicnna in 1815 consented. 

Lord Derbif to Lord 21. 

(Dictated ty Loid Derby.) 

December 23, 1862. 

The cession of the Ionian Islands is decided upon. I learn this 
positively this moi-uing by a letter from Stanley, on the authority 
of Cornewall Lewis, Avbora he mot at Chevening. There is to bo a 
Congress to decide what is to bo done with them. The cession in- 
cludes Corfu. I think the measure at any time one of very doubtful 
policy, but the present moment appears to me singularly ill. chosen. 
The islands were entrusted to our keeping as a maritime Power 
which could, and would, keep down the system of inracy by which, 
those coasts have been so long infested, and the occupation gave us 
a naval position highly important in case of a European war, as in- 
fluencing our hold upon the Adriatic and the Levant, and these are 
considerations which ought not to have been lightly overlooked. 
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At tlio Hatno time it i.s not to be deniecl that the occupation, was 
accompanied by considcrablo expense and some incouveuience, 
that the Constitution was absolutely unworkable, and that the 
Government was only carried on by a continual violation of its 
spirit, oven when there was adherence to its letter. Taking all this 
into consiileration, there might have been much to say in favour of 
the ce.s.sion, could they have been handed 'over to a Government 
willing to accept the re.sponsibility, lirmly established, politically 
and linancially, and with sullicient ])ower and self-control to keep 
an excitable jieoplu from insane schemes of aggression upon them 
neighbours, lint it strikes mo as the height of folly to make a 
gratuitous oiler of cession, and to throw the islands at the head of 
a nation in the very throes of Revolution, the form of whose govern- 
ment is yet undecided — much more so, the person of the sovereign, 
if they arc to have a sovereign — whose finances are bankrupt, whose 
naval power is insignificant, and tho fir.st of whose political aspira- 
tions is accession of territory at tho c.xpense of a war with its most 
powerful neighbour. I cannot conceive greater improvidence than 
makim' tho oiler of tho cession under such circumstances. If 

O 

accepted, while it will diminish our prestige in tho East, it cannot 
but lead to future and ombarrassizig complications ; and if from auy 
circumstances tho cession should not bo accepted, tho offer will not 
have added to our facilities for governing tho islands. Ton will see 
that generally I agree in the view which our papers have taken, 
though I think they have been loo sweeping in their condemnation 
of the idea of cession at anj' time and under any circumstances. 

Yours truly, 

Dubcv. 


1863 

January 30t/i. — The Eederals have been repulsed with 
great loss at Yickshurg; the army of the Potomac is 
thoroughly demoralised, disgusted with their generals, in 
whom they have no confidence, and mortified at their 
defeats. 

February 9th . — The insurrection in Poland is increasing 
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every day^ and in many places tlie Eussians Rave Reen de- 
feated. TRe King of Prussia Ras sent a strong body of 
troops to Ris frontier. TRe feud between Rim and Ris Pai*- 
liament grows more bitter everyday, and neitRer side will 
give way. It is a struggle between freedom and despotism, 
tRe King attacking tRe Constitution by insisting tRat tRe 
Parliament sRould Rave no control over tRe expenditure of 
tRe army. Looking at tRe safety of tRe country, no doubt 
Re is rigRt, and time will prove it. 

My youngest brotlier is made ArcRdeacon of Wilts by 
tRe BisRop of Salisbury, wRo Ras also given Rim tRe living 
of BremRill, the two together worth about 700^. a year ; 
but it is a large parish, aud Re must keep two curates. 

Mr. Charles Lever * to Lord M. 

Hotel d’ Odessa, Si^ezia : February 16, 1863. 

My dear Lord, — I am siucei’ely obliged by your Lordship’s note 
in acknowledgment of Barrington, 

I am sure you are right in your estimate of Kinglake’s book.* 
Such diatribes are no more history than the Balaclava charge was 
war. It was, however’, his brief to make out the Ci’imeau war a 
French intrigne, and he obeyed the old legal maxim in a different 
case — ‘Abuse the plaintiff’s attorney.’ 

Italy is something farther from union than a year ago. In deal- 
ing with the brigandage Piedmont has conti-ived to insnlt the feel- 
ings and outrage the prejudices of the South by wholesale 
invectives against all things Neapolitan. French intrigues un- 
questionably help to keep up the uncertainty which all Italians 
feel as to the future, and the inadequacy of the men in power here 
contributes to the same end. Indeed, rvhat Kinglako says of the 

^ The novelist and Consul at Spezia. 

~ Alluding to his abuse of Louis Napoleon and cbaiging him with 
personal cowardice. No man could be less exposed to such" an accusation, I 
saw him jump off the bridge over the Rhone at Geneva when a youth, and 
all men can feel what must have been his agonies when riding all day at the 
Battle of Sedan with his deadly malad}' upon him. 
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English generals — questioning how the Great Duke would have 
dealt with tbe matter before them — might be applied to Italian 
statesmen as regards Oavour. They have not a shadow of a policy, 
save in their guesses as to how he would have treated any question 
before them. To get ‘ steerage way ’ on the nation, Oavour had to 
launch her into a revolution ; but if these people try the same ex- 
periment they are like to bo shipwrecked. 

It would be both a pride and a pleasure to me to send your 
Lordship tidings occasionally of events here if you cared for it. 
Meanwhile I am, with sincere respect, most faithfully yours, 

Charles Lever. 

February IQth . — The Confederates have gained a naval 
victoi’y at Charleston. They sank two gun-boats and drove 
off the rest. 

February 20th, London . — We went to the Lyceum to 
see ‘ The Duke’s Motto,’ translated from ‘ Le Bossu.’ Fech- 
ter acts the part of Lagardere beautifully ; Miss Leclei’cq is 
too fat and fair for the gipsy j Miss Terry did Blanche de 
Nevers very nicely, and like a lady. 

February 2*?th. —Met Count Keilrnansegge. He has to 
attend the Prince of Wales’s marriage. The invitations 
are limited to the Garters and their wives, who must be 
asked, the Corps Diplomatique, the Foreign Princes and 
their suites, with the entire household of the Queen and 
of the late Prince. The procession on the 7th is to pass 
through London at a trot, which will disappoint the priblic, 
who will hardly be able to see the Princess j the Lord Mayor 
is not to go, as his equipage and attendants are obliged to 
walk, and had he headed the procession all the carriages 
must have gone at a foot’s pace. The Corporation met in 
great indignation at this interference with their rights 5 so he 
is to be permitted to head the procession as far as Temple Bar. 
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February 2St1h. — There was a Drawing- Eoom held by 
the Princess of Prussia. 

March 6th, — The Erench are very sore at the refusal 
of the American Government to accept their mediation, 
and at the peremptory contradiction by Mr. Seward of M. 
Mercier’s despatch. 

The insurrection in Poland is gaining strength, and the 
Prench Emperor has written to the Czar advising him to 
make concessions, and to give to Poland large and serious 
guarantees in conformity with treaties and with the prin- 
ciples of civilisation.’ But it is not likely that Prance will 
assist Poland by arms, as that would interfere with their 
policy with respect to Turkey, which is founded on an entente 
corcUale with Eussia. 

March 7th. — We went to Lord Willoughby’s house at a 
quai’ter before one to see the entry of the Princess. The 
houses along Piccadilly were decorated, with few exceptions, 
but I saw nothing really pretty except Lord Willoughby’s 
and Lord Cadogan’s. There were a good many people in the 
drawing-room. It was the coldest day we have had for a 
long time ; no sun, with occasional showers, and we were 
half frozeir standing on the balconies. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge rode by two or three times with his staff, and was 
greatly cheered. Loi’d Eanelagh passed at the head of his 
brigade of Volunteers. Then appeared the royal carriages j 
and I was never more surprised and disappointed. The first 
five contained the suite and brothers and sisters of the Prin- 
cess Alexandra ; the carriages looked old and shabby, and 
the horses very poor, with no trappings, not even rosettes, 
and no outriders. In short, the shabbiness of the whole 
cortege was bejmnd anything one could imagine, everybody 
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aslciBg, ‘ Who is the Master of the Horse ?’ The Princess 
Icept bowing right and left very gracefully. The moment 
the procession had passed, the crowd dispersed, but there were 
universal remarks and compliments on the Princess’s beauty. 

March 8th , — I saw Lord Derby to-day ; he is still con- 
fined to his bed, and looks very ill. He says that the Queen 
has invited the Disraelis to the weddinor. I hear that on the 
arrival of the Pi-ince and Princess at Slouch the horses of 

o 

the first carriage jibbed, and the leaders of the second turned 
right round upon the wheelers, the harness got entangled, 
and the confusion was very great. Altogether, everything 
done by the Court authorities was bad, and the management 
of the City no less so. All oJTers of assistance were refused ; 
both the Duke of Cambridge’s of cavalry and Sir Richard 
Mayne’s of police to keep the line in the City were declined, 
and the result was that the streets were quite blocked up, 
and if it had not been for the good temper of the people 
some terrible catastrophe must have occurred. As it was, 
there was great danger opposite the Mansion House, and the 
Danes were very much frightened ; the Prince of Wales, on 
liis side, showing great coolness. To make up for these de- 
ficiencies, those who were present say that nothing could 
exceed the splendour of the scene in St. George’s Chapel. 
The foreigners were all much struck with it ; it was so grand 
as to be quite overpowering. Mr. Paget confirmed all I had 
heard of the confusion on the departure of the special train 
for London. The Duchess of Westminster, who had on half 
a million’s worth of diamonds, could only find place in a 
third-class carriage, and Lady Palmerston was equally 
unfortunate. Count Lavradio had his diamond star torn 
olf and stolen by the roughs. 
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2Iarch I'ith . — Second reading of Mr. Adderley’s Security 
from Violence Bill passed by a majority of 131 to G8, in 
spite of tbe opposition of Sir George Grey, who objected to 
garotters being dogged, saj'iug that some were too delicate 
to undergo tbe punishment, to which some one replied that 
if a man was strong enough to rush out like a tiger and 
strangle another man, ho was strong enough to bear a 
dogging. 


2Iarch 2Qth . — We went to a party at St. James’s Palace, 
and arrived in time to see the entry of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, but it struck me as very melancholy, 
Avhen one considered the cause of the Queen’s absence. 

March 22nd , — News from Poland is bad for the Poles. A 
battle has taken place. The insurgents under the Dictatoi’, 
Langiewicz, were defeated after a desperate fight, and gave 
themselves up to the Austrian Irassars, who conducted them 
to Turnau. 

2Iarch 25th.— I Avent to Windsor Castle and returned 
next day. The Queen was qxaite calm and oven cheerful, and 
looks Avell, but she complains of not feeling strong and being 
unable to stand much. 

The Prince of Wales asked mo to smolcc Avith him. Lord 
Sydney, and Iayo other men, and Ave sat up till nearly tAvo in 
the morning. 


I went through Paris to Bordeaux on March 23, and 
was charmed with the appearance of the toAvn, Avhich gives 
one a perfect idea of a combination of business and pleasure. 
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The quays remind one much of Holland — a great activity of 
commerce and a perpetual noise of voices in every language ; 
hut, away from the shipping, the streets are ornamental and 
the shops handsome and luxinuous. The dwellings of the 
great wine merchants seem to lie in a district of their own, 
and are not distinguishable by any advertisements or ostenta- 
tious names. The hotels are all so good that one can hardly 
choose between them, and the best claret is to be had in them 
without putting any pressure on the waiters. There is a 
magnificent equestrian statue of the Emperor in the principal 
square, and it was hei-e that he j)roclaimed his dictum, 

‘ L’Empire, e’est la pais,’ which i*eassured Europe for a time, 
but was before long pi-oved to be a convenient phrase only. 

In an old tower which stands by itself there is one of 
the most horrible sights I ever beheld. Descending into a 
dungeon, you find a collection, not of skeletons, but of 
shrivelled mummies, for the skin and flesh are still on their 
bones, and they stand in a ring with eveiy diabolical con- 
tortion of pain and rage in their faces. There are two 
stories respecting these dreadful remains — one is, that they 
were a whole family poisoned by mushrooms, whose death 
agonies were so terrible that they stiffened into the con- 
tortions I have described, and that, being afterwards buried 
■without cofiins in a peat soil, they were preserved in this 
horrible state j the second story is that they had been left 
to perish in the dungeon. I heard that the Emperor had 
given positive orders for them to be removed and buried, 
being much disgusted at the ghastly spectacle. 

Erom Bordeaux I went to Bayonne and Biarritz, crossed 
the Bidassoa, and went as far as St. Sebastian. This country 
is full of associations, especially to an Englishman, for here 
the most desperate fighting took place between us and the 
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French in 1813, and between the river and Fuentarrabia tli 
Paladins of Charlemagne fought and fell to a man. Eetnri 
ing on my steps, I went to Tarhes, and on my way visite 
the feudal castle of the Gramonts, Bidache, or rather h 
ruins. In the days of the famous Corisande it had as man 
windows as there are days in the year, but with the es 
ceptiou of a stable newly built on a large scale, and appa 
rently useless, there is little to be seen. An old church i 
the village contains some of their family monuments. Tarbe 
has a good inn, and is famous for its horses. 

From Tarhes T proceeded leisurely to Toulouse. I neve 
saw so vile a pavement as in this great city, composed a 
it is of sharp flints. A cicerone showed me over the field c 
battle, on which our Duke and Marshal Soult were engagec 
and where the Spaniards suffered so terribly. Proceediuj 
by the railway, I stopped a day at Carcassonne, an ancien 
city, so famous *for the desperate fighting of the Albigeoi 
and the deeds of Simon de Montfort. The Emperor has ha( 
the city and fortifications restored exactly to the state the; 
were in at that time; the streets are just wide enough for i 
cart to pass, and the towers and battlements are what the; 
were in the thirteenth century. In every part of France hi 
is making archteological restorations, and his active mine 
seems as much interested in this pursuit as it is in polities 
but, as far as I can observe, the French do not appreciate hii 
efforts as they deserve. From Carcassonne I went to Mont- 
pellier, which, to our ancestors, was what Cannes is now tc 
us — namely, an asylum from the English climate. Whilst ] 
was there, the weather was anything but genial, and J 
returned to Loudon on May 10. 


May 'i7th . — ^Hews has arrived from America of the death 
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of Stonewall Jackson. He was wounded in the battle of 
May 2 j one ball striking him in the left arm near the 
shouldei, and another in the right hand. The arm was 
amputated, but he died on the 9th. The most melancholy 
part of it is that his death was the result of accident, his 
own men, who would have died for him, having shot him in 
a wood by mistake. This event will, I think, have a fatal 
effect on the prospects of the Confederates, for he was 
idolized by the whole army, who would have followed him 
anywhere, in full confidence that he was. leading them to 
victory. He was only thirty-eight yeai’s of age. 

June, 4ith. — Mr. Soames’ bill to shut up public-houses on 
Sundays was rejected by 278 to 108. 

June Tth , — All the elections in Paris have gone against 
the Government, showing strong feeling either against the 
Emperor or Persigny. The Opposition now number from 
twenty-five to thirty instead of five, and are almost aU Bed 
Eepublicans. 

June 10th . — I spoke on the Brazilian question and on tlie 
bonduct of Mr. Christy.* Lord Eussell replied, but less well 
than usual, and the Government, seeing they were getting 
the worst of the debate after Lord Chelmsford’s speech, and 
fearing that Lord Derby would get up, gave orders to their 
men not to answer Lord Chelmsford, and the debate was 
adjourned. 

June 20th . — The French have talcen Puebla, and are ad- 
vancing upon Mexico. 

1 Mr. Christy, who had been a Liberal M.P,, was made by Lord 
Palmerston Minister at Brazil, where his acts and language were very high- • 
handed. 
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■when he got up the hooting was so terrific that he could not 
he heard, Gladstone’s speech had already excited great 
indignation, for it showed how completely the Government 
had deceived the House when Lord Palmerston had induced 
them to vote for the purchase of the land, leaving them 
under the delusion that the contractors for the Exhibition 
were bound to remove the building if it was not sold within 
a certain time. Gladstone had told them that there was no 
engagement of the sort, and that he believed they were not 
obliged to remove it at all. This, whether true or not, was 
taken as a menace to force them to buy the building, and 
infuriated the House of Commons the more, as Lord Eleho 
proved that the purchase would be a most disadvantageous 
one, entailing an enormous expense. So the House rose en 
masse, and, after a scene of the utmost confusion and excite- 
ment, defeated the Government by move than two to one ; 
Gladstone and Disraeli looking equally angry. 

July IWi . — We are deeply grieved to hear that our old 
friend, the Duke of Hamilton, has had a most serious accident. 
He left London last Friday, and dined that evening at a cafe 
in Paris with Mr. Henry Howard. On coming out at one 
o’clock in the morning he fell down the stairs, and was 
picked up senseless. I fear it will prove fatal. 

July Ihth . — ^We dined with the Chesterfields, where we 
heard of the Duke of Hamilton’s death. It appears that he 
never rallied, except for a few minutes after the arteries of 
the temples had been opened, and he relapsed into a state of 
insensibility until his death. The Empress Eugenie was very 
kind, and remained with him until the arrival of the Ducliess, 

who was at Baden. 
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We went to the Duchess of Wellington’s concert. 

A drawn battle has been fought between the armies of 
Lee and Meade. It began on July 1 and continued till 
the 3rd. 

July 17th . — The Duchess of Hamilton and her daughter 
are gone to St. Cloud for the present. The sons remain in 
Paris, and accompany the body to Glasgow, where it is to be 
transported in a French man-of-war. 

July 2lst . — At Greenwich at the dinner which Lord 
Eedesdale gives every year to the House of Lords. 

July 2Qth . — Hews from America states that Vicksburg 
surrendered on July 4 unconditionally ; the garrison, amount- 
ing to 31,000 men, having been paroled. Leo has retreated 
safely across the Potomac with all his artillery and the 
booty he took in Maryland. He has certainly lost prestige 
by the ill-success of his expedition. 


August 1, Heron Court . — I went to London on my way 
to Dover, where Lord Willoughby d’Eresby’s yacht was 
lying. He has been so kind as to lend her to me for the 
season. She is a veiy large lugger, built by himself. 1 
went over to Boulogne in her with Lord Eauelagli and Colonel 
Knox, and, on my return to Calais, sent her to meet me at 
Cowes ; but when I arrived there I found she had lost her 
foremast, being commanded by a very incompetent man. 
Lord Willoughby used her pi-incipally for fishing in Torbay, 
but she was a very bad sailer, being unable either to tack 
or to wear. I took her down Channel to the westward, to 
Torquay. To manage her sails properly she would require 
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tliirty men, and I Iiad only sixteen. Her mainsail liad a 
thousand yards of canvas, and altogether I consider her a 
very unsafe vessel, thouglr perfectly fit for fishing. 

Aufjust lltL—1 returned to London and went to Lowther 
Castle, •\vhere there wa,s an agreeable party. We went to 
Horswater, a most beautiful lake enclosed in hills j we 
netted it and caught a number of chav. 

Mr. Disraeli to Lord M. 

llugbendDu Mauor: August 22, 1863. 

jMy clcaz’ Mtihzicsbmy, — The Carlton and the Conservative Clubs 
are overflowing, and years must elapse before some men can enter 
thorn. They arc also very exclusive. The Cai’lton rarely admits 
professional persons, and the Conservative only an insnfScient 
percentage. 

Taylor impresses on me the absolute necessity of a Junior Con- 
servative, which shall be a central point for those country attorneys 
and land agents, &c., who ai’e winning, and are to win, our elec- 
tions. Ho thinks that it will powerfully organise and encourage 
our friends. 

But there must be no mistake about tbe politics, and he wants, 
for trustees, Lord Derby, Lord Malmesbuiy, Mr. Disraeli, Loi-d 
Colville, Col. Taylor. 

I have, at bis suggestion, communicated with Lord Derby, who 
is favourable to the suggestion, if no liability is incurred by the 
trustees. This of course must be a sine gud non. 

What do you say to it ? Yours sincerely, D. 

Sejptemher 10th, Eeroti Court . — The Due de Gramont 
arrived from Folkestone in time for dinner. He is obliged 
to be at Yienna in six days. He had not seen Lady Tanker- 
ville, his aunt, for eleven years, and was anxious to do so. 
He told me it was very probable he might some clay come 
as ambassador to England, but not whilst Lord Palmerston 
is Minister ; for, besides that he conld not get on with a 
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to see these statues of the great Plantageuets cast awaj 
m the cellars of a French prison that I wrote to Persio-ny 
to entreat him to urge the Emperor from me to c^ive them 
Tip to England, that they might be placed in Westminster 
Abbey. His answer to me for some reason miscarried but 
when I did receive it, it regi-etted that at the present time the 
English and French Governments were not on a footing of 
cordiality, and that it was not a favourable moment for an 
interchange of compliments ; but that if our Party came in 
again the Emperor would remember my request and would 
accede to iU At this time Lord John Eussell had expressed 
his disagreement with the Emperor on the subject of the 
Danish wav and his wishes to have a European Conference 
in so rough a style that his despatches had created consider- 
able animosity, I do not blame his disag’reements, but the 
language in which he expressed them. The consequence 
was that I failed in my attempt to rescue these statues. 

I went on from Saumur to Nantes, which is a fine and rich 
town, and famous, or rather infamous, for the ‘ Eepublican 
Marriages’ and other horrors committed by the notorious 
Carrier. I then went on to St. Nazaire, a new town at the 
mouth of the Loire. On entering the public room of the 
inn T found about a dozen French ofBcers at supper, bound 
for Mexico, in high spirits at going there. After returnino- 
to Nantes I went to see the famous Chateau de Clisson, 
where the Vendeans in 1793 gained a great victory over 
the Eepublican troops, and were afterwards defeated, the 

^ lu 186G, when Lord Derby was Premier for the tiiird time lie was 
informed by the Emperor that he would keep Ids promit,e if Lord Dei by 
insisted upon it, but that when he siguilied his intention of doing so and 
ordered the removal of the effigies, the people of the district, although tlicy 
had never taken any interest in them, showed so violent an opposition that 
he hoped Lord Derby would release him, which was done. 
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to grief, and M. and Madame Wadavd are mnch hurt. The 
anchors would not hold, and the balloon dragged along the 
giound foi seveial leagues, knocking over trees and doing 
much damage. It was finally stopped near Neuburg, and 
the passengers taken to Hanover. 

The accounts from Prussia are very bad for the King, 
The elections are going on unfortunately for his Govern- 
ment, being more Liberal even than the last, and he has not 
the resource of anotlier dissolution of the Chambers, as this 
is the third within the year ; but he is apparently determined 
to have an army formed according to his own ideas. 

The papers mention that the large ironclad steamei*, the 
Prince Consort,’ which was sent to Liverpool to prevent 
the two rams built by Mr. Laird frojn leaving for America, 
encountered the gale of last Friday in the Irish Channel, 
and put into Kingstown almost in a sinking state. She 
sprang a leak and had seven feet of water in her hold. 
Nothing but the most arduous exertions on the part of her 
officers and crew could keep her from going down. 

November 4itlh . — I met Lord Palmerston in the train at 
Bishopstoke, where he was waiting for the Portsmouth train. 
He was much annoyed at the loss of his trees at Broadlands 
in the late storms. I lost many of mine, some elms as old 
as the time of Henry VIII. 

November 7th . — The English papers consider the Emperor 
Napoleon’s speech very pacific, but I cannot view it in that 
light, for though he declai-es he has no intention of going to 
war in support of the Poles at present, he calls upon the 
sovereigns of Europe to appoint a congress for the discussion 
of the Polish question and the settlement of others affecting 
the nationalities; addiirg, that the treaties of 1815 are at 
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an end, and tliafc if the Great Powers refuse the Congress, 
there must eventually he war. The Paris papers look upon 
this speech as threatening, and the Funds went down in 
consequence. 

November 12th . — The Duke of Somerset, who dined with 
us, said that the ironclad steamer ‘Piince Consort,’ Avhich 
Avas in such daimer in the late storm in the Irish Channel, 
did not spring a leak as Avas su])posed, but was nearly sunk 
by her oayii creAV, avIio pumped the Avater in instead of pump- 
ing it out. The Emperor Napoleon has written a circular 
to all the soA^ereigns of Europe inviting them to a congress 
at Paris to settle the aflairs of Europe. As he says in his 
speech in opening Parliament that the treaties of 1815 have 
ceased to exist, and he talks of sacriliccs to be made for 
the public good, I suspect there Avill be great disinclination 
to respond to the summons Avhich ho has also sent in an 
offensive and dictatorial manner. Victor Emanuel tele- 
graphed his acceptance at once, shoAving that he e.xpects to 
gain by the noAV distribution of Europe. Probably England 
Avould be required to give up Gibraltar. 

November Ulth. — The King of Denmark is dead, and 
Prince Christian succeeds him. 

November 21>th . — We Avent to Blenheim, Avhich Avell de- 
serves to be called a palace. It has been fitted up almost 
entirely by the Duke and Duchess, and does great credit to 
their taste ; in fact, it has all the magnificence of a palace 
and all the comforts of a small house. We diiaed in the 
saloon, a very handsome room, and after dinner the tapestry 
rooms Avere opened and we sat there, as they jom the library. 
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wliere the ball was to take place. The ball-room is 180 feet 
bug- and verj high. The pleasure grounds, which are very 
beautiful, slope down to the edge of the Jake on one side, 
and oil the opposite shore a hill, covered with wood, rises 
fioin the water. It must be a perfect Paradise in summer, 

November 20th, Heron CourL— Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald 
arrived from Paris, where he says the refusal of our Govern- 
ment to attend the congress proposed by Napoleon, and 
especially the rude tone of Lord Eussell’s despatch, has 
created great irritation. The correspondence between the 
English and French Governments respecting the congress is 
published in to-day’s papers. Lord Eussell’s despatch is 
jiublished in the ‘ Gazette,’ and I am not surprised that the 
French are angry, for not only is it very rude, but it was 
sent without the least delay, and published in the ‘ Times ’ 
before it was delivered to Drouyn de I’Huys ! 

December 5th . — I returned from Windsor. The Queen 
sent for me before dinner and spoke of the Danish question 
though she is annoyed about it, she told me that it was not 
my fault, that I could not do otherwise than sign the treaty 
of 1852, which had been drawn up by Palmerston. 

December 7th . — Sir Augustus Paget has written to say he 
cannot leave Copenhagen in the present state of afiPairs. 
Austria and Prussia threaten a Federal execution, and the 
King of Denmark has withdrawn the patent giving a joint 
Constitution to Holstein, which was the great cause of 
offence, as it incorporated Holstein with Denmark. Schleswig 
has offered 35,000 men to Denmark if the Federal troops 
cross the Eider and if they enter Schleswig. 
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Becernher Sth . — Lord Henry Lenno.K and the Marcliese 
rortunato called, with the news that the Confederates had 
been totally routed by General Grant at Loolc-out Mountain, 
General Braggs having been defeated with the loss of sixty 
cannon. 

December 'Slst . — The Federal Hoops have entered Holstein 
and been received -with acclamation. 


1864 

Jannarij QIIl . — The Princess of Wales has been safely 
confined — a prince. The event was not expected till March, 
and as it was intended to take place at Marlborough 
House, no preparations had been made at Froginore. There 
was no nurse, no baby linen, and no doctor, except Mr. 
Brown, the Windsor physician, who attended her, and 
brought the child into the world, for which, it is said, he will 
be made a knight and receive bOOl. Lady Macclesfield 
was fortunately in waiting, and as she has had a great 
many children, she was probably of use. Lord Granville 
Avas the only Minister in attendance, having come to dine 
with the Prince, and there was not time to summon the 
others, as the Princess was not ill more than three hours. 
She had been to see the skating, and did not return to 
Frogmore till four o’clock, soon after which she was taken ill. 

I saw Disraeli, who called to-day, and wanted to talk to 
me upon political arrangements to be made, should our party 
come in. He quite scouted the idea of being Foreign 
Minister himself, as he has no intention of giving up the 
leadership of the House of Commons ; he said it would be 
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quite impossible to do the work of both,' and that Lord 
Palmerston, when he was Poreign Secretarj, hardly ever 
appeared in the House of Commons. 

• Lord Derby to Lord M. 

Jlnow.slev • Januai’j 10, 1864. 

My aear Malmesbury, — I weed not tell you how sincerely sorry 
I am to hear your report of yourself, and how anxiously I hope that 
Bonce Jones ma3'' be able to set you right, even in a shorter time 
than you seem to anticipate. Private and public feelings are in 
this case in entire accordance ; for I do not know what I should do 
iu the House of Lords, and still less if there were to be a change of 
Government, if you were not in a condition to give me your assist- 
ance. We have too few good men capable of holding ofiGce, and 
especially connected with foreign affairs, to be able to spare one. 
Stanley has a contempt for the arts of diplomacy, and an intense 
dislike to be involved in any foreign affairs. ... In short, if 
we are doomed to come in, I imist have yoxh again. So get well as 
fast as you cau. Vitzthum has sent me, confidentially, his and 
Beust’s correspondence with John Russell ; the latter, as usual, effu- 
sive in tone, but, as I have not concealed from Vitzthum, having 
the best of the ai’gument. I have given him my opinion very 
plainly, and expressed an anxious hope, in the interests of Germany, 
that war may yet be avoided. But I fear that with the Gei’mans 
just now passion is too strong for reason ; and Austria and Prussia 
are so mutually afraid of each other gaining the ascendency in that 
pestilent bod}^ the Diet, that they will both be driven to be the 
slaves of the minor States. Austria, however, can hardly engage 
in a crusade for ‘Nationalities,’ nor Prussia for ‘Constitutional 
Rights.’ I quite agree with you that if we had taken a firm tone 
at once, there would have been no invasion of Schleswig ; and every- 
thing else was capable of adjustment. Now, if there be such an 
invasion, war is declared, and we shall have placed Denmark in a 
very disadvantageous position, having abandoned Holstein at our 
suggestion. 

• »••*** 

Ever yours sincerelj', Dbkbt. 

1 This is quite true, and I found what Lord Palmerston told me was 
correct, namely, that the average work of the Foreign Office took him ten 
hours of the twentj'-four. 
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P.S. — Do yon know, or can you find out, wlK-tlier the Emperor 
gave our Government any hint as to his intention to propose a 
Congress, before he made his public announcement ? If he did not, 
it does not look like veiy cordial feelings, and, I must add, he laid 
himself open to the lebufi' he met with. That, however, is no 
suflicieut vindication of our bntsfjuin ie. D. 

Fnnn Cuaiit Persignii to Lord J[. 

I’aris; Ic 12 janvicr 1801. 

Mon chcr iMahneabuiy, — La poste me renvoie aujourd’hui une 
lettre que je vous ecrivis il y a deux mois. Un singulier accident 
parait avoir cause cetlc uuLaventure. Soit (jiic I’encre filt manvaiso 
ou qn’unacide tombe .sur renveloppe cn aitaltere laqualite, il a etc 
impo.ssible dc lire Tadre-sse : ello etait presque completement ellacee. 

II n’y avait rieu de bieu important dans cette lettre. Je vous 
disais quo j’avais soumis a I’Empereur la question ai-cheologiqne 
quo vous soumette/ au sujet du tombeau do Hichard Cceur-de-Lion 
et de son pere, et du desir quo vous exprimez. L’Empereur on 
principe etait favorable a I’ideo do donner ce monument a I’Angle- 
terre ; mais a cause des contretemps diplomatiques qui embrouilloient 
un pen nos relations, il de.sirait ujourncr cette petite atl’aire. Jo 
reste, quant a moi, charge do votre commission, et des quo je veriai 
le moment favorable de rcnouveler la demarche, jo lo ferai avec le 
graud desir, et, du reste, la presque certitude de reussir. 

Millo amities devouees. PniiSiGNV. 

Jamianj Idth . — The Austrians and Prussians Lave de- 
cided upon entering Schleswig should the King of Denmark 
not revoke the Constitution of November IS. Their envoys 
presented a note to that effect on the ICth, and, on the 
refusal of the King, left Copenhagen on the ISth. 

George B. Mathew,^ Esq., C.B., to Lord 31. 

San Jos5, Cosia llica: January 20, 1801. 

Dear Lord Malmesbuiy, — I took the liberty of sending to your 
address one of the famed ‘ quczals,’ whose plumage under the 

^ II.M. Cliarg6 d’Alliiires at Costa Kica, and a very able man. 
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Aztec Emperor was reserved for Imperial wear; bat I have been so 
unlucky in my attempts to send any sort of parcel to England, that 
I delayed to write until I beard of their safe arrival there. Guate- 
mala can boast of no other curiosities, and indeed of nothing else 
save cochineal ; but I trust you will deem the birds deserving a place 
on your hall table, from their former fame. 

My stay in these wretched Republics is drawing to a close, as 
our objects are, tant hien qua vial, carried out, and though I have, 
inevitably, incurred animosities in some quarters, I venture to hope 
that I have done some good, and have further established, by an 
impartial course, and by a frank avowal of my opinions, the jirestige 
that should attend an English Minister in these half-civilised 
countries. Lord Russell has been good enough to give me the G.B,, 
and though some of my friends think I might have expected it on 
my return from Mexico, and the higher grade now, I feel that any 
mark of approval from a Minister who may not view with partiality 
mj’’ political opinions and antecedents is very acceptable and 
gratifying. 

For the last two years Mexican affairs have had a leading influ- 
ence in some of these Republics, and a dream of a French Pro- 
tectorate, or, at least, of annexation to an Ultra-Catholic Empire in 
Mexico (nurtured by tbe unwise and indecent partizansbip of tbe 
Frencb Charge d’ Affaires), induced Guatemala and her paid ally, 
Nicaragua, to enter upon tbe late sanguinary war with Salvador 
and Honduras. The clerical party, who hold despotic sway in 
Guatemala, through tbe bands of a debauched Indian savage, have 
succeeded in overthrowing in tbe two neighbouring States adminis- 
trations that had alarmed them by their union and constitutional 
tendencies, and bad offended them by so-termed ‘ impious ’ acts of 
placing tbe clergy on a level with others before tbe ordinary tri- 
bunals. Some of tbe members have been murdered in cold blood, 
and others, including Barrios, the late President of Salvador, have 
saved their lives by escaping from the country. Assuredly, the 
rule of France or of any other Power would therefore be a blessing 
to humanity, and a great boon to civilisation and commerce ; but 
M. de Cabarras, in following tbe precise footsteps of M. Dabois de 
Saligny, takes tbe least effectual and tbe least creditable way of 
popularising tbe idea. To describe the utmost excesses of arbitrary 
despotisna, murder, plunder, and an utter absence of justice, as the 
rule of ‘religion, law, and order,’ and to accuse those who do not 
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ticuvin tins conclusion of being imbued with revolutionai-y ideas, 
fort, and is not, I tbink, likely to achieve the object in view. 

I am veally glad to gather from the papers that the Emperor 
s found out at last the real value of M. Dubois’ statements, 
ley have cost Prance dear ; but even now, if the laws of Prance as 

religious as well as civil matters are declared ijv force, and if 
ch men as Miramou, ilarqnez, and others, who, when hoiujht by 
0 clergy, were wholly without any party in the nation, and dis- 
aced their cause by their atrocities, are sent for a time out of the 
untry, an agreement with the National Party in Mexico would be 
cile. Indeed I feel sure, from my inllucnce with the hone.st, 
lid-hearted, but obsf.iiiate and ill-informed Juarez, that on such 
rms I could ensure his submission, which, once declared, would bo 
■rmanent. But I suifered so much from the i-a retied atmosphere 
■being, indeed, threatened with an attack of tho sumo nature as 
at which has just carried otf one of my earliest and best friends, 
>or Elgin — that I should be very loth to return to ilexieo save for 
brief visit. All Europe may be interested in the occupation of 
exicQ by Prance, whether as an empire or as a protectorate, for it 
ay serve better than Algiers as an outlet for hot blood ; but if 
jaco bo long delayed wo shall see the un.scrupulous Government 
' Wa.shingtou pouring into the North their disbanded and boine- 
ss soldiers. 

Tho horizon .seems as much clouded in Europe as on this side 
’ the Atlantic. It struck me long ago that it would be wise to 
•mpt tho Duke of Augustenburg with Greece ! 

No man can read tho horrors perpeirated in Poland without in- 
ignation. I kuow' no kindlier man than the Emperor Alexander, 
ith whom I was once on very friendly terms at Home; but there 
' much irritable weakness in his character, and ho needs the intlu- 
ico of good men to counteract tho bad about him. Tho savage 
Eitred felt towards all Poles by the older men in tho Russian 
obility is as unaccountable as it is deep. At all events, Russia can 
0 longer quote treaties in Greece or in tho East : ‘ Qnis tulerit 
rracchos de seditione qnercntc.s ? ’ 

Very faithfully yours, Gkokgu B. Matukw. 

Jamumj 24t/i. — I have been very ill for the last mouth, 
nd living upon opiates. Lord Derby came to see me to- 
ay, and gave me an outline of his intended speech at the 
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meeting- of Parliament, wLich is, of course, an attack uidoi 
L ord Eussell’s foreign policy. He and Lady Derby arc 
going to Osborne next Thursday. He is decidedly Danish. 

Janucmj 25th. — Mr. Bentinck called to tell me that the 
Austrians and Prussians have refused the request of the 
Danish Government for delay to enable their Pai-liament to 
meet and delibei-ate upon the withdrawal of the Constitution 
for Schleswig, and intend to invade the province directly. 

January 27th . — The Standard ’ of this morning contains 
an article, which was sent by Brunnow, saying that at the 
Cabinet held last Monday Ministers arrived at a veiy gx-ave 
decision respecting the Dano-German conflict — that that 
decision had been submitted by Lord Bussell to Her Majesty, 
and that despatches had been sent off to the Ambassadors 
at the Courts of Prussia and Austria, ixotifying the hostile 
attitude that the Govei-nment of Great Britain would be 
compelled to assume in the event of the Prussi-an and 
Austi'iau troops invading Schleswig. The French Govei’u- 
ment is, it is said, upon this j)oint at union with the British, 
and it is hoped that with the prospect of this opposition the 
great German Powers will not persist in provoking a war. 

Jamiary 29th . — The ‘ Staxxdard ’ has an ai’ticle this monx- 
ing announcing Lord EusselFs resignation on account of his 
disagreement with his colleagues, as he takes the German 
side. This is not true. The Prussians and Austi-ians are 
advancing towards the Eider with the intention of entering 
Schleswig j the Danes are preparing to resist, but can have 
little chance unless England or Ei-ance come to their assist- 
ance, which the latter, it is said, is ready to do, but the 
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Queen will not hoar of g-oiiig* to war with Germany. No 
doubt this country would like to fight for the Danes, and, 
from what is said, I infer that the Government is inclined to 
support them also, but finds great difficulties in the opposition 
of the Queen.' 

January 31sf. — A dreadful catastrophe occurred at Sant- 
iago on December 8, at a religious ceremony at the Jesuits’ 
Church. A transparenc}’’ on the altar caught fire, and the 
flames were communicated so rapidly to the muslin and 
gauze dressing that was hung all over the church that very 
few made their escape. The men, who were in a separate 
part of the church, divided by a grating, got away, but 2,000 
women, comprising the greatest part of the ladie.s of Sant- 
iago, most of them young girls with their mothers, were burnt 
to death. The lamps were filled with paraffin oil, which fell 
upon the poor women in sti*eams of liquid fire, and the work 
of destruction was so rapid that but a quarter of an hour 
elapsed from the beginning to the end. The bigotry of the 
people in Santiago can hardly be believed if avo did not know 
as a fact that there is a public post-office for the Virgin, avIio 
corresponds personally Avith lier votai’ies. 

February 2nd. — The Prussians have entered SchleSAvig. 
The Danes AvithdreAV. Count de Plahault has been made 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honour — a gi’eat place, which 
gives him a large salary and a fine house in Paris. 

February (ith. — Ncavs from Eendsburg says that in the 

^ It is pei'liai)s Avell that we did not enter into this contest, as our army 
Avas not armed at that time, like the Prussians, Avith the breechloader, and 
Ave should probably haA'C sullered in consequence tbe same disaster us (ho 
Austrians did two years later. 
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attack upon Jagel on the 3rd, the Austrians, who were re- 
pulsed, lost 600 men and many officers, since which there 
has been more fighting, and the Danes were defeated, 
although the Austrians lost seventeen officers and 500 men. 
The Prussian Press now declares that Schleswig-Holstein is 
irreparably separated from Denmark, and that war puts an 
end to treaties. 

JPehruary 9th . — Severe fighting at Plensburg. Barricades 
were erected in the street, and the Austrians lost 1,100 meu. 
Most of the Danish troops have escaped to Alsen Island, but, 
the channel being only 1,000 yards broad, they will not 
be secure from the cannon. Hews from Vienna of yesterday 
says that a Council of Ministers was held, under the presi- 
dency of the Emperor, on the 7th, at which highly important 
resolutions were passed, the pm*port of which u'as that the 
London treaty of 1852 can no longer be considered by 
Austria as a basis of negotiation. T made a speech yesterday 
in the House of Lords, explaining the share I took in that 
treaty ; and Lord Russell, though he confessed, in reply to my 
questions, that the Government had received no guarantee 
that Austria and Prussia would evacuate Schleswig when 
the King of Denmark had fulfilled his engagements, yet 
said they were bound by that treaty to resj)ect the integrity 
of the Danish monarchy. Lord Palmerston made the same 
declaration in the House of Commons. If it is true that 
Austria has committed such a breach of faith, I hope she 
will lose Yenetia. 


February ll//i.-— The Duke of Augustenburgis proclaimed 
everywhere in Holstein and Schleswig in the presence ot tlie 
Austrians and Prussians, who make no objection, thereby 
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iiuilcing ifc very evuleul that they do not intend re.-itoi'ini^ the 
Duchies to Denmark. 

Fchrnanj loth . — The Austrians are said to show symptoms 
’ofhackiu" out of the war, probably frightened for Venetia, 
as the Italians are evidently preparing themselves. 

Fchfuanj lOfh . — The Danes are in the island of Alsen 
and at Dlippel, a fortified place in the mainland, tieneral 
i^Ieza’s retreat has saved the Danish army, for it was too 
weak to hold the Dannewerke, and would have been cut off 
had ho delayed. 

Fchruanj 21s/. — I hear that Lord llussell has sent for 
]\I. Bille,' the Danish ^Minister, and told him his Government 
must not depend upon any material support from England, 
as we would not go to war for Denmark. M. Lille asked if 
an invasion of Jutland would make us alter our minds, and 
Lord Kussell replied that, even if the Germans went to 
Copenhagen, it would make no difference. The Prussians 
occupied Jutland for two days, but have retired in conse- 
quence of orders from Derlin. 

Fchnianj 'lard . — The Prussians made an attack on the 
village of Dlippel yesterday, but were roi)ulsed, leaving many 
dead and wounded on the field. The Danes lost 200 men ; 
the battle lasted four hours. 

Fchruanj 2-ith . — The Government had a majority of 
25 last night on Mr. Fitzgerald’s motion for copies of the 
correspondence between the Government and Messrs. Laird 
relating to the steam-ram. House divided: 178 to 15o. 


‘ Danish Miuislor in London. 
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(>ji a luotidfi for flu. Hflile.swi;r.|[oIsteiu papers they had 
.1 'till l.iiojij jiiajority. Lord i’alnier.stujj was ill iu bed with, 
eohl aiul oout, l)ut was sent fur, Ills eolleugiies being much 
alarmed, and eame (ottering in after the division had taken 
place. Austria and I'rnssia have accepted our proposal for 
a eonferenee to he held in London, but (he war is to go on 
jn.il the oanie. 


.l/<ov/( L'd.— I dined at 3farlboruugli House. The Princess 
of Wales told in-' that her father and mother’s health had 
.--nirered nuudi from the constant an.xiety they had gone 
through. 


M<ii-rh t]th . — r passed the morning writing copies of my 
letters (4) (he Prince of h'chleswig, the latter having begun 
a correspondence on the subject of Schlcswig-IIolstein by 
asking me U* retract a statement [ had made in the House 
of iiurds, whicii t refu-'-ed to do. 

M'urh i)th , — Lord Derby called, and seems prcuccupL I 
believe he is much puz/dcd what to do on the Danish 
ipu-stion. All his party are for the Danes, and he also 
symiiathises with them; but the Court is against them. 
As Iajr 4 l Dath was there and is very German, ot course Lord 
Derby did nut feel himself on safe ground. 

Hverybudy is talking of Count Berustortf’s having refused 
to drink the King of Denmark's health at the banquet at 
Buclciiighum Palace yesterday, after the christening of the 
young prince, the child of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Ho, however, denies the whole thing, and gave an official 
denial to Lord Kusseil. 
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From the Comtes^a de Flahault [on the death of the 
Due de Morny). 

Paris: March 11, 1861. 

Alas 1 dear Lord Malmesbury, all was over afc eight o’clock yester- 
day moruing, and I have only to thank you for your kind sympathy, 
which we feel deeply. We are overwhelmed with grief at this 
most unlooked-for misfortune, but M. do PJahault has gono through 
these trying scenes with courage and composure, and will, I hope, 
now be able to take some rest. . It has been a comfort having Emily 
with us, and Shelburne arrived last night. You, who know 
Auguste well, will understand liow well he merited all our love, 
and what a loss he is to his family. In Paris the consternation is 
general, and there is every demonstration of its being felt as a public 
calamity. The Emperor is deeply affected, and on the evening of his 
death was for two hours at his bedside, whore we were assembled. 

Adieu, dear Lord Malmesbury, again , . . Believe me truly 
yours, M, M. DB Flahault, K.N. 

I ought not to omit that tho Empress was there also, and very 
kind. 

March 12th. — I was introduced to the new French 
Ambassadoi', the Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne. He is very 
pompous, and much out of humour Avith this countiy, declar- 
ing that England is more hound than any other to support 
the Danes, because the treaty of 1852 was signed in London. 
The sympathies of our pai’ty are entu’ely Avith the Danes, 
and the Emperor Hapoleon Avould be ready to declare Avar 
against the Germans if Ave would join him; but, in my 
opinion, neither his army nor ours would have been equal to 
such a XDolicy, for neither of us have the needle-gun, Avith 
Avhich the Prussians are armed. 

March 18 th. — Sir Henry Stracey moved a vote of censure 
on Mr. Stansfeld, for alloAving himself to be the medium of 
communication between Mazzini and his friends. The 
subject Avas mooted ten days ago, and Mr. Stansfeld’s 
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cxpliuialioii was unsaiislacfcoiy, as lie confined Mmself to 
praising^ Mazzini, and evaded answering the question whether 
tlie name of Fieri or Flower was an alias of Mazzini’s or not. 
The subject being resumed to-day, he at last confessed very 
reluctantly that lie had allowed Mazzini to have his letters 
addressed to his (Mr. Stansfeld’s) house, under that name. 
A division took place, and iSir Henry Stracey’s motion was 
only negatived by ten : 171 to IGl. The Government de- 
fended liim v'lgovoasly, and the utmost efforts were made to 
get a good majority. Considering that Mazzini’s policy was 
perfectly well known to be founded on assassination, and 
that they must have known it, they can hardly have been 
proud of this victory. Lord Palmerston, however, seems 
not to think so, as, when Mr. Stansfeld offered to resign his 
place under Government, he refused, and said he would take 
the responsibility upon himself.* 

Ajn-il 12th . — Garibaldi has arrived in London, and went 
to Stafford House. His reception was enthusiastic. 

Aj}ril loth . — We dined at Stafford House to meet Gari- 
baldi. The party consisted of the Palmerstous, Eussells, 
Gladstones, Argylls, Shaftesburys, Dufferins, &c., and other 
Whigs, the Derbys and ourselves being the only Conserva- 
tives ; so I greatly fear we have made a mistake, and that 
our part}’’ will be disgusted at our going. Lady Shaftesbury 
told me after dinner, in a viechanfn manner, that we had 
fallen into a trap, to Avhich I answered that I was very much 
obliged to those who laid it, as I should be very sorry not to 
have seen Garibaldi. The Dowager Duchess of Sutherland 
walked off with him to her boudoir, where he smoked. This 

‘ On .any question concerning Italy or an Italian Lord Palmei&ton tad 
no scruples. 
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created great astonishment and amusement, as this boudoir, 
which is fitted up most magnificently with hangings of 
velvet and everything that is most costly, has been considered 
such a sacred spot that few favoured mortals have ever been 
admitted into its precincts ; and to allow anyone to smoke in 
it is most astonishing to all who know the Duchess. 

The Government were defeated last night, on the motion 
of Lord Eobert Cecil, ^ on the reports of the inspectors of 
schools, by 101 to 98. 

A]pril 15i/i. — Our party are furious with us and Lord 
Derby for diniug with the Sutherlands last Wednesday, aud 
Lord Bath has written to Lord Colville to resign his office of 
Whip, and says he will not spend a farthing upon elections. 
Lord Derb}’' has written him a very temperate letter. 

April IQth . — I dined with the Clanricardes to meet Gari- 
baldi, and smoked a cigar with him after dinner. He spoke 
very sensibly, and, far from seeming proud of the fuss that 
was made with him, he said he feared it might become 
ridiculous. Sir Eobert Peel, talking of Eome, said that he 
did not think it possible to get rid of the Papacy; that 
Garibaldi might drive the Pope out of Eome, but another 
would be elected as long as the Eoman Catholic religion 
existed. Garibaldi rexfiied, ‘Vous Pavez bien fait, cepen- 
dant.’ Again, some one said that the career of the present 
Emperor Napoleon was a more successful one than that of 
the first. Garibaldi answered, ‘ 11 fcmt attendre la fin' 

Dfippel has fallen, and the Danes have lost many officers 
and men. 

April 20th . — Garibaldi leaves England on Eriday. Lord 
^ No^y Marquis of Salisbury, 1884. 
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C’liii'ontlon, who has just rcturiiGcl from Paris, has informed 
tho Govoinmciit that the Emperor has made tlmt the con- 
dition of his joining with us in the conference; and cer- 
tainly there must be some intrigue, as Mr. Pergussou, the 
surgeon, writes a letter to tho Duke of Sutherland— which 
is published — saying it would be dangerous for Garibaldi’s 
health it he exposed himself to the fatigue of an expedition 
to IManchcstcr, «5cc. On the other hand, Dr. Basile, Gari- 
baldi’s own doctor, says he is jierfectly well and able to 
undergo all the fatigue of a journey to the manufacturing 
towns. The publication of this letter in contradiction to 
Mr. Fergusson’s must have been done with Garibaldi’s con- 
sent; it shows he is angry, and does not leave England 
willingly, 

April 2'2ud . — Garibaldi goes to-day to Cliefden, where 
he remains with tho Dowager-Duchess of Sutherland until 
the 25th, when he leaves for Plymouth. 

The Duchess of Cambridge and Princess Mary attacked 
me for going to Statlbrd Ifousc to meet him, saying that 
they admired my devotion to Lord Derby, which induced me 
to accept the invitation. 

April 2Slh . — Wo had a dinner for the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, tho Princess Edward, the Tankervilles, Lady Ely, 
Sir A. and Lady Paget, Colonel and Mrs. Macdonald, the 
Cadores, Lord Clanwilliam, Lord E. St. Maur, and Count 
Apponyi. Lord Bath complained of Sir Augustus Clifford’s 
having turned on the gas in the House of Lords when 
Garibaldi entered ; and said he had told Sir Augustus that 
he meant to bring his conduct before the House, but that 
Sir Augustus expressed his regret and begged to be let off 
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on account of liis old friendship with Lord Bath’s father. 
So Lord Bath forgave him. This story was received with a 
good deal of laughter, which Lord Bath took very well. 


On May 6 I crossed to Paris, and, after two or three 
days, taking the road to Lyons, went down the Ehone to 
Arles, a very interesting old town, evidently peopled in 
former times by a colony from Centml Italy, so very remark- 
able is the physicpie of the inhabitants. The women are 
proverbially handsome, but entirely of the Etruscan type, 
with magnificent dark haii- and eyes, good teeth, and fair 
complexions. They have beautiful round throats set on 
fine shoulders and busts, but their legs are much too short 
for their general build. I had a good opportunity of seeing 
the population as it was a jowr do fete, and there were games 
in the square, such as climbing a greased pole for a leg of 
mutton placed at the top, which no one succeeded in win- 
ning. The women were all in costume, with black veils 
.worn like the mantilla. I noticed that the men were re- 
markably plain, sallow, undersized, and narrow-chested — in 
every way a striking contrast to the women. 

The old Eoman Amphitheatre here is very perfect, with 
towers added in the Middle Ages. Having heard of an old 
feudal castle called Les Baux, some twelve or fourteen 
miles from Arles, I took a carriage to visit it. We passed 
through an arid country till we reached a village Avith an 
ancient tower and other buildings, at the foot of which was 
a hermit’s cell very curiously contrived in the rock, where 
there Avas a secret Avay of escaxnng and hiding in the deeper 
recesses in case of danger. Here Avas the hermit’s bed of 
stone ; he is supposed to have been the first to introduce 
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Gill istiiiuiiy iii tluit country. TIis naiiic, ivliicli I forgot, is 
iiolcl ill Iiigli lovci’ciicc, tiiicl :i cliiircli tbci'c is dedicated to 
his iiieniory. 

Proceeding on niy road, the mountains loom in the 
distance with the colour of yellow sandstone, and, on their 
summit, the castle and town of Les Baux. They appear 
perfectly bare and scorched by the burning sun of Provence. 
At the foot of the mountain there were some beautiful 
pomegranates and fine cypresses, but no other vegetation. 
The ascent to the* town is winding and very steep. At the 
top there are the remains of a street of what must have been 
formerly very handsome houses, the ruins of which show 
the remains of the Kenai.ssauce carvings on the door-posts. 
A solitary priest came out of a small church, kept in 
tolerable order, and lamented the fate that forced him to 
live in so desolate a region. Higher up you reach a plateau 
with the castle and an enormous ptpeomu’er — sign of feudal 
privilege. 

Prom (|uite a short distance the whole town is invisible, 
as it is not built of stone, but hewn out of the solid rock. 
It is altogether the most curious place I ever visited, and 
hardly ever seen by English travellers, although it is worth 
any trouble. From the summit the view is splendid, Avith 
a mirage which makes the plain beloAv look like the sea. 

It Avas on those plains that Charles Martel gained a final 
victory over the Saracens. 

After this I retraced my steps to Grenoble, close to 
Avhich Casimir Pdrier has a very fine chateau ; and, after 
seeing the Great St. Bernard, I proceeded through Geneva 
to Berne to pay a visit to my brother, who is minister there. 

I returned to Paris by the Basle Eaihvay. 

On passing through Paris I had a satisfactory conversa- 
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tion witli Drouyn cle THuys, and there I also heard of the 
death of the Due do Malahoff, partly caused by his annoyance 
at the insurrection which has broken out in Algeria. 


June 1st . — I returned from Paris, and we dined Avith the 
Derbys. Pred Stanley was married yesterday to Lady 
Constance Villiers. 

June 8th . — Left Loudon for Heron Court to see the 
famous rhododendrons, which are all in flower. 

June 11th . — Eeturned to London. 

June IQth . — Went to a party at the Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch’s, Avhere Count Sabonroff told me that, at the last 
meeting of the Conference, the Germans proposed to submit 
the disputed territory in Schleswig to arbitration, that this 
was supported by the neutral Powers, and the Danish j)leni- 
potentiaries had asked for delay to refer to their Court. 
He could, or Avould, not tell me who is to be arbitrator, but 
everybody supposes it will be the Prench Emperor. 

Jttne I'lth . — There was a debate in the House of Commons 
on the Ashanti question. Lord Palmerston made an angry 
speech, accusing and misrepresenting Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment for having established a protectorate of the Panti 
tribes, which has got us into the jDi’esent difficulty. This 
Was denied by Disi-aeli, who asserted that it began in 1826, 
and Lord Palmerston had not a word to say in reply. The 
House divided, and Government had a majority of seven. 

Both sides cheered when the numbers were read, ours 
being pleased at the smallness of the majority and glad not 
to turn out the Government on a comparatively unimportant 
question. 
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Junn 20//i. — The papers to-day give an account of a naval 
ongageinenfc off Cherbourg between the celebrated blockade- 
runner tlio ‘Alabama ’ and the American ship ‘Kearsage.’ 
Alter about an liour’s fighting, a shot struck the ‘Alabama’ 
just above the water line, and she sank. The crew jumped 
overboard, and a great mau}^ were saved by an English 
steam-yacht, the ‘ Deerhound,’ which picked ujj Captain 
Semmes, thirteen olHcors, man}' men, and immediately 
steamed off with them to Southampton, the Americans 
saving a good many move. 

Jane '21th . — The armistice Laving expired between the 
Germans and Danes, hostilities have recommenced by the 
Priussian batteries opening fire upon Alsen. 

I went to the House of Loi'ds, which was immensely full, 
the anxiety being vei'y great to hear the explanation of the 
Governmeut with respect to the war. Lord Eussell got up 
and spoke for nearly two hours ; for the first half-hour he 
was almost inaudible, but after that I heard enough to know 
that the Government were for peace at any price, and meant 
to desert the Danes. Lord Derby, who was in his place, 
though suffering from gout, answered liim, and after de- 
procating any discussion, bogged his party to say nothing 
that evening. 

June 2dth.—l went to the ball at Buckingham Palace. 
Thoi’e was a great crowd and some ridiculous-loolring women 
in high dresses. The royal party came in by a door close to 
the dais, so they did not pass up the room, and sat down 

without taking notice of anybody. 

Everybody is talking of the absurd ending of Lord Pal- 
merston’s speech last Monday, in which he said that ‘ if the 
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C4overnmout had reason to expect to sec at Copenhagen 
the horrors of a town taken by assault, the destruction of 
propert}', the sacrifice of the lives, not only of its defenders, 
but of its peaceful inhabitants, the confiscations which would 
ensue, and the capture of the sovereign as a prisoner of 
war,’ he (Lord Palmerston) ‘ did not mean to sa}' that if an^y 
of those events were likely to happen, the position of this 
country might not be subject to reconsideration.’ 

JiiJi/ ‘3/-(Z. — Lord Derby is so ill with the goxit that he 
cannot bring on the question of the correspondence between 
Denmark and Germany next Friday, and he has deputed mo 
to do it in his place, and Lords Salisbury,' Donoughmore, 
Colville, Hardwicke,'* Carnarvon, and Chelmsford came this 
afternoon at one o’clock to consult with mo respecting the 
motion to be made in the House of Lords. 

Lord Derby is nervous in consequence of some objections 
made by the Duke of Buccleuch and Lord Stanhope, who 
talk of a collision between the two Houses, and he fears the 
party will not be unanimous. I am, however, for going on 
with it, and so were the rest. We adjoumod at two o’clock" 
to Lord Salisbury’s, where a large meeting took place, I 
being in the chair. The two above-named peers, with Lords 
Winchester and Bath, made some diiliculfcies, but ended by 
giving way, and it Avas settled unanimously that the same 
resolution which Disraeli makes to-day in the Commons is 
to be moved on Friday in the Lords. I Avent yesterday to 
Disraeli to settle about this, he merely pointing to a chair. 

I did not sit doAvn, but gaA’^e him the message Lord Derby 
had sent, and Avent aAvay. After the meeting at Lord Salis- 
bury’s I Avent to Lord Derby’s to report Avhat had occurred. 

^ The late Lord Siilishury. - Tlio late Lord Uardwiclco. 
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lie was pleased to hear tliat tlie motion was not given up, 
but be was in such dreadful pain that T did not stay. 

Ju/i/ went to the House of Lords to bring forward 

my resolution against the foreign policy of the Government. 
The Dnlco of Argyll replied, and then Lord Brougham got 
lip, being followed by Lords Chelmsford and Carnarvon. 
The division took place at half-j)ast two a.m,, and we had a 
majority of Jiine — 177 to ICS. In the House of Commons 
the Government had a majority of eighteen — 313 to 295. 

./’((/y lli/i . — A horrible murder was committed last Satur- 
day evening in a first-class carriage on the North London 
Railway. The victim was Mr. Briggs, a clerk in Robarts’s 
bank, wdio was attacked, robbed, and thi’own from the 
carriage. 

After giving a dinner for the Duchess of Cambridge and 
Princess Mary, we went to Lady Rokeby’s, who had tableaux, 
which \vere beautifully got up, and would have been better 
still if the singing behind the scenes had been in tune. 

,7?dy ISlh. — Mr. Briggs’s chain has been identified. It 
was pawned hy a man who had the appearance of a 
foreigner. 

July 24th. — The murderer of Mr. Briggs is suspected to 
be a German tailor, called Franz Muller. Muller had bought 
a hat of a certain Matthews, who identified it as being the 
one fouiid in the railway carriage after the murder. 

August 2nd. — I went to Lowther Castle and Lady Malmes- 
bury to Chilling-ham. 
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August 17 ill, Eeroii Court . — This place is completely 
burnt up; the la^TO is like a stubble-field, there are no 
vegetables in the kitchen garden, the farmers are obliged to 
feed their cattle on hay, and all the small birds are starving 
as if in a hard frost. 

August 21st . — Eain has come at last and penetrated about 
an inch into the ground, so it will do some good. 

7ih. — ZSe’vs has arrived of the capture of 
Miiiler at York with Mr. Briggs’s hat and chain upon 
him, and it is thought that he will arrive in England about 
the loth. 

I leave London for Paris on the 21t\\. 


Odohir 2:.d^ AU-h^s-Iiains . — T went dov/n to Lyons and 
Avignccn where I round the cold so intense that I procee h-'d 
to Atr-_es-3j.;.us. but without anr imorovem.-nt. Xi.e 

*■ ^ A. 

weutaer u-ere L* bitter, and I arn writing, sliiveri.ng c!o.-.e to a 
blaztng are. I shell go lack to Paris. 

Odowf V -:\. — lieuched Paris, winloh is much wj.rn.-rr 


— Itetu-wt-r-d to London. 
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in {ho wood.s. She nays .-ihe has laid tlicm out herself, and 
coi’taiuly .she de.servea great credit, us I never saw aiij 
[>n;(tior. The}' are very exlensis'e, on two sides of tr narrow 
valley, with walks in all diroctioins. We returned about 
four, just as the rest of tlie party came back from Cliefden. 
Ft was caniipo.Sijd of the ])uke and Duchess of Wellington, 
Lord and liudy Ihiglan, Lord Oj'ford, and Mr. Courtenay, 
The dinner was very gay; Disraeli exerted himself to the 
utmost to be agreeable. Tiie evening Avas very short, Mrs. 
Disraeli sending ns all to bed at lialf-past ten. 

A^nvi'mfmr •17/i.~ Deautiful day. We all went out driving 
through IFampden Park, wli ere there are some line beeches 
and a long grass drive, down which Hampden rode at the 
head of his men (not soldier.s) to present the Bill of Eights 
to Charles I. "We then crossed the Chiltern Hills, and on 
reaching a plateau, from whence there is a beautiful view, 
we got out of the carriage and walked down the hill to a 
lovely spofc‘'at Chequers Court, called Yelvet Lawn, where we 
had luncheon, after which we returned to the carriage and 
drove through Lady Frankland Eussell’s park home. 

November 7th . — Left London for Broke Hall, in Norfolk) 
which is hired by the Charteris’ for the shooting. The 
owner is the grandson of the celebrated Sir Philip Broke, 
who captured the American frigate ' Chesapeake ’ hy board- 
ing her. The figure-head of the •' Shannon,^ which he com- 
manded, stands at the entrance to the house. 


November 14t7g London . — ^Muller was hanged this morn- 
ing. He refused to confess until the last moment, till the 
rojDe was round his neck, when he said to the clergyman : 
‘ leh hab’ es getban ! ’ 
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Novcmlcr loth . — We heard of the death of niy cousin, 
Lord Manners. 

Novcmhcy 16///. — We -ivent to Leiston Old Abbey, Mr. 
William Eose’s ‘ place in Suffolk, where we met the Carletons 
and Colonel Tower, and had veiy good partridge-shooting. 

Novemher 17///. — We left London for Longlcat. Nobody 
there but Lady Louisa Fielding and Lord Canterbuiy. 

Novemher 18///. — A fall of snow in the night and hard frost. 
Had service in the chapel belonging to the house. 

Novemher 19th . — Left Longlcat for Heron Court. "Whilst 
in Salisbury, on luy way home, went to sec my old family 
house in the Close, a most curious and gloomy abode. There 
are fifty-one rooms in it and a great many passages and 
staircases — altogether a most ghostly place. The snow was 
so deep that we were obliged to put four horses to the ll}’’ 
from Fording Bridge to Eingwood, whence it took ns an 
hour and a half to get to Heron Court, only seven miles. 

Novemher 23rd, — ^Was shot badly in the face, and was 
hiid iip for four days. 

Novemher 3Qth . — Accounts from America all tend against 
the Confederates. 

Mr. Bidwell, of the Foreign Office, told me that the Em- 
peror of the French had offered us a defensive alliance in 
case we engaged in war against Germany, meaning, I sup- 
IDose, in case of England being invaded. 


* Afterwards Lord Dorchester, 
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I/ord Derby to Lord Malmesbury. 

Knowsley: December 9, 1861 

My dear Malmesbury, — am glad you are pleased with tlio 
Homer. I never was more astonished in my life than on read- 
ing the puff of it in the ‘ Times ’ ! — by whom written I have not 
the least idea," and Murray professes himself as much at a loss as 
I am. However it may be, it threw out a bait to the ingenuons 
British public, the result of which has been that the first edition of 
1,000 copies has been disposed of in a week, and that a second, of 
double that number, is iu the press, and will be out in a fortnight. 
I was sorry you could not come to us this week ; but, as it happens, 
I should not have seen inucb of you if you had, for I have again 
been confined to my bed with a renewed attack, and have not yet 
left my room, though I hope I am on the way to recovery. 

The Baillie- Cochranes came here on Saturday and stayed till 
Wednesday, but I was not able to see them. I have not, however, 
given up the hope of seeing you yet — if not this year, at least tliis 
season, for I am going to write to Dizzy and some of our political 
friends, to ask them if they can come here for a few days on the 
9th of next month, and I shall still have a good beat or two un- 
touched, so as to mix a little shooting with our politics. If we 
should make up such a party, could you join it ? You would find 
companions, whether you shot or not ; but I hope you will find 
youi’self equal to it at Wimpole, if not to one of Bath’s tremendous 
days. Ever yours sincei'ely, Dekby. 

The Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B. 
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January Srd . — Lord and Lady Bath, Mr. Fane, and Col. 
and Lady Margaret Cbarteris arrived at Heron Court, A 
very agreeable party. 


Jamiary 12i7t.— Sir A. Paget, Locbiel, Mrs. Brett, Sir 
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William Jolliffe and his two daughters came. We shot the 
park, and the Miss Jolliffes accompanied ns. In the evening 
Ave all went to the ball at Christchurch. 

We left the ball with Mr. and Mrs. Brett, and found 
a storm raging outside the ball-room — rain coming down 
in torrents, and the wind so high that the horses could 
hardly get on. I thought several times that the omnibus 
would have been blown over. We were obliged to go a 
roundabout way, as some cottages were on fire in the street, 
the flames preventing any passage, and adding to the horrors 
of the hurricane. 

January \4ith . — We left Heron Court suddenly with onr 
guests. Lady Malmesbury having heard that her mother, 
Lady Tankerville, has had a stroke of paralysis. 

January 18th, London . — Lady Tankerville lingered three 
days, when the Abbe Tourzel thought her so ill that he 
would not put off any longer administering extreme unction. 
She bore the ceremony very well, and was quite aware of 
all that was going on, every time he made the sign of the 
cross. 

She was a remarkable woman, and we all very much 
lament her. Ossulston passes the whole day with my wife, 
which is a great comfort to me, as he is always so kind and 
sympathetic. 

January 26th . — Lady Willoughby d’Eresby died to-day. 
She was one of Lady Tankerville’s most intimate friends, 
and, as they entered the world together, they left it together 
within a few days. She was one of the four or five ladies 
who, for forty years, had been ‘ the glass of fashion.’ 
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Lady Fahierston to Lord M. (y)i the death of Lady Tankerville} 

Brocket : January 29, 1864. 

My dear Lord Malmesbury, — I cannot say bow thankful I hlb 
for your very kind letter, and for the considerate feeling that in- 
duced you to write to me at a moment when I was so deeply 
afEicted, and when your assui'ance gave me a double satisfaction, as 
it strongly verified the hope that I had already felt as a consolation, 
that her end was a most happy one, and that she suffered no pain 
or anxiety. She is a great loss to me, after an intimacy of so many 
years ; but I do feci it a gi’eat comfort that she had such a 
blessed death and expired in the arms of her children, to whom she 
was so devotedly attached. I hope dear Emma has not suffered in 
her health from tho sad scene she had to go through for so many 
^ays, and believe me, dear Lord Malmesbury, yours ever very 
sincerely, E. Palmeeston. 

Palmerston was, like mo, very thankful for your letter, and he 
regrets almost as much as I do the loss of such an attached and 
excellent friend — so attractive and so good. 

Fehniarij let . — Another blow has fallen upon my family. 
The wife of my younger brother, Charles, has died of scarlet 
fevei’. I got a letter from him a few days ago, condoling 
with me upon my mother-in-law’s death. 

February 7th . — Parliament meets to-day, but is not opened 
by the Queen. 

Fehmary 9 th . — Lord Derby sjpoke very well at the 
opening, and with great fluency, but he looks very ill. His 
last attack of gout was very serious, and for some hours he 
was in great danger. 

February lUh . — Ossulston and I had great sport at the 
wild-fowl on the Moors Eiver. He had a good story about 

1 Lady Palmerston and Lady Tankerville bad been intimate friends for 
more than fifty years. 
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tlie examination at a boys’ school. The master asked wliy 
Moses left Egypt. The boy answered : ‘ You know, sir ; 
that little affair with Potiphar’s wife.’ 

March 1st . — I hear that Lord Willoughby, when dying, 
would not see his daughter at the last. She passed the 
whole day in the house, hoping to see him, but he never sent 
for her. I know this Avas not from Avant of affection, as he 
Avas extremely fond of her 5 but both he and Lady Willoughby 
have all their lives had a horror of anytliiug painful, and 
have carefully shunned anything that could agitate them, so 
I have no doubt that he dreaded her emotion, for he Avas in 
perfect possession of his faculties. I believe it Avas the same 
Avith Lady Willoughby, Avho Avas very religious. I suppose 
they Avished to avoid taking leave of those they loved, and to 
IJass their last liours undisturbed by any distressing scenes. 

March Ith . — Ncays from America says that Chaideston 
Avas evacuated by the Confederates on Eebruary 17, and 200 
pieces of cannon taken. It is said that the Erench have 
been defeated in Mexico by Juarez. The Due de Gramont 
called. 

All London is talking of the Avay in Avhich the Corps 
Diplomatique has been invited to the Queen’s reception. 
It Avas, as far as I could understand, in these terms : ‘ Tliat 
the Queen Avould graciously receive them, male and female, 
at a Court, to be held at Buckingham Palace.’ 

All those concerned are trying to shift the responsibility 
upon one another. The diplomatists have sent their cards 
of invitation to their respective Courts ; and therefore it has 
produced a great sensation all over the Avorld, as the term 
mdle el fcmellc is never used in Prench, except in speaking 
of animals. 
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March IWi . — I attended the Queen’s reception at Buck- 
ingham Palace. Her Majesty inquired very kindly after 
Lady Malmesbury, who has been very ill. 

March 22?ifZ. — The Government were beaten last night on 
the Pire Insurance Duty by a majority of 72, the resolution 
for a reduction of the duty being carried in spite of Glad- 
stone’s opposition. 

March 27th . — The Duchess of Marlborouo-h called with 

o 

her daughter, Lady Cornelia.* Such a pi-etty, graceful girl; 
very distinguished in her appearance, amiable and intelligent, 
and with a beautiful complexion. 

March 29th . — I dined at Marlborough House; very 
pleasant evening. Parry sang some amusing comic songs, 
and the party did not break up till half-past twelve. 

April 1st . — Lord Desart died this morning. He had been 
ill some years with a creeping palsy. 

A dissolution is expected on July 15, and Colonel Taylor, 
our Whip, says we shall gain twenty-five seats. 

April hth . — It is said that the Eussian plague is approach- 
ing England, but Brunnow told me that there is always 
a fever at Petersburg at this time of year, as the lower 
classes feed chiefly on frozen fish. 

April Ihth . — Hews from America of April 4 would 
appear to show that it is all over with the Confederates. 
After three days’ severe fighting. Grant and Sheridan suc- 
ceeded in turning Lee’s right wing, and driving him into 

1 Lady Cornelia GhurchiU afterwards married Lord Wimborne. 
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Pittsburg. Lee Las been defeated agaiu siuce that, with 
great loss of prisoners and guns. 

Aiii-il 2oth . — The Czarewitch died yesterday. The Prin- 
cess Dagmar, whom ho had expressed a wish to see, and who 
was betrothed to him, arrived with her mother a day before 
his death.* 

Aj)ril 2Gth . — jiliss Constance Kent has confessed to 
having murdered her half-brother on June 29, 1800, and 
came to London yesterday to surrender herself. She was 
accompanied by the Eev. Mr. Wagner,- of St. Paul’s, 
Brighton, to whom she luul revealed her guilt. She behaved 
■with great composure, and I hope it will be proved she was 
mad, as her mother and grandmother were so. 

The report of President Lincoln’s assassination is true. 
He was shot through the head at Pord’s Theatre, at "Wash- 
ington. The assassin procured admission to his private box 
on pretence of bearing despatches from General Grant, and 
shot him Avith a double-barrelled i/istol. He then jumped 
upon the stage, flourishing a dagger, and exclaimed, ‘ Sic 
semper tyrannis ! ’ and made his escape through the back 
entrance to the theatre. Ho is an actor of the uanm of 
Wilkes Booth, and has been arrested. About the same 
time an attempt Avas made to assassinate Mr. Seward. 

April GOUl. — Dr. Pusoy has sent a letter to the ‘ Church- 
man,’ praising Gladstone and tirgmg the High Church party 
to support Lord Palmerston, also givmg his opinion that 
universal suffrage Avould strengthen the Church. 

^ She afterwards married his brother. 

- lie had been private tutor to the Duke of Wellington’s sons at Eton. 
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May Isi. — The Emperor of tlie Erencli left Paris oix the 
29tlr for Algiers, against the reclamations of all his Ministers. 
He is in bad health, and goes to drink some waters celebrated 
for renovating the constitution. It is said that Lincoln’s 
assassination has produced a very painful impression on him, 
as he had hitherto disbelieved in the pistol for the purpose, 
and only feared the dagger. 

The Government was beaten in the Lords on the Oaths 
Bill. 

May htli . — Miss Constance Kent was examined by the 
magistrates at Trowbridge, and committed for the murder 
of her brother. She is sent to Salisbury gaol. Mr. Wagner 
refused to answer auy questions that touched upon her con- 
fession, and was hissed by the audience. 

May 10th . — Wilkes Booth has been shot by a sergeant, 
aud his companion taken. 

May 12th . — Started for Paris to see the Great Exhibition. 
Paris is now at the apogee of its magnificence, and is the 
wonder of the world. 

News from Mexico is very alarming for the Prench, and 
produces great consternation in Paris, where the Emperor’s 
return from Algiers is anxiously looked for. The rebels 
under Juarez have gained some advantage over the Prench, 
and now that the war in America is over, a great number of 
adventurers, who form the principal part of the Federal 
army, are disbanded, and are going to join Juarez, who will 
thus be more than a match for Maximilian with his Prench 
and Belgian allies.* 

^ The hrave and amiable Archduke Maximilian had been induced to 
accept the crown of Mexico, under French protection. 
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May 20tli . — The Confederate i)arty in America Las been 
completely overcome in spite of an heroic resistance. It is 
expected that Jeff Davis "will be executed by the Federal 
Government or lynched by the mob. 

June 10th . — The general impression is that Lord Palmer- 
ston is ill a very bad state of health, and will not meet the 
new Parliament as Minister. He now seldom attends the 
House of Commons, and, when he does, only comes for a 
short time and says a few words, evidently that his name 
may appear in the newspapers. 

June 20th . — Lord Palmerston’s illness has been very 
severe. His colleagues are therefore anxious to get the elec- 
tions over as soon as possible. 

June 22nd . — A telegram arrived to-day in London, an- 
nouncing the death of Mrs. Arbuthnot, who was hilled by 
lightning in Switzerland. She was a daughter of Lord 
Divers j was married two months ago, and they were ou 
their wedding tour. She had remained sitting on a rock, 
being tired, whilst her husband and the guide had gone on ; 
a sudden storm came on, and she was struck by a flash of 
lightning, which left a black mark all across her body. 
Decomposition set in instantly where the electric fluid had 
passed. 

July Sth . — Dined with Lord Dedesdale at the annual 
dinner which he gives to the Peers at Greenwich. 

July 11th . — We dined with the Duke and Duchess of 
Wellington to meet the Queen of the Netherlands, who 
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talked a great deal to me about politics, as she does to 
everybody. Parry sang some of his comic songs. 

The elections are going badly for us. Sir A. Malet came 
up to me after dinner, and said how much he rejoiced at the 
turn they were taking, although he supposed it was not a 
matter of rejoicing to me. I replied that of course he (Sh 
Alexander) ought to be glad, as otherwise he would not 
occupy his present post. We have akeady lost six seats and 
shall lose at least as many more, instead of gaining from 
fifteen to thirty, as we expected. Our agents must be very 
stu^jid to have miscalculated to such an extent, and the 
party are much disheartened. We have lost some of our 
best men ; Seymour Fitzgerald, Sir John Elphinstone, and 
Sir John Hay. We have, however, got a Tory into Tiverton, 
as a colleague for Lord Palmerston. The election returns 
show we have lost fifteen seats, so there is no chance of our 
party coming into office ; but the Whigs have not gained. 
The increase is in the Eadicals. 

J^d^J 28th. — The trial of Constance Kent is over, but 
the Queen has commuted the sentence of death to penal 
servitude. 

20th. — The ‘ Great Eastern,^ about which there 
has been much anxiety, in consequence of making no signals 
for a fortnight, has returned to Yalentia, the cable having 
broken in the middle of the Atlantic, where the sea is two 
miles deep. They let down a grapnel, and fancied they 
hooked it ; but the rope broke, and they have returned to 
get more. 

October 1st. — Left Heron Court for London on my way 
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to Paris, and made a tour of tlii’ee weeks in Bi’ittany over 
tlie same ground I have before described. 

October 12th . — I arrived at Brest. Went yesterday to 
Plougastel, but tbe abbey described in books is a fiction of 
romance. There is only an old church. Tbe inns at Brest 
are abominable. 

I bear tbe cholera has broken out in many parts of 
England. In a bouse at Epping everybody died, tbe master 
having it twice. 

October l^th . — I bear from England that Lord Palmerston 
is very ill at Brocket, and a bulletin was issued, very un- 
fa.vourable. I fear there is little chance of bis recovery, 

October 19th, Nantes . — A telegram announcing tbe death 
of Lord Palmerston, which took place yesterday at eleven. 
He sank gradually, and died without pain. . Lady Shaftes- 
bury, Lady Jocelyn, and William Cowper * were at Brocket. 
I shall always recollect him as one of tbe kindest men to me 
in private life, which I attribute mainly to bis affection for 
my grandfather, tbe first Lord Malmesbury, who was bis 
guardian. As a Minister, although I often differed from him, 
I looked upon him as one of our greatest, especially in his 
knowledge of foreigners and their character. He was clear- 
beaded, always knew what be wanted, and was determined 
to carry it out, with great moral and physical courage. We 
shall be long ere we see bis like again. He was English to 
tbe backbone. 

October 23rd. — Arrived in London. Pound Lord Eussell 

^ The Hon. William Cowper was afterwards made Lord Mount Temple, 
and Lord Palmerston made him his heir. 
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Prime Minister. Lord Palmei’ston is to be buried in West- 
minster Abbey, and, by the wisb of the Queen, to' have a 
public funeral. 

October 27th . — Lord Palmerston was buried to-day in 
Westminster Abbey, near Lord Canning, 


November 2nd , — Called on Lady Jersey, where I found 
General Peel. Parliament will meet on the 23rd, but only 
to elect a Spealrer and swear in the members. 

From Lord Derby to Lord Malmesbury. 

Knowsley : November 6, 1865. 

My dear Malmesbury, — I have been wishing for some time to 
write to you, but I need not say that I had not a moment to myself 
last week, and the close of it left me with an arrear which I have 
not yet succeeded in writing off. I am happy to. say, however, that 
our Royal party went off as well as possible, and without the 
slightest hitch. The weather, with the exception of one day, was 
magnificent, and it was impossible to exceed the enthusiasm of their 
reception at Liverpool. It was admirably managed, and though 
nearer half than a quarter of a million of people were assembled, 
there was not a single accident. Both the Prince and Princess of 
Wales made themselves exceedingly agreeable, discarding all ap- 
proach to form, and setting everybody at their ease. They were m 
excellent spirits, and professed themselves, as indeed they seemed, 
delighted with their visit. Though rather too early in the year, I 
managed to give H.R.H. two very good days’ shooting ; the first 
on the Stockbridge beat (ending at the Liverpool Lodge), on which, 
with five guns, they killed 717 head, of which 280 were pheasants. 
The second day, our only bad one, it rained incessantly, but nothing 
would satisfy the Prince but shooting through it all, and on Mass- 
borough they bagged 967 head, of which 440 were pheasants six 
guns. . . . And now a word or two upon political matters. I 
return the two documents enclosed in your letter of the 2Gth nit. 
There can be no doubt as to the correctness of your statement to 
the ‘ France,’ as indeed that paper acknowledges, but several of 
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tlic English papers made precisely tlio same mistake, confounding 
tlio recognition of tlic Empire in 1852 with the coiqj d'ciat in 1851. 
Some are of opinion that the ultiraato solution is to bo found in a 
fusion. I do not greatly dillbr from them in this : but how it is to 
bo effected is not so clear. If my retirement will facilitate the 
opemtion, and make way for a snhslantialhj Conservative Govern- 
ment, I shall put no obstacle in the way. 

Erom what I hear, the}’ mean to bring in a Reform Bill, but 
one of a very mild character*, which we may find ourselves able to 
support ; but this "will be a breach with Baines, Bright, and Co., un- 
less they announce that they mean it only as an instalment, in 
which case wo could hardly support it, and they would fall between 
two stools. 

Our policy must bo regulated by that of the Goveniincnt, and 
until that is decided we cannot pretend to have ours cut and di*y. 

Believe me ever yours sincerely, 

DKUiJY. 

The Earl of jraluiesbury, G.C.fi. 

Novemher IGth . — Lady Ely called, and announced the 
marriage of Princess Helena to the second son of the Duke 
of Augusteuburg, and the Queen leads them Fi-ogiuoro, so 
they will reside in England. The Duke of Wellington has 
made his wife resign her place as Mistress of the Robes, as 
he says he supposes Lord Russell w’ill act consistently with 
his Whig principles, but I have since heard that she will 
remain for the ^^resent. 

Novemler 17 th . — An insurrection has broken out in 
Jamaica at Morant’s Bay, in the parish of St. Thomas. As 
far as can be at i)resent known, the object of the rioters was 
to make a general massacre of all the white population, but 
the arrest of one of the principal leaders occasioned a 
p)remature outbreak, which has been suppressed in conse- 
quence of the vigorous measures taken by the authorities. 
Generals O’Connor and Helson have done very well, and 
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shown great determination. The chief ringleader, Gordon, 
has been hanged. These men were not driven to these 
atrocious acts by ill-usage, but in order to get possession of 
the property of the English population, to murder all the 
men, and share the women amongst them. 

Novemher 21th . — I went to Enowsley, 

December 5th . — The Queen has officially announced her 
intention of opening Parliament, but some slight alteration 
in the ceremony will be made. It is said that she will not 
read the Speech herself, and does not mean to wear her 
robes. 

The King of the Belgians is dying, which may prevent 
her going there at all. 

December 6th . — Went to see the Sphinx in the Egyptian 
Hall. It is certainly a wonderful illusion. The smile is the 
most extraordinary part, for it is so human, and such a 
merry one, quite lighting up the face. The movement of 
the lips was also perfectly natural; the only part which 
looked like mechanism is the stiff way in which the head 
bent forward. It was placed in a box on a small table, quite 
in front of the stage, under which one could see perfectly. 

I hear that Sir Augustus Paget is to be sent to Mexico, 
which I sincerely hope, for his sake and my own, is not 
true. 

December IQth . — The negTO sympathisers have sent a 
deputation to Mr. Cardwell to ask for Governor Byre’s recall 
from Jamaica, which was saved by his courage ; much to his 
credit, he has refused to do so. Ho man has been so unjustly 
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maligned or deserves greater reward ; but humbug is the 
rule of the day. 

King Leopold died Yesterday at Laelceii. The last years 
of his life were spent iu perpetual terror of Louis Napoleon, 
and he was constantly alarming our ^liuisters and everybody 
on the subject. 

December 1 The Government have given way to the 
clamour of the anti-slaver)' faction and of Lxeter Hall, and 
have issued a proclamation suspending Mr. Lyre from his 
functions until after the investigations — a. pretty reward fur 
doing one’s duty to one’s country. 

December '2{)th . — We have received the news by telegraph 
from India of the death of Lord Edward .St. .Maur, wlio, 
being out shooting, was attacked by a gri/,/.ly bear. Lord 
Edward defended himself with his knife, and they rolled 
dov/n a hill together, the animal lacer.iting his knee. In 
the wild country in which he was, he could receive no medical 
assistance for two days, when his leg v.'as amputated and he 
died under the operation. He was handsome, clever, and 
amiable, and being his mother’s favourite child, I can hardly 
understand how she will be able to bear his loss. 
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January 1st, Heron Court . — I ar-rivod here from London, 
and brought down the Bretts, tho Baillie-Cochrancs, A. and 
Lady Paget, and the Char tens’, but tho rivers are too 
flooded for any v, did- fowl shooting, and the gentlemen are 
re.stricted to killing pheasants — comparatively very tamo 
sport. 
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JcLwiiOA'y lOi/i dudi lli/i. — It snowod for two dajs and 
liiglits, with, a gale from H.E., which has blown down many 
of my trees. 

A. ^pronunciamiento, under General Prim, has taken place 
in Spain. He is one of the Queen’s best generals. General 
Zabala has been sent in pursuit, and martial law is pro- 
claimed in Catalonia and Arragon. The clubs and theatres 
are shut up at Madrid. 

January 14th . — The flood of the Stour is higher than it 
has been since 1809, judging from the water-gauges whicli 
have been kept. 

January 16th . — I went to a meeting at Christchurch, to 
defend the ancient rood screen at the Priory Church. The 
vicar, Mr. Hash, who wanted to remove it, has at last given 
in, finding the committee was against its demolition. I 
consider such an act would be barbarous and most silly as 
well, for 600Z. were spent in the renovation of its carvings 
only twenty-five years ago ; besides which, there is no doubt 
that it is one of the main supports of the church itself. The 
last century was passed by our churchwardens and parsons 
in whitewashing our ancient churches j the rage now is to 
alter and restore them according to the temporaiy rule of 
these authorities. 

February 1st . — Parliament met to-day. Mr. Denison was 
chosen Speaker without opposition. Lord Eussell wants to 
have Bright in the Cabinet, but the other Ministers refuse to 
admit him. Ossulston arrived for dinner. 

February 6th . — The Queen opened Parliament to-day. 
She came in a state coach with her eight cream-coloured 
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liorses, but entered by the Peers’ entrance. She was well 
received, but did not wear her robes, which were placed on 
the Throne, and did not read the Speech, which was read by 
the Lord Chancellor. I did not attend the opening, being- 
lame with gout, but reserved myself for the debate on the 
Address. The G-overnment were severely attacked for their 
negligence with respect to the cattle plague. I am sorry to 
see that Lord Russell looks very old and feeble. 

Feh'uary 9th . — Returned to Heron Court. Sir Henry 
Wolff and Mr. Philip Rose arrived. The latter is Disraeli’s 
legal adviser, and has been very useful to him, by his 
devotion and undoubted ability and knowledge of the world. 

Febnutry llih . — A violent gale, or rather hurricane, 
came on in the night, and continued till five or six in the 
afternoon. Prom two to four it was quite awful, and we 
thought every large tree in the place must be blown down. 
Seven gigantic elms fell in front of the drawing-room 
windows whilst Wolff- and I were looking out, and the people 
in the cottages, wherever there were trees near, forsook them 
in terror and rushed to the house for shelter. The roads 
were so completely blocked up by fallen timber that Sir 
Henry Wolff, who meant to leave for Bournemouth, could 
not proceed half a mile, and had to come back. 

Fehrua/ry 12th . — We went out before breakfast and 
walked round the park. It was a sad sight to see those 
splendid elms lying prostrate, and the wide gaps they have 
left, which can never be filled up in the life of a man. Some 
were certainly three centuries old. I hear the storm was 
marked at Portsmouth at the figure 12, which is the 
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highest known, and this is illustrated by the supposition 
that if the keeper of an observatory saw the whole building 
on the point of being swept away, and kept his head cool, 
he would write down 12 and perish. The ‘Times’ adds 
that the force of the wind was forty pounds to the square 
foot, which is a regular East India cyclone. 

Fehruai-y 16th . — Government in both Houses have an- 
nounced the suspension of the Habeas Corpus in Ireland, 
such is the alarming aspect of the Eenian conspiracy. 

Februai‘y Vlth . — The Bill for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus in Ireland has passed by 364 to 6. It was passed in 
the House of Lords before five and sent to Osborne imme- 
diately for the Queen’s signature ; it was returned to the 
House of Lords, who summoned the Commons and passed 
the Bill by commission at a quarter before one o’clock in the 
morning. 

February 18th . — There is an attempt just now among a 
small and unimportant knot of individuals in the Conserva- 
tive ranks to get rid of Lord Derby and put Disraeli or Lord 
Stanley in his place. I do not believe that either of them 
was privy to the scheme. I was sounded on the subject by 
one of the conspirators, but I met his very first observations, 
when I saw his drift, with the ridicule which it deserved, 
and asked him, ‘ Where is the rank and file ? ’ to which he 
gave no answer, and I turned my back on him. 

February 19th . — I was told by a lady just returned from. 
Paris that, at a party at the Tuileries, Madame Korsakoff 
appeared in a dress cut almost down to her waist, looped 
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up at the knee, and with a very long train. A gentleman 
happening to tread upon it, she turned round very angrily, 
saying, ‘ Mchu maladroit ! ’ to which he replied, ‘ Madame, 
le fichu serait mieux sur vos epaules que dans votre houche.’ 

March 8th . — Second reading Church Eates Abolition Bill 
passed the Commons by 285 against 252. 

March 11th . — Had a conversation with Lord Bath, and 
learnt from him that he wished for a coalition under a Whig 
Premier, but, although Gladstone is not called a Whig, I 
believe he was the man meant. 

March 12th . — Gladstone introduced the Eeform Bill this 
afternoon, and Barrington called soon after ten, and told me 
it was very iU received by the House. It is what is called a 
single-barrelled bill — i.e. only treats the question of the 
franchise and not the redistribution of seats, and is very 
unfair for the county constituencies, as it gives great pre- 
ponderating power to the towns. The general impression is 
that it cannot pass. 

March 16th . — I have had a very severe attack of gout in 
both knees and feet. I find oim party are desponding about 
tbe Reform BiU ; but Mr. Lowe, rvho opposes it, and who is 
Lord Lansdowne’s member for Caine, says he can infiuence 
from tliu’ty to thirty -five votes, and if so we are safe. The 
‘ Times,’ too, is beginning to write against it. 


March 20th . — Lord Grosvenor ^ has given notice of an 
amendment to the second reading of the Eeform Bill, to the 
effect ‘ that, in the opinion of the House, it is inexpedient to 


^ Now Duke of Westminster. 
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discuss a bill for the reduction of the franchise in England 
and AValcs until the House has before it the entire scheme 
contcinidatcd by the Ciovcrinnent.’ ‘ This was received by 
the Opposition with loud cheers, and Ministers loolred 
furious as much jit its being brought on by the son of a 
great AVhig Peer as at the resolution itself. This is the first 
symptom of desertion from them, and it will probably not be 
the last. 

2[ai‘ch 22nil , — Lady Dei'bj' has been at the jmint of death, 
having had congestion of the lungs. She had mistaken her 
doctor’s order, and continued to lower herself, and had taken 
no nourishment for thirty-six hours j and when the doctor, 
who lives in the house, went to sec her, she was sinking so 
fast, that he sent Pred Stanley to Lord Derby to say that 
she had not ten minutes to live; but ho, being confined to 
his bed by a severe attack of gout, could not go to her, and 
sent her a farewell message by Lady Constance, who for- 
tunately consulted the doctor before giving it ; as he pre- 
vented her doing so, saying, ‘ A mouse running across the 
room might kill her.’ Happily her life has been spared. 

I hear the Dukes of Cleveland and Sutherland, Lord 
Lich field, and other AVliig Peers aa-e agaiust Gladstone’s 
Eeform Bill, but I am afraid the Government have got back 
some of Mr. Lowe’s friends. The Queen of the Erench died 
yesterday at Claremont, aged eighty-two; she survived her 
husband sixteen years. 

March SOth , — There are rumours of war between Austria 
and Prussia, on the subject of Holstein, which Prussia intends 
to annex. Thus the two spoilers are following the usual 
course under such circumstances. 

^ History repeats itself, e.g. 1881, but not the Duke of Westminster. 
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April ISth . — Tlie delate last niglit in the House of 
Commons was interesting, Gladstone not explaining any- 
thing, but personal and abusive of Mr. Lowe, who made 
a spirited reply. Lord Grosvenor made a gentlemanlike 
speech in proposing his resolution, and Lord Stanley a 
magnificent one in seconding it, which is the finest and 
most statesmanlike speech Stanley has ever made. 

April — ^We went to the private view of the portrait 

gallery at South Kensington. The light is perfect, and the 
pictures are well arranged. There are several of Mary Queen 
of Scots, but almost all different. None give one the idea 
of the great beauty she is supposed to have possessed. It 
was probably the prestige of her manner and of her great 
misfortunes that gained her this reputation. 

April IStli . — Sir Ktzroy Kelly moved the rejection of 
the malt tax in the Commons, and was beaten by 235 to 150. 

'From Lord Derby to Lord Malmesbury. 

St. James’s Square : April 22, 18G6. 

My dear Malmesbury, — ^Whatever may be my regret at the deci- 
sion wbicb you have come to, as announced in your letter of Friday, I 
cannot say that it has taken me by surprise, or that I tbink your 
objections, ■with your frequent attacks of ill-health, to take an office 
involving such incessant and anxious labour as the F. 0. are un- 
answerable. Tour withdrawal will no doubt increase the difficulties 
of my position if I should be called on again to attempt the task of 
forming a Government ; and though I should still hope to have the 
advantage of your services in some less hard-worked department, 
I confess that I do not, in the present state of parties, see my way 
to acceptance of office. I know that the disappointment of our 
friends, should I be called on and decline, will be very great ; but 
I cannot, especially in the present unsettled state of affairs both at 
home and abroad, again undertake the duty without at least a 
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reasonable prospect of an assured majority. And even if we should 
succeed in carrying Lord Grosvenor’s amendment, of which there is 
a fail' prospect, the men who would vote with us on that question 
aro so diametrically opposed to us on others of no less importance 
that, even if they had leaders with whom it would be more easy to 
confer than with those apparently at their head, I do not see how 
wo could come to such an understanding as would enable us to 
carry on a Government together; and of the ordinary supporters of 
the present Administration, who will reluctantly go with them on 
this occasion, I cannot look to any who would have the courage to 
break off from their party to support a Government of which 
Disraeli and I should be the leaders. The prospect, however, of 
my being sent for, with whatever result, is sufficiently near to make 
it necessary to consider all possible courses, and I should be very 
glad to have an opportunity of talking the matter over with yon, 
if you could call here at almost any hour to-morrow or Tuesday, 
On that day I am going over to Accrington for three nights, but 
I shall not go down till after the House of Lords on that evening, 
when I must say a word or two on the Qualification for Offices 
Bill, Tours sincerely, Debbt. 

The Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B. 

April 23rd . — Every day increases tlie probability that the 
Government will be turned out on the second reading of the 
Eeform Bill. I have told Lord Derby that my health will 
not allow me to take the Foreign Office again, and he was 
very kind about it, though he said it would add to his diffi- 
culties. He will, I hope, give the place to Lord Stanley, it 
he accepts office, which is doubtful, as the majority against 
us in the Commons is greater than in 1862 or 1858, and 
there is little chance of a coalition strengthening us suffi- 
ciently or permanently. 

April 28th . — The second reading of the Eeform Bill has 
passed by a majority of five only. At twelve o’clock I went 
to Disraeli and Lord Derby to tell them that I had seen 
Lord Granville, who said that Sir George Grey had gone 
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dowix to Windsoi*, so it is evident that 3ilinistcrs have 
resigned. 

o 


Jlay LsL — Evorylliiiig looks warlilco, and I am afraid 
Austria will he crushed. Prussia and Italy arc evidently 
in league together, and Count Apponyi suspects Louis 
Napoleon will join them for the purpose of getting tiie 
Ehiue Provinces as the price of his assistance. Young Lord 
Lansdowno ^ called, and is giving our party all his aid. 

Jlai/ — Lady Augustus Lofius- called, and .said that 
when she left Berlin a few days ago the pro.spccts of peace 
were improved ; thatBismai'clc is the only per.son in the whole 
Icingdom that wants war. 

dfay '!//(. — Pouher has declared that France will be 
strictly neuti-al between Prussia and Austria, and, if Italy 
attacks the latter, she nurst take the consequences. Lady 
A. Loftus told me that Victor Emanuel asked w’hether 
Prussia really meant to fight this time, and, on being 
answered in the afiirmative, replied that this would be lii*^ 
opportunit}’’. Ital}' has certainly been arming- for the last 
month, which has of course occasioned a corresponding 
demonstration on the part of Austria; and the Prussians 
have coolly objected to their increasing their array in 
Venetia. The French might as avcH object to our sending- 
ti'oops to Ireland. 

•t 

Maij Sth. — Gladstojie brought forward his bill for the 
redistribution of seats. By grouping boroughs in Schedule A, 

* This was the young Loi-d Lansdowno who died in ISGG. Ilis father, 
the eminent statesman, died in 1SG3, 

- Lord Augustus Loftus was our Ambassador at Vienna. 
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aud taking one member from boroughs in Schedule B, he 
gains forty-nine seats. He proposes giving twenty-sis to 
the counties, sixteen to boroughs, and seven to Scotland. 

The pro.spect of peace diminishes every day, and the 
Emperor Napoleon’s speech at Auxerre will encourage the 
war party. He says ; ‘ This department was the first to 
give me its suffrages in 1848, because it knew, with the 
majority of the French ijeople, that its interests were my 
interest, and that I detested equally with them those treaties 
of 1815 which it is now sought to make the sole basis of our 
foreign policy.’ This speech has produced great conster- 
nation at Paris. No one now doubts that an understanding 
exists between M. de Bismarck, France, and Italy, as 
against Austria. It is also rumoured that the Emperor 
never mentioned the treaties of 1815 in his speech, but sent 
the paragraph to the ‘ Moniteur ’ on his return to Paris with 
that addition. This makes it rather worse. 

May \Qtli . — General Peel, whom I met to-day, is con- 
fident that the House of Commons will throw out the Eeform 
Bill, but Mr. Lowe says that he has no material to work 
with, as people are so full of crotchets. 

June 1st . — Lord Chesterfield died of a paralytic stroke. 
A very amiable man, and who had led the fashion in his 
day. 

June 3rcL— Sir Henry Wolff called. Says the Conference 
is given up, and war will break out directly j also that the 
Government have promised the Adullamites to withdraw the 
Reform Bill altogether if they will steadily support them on 
all other occasions. The compromise is a disgrace to both 
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parties. Tliat is tlieir affair, and we are, of course, too glad 
to get rid of tliis foolish bill.’ 

Jime 5th . — The scene in the House of Commons yester- 
day was extraordinary when Captain Hayter’s amendment 
was introduced. Lord Grrosvenor declared he would vote 
against it, though he thought the Government bill a very 
bad one, but he has such confidence in Lord Clai’endon that 
he was afraid of a change of Government, which would 
deprive the country of his services. Disraeli made a good 
speech in rejply to prove that Lord Clarendon had failed in 
everything he undertook, and Captain Hayter withdrew his 
resolution. 

June — Princess Mary’s marriage with Prince Teck 

took place this morning. Count Karolyi, the Austrian 
Ambassador, has received orders from his Government to 
leave Berlin directly in consequence of the interference of 
Prussia in Holstein, which is a direct infringement of the 
treaty of Gastein and a casus ielli. M. Eouher read a letter 
from the Emperor Napoleon to M. Drouyn de I’Huys in the 
Corps Legislatif, in which he says, ‘ That, had the Con- 
ference assembled, his Government Avould have declared that 
Prance repudiated all idea of territorial aggrandisement so 
long as the European equilibrium remained undisturbed ; 
that Prance would only think of an extension of her frontier 
in the event of the map of Europe being altered to the profit 
of a Great Power. Prance would, therefore, continue to 
observe an attentive neutrality.’ 

* The Adullamites olDtained that name when Lord Grosveuor divided 
the House on the second reading’ of the Eeform Bill, and rallied round him 
a variety of politicians, who were compared to those who took refuge in the 
Cave of Aduliam. 
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June 16th . — News lias been received that the Prussians 
bave invaded Hanover and Saxony, so the war has begun. 

Juno ISth . — I found tlie poor Grand Ducbess of Mecklen- 
burg very unhappy. They are obliged to return directly on 
account of the war, fearing that Prussia will seize their 
territory. 

June 19 til . — The Government were beaten last night by 
a majority of eleven on Lord Dunkellin’s amendment to 
substitute rating for rental. The numbers were 304 — 315. 

Juno 26th . — Gladstone announced yesterday that, in con- 
sequence of the vote of the previous night, the Government 
had communicated with the Queen at Balmoral, and Parlia- 
ment would be adjourned until next Monday. Lord Eussell 
made the same declaration in the Lords. 

Jiine 22«cZ. — We dined at the Tankervilles’, and met Sir 
Robert and Lady Emily Peel, Mr. and Mrs. Lowe, Lord 
Abereorn, and Lord Dunkellin. Mrs. Lowe told me what I 
had heard from Lord Oranborne, that the Adullamites 
would not join Lord Derby, as they looked upon that as 
ratting, but were ready to coalesce with our party under 
Lord Stanley. This plot is therefore ripening, but it remains 
to be seen whether it can be put in execution. There is to 
be a debate upon foreign affairs to-inoiTOW, and an attack 
upon Lord Clarendon, which, if successful, will be a vindi- 
cation of my policy in 1859. Kinglake brings it on, and 
Sir Robert Peel supports him. The object is to show the 
injustice of accusing the Tory party of incapacity because 
they did not prevent the war of 1869 between Austria and 
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After Lord Palmerston’s death, which followed tlie 
dissolution of Parliament, the Liberal Government met the 
session with a nominal majority of seventy, believing tLoiii 
to be staunch supporters of Lord Eussell, whereas many of 
them were Palmerstonians, and, as such, against Eeforiu 
bills. The Government brought one in, but it was intro- 
duced in a piecemeal form and at once disgusted the House. 
Gladstone’s want of temper rendered the measure still more 
unpopular, and its fate was settled by Lord Dunhellin, who 
beat Ministers by eleven. They threatened a dissolution, 
but found they would lose by it. The Queen being on a 
visit to Osborne for ten days, refused to shorten her stay, 
and the country remained for a month with Government 
in abeyance. At last Her Majesty returned, and aj^pointed 
Lord Derby Px'ime Minister. He tried to form a coalition 
with some Whigs, and invited Lord Clarendon and the Duke 
of Somerset to join him. They refused. He then did the 
same by the Adullamites, most of whom also declined. 
Young Lord Lansdowne, who, at their head, had promised 
to support him, died suddenly, and this accident increased 
his difficulties. Encouraged by a meeting of twenty-three 
leading Conservatives, held at his house. Lord Derby formed 
the following Cabinet : — Lord Chancellor, Lord Chelmsford ; 
President of the Council, Duke of Buckingham j Privy Seal, 
Lord Malmesbury; Secretary for Home, Walpole; Secretai} 
for Foreign Affairs, Lord Stanley ; Secretary for ^\'^ai, 
General Peel ; Secretary for Colonies, Lord Carnarvon , 
Secretary for India, Lord Cranborne; Poor Law Board, 3fi. 
Hardy ; Board of Trade, Sir S. Horthcoto ; Chancellor of tlio 
Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli; Secretary for Ireland, Lord haas, 
Board of Works, Lord John Manners; Admiraify, Sir ./olm 
Pakington. 
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Jane 28. — The Prussians are said to have hcen defeated 
in a irrcat battle near Josefstadt. 

July 1st . — The Due do Pichelieu and Lord Bath called, 
the latter very angry at Lord Derby’s not giving up the 
formation of a Government when the Adullamites and 
Whigs refused to join him. The news from Germany is very 
\in satisfactory, but so confused that one may hope it is not 
so bad as it appears. Count Apponyi told me there was 
no reason to bo discouraged at anything that has taken 
place, as Benedck declares himself quite satisfied; but a 
great battle is imminent. The Due de E.ichelieu says that the 
feeling in Paris in every class is for the Austrians, and when 
the news arrived of their victory at Custozza, the French 
soldiers wanted to illuminate their barracks. This may 
prevent the Emperor interfering. Madame Apponyi told 
Lord Stanley there were two things he required to fit him 
to be Foreign Minister — namely, a wife and a house. Ho 
replied that a wife was easily got in London, but a house 
was much more difficult. 

July 'Inch — We had a dinner for the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. llardwickes, Wiltons, Barringtons, Tankervillcs, 
Dalkeith, Colville, Sir Hugh Rose, Mr. Corry, and Lord 
Cadogan. The Duchess of Cambridge is very low, bad new's 
having been received of the xViistrian army, which seems to 
have had the worst of it in severiil engauements. The 
needlu-gun gives the Prussians an immense superiority, as it 
is a breechloader, and fires at least five shots to one of the 
eommou muskets. 

July -Uh . — There are reports of a great battle, in which 
the Austrians have been defeated, near Kbuiggriitz. 
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5/A. I ho iiGu's of the biittlo bctwcoii the Austrians 
and Ih’u.ssiiuis near JCoiiigyriitz is coufii-med. It lasted 
thirloou liours. The Austrians fought g'allantlj^ but were 
ovoryowored by uuiubora, and the Prussians have taken 1,400 
inhsuners and 110 guns. Piekl-Marslial von Gablenz is stated 
to have gone to the Prussian head-quarters \Yith a flag of 
Irnco. Prince Lichtenstein and Count Windischgratz are 
taken prisoners. Three archdulcos are wounded. The 
liandsonie Count I’cstetics, who was the great dandy at 
Milan, has lost a leg. The Austrians have given up Yenetia 
to the Ihnperur of the French, so that tlio consequence of 
this defeat is terrible. 


July 1th. — Peceis'ed the account of the death of young 
Lord Lansdowno, which took place yesterday. Whilst play- 
ing at whist at his club ho was seized with j)uralysis, and 
became insensible till ho died. I went to Windsor to-day 
with all my colleagues to receive the seals of office. A 
violent thunderstorm came on whilst we were there. The 
extraordinary success of the Prussians has alarmed all 
nations, who must lose no time in adopting the breech- 
loading gun, the main cause of their success. The muzzle- 
loading musket must be consigned to the company of bows 
and arrows. 

July 9th . — The Prussians and Italians have agreed to an 
armistice of six weeks. The Italians ask to occupy two of 
the fortresses of the Quadrilateral at once ; not a very modest 
request, considering that they have been lately defeated on 
every occasion. The House of Lords was quite full of peeis 
and ladies to-day. Lord Derby entered soon after five, 
looking very pale and nervous when he rose to address the 
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House. His speecli was good, and some parts very eloquent ; 
but he was evidently enfeebled by illness. He was cautions 
in what he said about reform, declaring that he would not 
commit himself. He was followed by Lords Russell and 
Brougham, both looking very old and broken. 

July 12th . — The accounts of the battle of Koniggratz 
(now called the battle of Sadowa) are most disastrous j the 
Austrian defeat has been complete, and, coming at the 
moment when they thought themselves victorious, the dis- 
appointment is harder to bear. Benedek had unaccountably 
left the key of his position unguarded, and the Prussians 
forced their way through his rear. He also had posted 
himself with a river in his rear, aqd without any bridges 
to facilitate retreat, so that many Austrians were drowned. 
The Austrians, having given up Venetia to the French, 
have withdrawn their troops, so the Italians may take 
possession without resistance, if the French allow them to do 
so. The Italians, on their part, refused to receive Yenetia 
from the French, and Cialdini has crossed the Po. 

July 15th . — Hothing can be worse than the news from 
abroad since Sadowa. There have been various engagements, 
in all of which the Prussians have been victorious, and they 
are in possession of Ohniitz. The Emperor Jose]?h has, 
however, refused the conditions of the armistice, and will go 
on with the war. Benedek is superseded by the Archduke 
Albert, who beat the Italians at Custozza. The Austi’ians 
have retired from Venetia to join the main army at Vienna, 
only leaving garrisons in the fortresses. Louis Hapoleon’s 
mediation has come to nothing. 

July 21st . — Disraeli made a speech on economy. Baking- 
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ton showed the navy to he in a very low state, and wished 
to build six turret-ships. The late First Lord, the Duke of 
Somerset, had spent much time and money in experiments, 
and there arc not ships enough for our reliefs. The navy of 
Frtmcc is superior in ii’onclads to ours, and that of Italy and 
Itussia combined equal to ours. Disraeli would not believe 
this, and refused even 50,000L to begin the turret ships. 
General Peel has ordered breechloaders for our army. 

July 22nd . — Notices were posted to say Mr. Beales’s 
meeting of the Eeform League would not be permitted in 
Hyde Park to-morrow, and that the gates would be closed, 

July 2Srd . — The Eefoi'm League, after a notice to that 
effect, accompanied by an army of roughs, demanded an 
entrance into Hyde Park. This was refused j and their 
p>vocessions, headed by Mr. Beales and Colonel Dickson, of 
notorious memory, proceeded to Trafalgar Square ; but the 
mob, to the amount of some 20,000, invaded the Park, tore 
down the iron railings, and were not driven out till after a 
desperate battle with the police, with the assistance of the 
Life Guards. 

July 24th. — Walpole, Home Secretary, determined to 
guard the park with p)olice and troops. Another affray took 
place between seven and ten, when the cavalry cleared the 
park; the roughs had passed the day in pelting carriages 
and people in the park. 

July 27th . — These outrages have continued till to-day, 
when the Duke of Cambridge has decided that three more 
regiments of cavalry should be brought up if these demonstra- 
tions do not cease. 
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July '2Sth. — Quiet is restored iti London. The prelimi- 
naries of peace l)et^Yeen Aiistria and Prussia were signed at 
Nicliolsburg. A naval engagement took place at Lissa 
between the Italian lleet, commanded by Admiral Persano 
(the man who betrayed the King of Naples), and Admiral 
Tegcthoif, commanding the Austriiui fleet, in which the 
Italiair flagship, an ironclad, was run down and sunk by 
Tegethoff’s flagship. 

August llth . — Parliament was prorogued. 

Scj)teiiiher 1st, Heron Court. — The ratification of peace 
between Austria avid Prussia was exchanged yesterday at 
Prague. 

SeiAemher 14th. — I got a letter from Lord Stanley, saying 
he fears the Americans intend to renew their cltiims for com- 
pensation for the mischief done by the ‘ Alabama.’ 

8cj)tGml)cr 2ord. — The Italians are malcing preparations 
for celebrating the expulsion of the Austrians whilst they 
are still in Venice; their doing so with impunity speaks well 
for the good-nature of the Austrians. The Emperor Napoleon 
has gone to Biarritz. He returned very ill from Vichy. 

Novemher 1st, London. — Lady Paget and Sir Augustus 
came to-day to luncheon. 

There is a horrible account in to-day’s ‘ Times ’ of the 
atrocities committed at Palermo, encouraged by the monks 
and nuns, who themselves took part in them. The monks 
actually roasted one poor man alive, and another was con- 
demned to be bitten to death, which was done by the women. 
I saw some despatches to-day confirming this account. 
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and liavc sent an excuse to the Charteris’, to whom I was 
engaged. 

December 6th. — I returned from Windsor after two days. 
The Queen was very gracious, and complimented me upon 
tlio "svay I had conducted the Foreign Office -when I -^vas 
secretary for that department. 


1867 

January 2rd, Reran Court. — Lord Bath and Mr. Ben- 
tiiiclc arrived. The thermometer has been down to 9°, 
and never rose above 17° all day. We killed fifty head of 
wild-fowl. 

January 22nd. — ^Weut to London to attend a Cabinet. 


Cabinets every day to the end of the month j some at 
Lord Derby’s, who was ill Avith the' gout. 

Parliament was opened by the Queen on February 5. 


February 11th. — Disraeli laid our Beform Eesolutions on 
the table. lie dissatisfied the House by too long and 
ambiguous a speech. 

February 16th. — ^Hew plan on Boform pro 2 )Osed by Disraeli. 
Fotir francliises, namely — 5?. rated house ; BOl. in savings 
bank ; an educational finnchise ; and direct taxation, sujj- 
posefi, ill its result, to give GS0,000 voters to property and 
1590,000 to democracy. General Peel 2 )Ositively objects. The 
Press, in a body, abuse our resolution. 
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Feb) u((/i y lOi/i. CiiliiiiGt on liGlorin. (^GnGral PggI gives 
way, as he is the only dissentient. 

l<eb)'iuirij 2i0tJi. — Am summoned to Heron Coni'thj Lady 
Malmesbury’s dangerous illness. 


She was unable to leave her bed till March 23. For 
throe weelcs she 3vas given over, without hope of recovery, 
with congestion of the lungs. She was out of danger on 
the 20th, and her recovery regarded as miraculous. Mean- 
while, after a Cabinet held on Saturda}’’, Feb. 22, at which 
no difficulty occurred, and after Lord Derby’s having gone 
down to Windsor to announce unanimity of the Cabinet, on 
Sunday night Lord Cranborne informed Loi’d Carnarvon 
that he could not agree to the Eeform Bill as it stood, 
and must resign. Lord Carnarvon did the same, and at 
8.30 on Feb. 25 they wrote to Lord Derby to call a 
Cabinet at twelve for Lord Cranborne to explain his ob- 
jections. The confusion may be conceived, as at two p.m. 
Lord Derby had summoned his party to hear the new Bill, 
and Disraeli was to explain it at five in the House of 
Commons. It was a paralysis. The dissentients were now 
joined by General Peel, who refused to remain (he had 
dissented from the first), and in half-an-hour, at Stanley’s 
suggestion, they agreed to meet the M.P.s with a bill 
founded on the 61. and 20Z. rating, to which the trio agreed. 
This crude action exposed us to great condemnation and 
I’idicule.^ No doubt the best thing in such a position would 
have been to accept the resignation of these three able 
and honourable men (however serious the loss), and to tell 

’ It was nicknamed tke ‘ Six Hours’ Reform Bill.’ The seceders refused 
to adopt household suffrage and duality. 
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tlie trutli to Parliament, deferring tlie Bill for a week. I 
wrote a strong letter to Lord Derby from Heron Court 
befffrinG* him to do this. The following Saturday it was 
done, and the Dukes of Eichmond and Marlborough, and 
Mr. Corry, took the vacant seats in the Cabinet — the first as 
Board of Trade, the second as Colonial, Secretary ; the third 
as First Lord of the Admiralty ; Northcote, India ; and 
Pakington, War Of&ce. The statement made by Lords 
Cranborne and Carnarvon was that Disraeli and Baxter 
had completely mistaken their figures, and that the results 
would not be what we intended and would be perfectly 
fatal. 


From Lord John Manners to Lord Malmeshcri/. 

10 Downing St. : Feb. 2G, 18G7. 

My dear Malmesbury, — I am truly sorry to hear of the cause of 
your absence from our distracted couucil.s, and hope you will soon 
bo able to bring a better account of Lady Malmesbury. I really 
hardly know where we are, but yesterday wo were suddenly 
brought together to hear that Cranboi’no and Carnarvon withdrciv 
unless we gave up household sulfrago and duality, upon which 
announcement Peel said that, although he had given up his opposi- 
tion when he stood alone, now ho must bo added to the remonstrant 
Ministei’s. Stanley then proposed that to kcei) us together the Gl. 
and 201. rating should bo adopted, which, after much discussion, 
was agreed to. We have decided to abandon the Resolutions alto- 
gether, and to issue the Boundary Commission ourselves. Wo are 
in a very broken and disorganised condition. 

Ever yours truly, 

John Manners. 


From the same to the same. 

10 Downing St. : Feb. 28, 1SG7. 

My dear Malmesbury, — I cannot tell you how sorry I was to 
read the sad opening sentence of your letter this morning. But I 
will obey your wish and send you a few words on the political 




2[ca-ch ?}Olh to April Gth . — Coutiiuial Cabinets on Ref’ora 
Bill, Lord Derby being absent from gout. 

April loth . — Continued arguments in tbe Cabinets re 
specting tbe Deform Bill. Lord Derby still ill. Prussi; 
lias agreed to a conference respecting tbe garrison of Luxem 
burg. If sbe does not evacuate tbe place, Napoleon says bt 
is resolved to make war. During tbe past week Gladstom 
resigned bis leadersbip of tbe Opposition. 

From Lord Stanley to Lord Zlalmeshitry. 

Foreign Ollice : April 23, ISGT. 

Dear !Malmcsbury, — Peace or war depends on whether Bisinarel 
eoiiseiiLs to withdraw the Prnssian garrison from Luxemburg. 1 
ho consents, Franco will raise no dillienlties as to the disposal o 
the territory. If lie refuses, the Emperor must light. Ho (J3is 
marek) is gone oil’ into the country, evidently with the idea o 
escaping from inquiry and discussion till he can make up his mind 
This is all wo know, but any day or hour may bring dcei.sivo news 

Wo aro asked to use our good ollices, and are advising Prussii 
to give way, as the conce.ssion is slight, the justice of the claim un 
(piestionable, and no other course holds out a hope of prosurvin<j 
jii'aco. 

i am not sanguine of averting a war, but in three or four dayt 
we .shall probably know more. 

Ever yours, St.vxi.ey. 

May . — Cabinets all IHay on Eefonn Bill. Tbo to L!ie::-allci 
system followed by tbe Government, trying to make tbe best 
tbey could of it, but constantly yielding something. Tbt 
Conservative member.s seem disposed to adopt anything, and 
to think that it is ‘ in for a penny, in for a pound.’ Seventy - 
two of tbein voted against their loaders upon ilr. Baines'.- 
motion to take one member from every borough whose 
population was below 10,000. Government was beaten b\ 
127, thus abolishing fifteen members returned by tb*. 
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June . — Several Cabinets during this inontb. on the Reform 
Bill, which each time became more Radical. The treaty of 
London on Luxemburg was signed the 11th of last month, 
preventing the war between France and Prussia, both 
sovereigns being glad of a way out of their dilemma. 

The Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia visited 
Paris, and the former was shot at. 

After many vicissitudes, the Reform Bill came up to the 
House of Lords, and Lord Derby moved the second reading 
of the Reform Bill without a division, saying it was ‘ a leap 
in the dark.’ Peers on our side were averse to it, but, at a 
meeting of them. Lord Derby said he would resign if it was 
rejected. 

July lOtli . — There is a very touching account in to-day’s 
papers of the Emperor Maximilian’s execution. He died 
like a Christian and a soldier. His poor wife has become 
quite insane. The French expedition to Mexico and its 
tragical end are a sad blot on Louis Napoleon’s career. 

Mr, Disraeli to Lord Malmesbury (on Proxies). 

July 10, 1867. 

My dear Malmesbury, — The Constitution of this country is a 
Monarchy, modified in its action by the co-ordinate authority of 
Estates of the Realm. An Estate is a political order invested with 
privilege for a public purpose. 

There are three Estates— the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Tem- 
poral, and the Commons. 

The Estates of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal being very 
limited in numbei’, their members can easily meet in their own 
chamber. 

The Estate of the Commons being, on the contrary, very 
numerous, choose, for convenience, representatives instead of hold- 
^ insr sreiieral meetings, like the Polish Diets. 

O O C3 f 

The House of Commons is not an Estate of the Realm ; its 
members are only the proxies of an Estate. 
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The Lords, in using proxies, possess and exercise the same 
privilege as the Commons, no more ; and if it is not convenient for 
them to attend the meetings of their orders, they have the right to 
choose their representatives. 


Tonrs sincerely, B. Diseaeli.* 

July 12th . — We went to the Horse Guards to see the 
Sultan’s entry into London. Two regiments of Life Guards 
lined the street, and the Foot Guards occupied St. James’s 
Park. The Sultan has rather a melancholy, but noble, 
expression of countenance. The Prince of Wales was in the 
carriage by his side, and his ambassador, Musurus, opposite 
him. 

July IQth . — Very stormy. Great fear entertained that 
the naval review to-morrow cannot take place, as a telegram 
arrived for the Admiralty saying that the ships at Sp^ithead 
were pitching bows under at their anchors. 

J^dy ISth . — The Sultan went to Portsmouth, and was 
received on board the Queen’s yacht off Osborne. He was 
invested by her with the Order of the Garter. Lord Derby 
had written to ask Her Majesty to give him the Star of 
India. Fortunately, Fuad Pasha told Ossulston, who was 
Lord Steward, that the Sultan would accept nothing but 
the Garter. The Sultan has the Bath, and he considers the 
Star of India less than the Bath, and would be much 
offended if it was offered him. I wrote to Lord Derby at 

^ This letter from Lord Beaconsfield was elicited, at my request, by the 
motion of the late Lord Stanhope in the House of Lords, abolishing the use 
of Proxies. It never was debated on really constitutional grounds, but. 
merely on that of convenience, and the Peers appeai'ed to have no idea of 
their origin, and that the custom was not a peculiar privilege or anomaly in 
the Constitution. 
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once ; and it was given him in grand style by the Queen 
herself on the quartei'-deck of the yacht, in the midst of the 
howling of the storm and the roaring of the cannon. As it 
was done in a hnrry, there was no ribbon ready, so the Queen 
took the Prince of Hesse’s i-ibbon, intending that it should 
be changed for a new one afterwards, but the Sultan refused 
to give it up, saying that the one he had was given him by 
the Queen, and that he would wear no other. 

July Idth . — A splendid ball was given at the India Office 
to the Sultan. It was quite a fairy scene ; but a melancholy 
event occurred, which will throw a gloom over the rest 
of the Sultan’s visit. Madame Musurus, the wife of the 
Turkish Ambassadoi*, was taken ill whilst leading her com- 
pany to supper, and suddenly dropped down dead. As I 
was walking with Lady Manners through the ball-room, 
her dead body was carried out close to us. 

July 29th . — Lord Derby is still confined to his bed, and I 
ha,ve to conduct the Eeform Bill through Committee in the 
House of Lords. This is no easy work, especially with 
many of our men against me. Lord Cairns,* for one, carried 
an amendment against me by a large majority. 

August Qth . — Lord Derby came down to the House, and 
gave up the lOZ. for 151. The third reading passed. 

September 27th . — Garibaldi has been arrested, just as he 
was going to invade the Papal States. A few demonstrations 
have taken place in his favour, but all were easily dispersed 
by the troops, and Italy is quite quiet. 

^ The amendment was to raise the lodger franchise from lOZ. to 15Z. 
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October \^Uh. I ^vont to London, on my way to Man- 
cliestcr, to attend a Cabinet and a dinner given by Lord 
Derby. The attendance was very large, and Lord Derby’s 
reception enthusiastic. 

October 21 til . — Garibaldi has escaped from Caprera, and 
has joined the insurgents near the Roman frontier. The 
Papal Zouaves have behaved gallantly and defeated the 
insurgents on every occasion. An attemjpt at msurrection 
has been made in Rome, but has failed ; the population have 
no wish to join it. There is no doubt that the Italian 
Government have been favouring the movement, and that 
Louis Napoleon’s firmness, and the demonstration he has 
made at Toulon, has frightened them. 

November 1st . — The French army have landed at Civita 
Vecchia, and the Italian ti’oops have crossed the frontier. 
Garibaldi is Avithin three miles and a half of Rome. It will 
be very difficult now to prevent a collision between the 
French and Italians, and if, in that case, the Prussians 
intei'fere on behalf of Italy, there may be a general war. 

November 4th. — Dr. Gull called and said that Lady 
Malmesbury must go to Pau, and that it would be very un- 
safe and dangerous for her to stay in England during the 
winter. 

November lSth.~ A Radical mob, calling themselves a 
deputation, forced themselves into the Home Office. Mr. 
Hardy refused to see them and sent for the police, but Sir 
R. Mayne could not be found, which created a delay, and m 
the meantime Mr. Finlen, an obscure man, made a most in- 
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eeiidiavy speech, thveateniii" that for every Fenian judieiall}'- 
murdered the life of some eminent man would ho taken. 

ISlovcmlicr Idlli . — Very cold. Parliament was opened by 
Commission. 

Novchibcr 20ih . — The Duke of Cambridge dined with 
US, also the Tankervilles, Saxc-Weimars, Stanhopes, John 
Manners, Macdonalds, Derbys, AVharnclitfes, and Sir Edwin 
Landseer. 

jVbrL'witr 2‘2nd . — Tliere was a mectinj^ yesterday at 
Clerkenwell, to petition tlie Queen to pardon the Fenians, 
but it was a failure. Two thousand workinj^ men at Man- 
chester have olfered to act as special constables, and have 
been sworn in. News from Italy says that the ICing is bent 
upon going to Rome, even at the risk of war with France. 

Novciahi:i- 2>]nL — -The three Fenian murderers were 
executed this morning at ^Manchester. 

Novemher 2I//t. — A procession to sympathise with the 
men Avho Avere hanged took place this afternoon in Hyde 
Parle. 

December 2n(l . — Lord Derby having giA'^en mo leave to 
attend Lady Malmesbury to Pan, Ave started, embarked at 
Folkestone, and proceeded to Paris. The cold is dreadful, 
the Avhole coiintry covered Avith suoav. Wc have a good 
apartment, but a very cold one, at ilie Ildtel Meurico. 


December 5//(. — Wo could not got the tempera turo of our 
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loom above oO . Lord Edward Tbynne called and paid us a 
long visltj andj wanting to show ns how to light a good fire 
by some dodge of lighting the wood at the back, he set the 
chimney on (ire. The smoke came down in clouds, both in 
the drawing-room and bed-room, and we were driven into 
Die dining-room, whore we had to remain the rest of the 
day, tlio other rooms being full of Pompiers, and uninhabit- 
able from the soot. 


Deccmbci' Qtli . — Left Paris for Bordeaux. At the station 
a porter let a licavy foot-warmer of iron fall on Lady 
Malmesbury’s foot, causing the most dreadful pain, which 
she bore without complaining until we got to Bordeaux. I 
had no idea of the mischief done; but on arriving there we 
found the foot perfectly black and dreadfully inflamed. 

Dccemher 0th. — After the appliance of some common 
remedies, we left for and slept at Dax. Meanwhile, Lady 
M.’s foot got much worse, and when we arrived at Pau the 
surgeon pronounced it a very serious injury. We found 
an excellent house, well furnished, with a beautiful view of 
the Pyrenees, taken for us by Baillie of Doehfour ; but the 
cold was so fearful that we could not get the thermometer 
above 50°, generally ranging from 42° to 47° in the drawing- 
room. I put on my duck-shooting costume, and sat shiver- 
ing by the fire, unable to get warm. 

Deceviber lOth. — Mr. Bagnall, the surgeon, arrived, and 
looked very grave over Lady M.’s foot, saying the bone was 
splintered. 


Decemher 15^/i-.— Heard from England that an attempt 
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has heen made to blow up Clerkenwell prison, and rescue 
the Fenians, Burke and Casey. 

December \Qth . — Got an official telegram saying that the 
report is true. The prison wall had been blown up, and 
several houses opposite destroyed ; three people killed, and 
forty wounded. 

Miss Dashwood and I went to a play at Madame Paturle’s, 
the widow of a rich merchant who was made a peer by 
Louis Philippe. The performance was an opera comiqiie, 
heautifullv sung^ and acted. 

Decemher 17th . — It seems that some information of the 
intended attempt to rescue Burke and Casey had reached the 
Home Office. No one had any idea of the means that would 
he employed ; but orders were given to take the prisoners 
out for exercise at ten o’clock instead of three, so they were 
not in the yard at the time the explosion took place. What 
seems very strange is that the police, some members of which 
specially patrolled the prison, although without any detec- 
tive, never saw the barrel of gunpowder which was placed 
close to the wall. 

December 21st . — We have not seen the sun for four days. 
This place has a very heavy, depressing atmosphere, and it 
is a fact that one day, when I went into the club, I found 
seven or eight of its members fast asleep, of which they all 
complain, saying they cannot help it. 

December 2Qth . — I left Lady Malmesbury and Miss 
Dashwood to return to London, with a very unfavourable 
impression of the climate of Pau, which however is a very 
gay place, owing principally to the Bussian society. 
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January. — Several Cabinets met dui’ing- tbe montli with- 
out Lord Derby, whose illness kejit him at ITnowslej. 

Fehruai'y and March . — On February 13 Parliament met, 
Lord Derby still unable to come up ; and on the ICth there 
came very alarming accounts of him. Lord Stanley sent for. 
Lord Derby rallied two days afterwards, but resigned on 
Monday, 24th„ Next day, Disraeli, who was made Premiez’, 
sent for me, and asked me to remain to lead the House of 
Lords as Privy Seal. Previously, and foreseeing this event, the 
Dukes of Eichmond and Maidboi’ough and I agreed to stand 
together and support the Government of Disraeli or Stanley, 
should the Queen appoint either of them to be Premier. I 
afterwards found that Disraeli had offered the leadership of 
the House of Lords to the Duke of Marlborough, who very 
generously refused, saying that I had a prior claim, and had 
filled the place to the satisfaction of the Peers. 

Disraeli told me, on my going to see him, that he should 
part with Lord Chancellor Chelmsford, and appoint Lord 
Cairns, a very efficient addition to our strength in the Lords, 
where our bench is comparatively weak in debate. 

Lord Chelmsford (as Lord Derby told me, when in 1866 
he formed his Government) was re-taken, only pro tew., and 
it was settled that he should make way some day for Sir 
H. Cairns. The health of the latter failed, and he took the 
Chief Justiceship for Appeals, but refused a Peerage. In 
1867, the House of Lords required more strength for 
Appeals, and then Lord Cairns consented to be called up. 
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This being the case, Lord Chelmsford had no right to be 
angry at Disraeli’s arrangement, but he was so, and appealed 
to Lord Derby, who confirmed the decision, as being con- 
sistent with his original agreement. The fact is that 
Disraeli should have written a letter to Lord Chelms- 
ford under the circumstances ; but I believe he did not 
write to him at all, or, at all events, not at first. Dis- 
raeli’s first Cabinet met on Monday, March 2, Mr. Ward 
Hunt being added to it, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, be- 
sides Cairns. He is a giant in body, being six feet four, and 
weighing twenty stone. When he knelt to kiss hands, he 
was even in that position taller than the Queen. I led the 
House of Lords tiU the recess. No time was given them to 
discuss or alter anything in the Eefoi*m Bill, A violent 
altercation took place on the subject of the Lords altering the 
boundaries as fixed by the Commons, in opposition to the 
scheme of the Eoyal Commission. Walpole and Sir Stirling 
Maxwell have completely thrown us over on the Commission, 
and the Government was helpless, as they had not divided 
once. 


From Mr. Disraeli to Lord Malmesbury. 

March 2, 1868. 

My Lord, — The lamented illness of Lord Derby having com- 
pelled his retirement from the head of affairs, I have been entrusted 
by Her Majesty with the formation of a new Administration. 

In making this announcement to your Lordship, permit me to 
express an earnest hope that you will continue to the present 
Government the same measure of support which you extended to 
the last. 

I should hardly presume to make such a request, had I not the 
consolation of feeling that I am supported by the confidence of 
Lord Derby. 

I have the honour to remain, my Lord, your faithful servant, 

B. DrSKAELI. 
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April 5///. —Govern men fc has been beaten on Lord Stanley’s 
amemlinent. Wo shall not resign, but dissolve, and meet a 
now Parliament. 

April 'I'lntl , — A galo has been blowing for the last three 
•lays, and the b'lvndt boats have not been able to cross till 
to-day, when Lady M:ilinosbury arrived in London from Pan, 

April 2U/i . — The Duke of Buckingham called on me to 
sa}’ that a telegram had just been i-eceivcd from Australia, 
saying the Duke of Edinburgli hud been attacked at a public 
breakfast. The telegram in cypher was so unintelligible, 
that it was im]) 0 ssible to make out whether he Avas killed 
or wounded. The Duke wrote to Sir Charles Grey, learing- 
it to his discretion to tell the Queen. 

April 2ol/i. — Another telegram has been received. The 
Prince was shot at by a Penian of the name of O’Farrell, 
and was wounded in the back. The ball struck a rib near 
the spine, and ran round his body, but without touching 
anv vital organ. 

A pril 20lk. — ISTews has been received announcing the fall 
of hlagdala, and the Abyssinian king, Theodore, killed. The 
battle took place on the plain before Magdala, on Good 
Friday, and the Abyssinian army was totally defeated 
by General Napier.* Theodore sent all the prisoners to the 
camp — men, women, and children ; but Napier insisted on 
his surrendering himselt a prisoner. This he refused, and 
shut himself up in Magdala, a strong fortress, with those 
troops that remained faithful. The fortress was stormed 


' IIo wrts raised to tlio peeraga with the title ‘ of Magdala.’ 
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and taken ; Theodore being found dead, though it is not 
known whether he was killed or committed suicide. 

The Duke of Edinburgh is going on well. The Duke of 
Buckingham saw the Queen last Saturday at Osborne. She 
cried at fii'st, but soon recovered her calnmess, and thanked 
the Duke for coming down to Osborne. . 

May 2ncl . — The Ministers are veiy angry with Disraeli 
for going to the Queen without calling a Cabinet, and the 
Duke of Marlborough wants to resign, but I have done all 
I could to dissuade him from this course. 

May 4 th. — Disraeli, in the Commons, and I, in the House 
of Lords, announced that the Queen had refused to accept 
the resignation of her Ministers, and consented to dissolve 
Parliament if necessary. 

May 6th . — Gladstone made a bitter attack on the Go- 
vernment, saying that the above-mentioned speeches required 
further explanation as to Avhat passed between Disraeli 
and the Queen. Disraeli said the permission Her Majesty 
gave him to dissolve only applied to the Irish Church 
question, and, if other difficulties arose, he must of course 
again refer to her. Hothing can exceed the anger of 
Gladstone at Disraeli’s elevation. He wanted to stop the 
supplies on Monday, the 4th, but found his party would not 
go with him. 

May 8th . — Second and third resolutions on the Irish 
Church Bill came on first, and were passed without division, 
but under protest from . Disraeli ; after which a very angry 
discussion ensued. Disraeli said the Irish Church question 
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liacl introduced the elements of confusion, and its partisans 
were already quarrelling over the plunder. Bright got up, 
and attacked Disraeli in his most violent hustings style, 
calling him pompous and servile, accusing him of deceiving 
the Queen, dc. Disraeli replied in the most gentlemanlike 
manner, and was cheered by both sides of the House. 

Ifay We dined with the Hardwickes, and met 

Lord Clarendon, who told some amusing stories of the 
sayings of the Americans at Eome. One lady, who lived in 
the Via Babuino, near a Jesuit propaganda colleg-e, said, ‘I 
live in Baboon Street, opposite one of the Pope’s propagating 
houses.’ An American gentleman, being asked what he 
thought of the Venus de’ Medici, said, ‘I never allow myself 
to be sat upon by those stone girls.’ 

Mrj.y 19th . — Government were beaten last night in two 
divisions on the Scotch Eeform Bill by twenty-one and 
twenty-two. 

May 21s^. — Disraeli asked the Commons to reconsider 
their vote on the rating clause of the Scotch Eeform Bill. 

May iBrd . — I dined with Disraeli, Avho gave a great 
dinner to the Peers for the Queen’s birthday. The Duke of 
Cambridge was present. We went afterwards to Apsley 
House, where there was a smart, vei-y small party, all beauti- 
fully dressed. The Duke of Wellington has just been made 
Lord Lieutenant of Middlesex. 


May 25th . — Went to St. James’s Church for Lady 
Cornelia Churchill’s marriage. She looked lovely, and I 
never saw anything more perfect than her inannei'. 
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May 2dth . — I had to speak in the House of Lords in 
answer to Lord Eussell’s attack on the Government, and 
when I sat down no one supported him. Lord Derby 
seemed pleased and satisfied. 

June 14th . — The Prince of Servia has been murdered, as 
he was walking in his park. His cousin. Princess Anka, 
and her daughter, who were walking with him, wore also 
shot by the three assassins, who were armed with revolvers. 
The Prmce was killed on the spot, Madame Anka died in 
a few hours, the Princess was only slightly wounded. 

June 22)1(1 . — The Queen gave a breakfast in the garden 
of Buckingham Palace, and GOO were asked. She walked 
from the Palace, attended by the Lord Chamberlain and 
the Duchesses of Wellington and Eoxburgh, and received 
her company very graciously. She was looking remarkably 
well, and everybody said she seemed to enjoy her party. 

June 24th . — The heat is extraordinary ; the papers state 
that the maximum in the shade from the 12th to the 21st 
has ranged from 78° to 95° Fahrenheit. 

July dth . — In the middle of the debate in the Lords, 
Hardy and Hunt came to me to say that the Commons had 
passed an important amendment to the Scotch Eeform Bill 
on its being brought back from the House of Lords. The 
Government, not expecting such a breach of faith, were not 
prepared to oppose it, and it was carried, but they were most 
anxious that the House of Lords should be firm and throw 
it out coiiteque coute. Cairns was half inclined to let it pass, 
but I took the responsibility upon myself and aj)pealed to 
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Loul Russell, who promised to assist me in rejecting this 
aiuendjuent, which he owned was a breach of faith. 

./ul// iD/Zi. Ihc heat is cpiitc extraordinary, and no such 
suinmer has been known in ICngland for many years, 

Jufi/ 2 till , — A sad accident occurred at Portsmouth, by 
■which Herbert Meade ‘ lost his life. He was sealing a cap 
ot a shell with gutta-percha, when it exploded and killed 
him, with his attendant. Lord Clanwilliam was at Homburg. 
The Queen is going to Switzerland on the 5th. 

Aiojusl 21sZ.— A h'arful accident happened yesterday to 
the Irish Limited Mail, which ran into some trucks laden 
with petroleum near Abergele. The concussion was not 
very severe, but the oil exploded and set fire to the carriages 
next to the engine, consuming four with everybody in them. 
The Duchess of Abercorn, with several of her children, wei'e 
in the train, but, being at the other end, escaped unhurt. 
The smoke produced by the petroleum was so thick that 
those who got out of the carriages were not aware that the 
front of the train was on fii'C, and ouly thought of saving 
the mail-bags. The unfortunate passengers must have been 
sufibcated at once, for not one attempted to escape, and not 
a cry was heard. Upwards of twenty are supposed to have 
perished, amongst whom were Lord and Lady Farnham, 
Judge Beiuyick, and Miss Berwick. 

Auejn^t 31sZ, Heron Court . — Sir Augustus and Lady Paget, 
Sir Henry Wolff, the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, 
and Lord Edward Thynne, arrived. 


* Lord Clanwilliam’s son. 
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ii< liti'iiihi r li)lh . — L roile to Ciiiit’urtl. fiinly Cornelia 
looks very luippy ami ploasud with lier house au<l cverythinir 
belonging' to her. 

>S<.pftmbcr — i loll tor Luiulon, intemling to embark 
to-morrow for France. 


On leaving Paris I went to Nancy, whidi is an in- 
teresting town, and thence clown the valley of the ]\lcnrthc 
to Pemiremont j which is a most beautiful drive. The whole 
scenery of the Vosges is equal to anything I know. On 
arriving at Remiremont, I strolled out from the inn and met 
a man lishing in a beautifully clear river. For a five-franc 
piece he lent me his rod, tuul in half an hour I had caught 
some very fine trout of two or three pounds I'ach. 'I’he inn 
is not very good, and T loft Pemiromont the next day, and 
reached Oerardmer, a sort of watering-place in the mountains. 
The scenery here is perfection ; lakes and thick pine forests, 
with large openings made in them where inns and villas 
have been built. Tin* euuutry is full of bright ^tre.ims, in 
wbieb it is .‘-aid tluae is lOvoellent trout-fisbing, and this 
mu.^^ be tlie case. The pines are of vu'^t .‘•i/.e, and numbers 
of walks and pailis have been cut through the woods. Tluj 
hotel was very cumtbrtahle, hut it is new, and the pkice iiul 
yet tVequculed ; v. hen dev<‘lo|tt'd and better knov.m it cannot 
fail to be a favourite re.iorl for a ladiday. 

From t'lerardmer 1 went on to Plumbieres, where Louis 
X.iiioletm and Cavonr met in L''.'i^s and settled the fat-: <>f 
It.kfy and -Savoy. It is a clr.in, hut very di-mal, tu'wn, v.uh 
!ii-thing tu dPliuguiih it but the i-oiiipact l.eiueen th-'.-e two 
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I u-nuned t'l X'.iJicv, ajul oil i-.ulun 
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tlic ji.»f.>I ( was h>lil (o u»y liorror iluifc Count 
W nlfudlci u'a-i ju.->t (Ica<l (hen*, ilc was .seized with aj) 0 |dexy 
alfw ho had urriveil willi Madame Walcw-ska, She 
i.s in l)ad hiMilli, and he had lielpcd to carry her upstairs, 
.Seated her mi a chair, and went into the next room. Ho 
immediately called out to his daui^hter, • Give me a glass 
of w.tfer, cpiielc ! and a doctor!’ Tliey ru.shed in and 
loiiiid Iiim oil the door ipiite ilead. lie had a complaint 
of the heait. and »-arrying Madame ^Valewska upstairs 
prohalily hioiight on the attack. E have had a great deal 
of otliciai Ini.sine.ss and .social relations with him, and always 
found him agrciahle and a perfect gentleman. 

I’Vom »Stra.siiurg, f returned straight to London, via 
Rhciin.s luul .Aniien.s, the .shortest route to England. 


Ortolh i- ‘ISlIi . — The Dowager Duchess of Sutherland died 
ye.sterday. ^Vo returne<l from Benacre, in Norfolk, which 
had been hired by Colonel Charteris, where we had some 
very goml partri<lge-di-iviug. 

JS^tH'imhcr --1 went yesterday with the Duke o/ 

Marlborough to Windsor for the Privy Council. Disraeli 
loolced put out. I think Tier Majesty wanted the Bishop of 
London to be made Archbishop, but he objected. 

Nnvemher ISt/i.-- Sir Henry Woltf has been beaten at 
Christchurch by a majority of forty-two. Everything proves 
what a Eadical bill Lord Derby and Disraeli have brought 
in, for Sir Henry was supported by every gentleman in the 
neighbourhood. The elections are going on as badly as 
possible all over the countiy, so our fate is decided. 
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Xouenihcr 2 In/. — JJ leiilicini, where I am havinj^^ .some ex- 
oellonL .shuoiin^^ A larj^e party here : Mr. ami Mr.s. IIoHbrtl, 
Lord and Lady Mount Charles, Mr.' and Mr.s. Hardy, Lord 
and Lady I’cvorsham, Lord and Lad}' Alan Churchill. Mi's. 
Ilolford sings boa\iti fully. 

Novemher 2Glh . — Seeing we were in a dead minority, Mr. 
Gathorue Hard}' told me that ho was for resigning at once, 
without waiting to be turned out by a vote of the Commons. 

Xovemher 28///. — AVe held a Cabinet, and determined to 
ro.sign at once.- Di.sraeli is going to AViudsor immediately. 
Tlie counties have behaved splendidly, and the ‘Times,’ of 
course, says that they must be reformed, grudging us our 
miserable minority of 272. j\Irs. Disraeli has been made 
A^'iscuuntess Beaconsfiold. 

Dcconhcr 'Ind . — Cabinet Council to-day, at which Disraeli 
read the manifesto which ho addro.sscs, on going out, to his 
party in both llouscs. The Government are unanimous for 
resignation. 

Dt'Ci'inlirr oth . — I went to ilattield. The ‘Times’ .^ays 
that Gladstone has nearly completed his Cabinet, ami gives 
tin; list of its supposed members, which are certainly as 
Uadic-al as possibli*. Big Ben called, and said he had heard 
that Disraeli wanted to throw over the Iri.sh Church, but, 
limling his colleagues would not go with him, was forced to 
ri-.-^ign. 1 t/.dd him this was nut true, and that [ ladievi’d Im 
invented the .story himself. 'I’he majority of my peopl.* and 

' Al'llU.iid- Vi"<. I'Ullt 

• III l‘'ri"ur •I'.i.it . ir, .Mr. til.elst' I'l , ' e.v hiin • If ia v'. .( i!y i!, • - .jn-t 
jiKC.ic vui.-i’.i. .aid i. -iji.vd *'.$ It“.r I’ iru.ui.i ni. 
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labourers at Heron Court voted against Wolff, mj bailiff 
telling them, ‘ You must vote for Wolff, but you are voting 
against yourselves.’ 

December lOth. — Parliament met to-day, but the Queen’s 
Speech ■will not be before Tuesday. The new Adrainisti’ation 
is composed as follows : — Premier, Mr. Gladstone ; Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Clarendon; Home Secretary, Mr, Bruce; 
Colonies, Lord Granville; War, Mr. Cardwell; India, Duke 
ot Argyll ; Admiralty, Mr. Childers ; Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Justice Wood; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lowe; 
Board of Trade, Mr. Bright ; Lord President, Lord de Grey ; 
Privy Seal, Lord Kimberley ; Postmaster-General, Lord 
Hartington ; Poor Law Board, Mr. Goschen ; Secretary for 
Ireland,* Mr. Chichester Portescue; Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Lord Spencer ; Attorney-General, Sir Eobert Collier ; 
Solicitor-General, Mr. Coleridge ; liord Steward, Lord Bess- 
borough ; Lord Chamberlain, Lord Sydney. 

A Council is held at Windsor to-day, for the Household 
to give up their badges of office. 

December IMli. — The two Houses will probably adjourn 
till February, when the Queen’s Speech will be delivered. 
Lord Dei’by is still ill, and obliged to be carried up and 
down stairs. 

December 19tJi. — It is now settled that Lord Cairns is to 
lead the Conservative party in the House of Lords, as I have 
given up the leadership. Lord Cairns sounded Lord Salisbury 
as to whether he would lead the Opposition, but he refused 
to do so at present, although he seemed i)leased, but promised 
his support, and is now cordially with us. 

1 Now Lord Carlhig'ford, President of the Council, 1884. 
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From Lord Derby to Lord M. 

Knowsley : December 20, 1868. 

My dear Malmesbury, — Your ideas about tlie ‘latter half’ of a 
moutli appear to be of the vaguest, as you were unable to come 
here either on tbe 11th or from the 18th to the 23rd — however, 
come when you will, you will always be sui’e of a welcome. I had 
hoped to get the Cairns down here on the 11th, but they arc making 
a flying visit to Rome, and will not, I imagine, bo back till just 
before the meeting of Parliament, which, by the way, the new 
G-overnment have put off quite as long as was decent for men who 
were in such breathless haste to carry out their policy. I should 
have liked to have had an opportunity of talking over the subject 
of the ‘ lead ’ with you aud Cairns, but on the whole I think the 
proposed arrangement, subject to Disraeli’s concurrence, which of 
course should be had, is satisfactoiy. I am not sure that it would 
not be more so, considering how new Cairns is to the bulk of the 
party, if you were to hold on till Easter, before which, especially as 
it falls early, our House will not have much to do. 

Tours sincerely, Deuby. 


1869 

Jamui'ry 1st. — Left London for Heron Court. 

January 5th . — Lord and Lady Bath, Lady Aileshniy, and 
Colonel and Lady Margaret Cliarteris arrived, but the rivers 
were too high for any wild-fowl shooting. 

January 19th . — I went to Hnowsley, where Lord Derby 
is laid up with gout. 

January 2Qth . — Lord Derby approves of my havmg 
given up the leadership of the House of Lords. He also 
acknowledges that he was wrong in his disapproval of Govern- 
ment going out before Parliament met. He thought at the 
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Lime Lliat our party would blame us for doing so, but now be 
sees tliiii, iiii fioui tbat, they applaud wbat tliey all consider 
a dignified and honest course. The little Prince Eoyal of 
Belgium is dead, after a long illness. He was the only child, 
and his loss is much regretted by his country. 

F(‘hni<Lrij 07/t. — A terrible accident has occurred out 
hunting near Newby. Sir Chaides Sliugsby, master of the 
hounds, Sir George Wombwell, two Mr. Vyners, some other 
gentlemen, and eleven horses, attempted to cross a feny. 
The river was Hooded and rapid, and the hoi’ses became 
restive, upsetting the boat. Sir Charles Sliugsby got clear, 
and nearly reached the shore, when he threw n^) his arms, 
and immediately sank. Sir George Wombwell was saved by 
Mr. Yyner, who pulled him out of the boat, which was float- 
ing bottom upwards. Five persons and eight horses were 
drowned. 

Fehnianj loth. — I gave the Parliamentary dinner to-day 
to twenty-three Peers. I addressed them, and informed them 
of my resignation of the leadership of the Opposition in the 
House of Lords, and proposed as ray successor Lord Caii'iis, - 
Avho was unanimously chosen. 

February Pai’liament was forma% opened to-day, 

but the Queen was not present. The Address was carried 
without opposition. Lord Derby is better, and went to the 
House. 

Everybody is talking of Mr. Bright’s speech at the Pish- 
mono'ers’ dinner, in which he said that the advice he gave 
his colleagues was seldom followed, and his whole tone was 
so ofiensive that it is supposed he intends to resign office 
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whenever he can do so. He is said to be perfectly inefficient 
as a man of business, and so indolent, that he hardly ever 
goes to his office. 


February ISth . — I called on Lady Palmerston to inquire 
after her daughter, Lady Jocelyn, who has been thrown out 
of a cab and much hurt. I hear that 8,000 people attended 
Sir C. Slingsby’s funeral. His horse and the hounds, im- 
mediately after the accident, returned to look for him, and 
remained by the body. 

March 2nd . — Gladstone introduced his Irish Church Bill 
yesterday in a speech of three hours. It disendows as well 
as disestablishes the Irish Church, and abolishes the right 
of the Bishops to sit in the House of Lords after January 
1871. The property of the Church amounts to sixteen 
millions, all of which Mis into the hands of the State. It is 
a complete act of spoliation, and far beyond what was 
expected. 

We went to Miss Penncfathcr’s wedding-breakfast at 
Lady Emily Ilankey’s. She marries Lord Stanhope. Disraeli 
was there, and seemed very low. He told me the Queen had 
sent him her last book. 

March 3rfZ. — A very hard frost, which has killed all the 
blossoms. 

March 8th . — I left London for Italy, on a visit to the 
Pagets. Sir Augustus is Minister at Florence. I crossed in 
a snowstorm, and the cold was so great at Calais -that I 
could not sleep undressed. 


March 10th, Paris . — I started at 7.15 this evening for 
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Aicc, from whence I i)osted by the Corniche to Genoa, and 
then by railway to PJorcnco.‘ 


jlfarch 2rjt/i.—WQ licarcl tliat the Irish Church Bill was 
earri(*d in the Commons by a majority of 118. The weather 
at Florence was very bad j it rained all day. 

J/urc/i 2(jlh . — I sent a telegram to Lady Malmesbury, 
asking her to ascertain ■wlicther our jjarty meant to opi^ose 
Die Life I’ecrages Bill, which I should resist to the utmost 
it I were present, and I would go back on jJurpose to do so. 

The state ot Italy is most wretched, and it is on the eve 
of bankruptcy ; tiioy are paying dearly for their dream of 
liberty. They have got conscription, ten per cent, income 
ta,\', all other taxes trebled, aud money is so scarce that they 
have paper notes do^vji to 2^(1. They still cry out to have 
Itome as a capital. If that is ever accomplished, the people 
who arc laying out money to enlarge Florence will be half 
ruined. 


March oOlli . — I heard with great grief of the death of my 
popular old friezid. Matt Burrell. He was thrown from his 
horse on the 2-Ith, in a remote part of his parish of Chattou, 
in Northumberland, and lay in the road, quietly waiting for 
the labourers to come home from their work, as he could not 
move, having broken both bones of his leg. He was taken 
home, and at tirst was thought to be doing well; but his 
heart suddenly stopped, and he died on the 29th. He was 
a most popular- man and an excellent clergyman. 

' I found tlio Pagets in the Orlaiidiui Palace. They received me with 
the greatest kindness and hospitality, and I enjoyed myself for thi-ee weeks 
in this heautifiil town, which is much improved, and made the capital of 
Italy. There are an immense number of new buildings, and large sums have 
been invested in new streets. 
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Aioril 16t1i. — Returned from Italy on the 13th. The 
Irish Church Bill was resumed last night, and Mr. Newde- 
gate’s motion, ‘That the bill he committed that day six 
months,’ was rejected hy a majority of 126. 

April — Galled on Lord Derby, who was veiy feeble, 
and suffering to-day from the exertion of going to the House 
of Lords yesterda}". 

April 27tJi. — In the House of Lords the Life Peerages 
Bill came on. Lord Derby and Lord Cairns supported the 
second reading, which passed without a division. I shall 
divide the House upon it at a future stage. 

Lord Malmeshuri/’s Speech on the Lif e Peerages Bill, 
April 27, 1869. 

My Lords, — It is not my intention to oppose the second 
reading of this hill, although I confess that if I had been 
present when it was first introduced into your Lordships’ 
House I should have been an exception to the unanimity 
with which it seems to have been received. Let your Lord- 
ships consider what you are about to do in agreeing to the 
principle of this measure. Prom what I have heard and 
read of the last debate, I think that the importance of this 
measure has hardly been realised by your Lordships, and 
that, in assenting to it, you may perhaps be doing more than 
you are aware of. The noble earl who has introduced the 
Bill (Earl Russell) is no doubt one of our greatest I’eformers. 
He has also written upon the Constitution — a subject which 
no man is supposed to understand better than himself. But 
in all his reforms, important as they have been — in his reform 
of the House of Commons in 1832 ; in his proposed reform of 
the House of Commons afterwards, which he did not carry into 
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effect ; and in the reforms of the House of Commons which he 
assisted the late Government to cany — the noble earl has 
always kept strictly within the lines of the Constitution. In 
altering the House of Commons, he proposed nothing that 
could be called innovation ; he extended the lines of the 
Constitution,- but kept strictly within them. How, in the 
present measure, the noble earl has proposed a great inno- 
vation — he has gone altogether beyond the lines of the 
Constitution, and is not only proposing to alter the principles 
upon which the House of Lords has always existed, but he 
is altering the Constitution at the same time. I am very 
much mistaken if it is not one of the first principles of the 
Constitution that a peei’age should be hereditazy ; that, 
indeed, is the very essence of a peei’age. How, the bill at once 
sweepis away that princip>le. 

The term ‘ Life Peer’ is a singular blunder, as it ajzpears 
to me, for the life peers contemplated by the bill would 
not really be peers, because they will izot be the pares of 
those who will be their colleagues in this House. The 
meaning of that word, as we have always understood it, 
is, that here all are equal in social position, in political 
rights, and in that great privilege of handing down our 
names and titles to our postei’ity. How, the life peers will 
not be equal to ourselves in respect of this most imizortant 
privilege ; they will be unable to transmit to their sons the 
titles and dignities given them by the Crown. Hor, again, 
if we look upon ourselves as the nobility of the country, will 
they be noble, because the very essence of nobility is the 
transmission of that distinction to the son of the recipient. 

A peerage, as it exists in this country, is a very modern 
institution as compared with that of nobility, Hobility is 
one of the oldest institutions in the world. In the Eouiaa 
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Empire, from the eai*liesl ages, there were i)atrician families, 
showing that the nobility was handed down from generation 
to generation. In the feudal ages, also, nobility was always 
considered hereditary ; and to such an extent was this carried, 
that though the Crown could create, it could not withdraw 
a title, except by reason of felony, treason to the Crown, or 
coAvardiee in the held, proved against a person in the ranks 
of the nobility. No doubt the inonarchs of those days Avere 
often reckless of all principles Avhatever; but they adhered 
still, for form’s sake, to the one I have mentioned, Avhen 
they Avished to get rid of certain nobles — organised con- 
si^iracies against them, and got nj) sham accusations and 
sham trials; but they Ave re ahvays obliged to prove acts of 
felony before they could deprive these nobles of the titles 
Avhich the Crown had conferred upon them. 

Your Lordships are therefore, I think, about to go a step 
further than you really intend, because you will, by the crea- 
tion of these life peerages, be making a very great innovation, 
not only among your oavu nobility, which has the privilege of 
being also an Estate of Parliament, but infringing on the 
first principles of nobility as it has existed for fourteen cen- 
turies before the establishment of English peerages. I am, 
moreover, afraid that some members of your Lordships’ 
House, Avho have spoken on this question, have made rather 
too light of the apprehension that those peers, Avho, being 
created only for life, Avill be unable to hand doAvn their titles 
and honours to their descendants, will be regarded as not 
being equal to those Avhose peerage is placed upon a ditferent 
footing. If I knoAV something of human nature, I cannot 
help being of oxiinion that there Avill be a feeling, so far as 
they are concerned, not certainly of the slightest disrespect, 
but that they are of a grade not quite on a level with the 
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rest of your Lordships. I may add I have always observed 
that the greatest pleasure a man derives from having the 
honour of the peerage conferred upon him by the Crown 
aiises fiom the fact that he is enabled to transmit it to his 
son and his successors. I have even known instances of men 
who, being childless, declined the honour of a peerage, say- 
ing it was of no value to them, but that, if they had sons, 
they should be glad to accejjt it. JSTow, that is the feeling ; 
it ajjpears to me to bo a noble sentiment, and one which 
ought to be respected, and I should be very sorry that the 
nobility of this country should not look uj)on it as the 
highest j)rivilege they could possess to be able to transmit 
their title and distinctions to their posterity. 

I very much doubt whether many pei’sons will be found to 
seek for the honour of a life peerage, for it seems to me it 
would amount — I will not say to an insult, but to a very 
humiliating slight, to offer a gentleman a peerage, and at 
the same time to tell him that the title and dignity conferred 
upon him shall not descend to his son, supposing him to 
have one. To a man who happens to have no sou, indeed, it 
may be of less consequence whether his peerage is for life 
or not; but then no good reason can be urged against making 
a man in that position a peer after the old fashion, if it is 
deemed desirable that the peerage should be conferred upon 
him at all. You object to giving a man a peerage which 
shall be hereditary because he does not possess the means 
you deem to be necessary to support the honour of the next 
generation ; but how do you know that his son, if he had 
one, might not, by marriage, or some other honourable 
means, acquire a fortune sufficient for the support of the 
dignity? But, my Lords, I, for one, protest against the 
Justice of the statement that it is necessary a peer should be 
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rich in order to maintain in this country the respect which 
belongs to his position. It might have been very well to 
use such an argument as that seventy or eighty years ago, 
Avhen public opinion obliged every peer to live ostentatiously ; 
when he could not drive out wuthout having four horses to 
his carriage, and being attended by outriders, and when he 
wore his stars and ribands morning and night. There is, 
however, no sort of resemblance between the state of things 
which existed in those days and that which exists at present. 
A peer now comes up to town by i-ailway, in the company of 
every person who chooses to travel in that wa }’' ; he moves 
about as unostentatiously as any other class of persons. There 
are, in fact, no such distinctions in many respects as for- 
merly prevailed between a peer and other members of the 
community, and there is therefore, I contend, no necessity 
whatever why they should require to have large fortunes to 
maintain what is called their dignity in this country. They 
are respected, not according to their riches, but their useful- 
ness as members of the legislature and in their several 
localities. 

It seems to me, then, that the arguments founded on 
poverty, when urged in favour of the institution of life 
]peers, fall altogether to the ground. And let me suppose 
that poverty furnishes a good reason why Ave should resort 
to the creation of life peers. Would not such a state of 
things be calculated to throw a dangerous power into the 
hands of the Minister of the Crown who is to decide upon 
the persons who are to receive such peerages ? Would not 
peers so made be very much under the command of the 
Minister by whom they happened to be created ? Again, a 
life peer falls into bad health, and the Minister will have 
twenty applications to supply his place. Now, that being 
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SO, I should like to know fi-oin the noble earl who has 
broug-ht this bill forward, and who has said it will not have 
any oilcct on the state of j)‘W‘ties, how he ariives at that 
conclusion. Let your Lordships consider the i)robabilities of 
the future by the experience of the past. The noble earl is 
aware that his party has been in office twenty-nine out of the 
last forty years, and, if that be true, is it not fair to calculate 
that they would have had the appointment of at least three- 
fourth.s of those twenty eight life peers in that time, enough 
to decide, in the course of seven years, the result of a division 
in your Lordships’ House, for, when I divided the House on 
a question relating to the Danish War, the party majority in 
a full House, was, I believe, only nine ? 

These, my Lords, are some of the objections which I 
entertain to this proposal. It would, however, seem that 
you are about to give a second reading to the bill; and I 
would simply observe, in conclusion, that I cannot help 
thinking you may hereafter have cause to repent what you 
will have done, if you assent to the creation of life peerages, 
when, on the occasion of great divisions, much discontent 
will be expressed ; and it will be said by the public, Such 
and such a hill was only carried by the votes of life peers.’ 

3Iay 1st . — Debate last night in both Houses on the state 
of Ireland, which is worse than it has been for some time. 
Two murders have been committed within the last week, a^nd 
a o-reat number of threatening letters have been received, 
which always precede the murders. It is evident that the 
Church Confiscation Bill has increased the agitation rather 
than diminished it, as the lower orders think they will now 
get all they want by violence. What they really want is 
the land. 
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/i. — The state of Ii’eland gets worse, and the 
, t have decided to pass a bill to dejprivethe Maj^or 
lis office of mayor, and to prevent his exei’cising 
f magistrate. One morning he got up, went to 
VO hours before the other magistrates, and dis- 
tho prisoners, without hearing any evidence. 

. — My uncle, Admii*al Dashwood, died at Geneva. 

„^v.n all through the great war, at the battle of 

Copenhagen with Nelson, and lost his arm in the celebrated 
frigate action when Sir James Gordon, in the ‘ Active,’ 
took the ‘ Ponione.’ Subsequently he was at the battle of 
Algiers, &c.' 

May 17th . — A most cuidous discovery has been made at 
Madrid. Just at the time when the question of religious 
liberty was being discussed in the Cortes, Serrano had 
ordered a piece of ground to be levelled, in order to build on 
it, and the workmen came upon large quantities of human 
bones, skulls, lumps of blackening flesh, pieces of chains, 
and braids of hair. It was then recollected that the auto 
da fe used to take place oir that spot in former days. 
Crowds of people rushed to the place, and the investigation 
was continued. They found layer upon layer of human 
remains, showing that hundreds had been inhumanly sacri- 
ficed. The excitement and indignation this produced among 
the people was tremendous, and, the party for religious 

^ Pie was sent tliere in PI.M.S. ‘ Prometheus,’ a month before the battle, 
to get the English Consul and his family off, which, as the Dey was very 
suspicious of our intentions, was difficult. The Consul refused to leave, hut 
his wife, in disguise and her hahy in a basket, went down to Captain Dash- 
wood’s gig. Just as they passed through the gnte of the town the child 
cried and betrayed them ; the guard turned out, and it was only by rush- 
ing down to the boat that the crew and the whole party narrowly escaped 
being taken prisoners, and reached the ‘ Prometheus’ in safety. 
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fieecloni talcing advantage of it, a Bill on tlie subject was 
passed by an onorinons uiajoritj, 

il/fty 18l/i.-~Wo went down to Heron Court for the 
Whitsuntide holidays. Thorns, laburnums, and rhododen- 
drons in a blaze of colour, but I was ke 2 )t at home by the 
gout. 

il/uy 29//i. — There was a meeting of a few Peers at 
Chestortield House to receive some de 2 :>utations from tlie 
religious bodies in Ireland. One deputation from the Presby- 
terians stated that they had made up their differences with 
the Established Church, seeing that they had been deceived 
as to the Catholics, having been made to believe that they 
would not benefit by the plundei*, but they now saw their 
mistake and would stand by us. A great meeting is to be 
held at Glasgow directly ; it looks as if a reaction had set 
in. Dined at the Wiltons — a large party. 

Juve Isi. — A meeting of the princij)al Conservative peers 
took j)laee this morning at the Carlton Club, to consider 
what course they will take on the Irish Church Bill. 
Opinions were divided, but the majority were for throwing it 
out. If our party were united we might do so, but no doubt 
some will either vote for the Government or slay away — 
amongst them the two archbishops — so there is no chance 
of the bill being rejected on the second reading. 

Jane Srd. — The Life Peerages Bill passed the second 
reading, on the understanding that only two were to be 
created every year, and the number limited to twenty-eight. 
This is the most absurd arrangement that could possibly be 
conceived, and I shall try to throw it out on the thiid 
reading. 
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June llth . — Lady Carrington called to announce the 
marriage of her daughter with Lord Petersham. Lord Derby 
intends to speak on Thursday on the Irish Church Bill. 

June 14th . — The discussion on the Irish Church Bill 
came on to-day in the House of Lords, and I could not 
dine at the Donegals in consequence. Great ball at the 
Brunnows. 

June 17th , — A great many went to the House of Lords to 
hear Lord Derby speak on the Irish Church Bill. All the 
good places in the gallery were taken early, but several ladies 
were there who had no right, and some Peeresses were ex- 
cluded in consequence. Loi’d Derby’s speech was a very good 
one, and the peroration veiy eloquent and touching ; but 
his voice Avas feeble, he looked pale and ill, and his manner 
had lost its energy. It Avas altogether very painful for those 
Avbo love him to see such evident symptoms of failing 
strength. The mind, however, is as clear and fresh as ever. 
T came home at half-past three a.m. Avith the neAvs that the 
second reading of the Irish Church Bill had passed by 
thirty-three — 179 to 146. Pifty or sixty of our x^arty voted 
Avith the Government. 

June 28th . — Avent to the Queen’s breakfast to the 
Viceroy of Eg-yx^t, Avhich Avas veiy brilliant ; but the wind 
Avas so cold from the H.E. that it sx)oiled all enjoyment. 
Dined afteiuvards at StafFoi’d House, where there was a 
banquet to the Viceroy. 

July IsL — The Ii'ish Church Bill has been in committee 
all this week, and several amendments have been passed. 

July Srd . — Lord Salisbury’s amendment respecting the 
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^OcO.--li()ii.sc.s and land was carried by a majority of 144— 
Jl-> to (31) many Liberal peers voting with the majority. 
The Duke of Cleveland’s amcndinent to grant equivalent 
gifts to (he Ituinan Catholics and Dissentez’s out of the 
surplus was rejected by a niajoi'ity of 33. 

Jtili/ (3//j.— The debate on the Irish Cliurch Bill was 
resumed last idght in the House of Lords, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury proposed three :imendments. He with- 
ih'ew the tirnt two, but the last, ‘ to vest grants, I'oyal zis 
zvell as private, in the new Chuz-ch bod}',’ was carried by a 
znajozily of oO. Lord Cairzzs’s amendzizczzt on the sixty- 
eighth clause, reserving the surplus for future Pavliaineiihiij 
dislributioii, was carried by a majority of 70, and the Bill 
passed through committee. 

Lord Mdlmi’iibiirifti Speech on the Third Leading of the Life 
Feermjes Bill, Jidy Sth, IbGO. 

My Lords, — I have given notice, even at this late period 
of the session, that I shall feel it my duty to oppose the bill 
of the zioble earl (Earl Russell), and to zuove thzit it be read 
this day three moziths a third tizne. It is noAV exactly three 
zizonths since the izoble earl introduced it, and it is for him 
to explaizz why he has izllowed it to remain so loug under 
your Lordships’ consideration ; but I believe the zuore you 
have seen of it the less you have liked it. The object of 
the noble eaz-1 izz brizzging forward the bill is, no doubt, a 
vcz-y worthy ozze. It is, as I understand, to strengthen the 
practical powers of the House, to increase its prestige, and 
enable enzineut men, who do not possess a large fortune, to 
sit izi the House, without transmitting to their descendants 
the expenses, or supposed expenses, of an hereditary peerage. 
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Xow, I venture tu think that this IIouso requires very little 
increiuso of practical power and prestige. I am aware that 
many persons, both in their speeches and wiating.s, have 
represented that this House is not on a level with the 
opinions of the times, and that it cannot, therefore, march 
pari passu with the House of Commons; but that does not 
appear to me to be the case. 

What, let us consider, is the composition of this House, 
as the oldest legislative body in Europe, and as the high- 
est in character and general respect*:^ Some persons ha.ve 
said that it is a House of mere landowners — that is, men 
of a, sort of upper-class farmers — and being so, that tliey 
are not as lilted as they might bo for the consideration of 
the general questions which agitate the world, lint is 
that the factV Of course many of us are landowners, and 
are not, I think, as such, incapacitated from considering 
general questions ; but it is not true that we are only 
landowners. Property of every kind belongs tu members 
of this House. are not only owners of land, but 

owners and even lessees of mines and other industrial pro- 
piudy. Among us there are also bankers, railway directors, 
and men most eminent for their knowledge of commercial 
alfairs, such iis the Har<[uis of .Salisbury and other peers. 
Tliere are others who are eminent ollicers in the army and 
navy, who are ready to enter upon discussions of interest to 
your Luidr-hips relative tothuae profccaions. There are more 
than iifly [leers who have been eminent and di.-stinguiahed 
uiend.’crs of the llituse of Commons. There art: eminent 
dijiUnnatiats like Lord StiMlford de Ivcdeliifi: and Lord 
Cowley. There are histtn-iaus, among whom I may name 
my noble ftieiid behind tne ‘ tLarl St tsdnqiej, who, if ev.-r 
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your fiOril.sliips were luisUiken on any point of hi.story, would 
sot you rij^lit, Thoro :u'c writers, both of prose and poetry, 
ineluding luy noble friend opposite (Lord Houghton), and 
another noble lord (Lord Lytlon), than whom no English 
writer can be more distinguished. There are twelve or 
liflecn peers who possess immense leasehold iwoi^erty in this 
metropolis, and wlio can assist us in discussions on property, 
and who are conversant with the wants of the middle and 
lower classes. There are eminent lawyers, and a great num- 
ber of magistrates, accustomed to judicial decisions, many of 
tliem btdug eliairmen of quarter sessions, How, if your Lord- 
ships consider this catalogue of peers with various qualifica- 
tions, is it possible to suppose that a legislative assembly 
can be more complete in its construction than the House of 
Lords isV 

This assembly, as I understand it, has existed for about 
four centuries, and I am not aware that at any period it 
has done anything to derogate from its character and dignity. 

It is not for a. member of the House to say much on the 
subject ; but during the last few days or weeks your Lord- 
ships — according to the opinions of the public Press, and of 
public opinion everywhere exj)ressed — have most creditably, 
in the eyes of the country, maintained your powers of debate 
and your general capacity in considering important subjects. 
Well, that being the case, I ask your Lordships whether you 
think there is any necessity for altering one of the funda- 
mental rules of onr Constitution — namely, that peerages 
should bo hereditary ? I venture to think there is not. 
When I consider the oj)iiiioii of the noble earl himself, that 
such a measure as he has proposed is necessary in order to 
popularise this assembly, I feel compelled to differ from him 
altogether. We have had what may be considered the test 
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of tlie opinion of tlio people transmitted to ns I’ecently by a 
gentleman supposed to represent the most popular opinions 
of the day, and one, at tlie same time, representing Iler 
Majesty’s Cloverument. That right lion, gentleman has 
publicly declared that this Bill is hut a childish tinkering of 
legislation. It is no less a person than Mr. Bright, a dis- 
tinguished member of Uer Majesty’s Government, who has 
expressed himself thus. iSTow, I want to know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government generally agree with IMr. Bright on 
this point. At all events, so far as the argument of the 
noble earl goes, us to the necessity of such a bill in order to 
make this assembly more populai*, I think the evidence of 
the right hon. gentleman in question is worthy of considera- 
tion, for he is supposed to know pretty well what the 
popular opinion is, and it would be hardly fair to make this 
an exception and assert that he cannot answer for popular 
opinion on this subject. 

The noble earl’s second reason for introducing this bill 
was, that it would give an opportunity to men of emin- 
ence and ability, hut without fortune, to enter this House. 
How, he has not given any names to prove that any eminent 
men who would have done good service in this assembly 
would have refused peerages on account of their being 
hereditary. It would be hardly becoming to mention the 
names of living persons ; but I may mention two very 
eminent meii who declined entering this House because 
they had no children. And I have always thought it one 
of the noblest feelings of liuman nature that a maji should 
not be ambitious of a seat in your Lordships’ House from 
any selfisli vanity, but in order that he might transmit 
the honour to his descendants. Your Lordships will pro- 
bably recollect the very touching letter written by Mr. 
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Oul-lce to Air. Pitt, wlion, beinj; oflbrea a peerage, ho said 
that aiiibitiun and life inul lost all interest in his heart 
since tlic deatli of his only son. On that ground ho refused 
a peerage ; and Lord iCingsdown, wlioso deatli has been so 
great a loss to this .House, to my hnowlodgo, more than 
once letused to accept a iiccrago — although ho was so emi- 
nent in his profession and was so calculated to confer 
honour on the Jtouse — because ho had no family, ft is true 
that, ultimately, ho felt it his duty to accept it. It is 
supposed that there are men wdio would accept life peerages; 
but [ very much doubt whether any such men as 3mur Lord- 
ships would wish to enter this House would do so. Of 
course, there are men udio ivould accept anything- that is 
olforcd thorn; but these are not tho2)ersons whoso admission 
the noble carl contomplatos. It appears to me that they 
would stand in such a false iiositiou that no men with the 
usual amount of pride and self-respect would accept these 
peerages. They wmuld not bo your Lordships’ peers, accord- 
ing to the true sense of the cxiwcssiou, because they would 
not be your equals in respect of i)rivilogos. They would not 
transmit the title to their descendants; and they would, 
therefore, be on a different and lower footing from the rest 
of the House. They would not bo nobles, because the very 
essence of nobility is in the succession of the title to posterity. 
They would thus bo in a Mse position, to say nothing of the 
equivocal position of thoir families, both sons and daughters, 

I do not think, therefore, the noble earl ^vould really 
get such recruits as he wishes, and such as your Lordships 
would like to see added to this assembly. If, however, 
such recruits could be got, observe the political power which 
would bo given to a Prime Minister. I have seen in the 
public prints a suggestion that a man with such a philosophic 
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mind us the luto ineinber for Westminster (Mr. Mill) might 
very properly bo mudo u life peer if such a mea.sure us the 
invsentwero passed. Now I do not think that that was a good 
illustration of the advantage supposed to be derived from 
this measure; for supposing the noble earl had been Prime 
^linister, and had created iVfr. !Mill a life peer under this 
bill, he would certainly not have popularised this House by 
admitting a man who htul just failed in an attempt to get a 
seat in the House of Commons by pupular election. Life 
peerages would present a temptation to a .Minister, much 
mure than is the case with hereditary peerages, to create 
peei-s in order to gain political strength ; and if they wert 
courted, the result would be that every year the ^finister 
would have before him a list »>f candidates for that distinc- 
tion. Thus, if the noble earl’s expectations be correct, there 
would be great objection from a political point of view. ^fr. 
Lright has spoken of the bill in terms of the utmost con- 
tempt; and whether or not he is right in thinking this bill 
would give no satisfaction to the middle and lower classes, 
it is my belief that persons who accepted tlujse peerages 
would find themselves attcmled with such inconveniences 
that they would regret having done so. At all events, I 
think that it has not been proved that this change in our 
ancient Constitiitiou is necessary or expedient, and, in the 
absence of such proof, E protest against a change in our Con- 
stitution, which has been successful in operation for more 
than four centuries. For these reasons it is thab 1 move 
that the Bill bo read a third time this day three months. 


July 0th . — Third reading of tlio Life Peerages Bill came 
on last lught in the House of Lords, which I was determined 
to oppose, although it had been supported by Lord Derby, 
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and a nmnlor of' my party. I thord'ore made 
:‘ 4 ,oer:h a'^dmht \i, and to my great satisfaction 
throwing It out by a majority of twenty-nine 
-nonvetiing to my views both my leaders and 
who had supported the Bill. I had returned 
ptii’pose to effect this, and to have done so at 
WiS an unexpected and very agreeable success. 


July 1 ‘Mh ,. — VV'Ilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, voted ^vith the 
Oo'/er/unent on the frish Church Bill. Someone obsen’in" 
him going out v/lth them in the division said ; ‘The Bishop 
of (Jx Cord hi going the wrong way.’ ^ No,’ obseiwed Lord 
Clielms/brd, ^It Is tlic road to Winchester.’ ' Lord Devon 
moved the omission of the reservation in Clause IS of the 
right of present frish bishops to retain their seats, and 
carried it by 1 82. Ife had never given Lord Cairns the 
sdgfitest Intlrriation of his motion, and had been canvassing, 
wIlJi the assistance of Lord Bath. Lord Stanhope then 
moved his amendment to provide residences for the Eoman 
Catholic priests and Presbyterian ministers, and carried 
i t hy 121 to 114. A great many Whigs voted against the 
Cove/’fiment, u-nd a number of our side with them. The bill 
then psssed, and the Ifouse adjourned at twelve o’cloclc, 

July I iiUo — Dined at the Bradfords, The House of Com- 
mons threw out the Lords’ amendment last night in the 
]>i'e;uuIdo, postponing the approprifition of the surplus, 

222. 'I'he Concurrent Bndowjuent clause was rejected 
by a nuijoi'ity of 80, and all the other ajuendments, 
except imiiuiXeriid ones, met with the same hiie, Gladstone 
Hhowiug the gi-eatest hostility a7id bitterness. He proposes 


‘ (fo waa itl’torwanJa jundo Binhop of VV^iiiclieoter. 
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to give 500,000?., in lieu of gi’ants, to tlie Church, which, 
of course, is a much smaller sum than it is entitled to. 

Juhj 21s?. — The Irish Church Bill was brought hack to 
the Lords, and Lord Cairns moved ‘ that the Lords do insist 
on the amendment made in the preamble to which the 
Commons have disagreed.’ The motion was canned by 
78. Lord Granville then adjourned the House, saying 
he could not go on with the Bill withont consulting his 
colleagues. 

July 2,2nd. — The House of Lords has agreed to a com- 
promise. Lord Cairns settled it with Lord Granville, taking 
the whole responsibility upon himself, for he never consulted 
any of his party, and a gi'eat many are much displeased. 
Loi'd Derby was so angry that he left the House. Gladstone 
wanted to throw up the bill after the debate of last Tuesday, 
when the words of the preamble were re-inserted, but he was 
out-voted in his Cabinet, and it is said that Lord Granville 
told him that if he gave up the bill he must find somebody 
else to lead the Lords. He must have intended to provoke" 
a collision between the two Houses, and the feeling he 
showed on this occasion proves, and not for the first time, 
what his sentiments are against that institution. ' 

lAthograplied Circular from Lord Cairns to the Souse of Lords. 

July 21, 1869. 

My Lord, — I am anwilling to rest upon my public statement the 
explanation of the course adopted by me on Thursday in reference 
to the Irish Church Bill ; a course -which -was, and to those Peers 
who have honoured me with their confidence must have appeared 
to be, a wide departure from the limits of duty under which such 
confidence is usually reposed. 

It was only at mid-day on Thui'sday that I satisfied myself that 
there, was a willingness on the part of the Government to make 
such concessions as it might be possible to accept, and it was not 
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unlil u low mi,.uto.i Ijcforo live o'clock that the precise deloiJsof 
tiiU'.u coiu:e.s.4ioii.s were completely .specified. 

It would liavu Ijcca an inc.xprossiblo relief to me had I then been 
able to con.snit with all, or oven some, of those with whom I was 
aelii.g; not only because I .sliould thus have avoided a serious re- 
.“ptmsibility, but also bccau.se I could liavo pointed out in private, 
what I coulil not do publicly, the material advantages which 
.appeared to me to flow from these concessions, as compared with a 
prnh)iigcd contc.st. 

io con.sult, however, or even to dela}', was obviously impossible, 
and [ had to choo.se between the idtcrnatives of declinincr an 

O 

ariangement which could not have been renewed after the debate 
)md commenced, or of accepting terms which, while they secured 
mf)rc for the Church than I believe would ever again have been 
obtained, enabled us to put an end to what was a violent, and was 
iwpitily becoming a dangerous, .stmiu upon the constitutional rela- 
tion;i of the two Jfou.se.s. 

J could not but choose, at any risk, the latter alternative, and 
the only circumstauco which could make mo regret my choice 
won 111 ho if any mcnibor of the party should suppose that I had 
wantonly, or oven willingly, taken such a step without that full 
communication and consultation which is always desirable. 

1 liavo the honour to bo, my Lord, your faithful servant, 

Caiens. 


Any list V2th.—1 arrived at Chillingliam from Lowther 
Castle, round Sir Edwin Landseer staying here, with his 
Iriend Mr. Hill, who is talcing care of him, as his mind is 
atlected, and has been so, more or less, ever since he had a 
severe accident on the railway ; yet he painted two beautiful 
life-size jjictures of red deer for Lord Tankerville. 

August 13th.— The papers to-day announce the death of 
Lady Palmerston,' which took place at Brocket, after a 
week’s illness. She was the last of the four friends— Lady 

• Lndy Pnlmerston had been the widow of Earl Cowper, and was sister 
of Lord iMelbouruo. Her younger son inherited Broadlands, Lord Pa - 
nierstou’s property iu Ilaiupshire. 
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Jersey, Lacl^^ Willougliby, and Lady Taulcerville. They 
began life together, married at the same time, were firm 
friends all their lives, and died at the same age. 

August iQtlh, — We went to Longleat, where we found a 
family party and Sir A. Paget. 

August 2'3rd. — Eetnrned to Heron Court. 

September Srd. — I was grieved to-day to hear that 
Ferdinand St. Maur died last Thursday. It must have been 
sudden, for when I saAv Lady Ulrica, his sister, at Longleat, 
she never mentioned that her bi’other was ill. What dread- 
ful sorrow has fallen on the Duke and Duchess of Somerset, 
losing their two sons within so short a time ! 

September lAth. — The accounts of Lord Dex’by are bad, 
and I am very unhappy. I got a sad letter from Freddy 
Stanley, but he does not seem to have quite given up all hope. 

September 16th. — Left Heron Court for London. I called 
to inquire for Lord Derby — the account ^vas veiy bad. I 
saw Colonel Talbot, his son-in-law, who says there is no hope. 

September 17th. — The news of Lord Derby is much the 
same. He is gradually sinking. 

September 18th. — Lady Malmesbuiy got a very pretty 
letter from Lord Stanley, full of affection for his father and 
mothei', and kindness to us, but he gives very little hope. 
There is a report that the Liverpool doctor, not calculating 
on his weakness, gave him a dose of opium equal to what he 
was accustomed to prescribe for him when in comparative 
health, and that it produced a state of collapse from which 
he has never rallied. 
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Scj)te')nbcy 2Xst . — Lord Derby still lives, 'but gets weaker 
every day j be is quite unconscious, and has taken no noiirisb- 
inent for several days. 

Sejjtcmher 23rd. — Lord Derb}'^ died this morning at seven 
o’clock. In bini I lose my greatest friend, and tlie country 
a most brilliant and accomplisbed statesman. 


The public acts wbicli will be most closely associated 
witb bis name are ibo emancipation of our slaves in the 
West Indies, wbicli be accouqilisbed when Colonial Secretary; 
in the ready recognition of the Second French Empire under 
Louis Napoleon, in spite of the grudging hesitations and 
objections of the Great Powers to follow suit ; and thirdly, 
the passing of his Eeform Bill in 1867, under which law we are 
now living and have lived for seventeen years. When Prime 
Minister, which he was three times, he was always in a dead 
minority in the House of Commons, and therefore hampered 
in all his policy. He thus never had a fair chance of 
developing his wishes, and died before the wheel of fortune 
turned, in 1874, in favour of the Conservatives, which 
enabled Disraeli to display unfettered that genius which 
will render his administration one of the great landmarks 
of English history. 

With regard to Lord Derby’s power of speech, I never 
heard but one opinion — namely, that he was the most 
popular orator of his time. This seemed proved by the 
fact that whenever he was expected to address the House 
of Lords on any great question the place could hardly hold 
the audience which flocked to hear him from every part of 
the building- — the galleries being always crowded with 
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X^eeresses. I never saw this iinpresaion made hy other 
sx^eaher there excex)ting Lord Lyndhurst. There was a 
X^eculiar charm in Lord Derby’s voice — -which was a x^wre 
tenoi* — and in the brilliancy and English character of his 
diction. If he has been called the Rupert of Debate, it 
must bo from the vigour of his charge alone, for he had 
none of the rashness of his xn’ototype, but, on the contrary, 
much reflection and calmness before action, and was very 
nervous before making a prexsired sxjoech. 

The death of Lord Derby v/as lbllo^ved, in 1870, by that 
of Lord Clarendon, the able English Eoreign Secretary, by 
the Franco-German war, and by the collapse of Louis Napo- 
leon’s Empire. I have had so many relations ^vith the latter 
which I have noticed, that I do not think it out of place, 
before I conclude my memoirs, to relate some exhsodes of his 
remaining life. 

On Axwil IS I left London for Florence, on a visit to 
Sir A. and Lady Paget,' who held the British Legation, and 
after a fortnight most agreeably x>asscd tliere, returned to 
Paris. The plebiscite had just been rex^eated, to confirm the 
Liberalised Constitution under the Ollivier Ministry, and 
resulted in an approval of the Emperor and his Government 
by above 7,000,000 votes. The Due de Gramont was just 
made Minister of Foreign Affairs, and on May 19 the 
Emx)oror gave a dinner, said to be in honour of the Duke’s 
installation, to which he invited me. 

I found him much altered in appearance, and looking 
very ill, it being three years since I had seen him. Ho re- 

‘ THa-u thu inoiuuchy of Ituly wat. unilioa, Sir A. Pag-ct was appointed 
Aiuljassador at Eoiue. Tlio Eniba'^sy residoncu near Porta Pia was a very 
bad one, but is now the best and Iiandsoinest in (bo Diplomatic Service, 
having been nearly rebuilt, principally under the direction of Lady Paget, 
who has all the instincts of art in practice as ’ \ 
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CGived me with Ida usual kincluess, and made me sit bj the 
Empress at dinner, wbere I bad the advantage of admirino- 

o O 

her beautiful shoulders. On her right sat the Due de Gra- 
inont, the rest of the company consisting of Sir John and 
Lady Stanley (^nce Tallej’rand) and some Ereuch guests. The 
Ejnpress and Gramont both abused the Press, ^vhich always 
was her bate noire. Increased liberty had been given to it, 
or rather to newspapers, and both my neighbours seemed 
to thiulc it dangerous, although the plebiscite had been so 
favourable to their wishes. After dinner the Emperor invited 
the men to the smoking-room, where he took me aside, and I 
had a remarkable conversation with him. I naturally begaia 
by congratulating him on his plebiscite, which was just counted 
up, but I found that he was not satisfied, as some 50,000 of 
the army had voted ‘JVoa.’ He, however, explained that 
this had taken jdace in certain special barracks where the 
oflicers were unpopular and the recruits numerous, and that 
300,000 soldiers had voted for him. This immediately struck 
me as strange, for I imagined his army was in numbers 
600,000, and I made the remark, to which he gave no reply, 
but looked suddenly very grave and absent. He observed 
later that EuroiDe appeared to be tranquil, and it was evident 
to me that at that moment he had no idea of the coming 
hurricane, which suddenly broke out the first week of the 
following July. 

His tone was altogether more sedate and quiet than I 
found him formerly employing. Ho speculative and hypo- 
thetical cases were discussed by him, and I feel sure that 
not a thought of the impending idea of a Hohenzollern being 
a candidate for the Spanish throne had crossed his mind. 
Count Bismarck had kept it a profound secret, and that very 
deep secresy and sudden surprise is the strongest proof of- 
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liis intention to force a quarrel upon France. The Emperor 
did not conceal, in his conversation with me, his disappoint- 
ment in regard to Italy, which had become free, and then 
was under one sovereign; and he recognised that a great 
number of his own subjects considered that he had committed 
a terrible political eiTor in being the cause of creating a 
strong and growing kingdom on the very frontier of France 
and in the Mediterranean. ‘What would Italy do to show 
her gratitude ? ’ he asked. The events of the following two 
months answered his question : ‘ ISTothing.’ 

My impression as to his having given a Constitutional 
Government to France was that it was more the result of 
bodily suffering and exhaustion from a deadly disease than 
from any moral conviction ; and that lie felt, as he must 
have done, that the life left him was short, and that his son 
would have a better chance of quietly inheriting liis throne 
under a parliamentaiy and irresponsible regime. Perhaps he 
was right, if he had found able Ministers ; but that was not 
the case, and their mismanagement at the provocations of 
Prussia under Bismarck must always be cited as the most 
incapable diplomacy ou record. 

The result of my visit and conversation with the Em- 
peror was one of extreme pain, for I saw that he was no 
longer the same man of sanguine energy and self-reliance, 
and had grown prematurely old and broken. The Due de 
Gramont was an agreeable and jiolished man in society, but 
vain and impetuous, and had more liberty of action than was 
given by the Emperor during his former to his Foreign 

Ministers. The Duke himself gave me the following account 
of the last scene on July 14, before the declaration of 
war ; — 

The Hohenzollern candidateship to the throne of Spain 
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jived me with Ins usual kindness, and made me sit bj the 
mpress at dinner, Avliero I had the advantage of admiring 
}!’ beautiful shoulders. On her right sat the Due de Gi'a- 
ont, the rest of the company consisting of Sir John and 
ady Stanley [7ica Talleyrand) and some French guests. The 
mpress and Gramont both abused the Press, "which always 
IS her bcie noire. Increased liberty had been given to it, 
rather to newspapers, and both my neighbours seemed 
think it dangerous, although the plebiscite had been so 
vourable to their wishes. After dinner the Emperor invited 
e men to the smoking-room, where he took me aside, and I 
d a remarkable conversation with him. I naturally began 
congratulating him on his plebiscite, which was just counted 
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Ms intention to force a quarrel upon France. The Emperor 
jjot conceal} in his conversation with niO} his disappoint- 
ment in regard to Italy, which had become free, and then 
was under one sovereign; and he recognised that a great 
number of his own subjects considered that he had committed 
a terrible political error in being the cause of creating a 
strong and growing kingdom on the very frontier of France 
and in the Mediterranean. ‘What would Italy do to shoiv 
her gratitude ? ’ he asked. The events of the following two 
months answered his question : ‘ Nothing.’ 

My impression as to his having given a Constitutional 
Government to France was that it was more the result of 
bodily suffering and exhaustion from a deadly disease than 
from any moral conviction ; and that he felt, as he must 
have done, that the life left him was short, and that his son 
would have a better chance of quietly inheriting his throne 
under a parliamentary and irresponsible regime. Perhaps he 
was right, if he had found able Ministers ; but that was not 
the case, and their mismanagement at the provocations of 
Prussia under Bismarck must always be cited as the most 
incapable diplomacy on record. 

The result of my visit and conversation ivith the Em- 
peror was one of extreme pain, for I saw that he was no ‘ 
longer the same man of sanguine energy and self-reliance, 
and had grown prematurely old and broken. The Due de 
Gramont was an agreeable and polished man in society, but 
vain and impetuous, and had more liberty of action than was 
given by the Emperor during his former regime to his Foreio-n 
Ministers. The Duke himself gave me the following account 

of the last scene on July 14, before the declaration of 
war : — 

The Hohenzollern caiididateshin to thp. thvriTio 
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was abandoned, and tbe Emperor was decidedly disposed 
to accept this renouncement and to patch up the quarrel, 
and tui’n this result into a diplomatic success; but his 
Ministers had avoided no opportunity of publishing- the in- 
sult to all France, and the Press stirred the anger and 
vanity of the public to a pitch of madness. None had yet 
taken advantage of this characteristic temper of the 
Emiaeror. Before the final resolve to declare war the 
Emperor, Empress, and Ministers went to St. Cloud. After 
some discussion Gramont told me that the Emijress, a high- 
sph'ited and impressionable woman, made a strong and 
most excited address, declaring that ‘ war was inevitable if 
the honour of France was to be sustained.’ She Avas imme- 
diately followed by Marshal Le Boeuf, who, in the most 
violent tone, threw down his portfolio and swore that if war 
was not declared he would give it up and renounce his 
military rank. The Emperor gave way, and Gramont went 
straight to the Chamber to announce the fatal news. 

Such was his account to me of the most momentous 
transaction which has oeciu-red in Europe since 1815. In 
it I do not see in the Emperor the same man who, with 
so much caution and preparation, bided his time before he 
attacked Austria in Italy in 1859, and who with such rare 
perseverance after years of failure and prison raised liim- 
self to what appeared to the world an impossible throne. I 
attribute this change in the Emperor, first, to his broken 
health and acute sufferings, and to a mind which had been 
weakened since he renounced his persona,! rule for the advice 
of responsible Ministers. From the moment he did this in 
18G0 and 1869 his old enemies attacked and undermined 
him with increased power, and were joined by those who 
had formerly upset, by their incapacity, the Bourbon and 
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Orleans dynasties,' all being bent on abusing the new free- 
dom he had granted. 

On March 20, 1871, Louis Napoleon landed at Dover 
after his captivity at ^Vilhelnlsln■■^he, and on the 21s>t I went 
down to Chislehursl to >ee him. 'I’lie J'hnpress and his sou 
met him at Dover, and his hearty reception by the crowd 
must have shown him the gemn'o^ity and also the grati- 
tude which the Ihiglish people felt at the steadfast policy - of 
friendship which he had for twenty years displa^'cd ft)r their 
country. After a few' minutes he came into the roojn alone, 
and with that rtMiiarkable smile which could light up his 
dark cotint<Mmnce he shouk me lusirtily by (he hand. 1 
confess that 1 never was more moved, llis (piiet and calm 
dignity and absence of all uervousne.''S and irritability were 
the gnindest e.xamplcs of human mural ccmnige that the 
severosi. Stoic could have imagined. 

r felt over[><)wercd by the po.sitiou. .All the [last rushed 
to my memory: our youth together al L’miie in 182!), his 
dreams of power at (bat time, Ids snbscunent desperate 
attempts to obtain it; Ids [irisoii, where I found him .still 
sanguine ami nmdianged ; his womlerfvd escape from Ham, 
and his residmice in London, where, in the rhds of 1818, 
he acted the .special constable like any Hnglishman. llis 
eleciion as Dre.sident by millions in francu in ISoO; his 
further one by millions to the Imperial Crown; the part I 

' TliiL-r-, Gui/.ril, 

■ iMigli-lmii'u ivnu inl)cu'd llio (’riiiu'au w.ir :m<l lii'' .wnumthulic uctitm 
when, projji'io mutn, ho tonic llicir p.irt ii^aiii'ii the hfi/im* of tlio .Viiierican 
delegatfi, who wore ooining ovor hi Iho Driti-.h paohet. .Still niuro whoii, 
in tlio eriai.s of our Iiuliim .Mutiny, otir .".ifoty it..*p(>iK]eti on rapid action, tho 
Euiporor ollorod to allow our troop.', a jia.-^-agc through France. IHs iceop- 
tion of tho English at I’ari.', during hi.-» roigii wiw o.xceptioually friendly, 
and mubt luoo boon foil and coutnu-,lLd with that which ihoy utod to ineot 
with undf-r previous Govornnionti'. 

n n 
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Iiiul iny.sfll uc(cd a.s an Kni^lwli ^Mini.slor in that event, 
wliich had reali.stal all hi>s early dreanirf; the glory of his 
reign ot tsv<*nty years over Kranee, which he had enriched 
beyond heliet,' and adi»rneil beyond all (dhcr countries and 
cajnlals ; his liheralioii ot Italy — all these memories crowded 
U[)on me as the man si<iod before me whose race had been 
so ,suecfs> fnl and romantic, now without a crown, without 
an army, without a country »»r an inch of ground wliich he 
could call hi s own, excei)t the house he hired in an English 
village'. 


I must have .'.hown, for f could r.ot conceal, what I felt, 

as, again shaking my hand, he said : ‘A la guerre, comme 
a la guerre, (j’est iuim bon de vonir me voir.’ In a quiet, 
natural way he then [)raised the Icindness of the Germans 

at. Wilhelmshillie ; nor did a single complaint escjipo liim 
during our conversation. He said he had been troiajie as to 
the force and preparation of his army, but without men- 
tioning names ; nor did he abuse any one, until I mentioned 
General Troehu, who deserted the Empress, whom Le had 
sworn to defend, and gave Paris up to the mob, when the 
Emperor remarked, ‘ Ah ! voila un drdle.’ During half an 
hour he conversed with me as calmly as iii the best days of 
his life, with a dignity and resignation which might be 
that of a fatalist, but could hardly bo obtained from any 
other creed ; and when 1 left him that was, not for the first 
time, my impression. 

When I saw him again in 1872 I found him much more 
depressed at the destruction of Paris, and at the anarchy 
prevailing over Prance, than he was at his own misfortunes; 
and that the Communists should have committed such 


' This WHS provoil by the fiicilily with which Frunce paid her enormous 
Ibrleit to Prussia for the War. 
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horrors in tlio presence of tlicir enemies, ilie Prussian armies, 
appeared to liim the very acme of humiliation and of 
national infamy. 

On January 0, lS7o, he died in the presence of the 
Empress, who never left him, released from the storms of 
a fitful existence, from intense physical sulferin!^, and saved 
from knowing the loss of his only son, whose fate she was 
soon destined to deplore alone. 
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Chimay, Prince de, ii. 119 
Cliina, dilliculty with, i. 113, 130, 
138 ; treaty concluded with 
(1811), 130; war with (1867) 
ii. 55, 00, 05 

Cholera, the visitation of, in 
1831-32, i. 39; Dr. Quin's re- 
medy, ib. ; in London (1818), 
235 ; in England (1805), ii. 311 
Chotek, Baron, ii. 151 
Chreptovich, Count, ii. 50, 79 
Christchurch Head : plentifulncss 
of black game in its vicinitj' in 
me author’s youth, i. 9 ; its cliffs 
rich in fossils, 11 sq. 

— the borough of, i. 16 ; distin- 
guished men connected with, 
ib. 

Christina, Princess (aftenvards 
Queen of Spain), at King 
Bomba’s Court, i. 30 
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Cliri.ftoplior, Mr., i. 

Christ V, ^Ir., Kn 'li.-h ^liiii.stcr :il 
Bra7.il, ii. lit»8 
Church .Vet (l.Sl.l), i. l‘>7 
Chiircliill, f.ady, ii. lla 

Cornelia ; her inarri.'e^is ii. 

:iS2, tWi") 

Church Bate Bill, ii. I'Jtl, '.i.al 
Ci.alilini, CJeiionil, ii. tlill, •JTtl 
Claiiricn'cle, Lord, i. llo, ii. lli» 
Claiiwilliani, Lord, i. 100, ‘JOii, l‘J0 
Claremont, Colonel, ii. I'.ll 
Claieiidun, I.ady, ii. 07 

— Lord, ineutiont<l, i. 172. 277, 

2'.t:), :iui, :i80, luusq., io;i, 121, 

■127, -BIO, ii. 0, 20, 11, 17, 08, 
110, Ml, 170, 17:1, 210, 208, it.'.o 
.Mj. ; ^■cune between Btui.-eii and 
him, i. 1211; letter from, ii. 121!; 
on necromancy :ind ^JJi^ituali.•^m, 
2SH ; Boreipni .Secretary (180, S), 
:!8S; hi.s death, IKl 
Clausel, Marshal, i. 121 
Clay, Mr., i. 7.7 

— Sir \V., ii. Lt 

C.erkenwell pri.sun, the cxplo.non 
at, ii. '.577 

Clermont, vi.-it to, ii. 27'.t 
Cliil'ord, Sir Augustn.'i, ii. ;!22 
Olothilde, l‘rinces,s ; her vwt on her 
own marriaite, ii. 2211 
Cluny Castle, vi.siL to, i. 2.72 
Cobden, Mr., i. 171, 1107; ii. 02, 
IS'.I, 21:7, 270 ; I're.sident of tlic 
Board of Trade (18.7‘.t), ii. Ill I 
Colhorne, Sir John, i. 1)7, US 
Colche.ster, Lord, ii. 17 
Colerid;^e, Mr., Solicitor-Cleneral 
(1808), ii. ;;88 

Collier, Sir IL, Attorney-General 
(1808), ii. 888 
Collorcdo, JIdme., i. -1:17 
Colville, Lord, i. 30:i ; ii. 72 
Comet of 1857, the, ii. 72 ; of 1858, 
13.7 

Compton, Mr., i. 57,53, 01, 90, 13:1 
Condrien, the wine of, i. IS 
Congress; of I’ari.s (1850), ii 42 
scj., 53, 208 ; on the 1‘rineipali- 
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tic.s, 150; proposed, on Italian 
atfairs, 102 sqtp, 109 .s(iq. 
Connellan, Mr. Corry, story of, ii. 
71 

Con.'-erval ive party ; their po.‘-ition 
in regard to the Corn L;iws 
(18:!9), i. 99, liil; di.sorganisa- 
titin of (185i)), ii. 53 
Convention between .-Imstria and 
the I’orte, i. 137 
Conyngham, Loul .llhert, i. 25 

— .Mr., ii. 8.7 

Coplc.-'ton (aftcrward.s Bi.-hop 
of Lland.atf), l‘ruvi..,t of Oriel, 

i. 17 

CV>o!;, Mr., tlie author’.s private 
tutor at Heivn Court :u.d Kton, 
i 1 1. 15, 17 

Corn L;iw.s, propo.-etl ahoFitiou of 
(1837), i. 7.7, (1838) 98, (1810) 
113, 117,(1811) 131,(1312) 139, 
(1SL7) 102, (ISlG) 100, 171, 
(in the nou.-.e of Lords) 172 
Corporation Bill (1835), i. 09 
Coronation of Queen Victoria, i. 
9.7 

Corrv’, Mr., i. 157 ; First Lord of 
the .\ilmir.ilty (1800), ii. 307 

— Admiial, i. -LIS 

Corti, Count (Italian .\mh!e-.-.:idor), 

ii. 1.71 

Costa, Sir Michael, ii. 2‘.Ul 
Coteroirmno, Count : hi.s duel with 
.Mr. F. St. Joltn, i. 51 
Colton tr:ide, stale of (1802), ii. 
270 

County franchi.'-e, Mr. Locke 
King’s Bill (1858), ii. 110 
Ciutj) il'itiit of I’rinco Louis Napo- 
leon (Dec. 2, 18.71), 289 .Mp 
‘Courtney, Sir William,' leader 
of rioters in Kent (1838), i. 
9:! 

Courvoi.sier, the murderer of Lord 
William Uussell, i. 110 
Covent Garden Opera House 
burnt, ii. 4:-5 
Cowley, Lady, ii. 174 

— Lord, i. 310, 323, 328, 3.37, 
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3I.S. .363, .369, .370, 387, 412, ii. 
93, 98, 104, 168, 160, 170 ; on 
the origin of the numeral ‘ III.’ 
_ in Napoleon’s title, 379 
Cracow annexed to Austria, i. 181 
Crampton, Lady (tu'e Balfe), ii. 
253 

~ Mr., i. 322 

— Mr. (American Minister), ii. 47 

— Sir John, ii. 110, 253 
Cranborne, Lord, Secretary for 

India (1866), ii. 368 ; resigna- 
tion, 366 

Cranworth, Lord, Chancellor in 
the Aberdeen Ministry, i. 377 
Craven, Lady Mary, ii. 144, 178 ; 

her portrait by Grant, 272 
Crawford, Mr. Sharman, i. 136 
Crimean war, the, 439 sqq. ; treaty 
between Austria and England, 
447 sq. 

Crinan Canal, the, laughable in- 
cident on, i. 161 

Crofters of the Isle of Skye (in 
1838), i. 96 

Cruisers, American, ii. 266 
Crusol, view from the ruined 
castle of, i. 48 

Crystal Palace (1851), strange pro- 
posal for testing its strength, i. 
270 

Curious discovery at Madrid, ii. 
399 

Curzon, Mr., ii. 76 
Custozza, battle of, ii. 357 
Gust, Sir E., ii. 48 


D airymaid and the Duke, the, 
ii. 276 

Dallas, Mr. (American Minister), 
ii. 48, 227 
— Mrs., ii. 48, 181 
Darner, Colonel, i. 68 ; acts as 
second to Lord Alvanley in a 
duel, 66 
— Mr , ii. 273 

Danish question (1868), ii. 137 
Danish succession question, the, i. 


DER 

321, 330; a convention signed, 
332 

Dannenberg, General, i. 409 
Danubian Principalities, i. 405, 
430, 437, ii. 78, 123, 126, 128 
‘ Dark Mile ’ Glen, i. 152 
Daru, Count, i. 290 
Dashwood, Admiral, i. 99 ; his 
death, ii. 399 

Death sentence on rioters (1840), 

i. 108 

Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, ii. 261 
Deficit of rents (1849), i. 239 
De Grey, Lord, i. 135 
— Lord (now Marquis of Eipon), 

ii. 221 ; Lord President (1868), 
388 

Dembinski, General, i. 249 
Denison, Mr. (Speaker, 1866), ii, 
346 

Denmark, King of : his death, ii. 
307 

— relations with Prussia, i. 229, 
246 

Deposition of Pope Pius IX. de- 
creed at Rome, i. 239 
Deputation from City of London 
to Emperor Napoleon, in favour 
of peace (1863), i. 395 
Delane, Mr. J. F., ii. 192 
Delhi, fall of, ii, 85 
De la Warr, Lord, ii. 143 
Derby, Lady, i. 304, 366, ii. 68, 
163, 222, 232, 360 

— (Fourteenth) Earl of, men- 
tioned, i. 1, 40, 58, 108, 142, 146, 
147, 161, 166, 170, 194, 204, 210, 
238, 243, 248, 276, 287, 340, 399, 
436, 449, ii. 6, 30, 41, 45, 71, 
79, 89, 200, 247, 314, 357, 360, 
364, 383 ; his perfect organisa- 
tion of hattve shooting at 
Knowsley, i. 42 ; his mental 
powers exemplified, ib. ; speeches 
mentioned, 62, 111, 377, 423, 
436, ii. 23, 47 ; the Irish Regis- 
tration Bill(1840),i. 116; letters 
from, 266, 262, 267, 271, 286, 
292, 298 sq., 312, 317, 351 sq. 
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897, iOO, IIG, 139, ii. 2, 41, 50, 
63, 67 sq., 213, 218, 232, 211, 
243, 281, 287, 289, 332, 351, 
389; opinion of Mr. Disracli’d 
speeches (1851), i. 271 ; attempt 
to form a Ministry (1851), 277 ; 
his proposed policy in tliat year, 
279; on the county francliise, 
301, 331, 416; Prime :ilinister 
(1852), 303 ; list of his JIini.stry, 
316; general election, 313; 
Chancellor of Oxford, 359 ; 
memorandum on Napoleon Ilf. s 
title, 363 ; adherence to free 
trade, 363; resignation of his 
Ministry, 375 ; praise of Lord 
Malmesbury, 377 ; Chancellor of 
Oxford, 101; his ‘Iliad,’ 

414 ; his manner of life in Lon- 
don, 134; faiU in the endeav(/ur 
to form a ilinislry (1855), ii. 6 ; 
his praise of the Peeliti 7 ; hi.s 
principle of ‘one thing at a 
time' illustrated, 21; on Life 
Peerages, 11 ; on the di-organi- 
sationof theCom-er^acive larty, 
53; on Lord Faliuerst'm's poli- 
tical tactics, 51; enthushistic 
reception by the Coriseruativus 


(1857), 62; on the Chine.-e IV.'ir, 
70; attac’ss Lord Canning, ‘.lO; 
Prime Minister : list of iiis Cabi- 
net, 97 ; joke on the ‘ W'oixlon 
Spoons of Old Ci.gl.and,’ 127 ; 
hh Reform BiU (185S), 14.5, 152, 
153; dissohcs Parliament, 167; 
defeat and resignation of his 
^linLstry, 1S7; m.ade K.G., 1?S: 
Paper Duty Bill, 29S ; on the 
Voluntters-, 230; projsjs.d of 
nmking Italy ini-o iv;o kiirgdoms 
divided by the Papal Hiates, 
2o2; jokeori Lord .John Ilu-sell, 
255; on Prince Albert's deatlr 
-C8; bis noole e.-cenions durinj 

the Cotton-famine, 255 n. ; at 
the Mansion Home flSCS), 299 
the SchhesTrig-HoL-min quel:: 

27; his translation of IH''' 


DIS 

332; Prime Mini.stcr; list of his 
Cabinet, 358; ‘a leap in tlic 
dark,’ 371; resignation, 379 ; 
.speech on the Irish Chmch Bill 
(1869), 101 ; hhs dctvtli, 112 ; 
sketch of Iris career, ib. 

Do Ilos, General Lord, i. 221; ii. 
15 

Dc.-art, I..ord, death of, ii. 336 

Devonshire, Duke of, i. GO, 113, 
11‘J, 185 

Dickens, 5Ir. Charles, i. 19 

Dietriclistein, Count, Austrian 
Amb.issadur in London, i. 227, 
229 

Dijon, visit to, ii. 270 .‘■q. 

Diplomatic lielations with Home 
Bill, i. 299 

Disraeli, Mr., mentioned, i. 19, II, 
13, 128, 161, 171, 251, 267, 272, 
277 sq., 2S3, 301, 310, 381, 101, 
101. Ill, 131, 1.39. ii. 7, 22, 28 
.30, 32, 15, 60, 69, 89, 101. 107, 
121, 1 15, 167, 178, 183, 200,232, 
213, 287, 291, 300, 30'.), 325, .379, 
3^9 ; hi.s early .-peechus in P.irlia- 
meiit, i. 11 ; challenged .Morgan 
O'Connell, 65; Iris marriage, 128; 
ait.'ic'ts on Sir It. Peel, 161, 172; 
letters from, 251, 255, 297, 313, 
382, 117, 125, ii. 1,37.217.302. 
310, .371 ; adiiliculty with Lord 
Derby, i. .303 ; jokeon his .appoint- 
ment in Lord Derby’s Ministry, 
3U9; Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Leader of the 
House of Connnens, 316; nrst 
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97; difficulties with his party, 
116 ; Eeform Bill, 156 ; the 
forty-shilling freeholder, 160; 
disliked by the party, 262; 
diatribe against Mr. Walpole, 
274 ; the Junior Conservative 
Club, 302 ; the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question, 327 ; on the 
Eeform Bill of 1866, 355 ; Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (1866), 
358 ; the ‘ Six Hours ’ Eeform 
Bill, 365 sqq. ; on Proxies, 371 ; 
Prime Minister, 378 ; dissolution 
of Parliament, 381 ; resignation, 
387 

Disraeli, Mrs., i. 128, 418, ii. 294, 
329, 387 ; anecdote of, i. 243 
Divorce Bill, the, ii. 72 
Dodwell, Mrs. : a beautiful Italian 
lady at Kome (1828), i. 25, 237 
Don Juan of Spain, ii. 74 
Donoughmore, Lord, President of 
the Board of Trade (1859), ii. 168 
Dorchester, attack on farmers at, 
i. 258 

D’Orsay, Count ; his sldll as a 
painter, i. 19 
Douro, Lord, i. 281, 366 
Douglas, Lord, i. 89, 91 
Drawing-room story, a, ii. 80 
Dresden, insurrection in (1849), 
i. 249 

Drouyn de I’Huys, i. 369 sqq., 388, 
394, ii. 13, 16, 20, 283, 286, 355 
Duke, Sir John, i. 395 
Dumas, General, i. 218 
Duncannon, Lord, i. 130 
Dundas, Admiral, i. 433, 438 
Dundonald, Lord : his death, ii. 238 
Dunkellin, Lord, i. 443, 449 ; ii. 
358 

Durham, Lord, i. 66, 96 sqq. ; his 
marriage, i. 435 

Dutch women, an example of their 
marvellous constitution, i. 19 
Duty on Paper Bill (1860), ii. 227 
sq., 232, 252 

Dynamite, clock-work apparatus 
for : the first inventor, ii. 94 
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] RAGLES in the Highlands, i. 

153 

Eastern Question, the, i. 1 20 
East India Company, i. 173 
Eboli, Duchesse d’, i. 28 
Ebrington, Lord, Lord- Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1839), i. 99 
Ecclesiastical Titles' Bill, i. 271, 
282, 286 

Ecuador, the Presidency of, offered 
to Prince Louis Napoleon, i. 158 
Eddisbury, Lord (afterwards Lord 
Stanley of Alderley), i. 2S7 
Egerton, Lord F., i. 74 
Eglinton, Lady, ii. 170 
— Lord, i. 169, 278, ii. 71 ; his 
death, 260 

Egypt, relations of, with Turkey, 
i. 105, 123 sqq., 314; affairs of, 
326 ; offered by Emperor Nicho- 
las to England as a bribe, 426 
Elcho, Lord, ii. 300 
Elgin, Lord, i. 249, ii. 23, 75, 244 ; 
Postmaster-General (1859), ii. 
191 

Ellenborough, Lord, i. 145, 460, 
ii. 6, 8, 17, 22, 61, 71, 75, 77, 89, 
127 ; President of the Board of 
Control (1858), ii. 97 ; Lord , 
Canning’s proclamation, 117, 
119 ; his resignation, 118 
Ellesmere, Lord : his death, ii. 61 
Ellice, Mr. (‘ Bear Ellice ’), i. 36, 

S3, 234, u. 197 

Elliot, Admiral, concludes a treaty 
with China, i. 130 
Elliott, Mr., ii. 110 
Elopements : of Miss Colquhoun 
Grant with Mr. Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, i. 66 ; of Lady Adela Vil- 
liers with Captain Ibbotson, 161 ; 
of Lady Adelaide Vane with 
Mr. Law, 304 

Elphinstone,General : the calamity 
of the Khoord Cabul Pass, i. 142 
— Lord, i. 60, ii. 82, 95; his 
death, 231 

Ely, Lady, ii. 26, 67, 163, 178, 264, 

267 
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Emerson Tennant, Sir, i. 354 
Emperor of Austria, abdication of 
(1848), i. 237 

‘ Enchanted Stag, the,’ ii. 200 
Espartero, General, i. 146 
Esterhazy, Prince Nicholas, i. 137, 
138, ii. 196 

— Princess, i. 221, 407 
Eton, the state of the school in 
1821, i. 16 ; incidents of school 
life, 16 ; a boy killed in a school 
fight, ib. ; fights between ‘ town 
and gown,’ 17 
Etruscan vases, i. 183 
Eugenie, Empress, i. 387, 413, ii. 
37, 66, 87, 144, 282; in Eng- 
land, ii. 18 sqq., 77 ; birth of 
her son, 44 ; injured in Orsini’s 
attempt to assassinate the Em- 
peror, 92 ; private visit to Lon- 
don, 239, 283 sq. 

Eupatoria, Russians defeated by 
the Turks at, ii. 10 
Eu, Queen Victoria’s visit to, i. 
146 

‘ Europa,’ the, burnt at sea, i. 436 
European war threatened, ii. 147 
Evans, Colonel, commander of the 
Westminster Legion in Spain, 

i. 71 ; his nickname among his 
soldiers, 76; in the Crimean 
War, 76 

Everett, Mr., i. 142 
Exhibition building (of 1862), 
Parliamentary dispute about the, 

ii. 299 sq. 

Exhibition of 1851, i, 283 
Extraordinary heat, ii. 383 
Eyre, General (American), i. 87 
— Governor (of Jamaica), ii. 344 

T^AGEL, Baron, ii. 370 
Fane, Sir Henry, i. 58 
Faucigay, ii. 224 

Favart de FAnglade, Madame, i. 
396 

Federal War in America, ii. 252, 
257 sqq.„261, 266, 270, 273 sqq., 
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278, 287, 301,- 303, 309, 335 ; 
French mediation refused, 293 
Fenian murderers executed at 
Manchester, ii. 375 
Ferozeshah, battle of, i. 168 
Fergusson, Dr., ii, 63 
Fialin, the real name of M. de 
Persigny, i. 300 n. 

Firewood, heavy cost of in France 
(1832), i. 48 

Fisheries dispute with the United 
States, i. 343, 347, 354 ; Conven- 
tion, ii. 68 

Fitz-Clarence, Lord Adolphus, ii. 
20 

Fitzhardinge, Lord : his last words, 
ii. 89 

Fitzharris, Lord. See Malmesbury, 
(Second) Earl of 

Fitzgerald, Lord Otho : his mar- 
riage, ii. 242 n. 

— Mr. Seymour, ii. 98, 220 
Fitzwilliam, Lord, i. 427 
Flahault, Comte de, i. 216, 395, 

ii. 182, 315 ; Ambassador to 
London, ii. 240 ; recalled, 286 

— Comtesse de, i. 80, ii. 213, 
237, 319 

Fleming, Mr., i. 60 
Fleury, Colonel, i. 290 
BTint guns still used by Italian 
sportsmen in 1828, i. 30 
Flood in London (1841), i. 137 
Florence, visits to, i. 23, 180 ; ii. 
392 

Fontainebleau, the Court at (1863), 

i. 411 ; a shooting party at, 412 
Fontevrault, Abbey of, visit to, ii. 

303 

Forcadel, Lieutenant, i. 74 
Force, Comtesse de la, murder of, 

ii. 43 

Foreign Enlistment Bill (1854), 

i. 450 

Foreign Office, the work of the 

ii. 310 

Foreign political questions in 1852 
risumi of, i. 320 
Forests of the Highlands, i. 153 
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* I't'riiariiia.Uu-.' by Itapluic!, i. 21 
Fort (.'oi\;<t;mtiuo (yt;l)a>'toj)ul), al- 
tack on, i. 112 

Forto.'Oik*, Mr. Cliicln.-.'.lor, .''ecrc- 
i.iry fi>r Iroland (ISiIS), ii. ;tS.S 
Fort Sninter, Ijoinljanlincnt of, ii. 
2^2 

Fo.''.''ils from tiic bhiu fioniloii clay 
fiimul on Cfiri^lchnrch clilf-s, i. 

ir> 

' FoiiM, M., i. 

Franco, incident.-^ of travel in 
(ls;t2). i. l.'i MIC] 

Fr.iiu’i.'', Sir I'lnlip, .anLcluto of, 
i. 71 

Franklin, .Sir .John : new.-, of lii.-; 
fate, i. Ill 

Franz Jo,-.i.'f (.\rcluhil;c, aflorward.-i 
Kmjicror of AiiNtria), i. 2.'>r ; 
altcmi'l to a.^.'a.'.^inaic Idni, dSo 
wj. ; with hi.-, army in Lom- 
bardy, ii. ml "'lO' I'*-’ 

.accepted Naiwicons terni.s of 
])caco, 201 

French Court, the, in IS117, i. 7S ; 

in m;is, Ul 

— Crowtj jcwcl.-^, tlio, i. O.'Jl 

— fXjjcdition to Uome, i. 2 IS .Miq. 

— language ; it.s S'tudy bani.^l^cd 
from Engli.'h iichool.s during ti)e 
long war, i. 12 

— Queen of the*, her death, ii. 
2.')0 

Frederick William of Frus-da, 
Frince: his marriage to the 
Frincess Royal of England, ii. 
72,91 

Freeborn, "Mr., i. 311 
Free-trade, i. 171 
Fremantle, Sir Thomas, i. 157 
Fuad Pasha, ii. 372 
Furious donkey, a, ii. 280 

G AllLENZ, Fickl-Marsbal, ii. 
3G0 

Gaeta, the bombardment of, pre- 
vented by the French, ii. 240 
Gaggiotti, Signora, the ‘ Corinne’ 


GhA 

of Romo, i. I S3 ; in London, 
2SS 

Gallwey, General Sir William : 
visit to hi.s villa at Chatelaine, 
i. 21 

Gamha, Count (father of Countess 
GiiicciorO, i. 28; a visit to his 
hoii.-e at Ravenna, 31 
Gambling among English visitors 
at Rome (1S2S), i. 21 
Gamekeepers : a test for clioosing 
llmin, i. 10 

Garih.aldi, i. 2.51 ; ii. 133; in the 
war in Lombardy, ISl; in 
.Sicily, 227 .sqq. ; in Naples, 2.')3 ; 
defeated at Capua, 2.35 ; in re- 
bellion against Victor Emanuel, 
27(1; wounded and captured at 
Ahjaumonte, 277 ; in London, 
.320 : on the Papacy, 321 ; on 
Emperor Napoleon, ib. ; wly’ ho 
so soon left England, 322 ; ar- 
rested (1867), 373 
Gamier Pages, M., i. 220 
Garotters, ii. 288, 295 
‘ Gazington ’ hounds : a scratch 
pack kept by 2Ir. Welby, Lord 
E. Thymic, and the author when 
at Oriel College, i. IS 
Geneva, a visit (o, i. 20 
George IV.: Eton boys took bis 
side in the trial of Queen Caro- 
line, i. 1(5 

German States, the, and the war 
in Lombard}", ii. 203, 205 
Gbuznee, capture and destruction 
of, i. Ill 

Gilbert, Gener.al, i. 248 
Girardin, M. Emile de, i. 219 
Glenelg, Lord, ii. 42 
Glen Maly, i. 151 
Gladstone, Mr., mentioned, i. 167, 
209, 277, 3C3, 418, 420, ii. 6, 10, 

57, CO, 63, 64, 99, 122, 125, 170, 

300 ; bis personal appearance 
(in 1844), i. 165 ; opposition to 
Mr. Disraeli, 333 ; proposed en- 
try into Lord Derby’s Ministry, 
369; Chancellor, of the Es- 
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chequer iu the Aberdeen Minis- 
try, 378 ; Oxford election (1852), 
381 ; opposed the proposal to 
repeal tax on advertisements, 
398 ; his first Budget, ib. ; in- 
vited to join Lord Derby (1855), 
ii. 9 ; desirous to join Lord Derby, 
56 ; refuses to join Lord Derby 
(1858), 97 ; thoroughly opposed 
to the Derby Ministry, 100 ; 
Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands, 143 ; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 191 ; Eeform Bill 
(1860), 228 ; violent speech 

against Palmerston, 231 ; the 
duty on fire insurances, 270 ; 
Reform Bill (1866), 349 ; Bill 
for Redistribution of Seats, 
353 ; resignation, 357 ; resigna- 
tion of leadership of the Oppo- 
sition, 369 ; angered at Mr. 
Disraeli’s elevation, 381 ; attacks 
his Government, 384 ; Prime 
Minister ; list of his Cabinet, 
388 ; his Irish Church Bill, 391 
sqq. ; his sentiments against 
the House of Lords, 409 
Gloucester, Duchess of : her death, 
ii. 67 

Goderich, Lady ; anecdote of her 
little daughter, i. 253 
Goodrick, Sir H., i. 53 
Gold, exceptional case of rent paid 
in, during the Napoleonic wars, 
i. 7 

Goojerat, battle of,'i. 245 
Gordon, Sir Arthur, i. 346 

Robert, i. 345 

Gore, Mrs. ii. 28 

Gorgey, dictator of Hungary, i. 
262 

Goritz, battle of, i. 228 
Gortschakoff, General, i. 363, 437 ; 
his panegyric on the Duke of 
Wellington, 369 

Goschen, Mr., President of Poor 
Law Board (1868), ii. 388 
Gough, Sir Hugh (afterwards Lord 
Gough), i. 168, 240, 245 
70L. IT. 
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Goulburn, Mr., i. 106 
Grafton, Duchess of, i. 437 
Graham, Sir James, i. 145, 163, 
277, ii. 120, 125 ; over the Ad- 
miralty in the Aberdeen Minis- 
try, i. 378; his violent spepch 
against Louis Napoleon, 392 
Gramont, Due de (Lady Tanker- 
ville’s father) : anecdotes of 
Louis XV. told by, i. 47 
Granby, Lord (afterwards Duke of 
Rutland), ii. 46 ; leader of the 
Protectionists, i. 206 
Grand tournament. Lord Eglin- 
ton’s, i. 105 

Grant, General (American), ii. 
309, 336 

Sir Patrick, ii. 82, 91 

— Miss Colquhoun (Mrs. Brinsley 
Sheridan), i. 66 

— Sir Colquhoun, i. 66 
Granville, Lady, i, 60 

— Lord, mentioned, i. 59, 128, 
293, 313, 320, 447, ii. 23, 63, 
77, 116, 263, 309, 352, 409; 
President of the Council (1854), 
377 ; Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (1854), i. 436; 
President of the Council (1859), 
ii. 191 ; Colonial Secretary 
(1868), 388 

Gravel Pits (Sebastopol), the at- 
tack on, ii. 25 
Greathed, Colonel, ii. 89 
‘ Great Stag of Gusach, the,’ i. 199 
Greek Question, the (1850), i. 261, 
351, (1862) ii. 287 ; treaty 
signed, i. 366 

Greville, Mr. Charles, ii. 86, 163 

Hem-y, ii. 153 

Grisi, Madame, i. 270 
Gros, Baron, French Ambassador 
to London, ii. 286 
Grosvenor, Lord (now Duke of 
Westminster), ii. 349, 355 
Grey, Lord, mentioned, i. 36, 58, 
61 sqq., 248, ii. 57, 71, 95, 99, 
116, 212, 214, 221, 226 ; descrip- 
tion of his family life, i. 36 ; 
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tor at Berne and tlio lla.t:iie, 
i. 17 n. 

Harris, Mr. George, ii. :!7, 51 ; lii*, 
niis'-ion to I'rincc Louis Ka]ir>- 
Icon, i. .'110; letter from, :iS5; 
Ids death, ii. S5 

— Mr. j?iT MalinC'bury. (I'ir.st) 
Karl of 

Harrison, Caj't.'un (of the ‘Great 
Er.stcm ’), drowned, ii. 21.‘l 
Hartington, Ixird, rostinastcr- 
Genend (LSr.S), ii. hSS 
Harvey, Sir«lohn, i. 1‘20 
Ha.stings, I„-\dy I'long i. 101 
llatherlcy. Lord, l/ord Chancellor 

(ISOS)', ii. nss 

Ha\ clock, Gencnil, ii. 70, 55, 87. 

01 ; his de.ath, '.>2 
Hay, l>.ady K.. ii, 10 
Haynau, rilanshal, i. 210; attack 
on, in London, 3f.2 
Hnyter, Ca])t,ain. ii. 555 
Hcathcole, Mr., i. ‘.<S 

— Sir Gilbert, i. 57, 282 
Heaths near llournornouth, used 

to bo rich in objects of nalunil 
history, i. 10; the barrow.s on 
them, 11 

Helena, Princc.ss, her marriage, ii. 
51.0 

Hen-harrier (a spceic-s of hawk): 
formerly favourc'l the locality 
where Bournemouth now stands, 
i. 0 ; a gamekeeper's method of 
finding their nc.sts, 10 
Henley, Mr., i. 278 
Herbert, Lady JIary, i. 77 

— Lord. Sir Herbert , M r. Sidnej" 
Herbert, Itlr. , Sidney, mentioned, 

i. i:!!!, 157, 1G2, IGO, 255, 25G, 
277, 51 G, 5G8, 5G0, ii. 5, 21, 5G, 
G5 sq., 185, 217 ; his passionate 
attack on the author, i. IGtt; 
letter from, 257 ; part -proprietor 
of the ‘ Jlorning Chronicle,’ 
317 n.; War Secretary in the 
Aberdeen Itlinistry, 578; letter 
from, ii. 38 ; his views on Eus- 
sian aggression, 30 ; ^Yar Sccrc- 
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tary (1850), 101 ; illness and 
de.ath, 25t> sq. 

Herbert, Mr.-. Sidney, i. 500 
Hoion Court, account of, i. 0; its 
neighbourhood a great resort of 
smuguders, 7 

Herries, Mr., i. 278 sq., 283 
Hertford, Marrjuis of, i. 222, 551 
lle''-e, Marslud, ii. It'G, 215 
Highcliffe, its dangerou- po-ilion, 
i. 275 

Highlands, the : value of sporting 
right.s in 1852 and now, i. 51 
Hill. Mr., Briti-h Minister at 
Naples (1828), i. 28 
Hohenrollcrn c-andidateshiji to the 
thr(>ne of Sjedn, the, ii. -115 sq. 

— Prince, ii. 1 IG 

lloldlmrg, aCharti-t leadcr(18K>), 
i. 108 

Holland, Queen of. S r Queen of 
the Netherlands 

Holy Place-', tlic, i. 575 sqq., 5S5, 
50G 

lloojH'r, Mr., chairman of customs, 
anecdote of, i. G 
Hope, Admiral, ii. 207 
Horsfall, Mr., ii. 251 
Hot ham. Sir Charle-, i. 100, I2G 
Hounil- : the author I'art-owner of 
a sciatch p:ick when at Oriel 
College, i. IS 
Howard, 51rs., i. tt IG 
Howiek, Lord. i. 10, 02 

— (Lord Grey’s hou-e), a visit to, 
i. 50 

Hudson, Sir .lames, i. 558, ii. 51, 
150, 155, 115, L55, 108, 171, 
257 

Hughenden, visit to, ii. 320 
Hugon, Adiniml, i. 122 
Hume, IMr., his motion on the ' 
allowance to Prince Albert, i. 
100 

Hungiiry, revolution in, i. 221 
Hunting in 1852, i. 55 
* Hunt, Lord,’ leader of agrarian 
rioters in Wiltshire and Hamp- 
shire (1830), i. 30 
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JlniTicanoon Locli Arkaij^.ii. l-iT ■ 
in Hampshire (18GG), 347 
Hyde Park riot (iSCG), ii. 3G2 
Hylton, Lord, ii. 53, GS 


IPBOTSON, Captain, i. 161 
-I Ibrrdiim Pasha, i. 12G, 127 
Hlogiblo writing of .some iilinisters, 
i. 318 

Income tax, i. 201, 210, 271, 2S3 ; 
abortive demonstration against, 
218 ; reduction of (IS.ll), ii. GO 
India Bill (1853), the, i. 404 
Indian Government Bill (1858), ii. 
121, 124, 127 sq. 

Indian Hutinj' (1857), ii. 73, 76, 
80 sqq. 

Infernal machine, one on show, ii. 
145 

‘ Influence,’ tlie, at Madrid, i. 200 
Inkorraan, battle of, i. 444; the 
Bnssian loss at, 447 
Innspruck, description of the 
■women of, i. 177 ; a letter of 
Lord Fitzharris’s found at, 178 
Insurrections of 1348, the, i. 
207 sqq. 

Inverness, Duchess of, i. 76 
Ionian Islands, cession of, to 
Greece, ii. 289 
Irby, Mr., i. 68 

Ireland, the abortive rebellion 
(1848), i. 232 ; a Franchise Bill 
(1850), 268 ; a Tenant Plight 
Bill, 362 ; state of, in 1869, ii. 
399 

Irish Church ; the question in 1 835, 

i. 61 ; the Kesolutions on (1868), 

ii. 384 ; Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, 
391,400 sqq., 408 

— Corporation Bill (1836), O’Con- 
nell’s failure in the debate 
thereon, i. 73 

— Poor Law Bill (1847), i. 193, 
(1849) 251 

— Eegistration Bill, Lord Stan- 
ley’s, i. 116; Lord Morpeth’s, 
129 


JVN 

Ironclads (American), engage- 
ment between, ii. 270 

Isle of Serpents (Danube) seized 
by the Russians, ii. 49, 65 

— of Skye, sport in the, i. 63 ; the 
crofters, 96 

— of Wight, 3 sqq., 58 

Ismail, the blo'wing-up of, ii. 49 

Italian question, ii. 156; a Con- 
federation, with the Pope as its 
head, proposed, 198 

Italy, visits to, i. 23 sqq., 177 sqq. 

Ivrygoyen, the old Due de 
Gramont’s servant, 1. 47 

Izzett Mahomet Pasha, appointed 
Pasha of Egypt (1840), i. 126 


JAMAICA BILL (1839), i. 100 
Jamaica, insiu’rection in, ii. 
343 

Jarnac, M. de, i. 215 
Jaucourt, Count de, ii. 75, 115, 
190 

Jefferson Davis, Mr., ii. 339 
Jellachich, Ban of Croatia, i. 235, 
245 

Jellalabad, held by Sir R. Sale, i. 
141 

‘ Jem Macdonald,’ i. 432, 446 
Jenks, Dr., mentioned, i. 22 
Jersey, political refugees in, i. 
346 

— Lady, i. 19, 161, 224, 308, 315, 
366, 395, ii. 144, 233; her 
death, 368 

— Lord, i. 308, 316 ; his death, ii. 
208 

Jewish Disabilities Bill, i. 207, 
209, 230, 283, 398 ; ii. 110, 125 
Jocelyn, Lady, i. 280 ; ii. 391 

— Lord, i. 233, 368, 416 
Johnstone, General (Confederate) 

ii. 303 

Joinville, Prince de, i. 164 
Josefstadt, battle of, ii. 369 
Juarez, ii. 274 ; French defeated 
by, 335, 338 

junior Conservative Club, ii. 302 
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KAU 

AllEAK, island of (Persian 
Gnlf), occupation of, ii. 5G 
Kars, tile fall of, ii. 34, 40 
Keate, Dr., Master of Eton, men- 
tioned, i. 16 

Keilmansegge, Count (Hanoverian 
Minister), ii. 105, 176, 292 
Kellett, Captain, i. 406 
Kelly, Sir Fitzroy, ii. 361 
Kent, Duchess of, i. 113, 345, ii. 
116 

— Duke of, i. 95 

— Miss Constance, case of, ii. 
337 sq. 

Kertch, capture of, ii. 26 
Kessner, Baron, i, 188 
Khoord Cabul Pass, the calaniit}' 
at (1842), i. 140 

Kinglake, Mr., ii. 116, 218, 356; 
letter from, 220 ; his ‘ History 
of the Crimean IVar,’ 291 
Kingseote, 'Mr., ii. 287 
Kimberley, Lord, Priiy Seal 
(1868), ii. 388 

Kinnaird, Lord, visit to, at Foalar 
in Athol, i. 63 

Kisseleff, M., i. 371; his account 
of the conp d'etat of Dec. 2, 396 
Knightley, Sir Charles, i. 285 
Knowslej’’, visits to, i. 42, 161, 235, 
287, 414 

Knox, Mr., Editor of the ‘ Morn- 
ing Herald,’ i. 254, 286, 299 
Koniggriitz (or Sadowa), battle of, 
ii. 359, 361 

KorsakoS, Madame, mot on her' 
, dress, ii. 348 
Kossuth, i. 262, 287 n., 297, 346 
Kung, Prince, ii. 244 


ABLACHE, i. 251 
Laird, Mr. ; case of the two 
vessels built by him for the 
Confederates, ii. 306 
La Marmora, General, ii. 62 
Lamartine, Madame, i. 230 
— M., i. 217, 229 ; his mot on the 
procession of laundresses, i. 223 


LIB 

Lamoricifere, General, i. 231, 289, 
293 ; as Papal General, ii. 233, 
235 

Lancelotti, Princess, i. 183 
Landseer, Sir E., ii. 410 ; his por- 
traits of Lady Fitzharris (1832), 

i. 64, 88 ; quarrel with Mrs. 
Norton, 266 

Langiewicz, the Polish Dictator, 

ii. 295 

Lansdowne, Lady, i. 282 

— Lord, i. 17, 62, 130, 241, 275, 
311, 375, 378, 416, 418, ii. 13; 
letter from, i. 311; his death, 
ii. 363 

Latour, Count, murder of, i. 235 
Lauriston, Colonel, i. 290 
Lawrence, Mr. (American Minister, 
1851), his wife’s mot about him, 
i. 282 

— Sir .Tohn, ii. 179 

Layard, Mr., ii. 26, 30 ; Under- 
Secretarj’’ for Foreign Affairs 
(1861), 257 

Ledru Bollin, M., i. 219, 229, ii. 
13 

Lee, General (Confederate), ii. 

278, 301, 303, 336 
Leeke, Admiral Sir Henry, ii. 66 
Ledo, Gencnal, i. 293 
Lennox, Lady Augusta, her mar- 
riage, i. 288 ; receives the cour- 
tesy title of Princess, 321 

— Lord Henry, i. 412 ; ii. 168 
Leon, Count, intended duel of 

with Pi'ince Louis Napoleon, i. 
112 

Leon, Don Diego, i. 137 
Leopold, King of the Belgians, i. 
350 

Les Baux, visit to, ii. 323 sq. 
Lesseps, M. de, i. 249 
Leuzen, Baroness, i. 102 
Levtie, amusing scene at a, ii. 236 
Lever, Mr. Charles, ii. 291 
Lewis, Sir G. C., ii. 93 ; Home 
Secretary (1869), 191 ; War 
Secretary (1861), 267 
‘ Liberating Greek Army,' the, i. 24 





I,:i<ly, i. IS'J 
I.ifld.-ll, Mr., i' 

l.ii'Vcn, I’rinc‘ --‘ii' dc, i. 7.^, H'J, 1(32, 
•'K!7, (IS, ii. ;i'.i ; lu-r death, 
r.c, 

I. iff tiiiard-,, ut their 

tare fur the e;uiij>ai;;n (»f ISl.’i, 
i. I 

Life I'lcrnye*! ((ue'itii>n, tlie. ii. 

(J, i:i; ihll .'i!0, ioi>, 

H>2 

I.iiiridt), l.'iril, i. 310 
-- I’rc'-idedt, a-.-,!' ■^iiintirm of, ii. 
:i:i7 

I.t'ihon, iie'iirreeiioa at (ISIO), i. 

] o»» 

(.(■•‘■a, iia\;d hatth' of, ii. 303 
hittlecoti', ^!^'elle of a story in 
• llohel.y,’ i. 13S 
hit tier. Sir John. i. lOS 
hoc;»l history record.s jtre.served in 
I'ranee, ii. 2S I 

hofli Arkdi;:, dcscriitlinn of, i. 
1 . 7 1 

hocke-Kiii':, Mr. (10/. county 
franchi.se), ii. 21'.' 

I/>cUo, Mrs., i. S8 

hoftu.s, I/idy AupusttW, ii. 3.73 

— Lord .\upustus, ii. HO 
I,ola Montc.s, account of, i. 20S 
Lombardy, revolution in (1818), i. 

223 ; anne.\ed to Sartlinia, ii. 
10 !) 

Londesborough, hadj’, her mar- 
riage to Lonl Otho Fitzgerald, 
ii. 213 n. 

Londondcriy, Lady, ii. 100 ; mis- 
hap with licr dress, i. 281 

— Lord, i. 281 

Lonsd.'dc, Lord, i. 31 C; letter from, 
-110 

Lonla, House of, .and the Keform 
Hill of 1832, i. 37; Municip.al 
Keform Hill (1835), 09 
Loughborough, Lord, ii. 70 
Louis Philippe, attempts to assas- 
sinate him (1835), i. 08, (18-16), 
171 ; another plot against his 
life (1837), 73; visit to Windsor, 


,MAO 

15.7; abdication and dethrone- 
ment, 212; arrivjd in England, 
217 

Louis XV. : liis favourite dish, i. -17 
liOvaine, Lord, Vice-President of 
the Council, ii. 158 
liovc. Captain, m.a.ster of late Lord 
M.'dmeshury’s oflicial yacht, the 
‘ .7[cKlina,’ i. 5 
— flcneral, i, 310 
Lowe, Mr., ii. 319, 35C; Chancel- 
lor of the Exchecpier (1808), 
388 

— -Mr.':., ii. 350 

Lucan, T.ord, i. .j-l 1 ; ii. 21, 125 
Lucom, inf.amous proclamation at, 
ii. 208 sq. 

Lucknow, Ifavolock’s advance on, 
ii. 81 ; the relief of, 85, 89, 91, 
112 

Lushington, Mrs, (Mrs. Carnac), 

i. 1 1-1 

Lu.xcmbnrg question, between 
France and Prussia, ii. 369, 371 
Lyndhurst, Lord, ii. 23, 42, 263 ; 
his portrait painted by Count 
d’Orsay, i. 19 ; a great speech 
by, when eighty-eight years old, 

ii. 228 

Lyons, Admiral, i. 439 ; ii. 40 

— Admiral Lord, i. 1 6 

— Lortl, ii. 152, 200 

— Mr., ii. 107 

— visit to, ii. 270 sq. 

Lyster, Colonel, i. 60 


■jlTACCLESPIELD, Lady, ii. 309 
I'-L MacDonald, Norman, i. 280 
JIaeJIahon, General, ii. 129 
MacNaghten, Lieutenant-General, 
murder of, i. 140 
Macdonald, Lord, i. 63, 55, 96 
Madiai affair, the, i. 363 
Madrid, insurrection at (1840), i. 
122, 137 ; the Court of (1847), 
202 ; description of the country 
around, 203 

Magdala, fall of, ii. 380 
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Mfi’_N nisi-, Sir Arlliiir, i. .’ILO, 

:i •_’!>, ii. I'.'f, 

Mafif-tit:!. i'.'iMlc ‘'if, ii. IS.*! 

AIz.trnan. i. 

MahnO'btirv, A'-iiiiitt''- nf (I.n<)y 
ICinnia TaniaT.-illc), inriitinni-'l, 

i. :c., r.O. 77 I'U •-■1?. 

:!27, •J-'i’, "oj, :;ic», 

4i<{. n:.. s:!7. 

ii. rj. I'.i. f'.«. I'Ai, i;!i. 1 10, 

ir.:;. 17-^;. 27;'. .'sj'. :i.'.7. 

:!7!. "‘.'2, 411 : llif “» 

lii-r i. la rr-air.i;*'' 

in n icri'i!’.'. ;i<-fiilrnt, ri2 ; 
ivrrai'. illnc"--, ii. tii'ii'i 

M:ili!K-^bnn', (rir-t) Karl nf; 
Urnin Tutir! l>.aj'.!i :itln'’l i<> him 
hy hi‘^ nisch: (Mr. lUwij" r), i. 
ti ; m:uri''l n i!:iti,'h!< r of Sir 
.\. Amy.niiil, ih. : '.i-i;' the 

anlV.w r.n'l In'- hr‘>!!i' rnt 
fat WiiiilMirni'). 1^1; !■!*■ ‘hath, 
17 ; hi-= ' l)i]'l 'tn;i!i'' .hmnt.il 
ami Oirn-’-jxinih-iirc ‘ )Hil>li^!u-(l 
by tin,* author, 41, bib 

Mriliiif'biiry, (S'lVit'.il) Karl of : a].- 
IKiiiito'l Uiaicr-Sc'Ti'tary to tlip 
J'orcitrii tlinci* D!i ib<' ilny 
a*! tbft fttillinr v.a'- l-oni, i. V! ; 
his ]>i>litie:!l priiiripb-s, 2, 12 ; 
(i’itv('nii>r of tin- Ish- of M'ijrht, 
2 : his fidif'i.al y.'U’ht, tin- •Me- 
dina,’ 1 ; his loner sorruw for the 
los-s of hi' wife, 1 I ; liejii ail 
(■xact journal of hi.s spirt for 
forty years', lb.; ripposi'il tin' 
Itcfonn Kill (l.^:! 2 ), 12; hi<: 
(loath, KiTi; (lisCiivr-ry by tin* 
mithor ()f a loiter of his at 
Inn'pnielr, 178 

Malmesbury, (Tliiril) Karl of ; hi.s 
birth, i. 2; incidmits of his 
(rhildhoofl, 2 (.qq. ; at llichinoiid 
llou.st', 4 ; anecdote about tlur 
‘fdodinu’ (hi.s father’.s- yacht), 
o ; ill Heron Court, 0,; rriiroitfrr 
with siuutrfrlci-s, 7 ; death of hi.s 
mother, 11 ; at school at. Wim- 
borne, 12 ; persecuted by his 


.M.\I, 

sehotdfi'llow.s as the son (if n 
* rnlpi-ride,' K! ; enthusiasm for 
relleetinir fos-ib, I ( ; at Kton, 
1.7; fa-r to 'I'll neh (l.roilier of 
tin’ pii'M'iit .\ri'hbishop (.f I)nb- 
lin>, Iti; nt'-eis Tom .^1oorc at 
Itowood, 17 ; at thii’l C’sdh'ire, 
c lx fold, 18 : imets l’rine>' I,ouis 
Najs'h'i'ti, 1'.'; incidents of a 

\i-it to tin- Continent, 2d ' qfi. ; 
;e-t'id» nl.illy rei'ei%'i.'ad;in;'< rous 
v.ouiid, 2l ; ri! rioreiie<>, 2.'t ; 
'“■lal lif*' in r.otite, 21; spin 
niiib r ditlieid; ie-, 27 ; meets the 
C-itini* ■ . (iuiivioli, 2fi : Kiinr 
IJojnha indire'';!y .s-'iV( s his life, 
27; in a- form in the .Mi-diter- 
nim an. 2'* ; arn-sted by Nea- 
jsditisti j-ila*'-, 2‘.t ; a se. iin in 
the Kay of I'.ai'e, ib. ; j.re-enlisl 
at t'o'.ut :it N;>|i!es, :!() ; aids 
Coiinti-s tiulecioii to O' cap; 
from lioaie, 21 ; an li.ali.an 
family of sporl.* men, ib. ; intn)- 
(ineed (.1 tliir.'ti Uoitetee and 
rrimv- I^uiis Niijkibsui, It:!; 
return to Kmd.'iml, Iir. ; nitirtie-. 
l.ady Kmma 'J anherv ilb-, 2.7; 
\isif. Kail lirey (at llowieU), 
tSi’i : lii foim Hill riot at D.arlimr- 
Ion, 27 : rliolera (jiitletaie in 
Koinlon, :i‘.t ; :i'.:rarian riots in 
liampsbire, ib. ; inlivdueed to 
l.ord Stanh'.v (afterw.-inls fonr- 
tci-nth l.'arl of Herby), hi; lir.-t 
tabes a strontr part in politic.s, 
•II : is appointed to tile l''oreijrn 
Dfliei-, ib. ; jiiiblishes his };nitid- 
fallu'r'.s •Diploniatie.lournal and 
Correspnidenei',’ ib. ; risnjijKiinl- 
ed III the I’lin'iqn Otlioe (I.STiS), 
ib. ; visif.s to Know.shy, 12 ; llio 
aiithor’ri deep feelintr for the 
loss of I/wl Uerhy, ib. ; 1 ravels 
with his wife througli Fnincc 
.and Italy, -iri .sqq. ; a ho-it acci- 
dent on the Lake of tieneva, 
.72 ; paniphlel. on the Hasquo 
7Var, 77; invited to stand for 
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rorl-iiionlli, 77; !ii" iniUcr, :» 
r.iris i’(, 7;i; nl Hn' Vit- 
;:iillr'‘^ /,V,* (1 H:i 7). SO; f.-iilun- 
;tt r<irt-<intiii(li flrclinn, S'*_' ; 
sliiH)!,. wild fiw;u)s in ilir Avon. 
H7 ; )>>rtr:vii of I.nily I'’it/li:irri‘. 
piinli’d by l,:iiid‘-o<'r, SS ; itt 
SS ; III Qui'on Vic- 
tori.’iV coronaiion, ;i.', ; at I.ord 
liidiiiton^ (iraiid 'roiirnaincnt, 
lor,; candiilaic for Wilton, Kilt ; 
di'atli of lii'" fatli'T, i;tti; in n 
(jiiadrillo at n State I!:ill, 1(1 ; 
vi'il to rrinc'“ Loiii'i Napoleon 
at Hall), I.'m ,'^ijfj. ; at a ‘ powder 
ball,’ li'iO; atiacbwl by Mr. 
Sidii'-y ncrbiTl for leaving; re<d. 
Id;'; ini'ct', I., mis Najioleon in 
London, 1711, LM7; vi.siL to 
(iennany and Italy, 17o riq.; 
Lola Monte,', ‘JOB; on diplomatic 
relations with Home, J0!> ; dc- 
licit of rents (IBl'.'), ‘Jill*; inter- 
views with the Prince President 
(liOnis Naiioloon), ‘JIB, J50; 
Protectionist niovcmont, 2ri7, 
i’dl) ; Lord Stanley’s allemj't to 
form a flovernment (IB.'l), ‘J77 
s(jil. ; Foreign Secretary (ISoJ), 
:ior> .«pj. ; letters from ; to Lord 
W’c.sl moreland, .'IL'I, .'127, 

BBS; to Sir Stratford Canning, 

B1 1 ; to Lonl Cowley, BIB, B21, 
BJB, BBS, BB7, B70, B7B, B7t’., ii. 
;>B, 1)3 sqq., 100, 109 sapp, 113, 
120, 12B, IBI, IBO scjc]., M‘J, M5 
sqip, 119, 15], 15B, 155 sqq., 
1C‘J, 101, 107, 109, 171, 170, 
ISO, 190 Kq, ; to Lord Bloom- 
field, i. B21, BB2, BBl; to Mr. 
Crampton, i. 32B ; to Sir Ham- 
ilton Seymour, B2'l, B07 ; to 
Hon. Charles Murray, 320; to 
Hon. P. G. Scarlett, 327, 331, 
339; to Lieut .-Col. Bose, 330; to 
Sir James Hudson, 338 ; to Mr. 
Buchanan, BIO ; to Sir II. Bnl- 
wer, 311, 312; to Lord Derbj’, 
i. 318, 355, ii. 15, 215 ; to the 
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Queen, 372 ; to Kinperor ICa- 
l>olcon, 381 ; to Lord Stanley, 
'»• 31 ; to Ixird Canning, ii, 117; 
to Count tValewski, ii. 130; to 
Count Pcnsign)-, ii. 30.7 ; at Bal- 
moral, i, 315; the question of 
Napoleon’s title, 3C1 ; national 
defence.'', 3(18; jiraiscd by Lord 
Horby, ,‘}77 ; resignation, 378 ; 
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Iron Objects : No iron objects were found in cromlech A at Polechetti Cheru- 
gudda. But in B and C some stirrup like objects and hoes were discovered. In B 
an iron spear about 3 feet in length was found. While at Dongatogu a knife and a 
hoc were found. Although all of them have been discovered in extremely rusted 
condition, yet comparatively they arc better prcscr\'cd than other objects. These 
people appear to have been good metallurgists. 

Pottery : It is very' difficult to form any definite opinion about the pottery that 
was placed in the tombs of these ancient people, because no complete pieces have 
been recovered. Potsherds have been discovered in considerable number but they 
do not help to form any opinion about the shape or polish of the pottery. Usually 
they arc of light red colour 

Bones : In opening the tombs the prehistorian is keenly interested in taking out 
the bones in as complete a form as possible. But it will be in vain to search for bones 
in these tombs. As already pointed out no attempt was made to preserve the body. 
Even the Sarcophagi arc invariably without lids. The occasional opening of the 
chamber for entering fresh bodies must have been detrimental to the preservation 
of bones. Besides the crevices between the slabs gave free admission to destructive 
animals who sometimes used these chambers as dwellings. Therefore, we should 
not be surprised if objects inside the cromlech arc found in extremely disturbed 
condition. 

The art of stone cutting seems to have made considerable advance during 
those days. They have split big rectangular slabs about three feet thick from the 
rock. The construction of the sarcophagi and the curved slabs of the rings show their 
great skill in cutting and dressing stone as also their knowledge of geometry. The 
rings around the cromlechs are perfect circles. 

The great expanse of the cemeteries suggests that a town of the people 
to whom these graves belong must have flourished somewhere in the vicinity. During 
my short stay, I must confess, I could not succeed in locating it. The search may 
be taken up at a more suitable time. It is quite likely thai these people might have 
preferred to make their places of last repose more durable than their transitory dwel- 
lings and if we do not succeed in discovering the remains of pretentious buildings 
we must at least get some data about their mode of life and the condition of their 

dwellings. 

The architecture of these graves is plain and simple. They consist of a small 
Chamber looking like a table raised above the ground. The top is invariably of mono- 
lithic slab of varying dimensions, the greatest length, width and thickness of the slab 
being 12 ft., 8 ft., and 3 ft., respectively. The slab is supported and held above the 
ground by smaller slabs (each roughly measuring z'Xz'Xi') which generally vary 
in number, the maximum number being twelve and the minimum being four. It is 
difficult for me to say whether subsequent to the construction of the chamber, sup- 
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ports have been removed leaving in some cases the bare number necessary to support 
the top slab. The chamber has been constructed on a sheet of rock and where it was 
not available a slab of rock equal to the size of the interior of the chamber has been 
fitted in. The thickness of one bottom slab that I could examine is i' 3". 

Majority of the chambers have got a ring of stones around them which has got a 
diameter even of thirty-five feet in some cases. The stones of the rings have been 
in some cases dressed into the shape of an arc so skilfully that they form a complete 
circle. The area between the chamber and the ring in some cases slopes towards 
the ring and is paved with rubble. This was done probably for draining away rain 
water from the chamber. 

These interesting cemeteries of the old, deserve a most sympathetic and consi- 
derate treatment. They show signs of a high civilization and culture in this part of 
the country which is thinly populated and extremely backward in our modern civili- 
zation. Descendants of the primitive people are still to be found in great number 
in these parts and are locally known as Reddis. The conservation and preservation 
of these cemeteries will certainly require enormous amount. The trees will have 
to be cut down and treated with chemicals in order to check their future growth. 
Cemeteries by themselves have got a most pity inspiring sight but this effect at these 
places is highly aggravated by the devastation caused by the natural agencies. These 
graves have suffered not only by atmospheric effects but also by the unchecked 
wild growth of the trees which have in several cases upset the slabs and exposed the 
interior to vandalism not only by men but even by wild animals. At a time when 
Government is spending enormous amounts upon the propagation of learning upon 
higher research, it will be worthwhile to spend a decent sum upon the preservation 
of these historical records of the primitive people of this land. In this connection, 

I may mention a few measures which require immediate attention. Ail the trees and 
rank vegetation should be eradicated and treated with chemicals to check their further 
growth. Suitable arrangement should be made for drainage so that rain water may 
not accumulate in or around the graves and destroy them. Two chowkidars to be 
appointed, one at each place, to see that no act of vandalism is done to these monu- 
ments. Slabs which seem to have been disturbed should be set right. 

Kondapur Excavations : In the Report for 1348 F., the discovery of a Mound 
belonging to the Andhra period has been mentioned. During the year under report 
excavations of a preliminary nature have been conducted at this place. The Mound 
is situated at a distance of about a mile to the south of a village called Kondapur in the 
Kalabgur Taluqa of Sangareddy district. The best approach to the place is from mile 
38 on the Hyderabad-Bidar Road from which point the Mound is 5 miles and is to be 
reached by a cart track which is motorable during the fair weather. The Mound 
rises to a height of about 25 ft. above the adjoining ground. The site has proved 
to be extremely fruitful, and its uppermost strata has yielded antiquities belonging 
to the Andhra period. The most important clue in determining the age of the site 
is the discovery of 1835 coins which belong to the Andhra period. Besides, 
4* 
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?c3linp,s whicli liavc bcon discovered at the place are also to be assigned to the same 
date on the basis of paleography. Every clTort has been made to make the cxcaN'a- 
tions as systematic and scientific as possible and cvai the uppermost crust has been 
scraped with utmost caution and the locus of the finds has been noted with great 
care. 


The structural remains that have been exposed arc of religious and industrial 
lyjxrs. Among the religious buildings mention must be made of the remains of two 
Chaitya Halls, two stupas and three monasteries. Tlicsc have been built of large 
siae bricks some of which measure 2 z inches by ii inches by j inches. In the 
construction of the corners of the buildings square bricks have been used which 
mc.asurc 15' X15' while the circular portions of thc.se buildings have been made of 
wedge-shaped bricks. 

Tlic industrial buildings consist of furnaces, floors and pavements for workmen, 
and of depositories for storing their valuable objects. The antiquities discovered 
in this area show that the {>eople who lived here had a highly developed civilization. 
Tlicy seem to have specialised in ceramic industry'. Specimens that have been re- 
covered show that a very high standard had been attained in this line. These cx- 
ca\'aticns have yielded specimens of pottery which arc of great lesthctic and artistic 
\-aluc and represent several varieties. With their help, we can, to a very great extent 
succeed in establishing a sequence of Indian pottcrj’. The terra-cotta figures 
recovered from this place show highly developed .skill in modelling, a keen sense for 
realistic effect and lively imagination for inner expression and artistic detail. The 
people who practised this art were Buddhists by religion and naturally the figures 
mostly represent, Vakshas and Yaksliinis. As we have also succeeded in discovering 
moulds of these figures it is evident that this industry flourished at the site. Proof 
has also been found of the existence of several other industries on the Mound. Among 
them the art of making beads and that of casting coins deserve special mention. The 
importance of the coins and their moulds that have been recovered at tliis place has 
been dealt with under the heading “ Numismatics.” Here it is sufliciciit to mention 
that several of the coins arc of an unpublished variety and that the discovery of the 
moulds of the coins has solved several controvcnsial points. From the nature of the 
finds it appears that Kondapur u'as a vciy' important town during the palmy days of 
the Andhras. Unfortunately no definite reference to this place appears to have been 
preserved in ancient literature. But it is very likely that it must have been one of 
the 30 walled towns of the Andhras referred to by Mcgasthcncs, a sclcucid envoy 
at the Court of the First Maurya King, in his memoirs which has been preserved in 
fragments by Pliny, a Roman authority of first century A.D. As the results of these 
excavations have been published separately in greater detail in the papers, mentioned 
under caption " Publications,” it will be unnecessary to dwell more upon the subject 
here. 

In view of the important antiquities recovered from this site, the Director of 
Archaeology has proposed to the Government that sanction may kindly be accorded 



for the construction of a small Museum at Kondapur itself for housing these 
antiquities. It is gratifying- to note that the proposal is receiving sympathetic 
consideration. 

During the year under report the Director of Archaeology has brought out the 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica for the year 1937-38 and was busy in compiling the 
1939-40 issue of the journal. 

During the year under review four new inscriptions have been discovered at 
Warangal. One of them is a long inscription carved on a rock near the Minakshi 
temple which is on a hill near the Fort. The remaining three are on the gateways 
which are in the heart of the Warangal Fort, one of them is in Telugu, the other is 
in Tamil and the third is in Marathi. Somehow they had escaped notice up to 
now. 


The antiquities at Yelleshwaram have been noticed in the Report for 1349 F. 
During the year under review nearly all the inscriptions at the place have been copied 
and the estampages had been examined by Mr. V. Venkatarayan, M.A., Research 
Scholar of the Madras University. According to him the inscriptions range from 
4th to 13th century A.D. and show that the place was important during the time of 
the Chalukyas, the Cholas and the Kakatiyas. They also consist of an interesting 
inscription of a Nellore King, which records that the King had come down to Yel- 
leswaram in order to help the Kakatiya King of whom he was a feudatory. The 
place seems to have lost its significance by the end of the Hindu period, because 
nothing of any importance has been noticed at the place showing Muslim influence. 
However, there is a Christian tomb close to the Customs Office bearing the following 
inscription : — 


TO THE 

MEMORY OF 
Surgeon 

G. W. SCHENIMAN 

Who died in Camp 7th August, 1846. 

Aetate 42 

An inscriptional tablet which was not in situ at Nayala Kondapalli, a village 16 
miles from Khammameth due south in the Warangal district and which was c.\'posed 
to vandalism has been removed to Hyderabad Museum and entered in the register 
at (P. 1386). In the field of Epigraphy another achievement is the acquisition of a 
set of four copper plates (Museum No. P. 139^) which arc linked togetlicr with a 
ring. This record belongs to Vikramaditj’a, son of Pulkcsi II who flourished during 
the later half of the seventh century’ A.D. ■ The language of the record is Sanskrit 
and it has been incised in proto-Canarese script. 
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In the domain of Muslim Epigraphy Mr. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad has dis- 
covered twenty new inscriptions. Some of them go baek to Qulb Shahi period, while 
the remaining are of a later date. Arrangements arc being made to edit them in the 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslcmica. He is also .studying and compiling an article on the 
inscriptions from Raichur which have been exhibited in the Epigraphical Gallery of 
the Hyderabad Museum and is compiling an article on them for the Epigraphia 
Indo-Moslcmica 1939-^0. These inscriptions arc of exciting interest from Historical 
point of view. Contrary' to Firishta's statement that the Adil Shahs had assumed 
royal titles in S95 H., they prove that they had not assumed the titles 
until 94t H. 

During the year under report, .{,964 coins were added to the collection of the kumismatics. 
Museum. Of these 121 arc of gold, 937 of .silver, 3,8666 of copper and 4 of lead. 

Of the gold coins 2 of Vijayanagar and i of Hyder Ali of Mysore have been presented 
by the Government Museum, Madras. The Director of the Central Museum, 

Nagpur has also presented 3 gold coins. Of the silver coins 325 coins 
received as treasure trove from the First Taluqdar, Gulbarga arc of ex- 
citing interest ■ because (hey belong to the punch marked variety of the ancient 
Indian coins. 

During the year 1339 F. (1929.30 A.D.) while examining the coins in Cabinets 
of the Hyderabad >.Iuscum, Mr. Khw'aja Muhammad Ahmad had discovered a Baih- 
mani coin bearing the mint name Fathabad. This discovery added a new name to 
the list of Balhmani mints which consisted of only two names, Ahsanabad and Muham- 
madabad. At (hat time the place could not be definitely identified, because the places 
bearing this epithet were named so during the Mughal period. But recently he has 
discovered in the Burhan Ma’athir,* that during the reign of Alauddin Baihmani 
Daulatabad w'as named Fathabad. The coin has been published on pages 52 and 
53 of the Report of this Department for 1339 F* 

By far the most important addition to the cabinet of the Hyderabad Museum is 
that of 1833 coins that have been recovered through excavations at Kondapur. The 
latest of these belong to the second century B.C., while the other coins are of an earlier 
period. Among the coins one is of gold representing the Roman Pontiff, Augustus 
who ruled from 37 B.C. to 14 A.D., ten are of silver and represent the punch-marked 
variety of the indigenous coins of India. About 100 are of an alloy of copper called 
Potin and belong to the second century A.D., while fifty are of copper and remainder 
of lead ; copper and lead coins belong to the Andhra Kings who ruled from the third 
century B.C. to the second century A.D. 

There are some extremely interesting facts revealed by these excavations. They 
are of immense value to the students of Numismatics. In the course of excavations 
we were lucky enough to discover moulds of the coins of the Andhras. On the basis 
of these moulds alone it is not safe to presume that Kondapur was a capital, but vhe 
importance of the place as a mint town caimot be denied. 


See Burhan Ma’athir, page 17 , Hyderabad Persian Manuscripts Society publication. 
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There is another discovery of greater interest. It is that of the moulds of the 
punch-marked coins. The punch-marked coins discovered at Kondapur fit into 
these moulds. Some authorities date back the punch -marked coins to about 1,000 
B.C. or even to an earlier period. The original punch-marked coins were die-struck 
and not cast. But as we have discovered them with moulds here, it is to he presumed 
that at Kondapur moulds were made from original coins. This discovery solves 
another problem. No silver currency of the early Andhras has been discovered as 
yet. From the above facts it is obvious that the Andhras used imitations of punch- 
marked coins for their silver currency. A Monograph on these coins is being 
compiled and will be ready shortly. It is gratifying to note that in a very 
short time the Numismatic discoveries at Kondapur have received All-India 
appreciation. 

The work of collecting exhibits for the Hyderabad Museum made steady progress 
during the year under report. The Government was pleased to acquire the collection 
of books and manuscripts belonging to the late Hakim Muhammad Qasim and it was 
decided that manuscripts which are important from artistic, historic and calligraphic 
points of view should go to the Museum. The palm leaf manuscripts have been allot- 
ted to the University. The books on medicine have been taken by the Unani Dawa- 
khana, while all the remaining manuscripts and books have been given to the State 
Library. Besides the above-mentioned manuscripts, the Museum has also acquired 
fourteen more from dealers, some of which contain illustrations in Persian, Mughal 
and the Deccan styles of painting. 

Other sections of the Museum have also been considerably enhanced. Thirteen 
pieces have been added to Arms and Weapons Section out of which a Katar (P. 1115) 
with calligraphic designs and two breast plates (P. 1411 and 1412) deserve special men- 
tion. The pieces of old China acquired during the year number thirteen, among 
them a Jar (P. 1428) is of special interest. The miniatures acquired are thirty-two and 
represent the Mughal, Rajput and Deccan Schools of Painting. Among other articles 
a *' Kasbkol ” (Beggar's Bowl), in brass, is of Persian make and is of considerable 
interest. Besides, a set of Bidri legs of a cot shows great aesthetic sense. 

The Museum fully co-operated with the Industrial Exhibition that was held in 
the Public Gardens, and arranged for special exhibition of the manuscript copies 
of the Holy Quran which have been acquired during the past years. Here it may be 
added that from aesthetic, historic and calligraphic points of view, the Museum has 
got an unrivalled collection of the copies of the Quran among the collections of Indian 
Museums. The special exhibition was opened by His Excellency the President 
and was highly appreciated by connoisseurs and also by the general public. The 
exhibition authorities considered the show worthy of a gold medal. 

The Museum had made an important collection of the birds of the Dominions 
during the years 42-45 F. But for lack of space in the present building of the 
Museum proper arrangements for their display could not be made. As during the 
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recent yenr*; the O'Jinnnia University is paying greater attention to the study of 
scolocy, the valuable collection of the State Birds has been transferred to theUniver- 
sityon the condition that at (he time of ttioir display the courtesy of this Department 
will be acknowledged in suitable words. 

A detailed note on the working of the }^Iuscum is included in this report as 
appendix F. 

The Director of Archrcologs’, in addition to the work of writing books on Ajanta tublications. 
and other monuments of the State, has re-edited the papers of Col. Meadows Taylor 
on the pre-histoiic monuments of the Gulbarga district. The papers have been 
published in the fonn of a book and arc now avsiilablc for .sale. The Director of 
.•Xrcharolopy was elected President of the Archxological Section of the Indian History 
Congress held at Dahorc. Tlic views on the policy of the Archarological work so 
far carried out in India and the criticism on the Woollj^ Report, contained in the 
Presidential Atidre^s were ver\' much appreciated by scholars and Archa:ologists. 

The address has Ivcn published in the proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 

Fourth Session, Lahore, io.}o. He w-as also invited to deliver an address on " Tire 
Wall-paintings of Atanta " at the Annual Fleeting of the Bihar .and Orissa Research 
Society which was presided by His E\ccllcnc\’ the Governor. The address has been 
published in the lournnl of the Society. The Director also edited the Epigraphia 
/iido-j\fodcn!c.i for 1037-3S, which contains an article by the Director on some new 
inscriptions of Bid.ir and another article by Mr. K, M. Ahmad on some unpublished 
inscriptions of Golconda. This number of the Journal w-as issued during the year 
under report. The Director abo edited the Proceedings of the Hyderabad Archarolo- 
gical and Historical .Society for the year 1940. Subsequently he w-as invited to deliver 
an inaugural address, on the occasion of the Death Anniversar)' of Sir Rama Krishna 
Bhandarkar. at the Bhandarknr Oriental Research Institute, Poona on the Excavations, 
at Kondapur. The address has been published in the Annals of the Institute, Vol. 

XXII. Mr. Khv'aja Muhammad Ahmad, has also compiled the report for 
1349 F., and has read a paper on the Kondapur c.xcavations at a special meeting of the 
Hyderabad Archa:ological and Historical Society and subsequently in the Vol. II 
No. I of the Journal. During the year under Report Vol. II of the corpus of the Telugu 
inscriptions lias also been brought out. 

During the year under report 66 volumes have been acquired for the library of library. 
this section. Of these 15 volumes have been received in exchange. A complete 
list of these volumes with their titles and authors’ names is given in this Report as 
appendix J. 

During the year under report 276 negatives have been prepared. The titles photography. 
and scales of the photographs arc given in appendix D. 

The total expenditure on the conservation of monuments amounted to 
Rs. 4,272-13-0 (B.G. Rs. 3,660-8-0) during the year. 
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EXPENDITURE ON 
EXCAVATION 
AND EXPLORA- 
TION. 


EXPENDITURE ON 
THE MAINTEN- 
ANCE OF THE 
DEPARTMENT. 


TOUR PRO- 
GRAMME FOR 
1351 F. 


The total expenditure on excavation and exploration amounted to Rs. 10,835-13-8 
(B.G. Rs. 9,287-14-0) during the year under report. 

A sum of Rs. 63,948-0-6 (B.G. Rs. 54,812-9-7) has been spent during the year 
on the maintenance of this section. The detail of this expenditure is given in appendix 

C. 


The Director in addition to his tours to Gulbarga and Ajanta in connection with 
the compilation of volumes on the monuments of these places will also tour in the 
Raichur, Gulbarga, Aurangabad, Bidar, Nalgonda, Atraf-i-Balda and such other 
districts of the Dominions, where excavations or conservation work of an important 
nature is in progress and requires his personal inspection. 

The Assistant Director and the Curator, Hyderabad Museum, will tour in the 
Aurangabad, Warangal, Bidar, Nalgonda, Raichur, and other districts according to 
the requirements of the Department. 


Hyderahad-Deccan, 


KHWAJA MUHAMMAD AHMAD, 
Director of Arch/eology 
Excavation & Exploration Branch. 
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Appendix A. — contd. 


Diary of the Director for the year 1350 Fasli. 


Month 

Date 

Place 

Arnardad 

(June) 

1 

4th to jth Arnardad .. 

(gth to I2th June) 

Duty at headquarters 

Arnardad 

(June) 

8th to 12th Arnardad . .j 

(13th to 17th June) 

Tour to Aurangabad 

Arnardad 

(June) 

18th to 24th Arnardad 
(i 8th to 29th June) 

Duty at headquarters 

Arnardad 

(June) 

25th Arnardad 
(30th June) 

Tour to Bidar 

1 

Arnardad to Mehr 
(July to August) 

26th Arnardad to igth Mehr 
(i St July to 25th August) 

Duty at headquarters 

Mehr 

(August) 

20th to 22nd Mehr .. 

(26th to 28th August) 

Tour to POONA 

Mehr to Aban 
(August to September) 

23rd Mehr to 3rd Aban . . . 

(29th August to 8th Sept.) 

Duty at headquarters 

Aban 

(September) 

4th to 6th Aban 
(9th to I ith September) 

Tour to Gogi 

Aban 

(September to October) 

7th to 30th Aban 
(12th Sept, to 5th Oct.) 

Duty at headquarters 


Duty at headquarters . . 309 days 

Tour . . . • 56 days 


Total . . 365 days 
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Diary of the Director of Archceolo{>y and Curator, Hyderabad Mii’.cum, fin tli‘‘ year i;tyi 

Fasli (1940-41 A.C.). 


Month 
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Place 
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Appendix B.— contd. 


Diar3’ of the Director of Archeology and Curator, Hyderabad Museum for the year 1350 

Fasli (1940-41 A.C.)- 


Month 

Date 

Place 

Mehr 

(August) 

Sth to 6th 
(iith to 12th) 

j Duty at headquarters 

i 

rt 

7th 

i (13th) 

j Visit to Kondapur, Medak District 

i 

Mehr to Aban 
-(August to September) 

Sth Mehr to loth Aban 

(14th August to 13th September) 

1 

Duty at headquarters 

i 

Aban 

(September) 

nth 

(i6th) 

Tour to Kondapur, Medak District 

Aban 

(September to October) 

i2th to 27th 

(17th September to 2nd October) 

Duty at headquarters 

Aban 

'(October) 

28th to 30th 
(3rd to sth) 

Tour in Gulbatga District 


Duty at headquarters .. .. .. 241 days 

Tour •• •• •• •• “• t24 „ 

Total . . 365 days 







Appendix D. 


List of Photographic Negatives prepared by the Office of the Director of Archceology (Excavation and 
Exploration Branch), during the year 1350 Fasli (1940-41 A.C.). 


Serial 

No. 

Locality 

Description 

Size 

I 

Devarkonda, 

Nalgonda 

District 

Cobbler’s tomb 

• 81x6^ 

2 

1 } • 

, , eastern view 

. 6JX4J 

3 

» » • • 

Fort Wall . . 

• 8|-X6J: 

4 

) i • • 

,, another view 

' 1 1 

S 


, , another view 

»> 

6 

1 » • • 

Gateway of the Fort . . 

If 

7 


,, another view 

»f 

8 


Second gateway of the Fort 

>1 

9 


,, View from inside 

If 

10 

l» ■ * 

View of Devarkonda town from the top of the Fort 

6JX4J 

II 

Yelleshvaram, 

Nalgonda 

Temple near Customs OfBce view from the east 

8JX6J 

12 

District. 

1 » • • 

Temple near the Customs Office view from the west 

6^X4^ 

13 

if • • 

Temple near the Customs Office view from the north 

1 8iX6J 

14 

• • 

Temple before clearing 

If 

IS 


After clearing 

If 

i6 

tt • • 

White soft stone pillars with inscription 

1 f 

17 

» > • • 

,, another view 

If 

18 

If * ' 

General view of a group of temples 

If 

19 

I » • * 

,, another view 

1 1 

20 

» » • • 

Fortifications 

82 X 6^ 

21 

I » • • 

Two inscriptional tablets . . ' . . 

1 1 

22 

» » • • 

Rama’s image near the Krishna Fort 

,, 

23 


Inscriptional tablet near a temple . . 

6JX4J 

24 

Yelleshvaram, 

[nscriptional tablet near a temple (another view) 

6JX4J 


Nalgonda Dist. 


6 


31 
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Appendix D. — contd. 


List of Photographic Negatives prepared by the Office of the Director of Archceology {Excavation and 
Exploration Branch) during the year 1350 Fas/i (1940-41 A.C.) 


Serial 

No. 

Locality 

Description 

Size 

■ 

25 to 33 

34 

Yelleshvaram, 
Nalgonda Dist. 

» » * * 

Octagonal inscriptional pillar 

Underground passage behind a temple 

6JX4J 

1 

35 

1 > * * 

Garuda Stambhas 

1 

36 

Hyderabad 

Lead coins of Hyderabad 

8Jx6J 

37 

II • * 

Virgal No. 8863 

II 

38 

II * * 

Old covers of a book with florid designs 

6iX4^ 

39 

1 1 * * 

,, Reverse . . 

II 

40 

II * * 

A pillar from a temple of Dichpalli . 

II 

41 

11 * * 

A damaged piece of carpet from Bibi ka Makh- 
bara 

8^X6^ 

42 

II * ' 

Iron arms from the graves at Paloncha now in 
the Hyderabad Museum 

II 

43 

II • * 

Cromlechs 

II 

44 

H ‘ * 

, , (northern view) 

II 

45 

II * • 

,, (southern view) 

II 

46 

II • * 

,, (north-east view) 

II 

47 

II * * 

,, (western view) 

II 

48 

Hanam Sagar . . 

The Avenues 

II 

49 

Gogi 

Kali Masjid (eastern view) 

II 

50 

II * • 

,, (N. E. view) 

1 1 

51 

II * ’ 

,, Latticework 

1 1 

i2 

II * * 

Tomb of Adil Shah 

II 

53 

Shaakapur 

The Avenues 

II 

54 

II * * 

Twenty-five feet long menhir lying in the fields 
of the Avenues 

II 

55 

II ' * 

„ (another view) 

II 

56 

Ivaithalli 

The Avenues 

" 

57 

II * * 

,, (another view) 


S8 

Hyderabad 

Treasure Trove punch-marked coins in the Mu- 
seum received from Gulbarga 

6iX4i 


6 * 
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Appendix D. — contd. 


List of Photographic negatives prepared by the Office of the Director of Archceology (Excavation and 
Exploration Branch) during the year 1350 Fasli (1940-41 A.C.) 


Serial 
No. 1 

Locality 

Description 

Size 

59 

Kondapur 

General view (Section A) before excavation 

8JX6} 

60 

ft • • 

,, (south-east). . 

f 

61 

ft * • 

,, (south-west). 

tt 

62 

»» • * 

(north) 

If 

63 


,, (south) 

If 

64 

>1 

,, (another view) 

If 

65 

ti 

,, (side view) . . 

f > 

66 

ft • • 

, , (Section A) northern view 

ft- 

67 

ft • • 

,, (western view) . 

ft- 

68 

ft • * 

,, (another view) 

ft 

69 

tf * • 

Title roof (Section A) . 

ft 

70 

#» * * 

Stone floor 

ft 

71 

)) * • 

,, (another view) 

tt 

72 

if * ' 

Stone and tile floor 

tt 

73 

t* ' • 

,, (Section A) after excavation 

ti 

74 

»» • * 

Stone basement (Trench No. A) . . 

tt 

75 

»i • • 

, , (another view) . . 

»> 

76 

ft • • 

,, (another view) .. 

tt 

77 

ti • • 

Section A (western view) during excavation 

tt 

78 

ii • • 

View of depository (Section A) . . 

IK 

79 

»» 

,, (southern view) . . 

If- 

80 


Another depository 

6JX4$ 

81 

»» • • 

,, depository (Section A, square) 

If 

82 

n • • 

,, another round 

f I 

83 

ft * * 

Chaitya (Section A) . . 

1 1 

84 

tt • * 

,, (another view) 

1 r 

85 

ft 

,, (another view) 

tt 

86 

it * * 

,, (another view) 

1 1 
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List of Photographic negatives prepared by the Office of the Director of Archceology {Excavation and 
Exploration Branch) during the year 1350 Fasli (1940-41 A.C.) 


Serial Locality Description 

No. 


87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 
JtoS 

106 

107 

108 

109 
no 

111 

112 

113 

114 


Kondapur 



. . Chaitya (Section) (another view) . 

. . A stupa (northern view) 

, , (north-east view) 

„ (another) 

. . Shifting the earth near Chaitya hal 
.. ,, (another) .. 

. . Map of the Section A . . 

. . Map of the eastern depository 
. . Map of the Chaitya hall 
. . Clay plates 
. . Clay goblet ■ . . 

,, (broken) 

. . A pot with trident marks 
,, (plain) 

. . A pot with trident marks 
. . A big pot with designs . 

,, (another view) 

. . Spouts of broken pots . . 

. . Drum-shaped pot 
. . A pot with trident marks 
. . A pot with trident marks 
. . A big pot with designs . 

. . A pot 

. . Pieces of painted pottery 
. . Pieces of pottery with trident marks 
. . Pieces of pottery with designs 
. . „ (another set) 

,, (another set) 
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Appendix D. — contd. 


List of Photographic Negatives prepared by the Office of the Director of Archaiology {Excavation and 
Exploration Branch) during the year 1350 Fasli (1940-41 A.C.). 


Serial 

No. 

Locality 

Description 

Size 

115 

Kondapur 

Pieces of pottery with trident marks 

4 i 

1 x 6 

»l • • 

Potsherd with peacock incised upon it 

4 i^ 3 J 

117 

♦ » • • 

Terra-cotta figurine 

8 ^ X 

1 18 


" 

1 1 

1 19 

» » • * 

tt »» *• •• •• •• 

11 

120 


•1 »> •* •• •• •• 

1 1 

121 


II • 

II 

122 

1 1 * * 

,, (European- style) 

II 

123 


,, (Rama’s heads) 

1 1 

124 

»» • * 

II !»•* •• •• •• 

It 

125 


,, (Buddha) Obverse 

6}X4J 

126 


„ M (Reverse) .. 

»l 

127 

M 

,, .. (Obverse) . . 

II 

laS 

M • • 

„ ,, (Reverse) .. 

11 

129 

tt * * 

(Obverse) .. 

II 

130 


.. .. (Reverse) .. 

” 

-131 

tt * • 

,, M (Obverse) .. 

II 

132 

M • • 

.. .. (Reverse) .. 

II 

133 

» » • • 

,, (Obverse) . . 

II 

134 

1 » • * 

,, ,, (Reverse) . . 

1 1 

13s 

tt • * 

It It • • •• »• 

1 1 

136 

1 » • * 

91 tt • • • • » • > . 

1 1 

137 

»» ' • 

II II •• •• »• 

II 

138 

M • * 

II II •• «• •• 

1 1 

139 

M * * 

II II •• •• •• .« 

II 

140 

1 1 * ■ 

II II *• • * •• .. 

II 

141 

» » • * 

If II •• •» .. 

.. 

142 

»» • * 

II If 

1 1 







Arrrs'ntx 1).- cimui. 


l.i^t of I’hoto'.'.ro.j'hc. i\Vt;.i(itr! l>y the Ojltff of j/ii* f)ir(‘ft(ir <if ArcluToIrfy (fixciii'iition anil 

lirarnti) ilunn/: llir jv.tr 1.150 /’iiifi A.C.). 


! 


Son.il 

No. : 

L'v.ility 1 

Of.cfiption 

j Si 7 c 

> 4.1 


’IVtta-cottj fittutiin"-. .. 

j 

M 4 

>45 

.. 



i 4 i>: 3 i 

i 

< 

to 

140 

•• 

,, .. • ■ . ■ 

I 

'* 

150 

* I 

,, dl'-. <•('<• 

« II 

1 

> 5 > 



t 

1 

> 5 - 

>51 

- 



4 }>- 3 l 

to 

>55 

•• 

.. >• 

■■ 

156 

• « 

(hc.td-.) 

If 

>57 




to 

> 5 ') , 

f 

« » • • 

,, ,* . . • * . • * • 

1 1 

j6o 

t6t 

ft • • 1 

i 

,, „ (R.tm hc.ti!) 

l» 

to ' 

16S 

ft • • 

: 

If If • • • • • * 

It 

J69 ^ 

: 

If • • 

„ (l-cy'.) 

I» 

>70 

1. 

,, ,, (Niothcr nntl Quid) 

>» 

I 7 > 

»f * • 

„ Rcvorc 

f 1 

> 7 = 

f » 

„ .. (Fish pair) .. 

fl 

>73 

#f • • 

A sc.al 

6* X 4 i 

>74 

If 

(three pieces) .. 

1 1 

>75 

If ' * 

,, (two pieces) 

It 

176 

fl • • 

,, (Swastika mark). . 

4^X3! 

>77 

If • • 

,, (two pieces) , . 

If 

178 

II • • 

,, (Obverse) 

It 

>79 

1 1 • • 

,, (Reverse) 

II 

180 

If 

,, (Obverse) . . . . . . . -1 

II 

i8i 

If ‘ * 

Moulds 

61 x 4 
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List of Photographic Negatives prepared by the Office of the Director of Archa;ology (Excavation and 
Exploration Branch) during the year 1350 Fasli (1940-41 A.C.) 


Serial 

No. 

Locality 

Description 


Kondapur 

Moulds (Obverse) 

1S3 


„ (Reverse) 

1S4 


,, (Obverse) 

1S5 


,, of beads 

186 


,, of coins 

187 


,, of punch-marked coins 

18S 


,, ,, (Reverse) 

189 


,, with chaitya 

190 


,, of coins (Obverse) 

I9I 


Moulds of coins (Reverse) 

192 


,, ,, (Obverse) 

• 

293 


,, ,, (Reverse) 

194 


„ „ (Obverse) 

19s 


,, ,, (Reverse) 

196 


„ „ (Reverse) 

197 


,, ,, Punch-marked Andhra & Kahkshatrapas 

198 


Lead coins (Obverse) 

199 


,, (Reverse) 

:2O0 


,, (Obverse) 

201 


„ (Reverse) 

202 


,, (Obverse) 

203 


,, (Reverse) 

204 


„ (Obverse) 

205 


,, (Reverse) 

206 


„ (Obverse) 

207 


„ (Reverse) 

208 


,, (Obverse) 

209 


„ (Reverse) 









.lU (>/■ 1 

’iii't.'/r.ij'Jiic i\ 

'ri;:lt!YS pri-p Iff <!{'}■ thf OJiW of tlii- Dhuli.t iJ AnSuroIrsp,’ iiml 

Sv'tl.ll 

N.. 

/;\j'fnT.Uj /Jiiirr/;), Jufi'tt* tUr y.ir 1350 (19^0-^ I A.C.), 

IVttipiK'rt 

\ 

Si/.: 


K‘>ni! unir 


C 'm-. (Oinrt-r) 


Six 01 

I « 

1 




. . 

* »» 

;)-• 



M ) 1 ’*. <*T***^ 


f 






■> 




fO'., 


j 

' 1 »» 

'■'5 



(R<“.vr'-') 


' ** 




.. (Oh'.rt'i*) 



-<7 



.. (K<”.rr'.') 


• *< 

-MS 



I.O.t.t of ( Ullt.'mipVofJ 

(Ob’, ct'ol 

* ' 4 § 

ilo 



.. 

(Re-.cr-e) 

• » ' * 

220 

•s (."S 



.. 

' • 4 i 

:ji 



,, (Krvcr'o) 

. . 


222 


.. Lc.ui C'liit'* (Olnot'c) 

.. 

1 % 

^*'3 i 

.. 

. 

.. (Ro’.c-rc) 

.. 

* • 

1 



I’otin Coin'. (Ob'.of’o) 


1 S J X 6 1 

225 1 

*1 


,, (R<-\cr«;c) 

.. 

• » 

220 1 

.. 


(Obvcf’.e) 

• * • • • * 

1 

»* 

» 

2 2^ ^ 


’ ‘ 

(Rc’.cr^c) 

. . 

1 

1 •• 

22S 



Crysul bcndi 


J 6SX4I 

229 ' i 



,, (another set) 

. . 

1 

230 



,, (another set) 


ft 

23' 

tt 


,, (another set) 

. . 

ft 

232 



Cornelian beads 

• • » . 

SlXOi 

233 



,, (another set) 


1 1 

234 

t f 


,, (another set) 

. . 

tt 

235 

,, 


,, (another set) 

. . 

6^X43 

236 

.. 


, , (another set) 

.. 

.. 

237 

t r 


Lapis-lazuli beads 

• • 

Six 63 
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Appendix D. — contd. 


List of Pliotourtijiliic Ncgatitvs prepared !'3' the Office of the Director of Archecology (Excavation and 
Exploration Branch) during the year 1350 Fasli (19.(0-41 A.C.) 


Serial t 
No. i 

1 

Locality 1 

Description 

Size 

i 

=38 1 

Kond.icmr 

Lapis-lazuli beads 

81 x 61 

^39 

,, 

I » • . • « • • 

M 

240 

1 

.. ■ -1 

Chank beads 

f » 

241 

,, . . i Ciay bead:; 

f 1 

, 

1 

»» * * ’ 

„ (another set) 

1 t 

1 

1 

t 

« » 

,, (another set) 

1 1 

244 

1 

i 1 • • , 

(another set) 

f r 

245 

t 

1 

»* ’ ' j 

, , (another set) 

61 X 4 ^^ 

246 

» » * ' 

,, (another set) 

It 

247 

1 

»» 

,, (another set) 

It 

CO 

r* 

1 

» » • • 

Clay bangles 

8-1 X 6^ 

249 


,, (another set) 


250 

♦ • • * 

,, (another set) 

6^X4* 

251 

»l * * 

. 

,, (another set) 

H 

252 

»l * * 

Crescent shaped amulets (Obverse) 

61 X 4 ^ 

253 

1# * ' 

,, (Reverse) 

It 

2 S 4 

1 » • * 

,, (another set) 

4 iX 3 j 

255 

tf * * 

Clay disc (plain) 

sixei 

256 

tf * * 

,, (another set) 

61 X 4 ^: 

257 

ft ' ' 

Terra-cotta imitation of Roman coins (Obverse) 

4 iX 3 i 

258 

t> * * 

„ (Reverse) 

1 1 

259 

ft * * 

(Obverse) 

It 

260 

ft * * 

,, (Reverse) 

It 

261 

tf • * 

Iron objects 

8ix6i 

262 

»» * ’ 

(another set) 

1 1 

263 

tl ’ * 

(another set) 

It 

264 

If * * 

(another set) 

H 

265 

It * * 

(another set) 

II 


7 




4f) 

Ai-rrsnix D-~ o’xrlil, 

f.t'it I'/ /’fii'JinT, iNV.Mtitv! l'\ tt.f OJitrf of tUr Dirn’tur of Archtrohn'y (L'xciivtilii>n and 

ilr.infli) ihifii'i* {>)!■ I.IJO Fiii/i, (tO-10-^l A.C‘.) 


Serial , 
No. 



Dr-rription 

1 Si/e 

:(’6 

Korn!.»jnir 

Iron olijeti'. 

(.stiolhet set) 

8! X6! 

:(.7 

.. . . ' 

(anolhef 'el) 

1 

i<.S 

.. 

(anotller sel) 



.. 

(another sel) 

i 

1 •• 

J70 

,, . Wlutc* MnjK 

Dlurtn (thai ra 

1 R‘x 6 } 

-71 

.. 

.. ('.qiurc) . . 

1 

1 


.. •• 

(ite'ienccl) . . 

1 3i 

-73 


An illinttJietl (ut"e from K!nm-.J-i-N‘ir.rmi 

Six 61 

-7-« 


.. 

i 

275 

.. 

.. 

» t 

t 

276 

1 

• • • • • « 

' 

1 

277 


•• 

.. 

M 

27 S 


" 

.. 


279 


Hin<In coins 

(Olnersr) 

6 ^X 4 } 

2 S 0 

» • • • 

.. 

(Rover' e) 

t * 

2S. 


Muslim coin 

s (Obverse) 

» * 


zSi 


(Reverse) 
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Appendix E. 


List pf Puwtmg prepared by the Office of the Curator, Ajanta Caves, during the year 1350 Fasli, 

(1940-41 A.C.) 


Serial 

No. 

Subject 

j Locality 

Size 

Remarks 

I 

Court Scene : Simhala Jataka . . j 

Cave XVII 

9’6'Xs’ 

Paintings ; prepared for 


Black Princess . . . . ! 

Qivc I 

1 

6'X2'6* I 

1 

the Department, 
do 

3 

Raja with attendants under the 
Bodhi tree 

Cave X 

13 'X 3 ' 

do 

4 

Dying Princess 

Gave XVI 

4 'X 3 ’ 6 ' 

1 

do 


41 









Am'I s'ih.v F. 


iNiitr OM till" U^nr/.irii; o/ tin' iNfliviiin Jnr the yur 13^0 Fdsli (l 9 .} 0 *.}I A.C,). 

Hv K.M. Ait'trn, M.A., LL.Il. 

Duritu; ilu' year uiuliT rv'pori N!f. Khxv.ij.i MiiliAnim.id Ahmed worlcd ai Director 
of Areh.Toloi',v, I’Acavatton Ih.mch and Curator. I {yderalnd Nkr.eiim. He al'.o conducted the 
CNca\ation’. at the mo'.i promi'-int; and intere-.tint; Andhra mound .it Kondnpur. A reference to 
thc' e e\ea\ati()n'‘. liai been mad.e el’-ev<.licre in thii report. The Curator was .ih.o deputed to attend 
tile .•\nmialMeetinj; of the N’umi'.m.itic Society of India held .it Lahore and um'. .i!'.c) elected as the 
Honorary Secretary of the .‘v'ciety. 

Mr. Idri-.ulla Khan. ii.a.. the Gallery A'.'-i'.tant. sva". deputed to study tlic frescoes at Aj.inta. 
The study of other important monunvnts of the Dominions will Ire talen up by him in due course. 

hxiiihitton (till/ — The Mu'cum as tr-iial fully co.o[vr.!ted u'ith the Industrial E.xhibition 

that was held m the Public Gardens and arrantted for special e\hibition of the manuscript copies of 
the 1 loly Quran svhich have been act|uired diirinp the past years. 1 lere it may be added that from 
arsthctie. histone and calligraphic points of view the Museum has pot an unrivalled collection of the 
copie- of the Quran amone the collections of the Indian Mireums. The special exhibition was 
opened by llis Excellency the President and was liiphly appreciated by connoisseurs and also by the 
general public. '1 he c.xhibition authorities considered the r.how svorthy of a gold medal. 

The following arc the thstinguished visitor!, to the Museum during this year-: — 

I. Sir and Lady Maurice Gwyer. 

Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, the Premier of the Punjab. 

3. Justice Mr. Edgley of Cilcutta. 

.j. Member.! of the Scientific Terms Gammittce. 

5. Begum Sahiba of Zanjira. 

I'xumismiUics. — During the year under report .5964 coins were added to tlic collection of the 
Museum. Of these 121 arc of gold, 973 of .silver, 3966 of copper and .} of lead. A detailed note 
on the coins appears in this report as appendix H. 

Presentations. — A valuable painting of early Mughal School has been presented to the Museum 
during the year under report by Donna Eleanor Musturzi. It represents a scene from the Hamza 
Nama. As usual the Hon'bic Sir Theodore Tasker has presented to the Museum a number of 
artifacts which have been collected by him at diflerent sites. Details of the sites and finds appear 
elsewhere in this report. Mr. Kalimullah Qadri, the Second Taluqdar, has also discovered some 
new prehistoric sites and presented a number of artifacts and fossils from these sites. In and 
around Bidar a number of flakes, and cores have been picked up by Mr. R. M. Joshi, theSuperinten- 
dent, Bidar. These finds may link Bidar's historical prominence with prehistoric importance of the 
site. Further c.xplorations may yield more fruitful results. 

Ornithology. — The Museum had made an important collection of the birds of the Dominions 

during the year 1342 and 1343 Fasli. But for lack of space in the present building of the Museum 
proper arrangements for their display could not be made. As during the recent years the Osmania 
University is paying greater attention to the study of Zoology, the valuable collection of the State 
birds has been transferred to the University on the condition that at the time of display the courtesy 
of this Department will be acknowledged in suitable words. 

The work of collecting exhibits for the Hyderabad Museum made steady progress during the 
year under report. The Government were pleased to acquire the collection of books and manu- 
scripts belonging to the late Hakim Muhammad Qasim of Hyderabad and it was decided that manu- 
scripts xvhich were important from artistic, historic and calligraphic points of view should go to the 
Museum. The palmleaf manuscripts have been allotted to the University. The books on medicine 
have been taken by the Unani Dawakhana while all the remaining manuscripts and books have 
been given to the State Library. 

In this collection there are about a dozen manuscript copies of the Holy Quran scribed in 
different styles and most of them have some pages illuminated in gold and pages of four copies are 
gold sprinkled. 
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A manuscript copy of Tafsir Hidaya bears the date 760 Hijri and is the oldest dated book of the 
collection. A copy of the mathnavi of l^Iaulana Rum is of great interest. According to the colophon 
it v.’as inscribed in 861 H. Subsequently it had passed to Shah Jahan’s possession and bears a seal 
which contains his name and also that of librarian, Muhammad Ma’sum. 

i\finui5cripl5. — In addition to the manuscripts referred to above, the Museum has also acquired 
fourteen nforc manuscripts of which five arc illustrated. _ Khamsa-i-Nizami, No. P. 1432, contains 
ten illustrations in Indo-lranian style. Another manuscript No. P. 1418 contains seven illustrations 
representing Mughal School. A manuscript copy of the Holy Quran No. P. 1417 written in 
Ghubar script has also been acquired. 

Arvis and Weapons. — Thirteen pieces have been added to the arms and weapons section. During 
the year 1349 F. Mr. W. V. Grigson, Director-General of the Revenue Department had noticed a 
Portuguese gun in the Gurmatkal Fort, Gulbarga district. Upon receiving the information from him 
this Efepartment proposed its removal to the Museum. The work could not be taken in hand because 
the road between Hyderabad and Gurmatkal was being consolidated. The gun has now been 
removed to the hluscum and marked P. 1430. It is a piece of art 10' 3' long. The circumference 
near the mouth is 3' while at the other end it is 4' 5*. The bore is 5' in diameter. It has two beautiful 
scrolls around it containing figures of swans which show considerable aisthetic sense. One of them 
Fas been placed near the bore and the other is in the middle. The gun bears the following inscrip- 
tions ; — 

CO DO 

DE CAPITAO. FR. Vic VIEIRA DE FIG 
Ro 

CAVA DA ORIDEM. DE PO. MAG AO. 1689. 

Among the other pieces a Katar (P. 1 1 15) with calligraphic designs in silver and a coat of arms con- 
sisting of two breast and side plates (Nos. P. 1411 to P. 1414) arc of very high grade steel with gold 
inlay work. 

China . — ^Thirteen pieces of china have been acquired of which a big Ghori (P. 1433) has been 
obtained in exchange for two small Ghoris (Nos. P. 83 1 and P. 862) acquired during the last year. 

Paintings. — Thirty-one miniatures have been acquired and copy of the Ajanta Frescoes from 
•Cave X depicting the scene ‘ Raja going to the Bodhi Tree for fulfilment of some vow' has been 
prepared for the Museum. The miniatures mostly represent the Mughal, the Rajput and the Deccan 
"Schools of painting. A landscape (No. P. 1 401) painted in oil colour by the late Maharaja Sir Kishen 
Pershad Bahadur has been presented by Mr. Azam Hasan. 

Bidr! Ware . — A set of Bidri legs of a cot showing great Esthetic sense has been purchased. 



Ai'It.n'dix G. 


Lnt of hxhibits ocquiri-d for the llydrrohod Afiufiirn, ({iirinf tlieyctir 1350 Fttsli, A.C). 


'crial No, 

Dci.cription 

How acquired 

t 

Katnr 

Purchased 


MarI)Ic Lota 

Do 

3 

Klunjar 

Do 

■\ 

‘ Soldier nmiml iop .1 lu)r^e ' (wooden) 

Do 

5 

Giver of a m.anii'^cript . 

Do 

6 

Jade handle 

Do 

7 

Mviihqali (lirolcn) 

Do 

s 

Qur.in Sharif (manuscript) 

Do 

0 

Glass Line, a (red and whit ) 

Do 

JO 

Jade anpu.stlian 

Do 

1 1 

Brass mudras 

Do 

13 

Quran Sharif (manuscript) 

Do 

>3 

Dah pind (Illustrated manuscript) . 

Do 

J4 

Indian paintinp 

Do 

>5 

Diwan-i-Fatzi (manuscript) 

Do 

16 

Yarin Sharif (manuscript) 

Do 

17 

Yusuf Sharif (manuscript) 

Do 

18 

Kashkol inscribed 

Do 

19 

Katora inscribed 

Do 

20 

Painting ' A lady worshipping a Linga ' 

Do 

21 

Painting ‘ A lady on a swing ’ . . 

Do 

22 & 23 

Brass lotas 

Do 

24 

Gapper lota 

Do 

25 

Gipper badia inscribed 

Do 

26 

Karima (manuscript) . . 

Do 

27 

Muraqqa Agha Mirza (manuscript) 

Do 

28 

Mushqab broken but joined 

Do 
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Appendix G- — contd. 

List of Exhibits acquired for the Hyderabad Museum, during the year 1350 Fasli (1940-41 A.C.) 


Serial No. 

Description 

How acquired 

29 

Copper badia 

Purchased 

30 

Indian miniature ‘ Mother S: Child ' 

Do 

31 

Do do ‘ Three Goddesses ’ 

Do 

3^ 

„ ,, ' King on Horse ’ 

Do 

33 

Dalail-ul-Khairat (Manuscript) 

Do 

34-44 

Indian miniatures 

Do 

45 

Wooden tray fixed with brass images 

Do 

46-47 

Indian miniatures 

Do 

48 

Brass gun with inscription in Tclugu 

Do 

49 

Five-faced copper image 

Do 

30 

Iron copper plate 

Do 

31 

Copper aftaba 

Do 

52 

Copper badia 

Do 

53 

Mathnavi Mir Hasan (Illustrated manuscript) . 

Do 

34 

Copper thali 

Do 

55 

Wooden image 

Do 

36 

Jade handle of a khanjar 

Do 

37 

Khanjar with jade handle 

Do 

38 

Chhuri with jade handle 

Do 

39 

Indian painting of Kangra School . . 

Do 

60 

Indian painting of Kangra School . . 

Do 


" A Scene from the Hamza Nama " 

Presented by Madam Elea- 
nor Musturzi Ralph. Ex- 
cavated from the princi- 
pal Cave, Mominabad 

'62 

A piece of clay bearing impressions of Baihmani coins 

Do 

63 

Inscriptional tablet from Nyalakondapalli, Khammam 

Removed to the Museum 

Taluqa 

Purchased 

64-65 

Porcelain gulabpash . . 

'66-67 

Indian paintings 

Do 

68 

A set of four copper plates in a ring belonging to 
‘Vilkramaditya son of Pulkesi II scribed in Sanskrit 

Do 






Li<t of liy 

^6 

Arrr.S’oix 6i.- mrili/. 

fill'll? ilt'i/liiri'if /nr tfir ]I\dru:hiul i\fl/'i-|/rri, i/iirim; (fn' vrdr 1350 Ftrli (1940-41 A.C.) 

Scri.il No. } 

l 

Dr-.cfiption 

1 

! How acquired 

— 


1 

1 

Oo 

Cliin.i pl.ilc 

1 

. . ' Purch.i'cd 

1 

70 

Biclri will) ti.iy . 

.■! Do 

71 ' 

Ih.v. r.i-.il .. 

.•! Do 

7 * 

Ilr.i". tr.iy on wliitli fiyiiri”. an- cnilxi-'ril 

..' Do 

73 

Yur.iif .itul Ziili'l li.i (Illu-.tr.iti-il rn.imi'cript incompictp) 

..I Do 

7 -? 

Indian p.iintmt; : Ci.iiK" It 

Do 

75 

Indi.in mini.iUiri* 

Do 

■ 76 

Ilidri box . . 

..' Do 

77 

L-andtcniv ‘ in oil p.iintinp by tlio l.ato M.ih.T.ij.a Sir 

Pre- ented by Mr. Azhar 

, 

Ki^llcn I’crr.h.td li.iludur 

..; Hasan 

7 S , 

Indi.in p.aintinp *' Kri'.lin.t niiU-inp a cow " 

. ., Purchased 

79 1 

Inccntc burner 

..i Do 

1 

80 1 

China cup . 

..1 Do 

SI 1 

Bra'.'i hntora enpraved . . 

Do 

S2 

China pot . . 

Do 

83-S4 

Broken blue china plate<: 

Do 

85-86 

A pair of da.itana of a zira baktar with pold inlaid work 

Do 

00 

CO 

1 

CO 

A pair of breastplates with gold inlaid work . . 

Do 

S9-90 

A pair of side plates with gold inlaid work 

Do 

9 « 

Painting of Sultan Abdulla and Aurangzcb on canvas 

Do 

92 

Copper badia 

Do 

93 

Quran Sharif (manuscript) 

Do 

94 

,, ,, (Illustrated manuscript) 

Do 

95 

China jar (broken) 

Do 

96 

China cup (Wala Jahi) . 

Do 

97 

Indian miniature 

Do 

98-101 

Bidri legs of a cot 

Do 

I 02- I 03 

Small guns.. 

Do 

104 

Porcelain martaban 

Do 
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Appendix G. — concld. 

List of Exhibits acquired for the Hyderabad Museum, during the :^var 1350 Fasli, (1940-41 A.C.) 


Serial No. 

j Description 

How acquired 

105 

Lithic Nandi 

Removed from Tripol, 
Medak District. 

106 

A big gun . . 

Removed from Gurmatkah 
Gulbarga District. 

107 

Indian miniature . . ; . 

Purchased 

108 

Khamsa-i-Nizami (Illustrated manuscript) 

Purchased 

109 

Ghori 

E.vchanged for two small 
Ghoris Nos. P. 831 and 

P. 862. 

no 

j Copy from Ajanta Caves No. X, ‘ Raja going to the Bodhi 
tree for fulfilment of some vow’ . . 

Prepared for the Museum 







Avim ' aiiN H. 

jW.’!" (Ill t/ii' Cmris tM [li-- Ci'l'i'ift p/ tilt" 111 Mii'i-iip), f V K'Jnr tji) Mitli/iPimdiJ .Alirixid, AJ.A., LL.J3. 

nvimit'. tliv \i-.\r utul.T ropiirt. .(.ofi.j ii>in’. wen; atlJeil ti> die cnllecii'in of the Mti'icum. Of 
thc-.c lit ate of I’oUl. 07, t '<1 • iKer, t.Sfifi of copper and •} of lead. Of the r.old coin-.. : coini of Vijaya- 
n.artar aitvl one of Hyde: All of My'.ote h-ive Iven pre-.ente.i hv ilie (lovernment Mifcuin, Madra'i, 
The Director of C'Tttral IVoemco'.. N'atjptir. Ii.i'. aho pre'-enletl poIJ coin';. 

The •.onree .ind metal of tiie com', are >.!iown in tlv follre.vine. table : — 


How actiiiired 


Metal 

1 

. ; Total 

Gold 

Silver Orpper 

1 Lead , 

As Treasure Trove 

107 

010 3,4ti 

1 

Pre-.ented 

(, 


.. 6 

I’urch.ased 

s' 

^’3 •t55 

4 ' 530 


Total 121 07 J 


The di'.tricts m the Dommioni which h.a\c contrilmtcd coin'i tinder Trea-^ure Trove with the 
number and metal of coin'i are shown Itclow : — 


Metal 


District 

Gold 

Silver 

1 Copper 

j Total 

f 

Bir 

1 

i 

4 t 

1 795 

00 

(^1 

Gulbarga 

•• 

1 234 

i 

, I 

1 

1 

Karimnagar 


! 1:7 

3S9 

' S16 

Mahbubnacar . . 



122 

122 

Mcdak 


I 


1 

Nalgonda 


16 


16 

Nandcd 

4 



4 

Osmanabad 

•• 

S 


s 

Parbhani 


192 

0 

00 

672 

Warangal 

t 03 

291 

1,624 

i.iSg 

Total 

107 

910 

3.411 

4.42S 
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Ari’CNDix I. 


List of Coins isajuiH’if /or the Cdfn'iu’t of the Ifydcrahad Museum, f/iirmc: the year 1350 Fash, 

A.C.) 


Scrinl 

IMcmI 

t 

i 

Numlvr 

{ 

j Dt-'.scripsion 

i 

t 

1 

, How acquired 

Remarks 

No. 

‘of coiim 

i 


I 

AV 

: :: "1 

1 VijiV2nnt:nr, 

f 

Government Museum, 

1 

Letter No. ’ 303-20 


t 

1 > J 

j Nlviorc, Hydor 

M.adra'-. Presented. 

dated 13th 40 


! 

Ali 


Letter No. 85, 


AE 

i to 

i Qutb Shnhi 

1 

, First TaluqJar, 




Karimnagnr. 1.1 . 

iith Adhur, 1350 F. 

3 

i 

AE 


1 Qutb Siuhi 

First Taluqd.ar, Bir T. 

Letter No. 139, dated 


1 AR 

37 J 

i Bfiti';h. 


1 1 2th Adhur, 1350 F. 


i 


i 

First Taluqdar, 

Letter No. 697, dated 


1 

1 

Warangal. T.T. 

23rd Dai, J350 F. 

C 

l 

' AV 

t 

! 

1 

1 

f 

First Taluqdar, 

Letter No. 698, dated 


I 

Warangal. T. F. 

23rd Dai, 1350 F. 

6 

1 AE 

1 

! 

j 

' Qutb Shsbi 

1 

1 First T.aluqdar. 

Warangal, T.T. 

' Letter No. 699, dated 
23rd Dai, 1350 F. 

7 

, AV 
i AR 

1 .5 1 

( 

{ 

1 

1 Purchased 

13th Isfandar, 1330 F. 


AE 

449 i 

I 

1 


1 

AL 

4 J 




8 

AR i 

23 

MurIwI 

First Taluqdar, 
j Karimnagar, T.T. 

Letter No. 942, dated 
20th Isfandar, 1350 F. 

9 

AV 

x6 

•• 

1 First Taluqdar, 

1 Warangal, T.T. 

Letter No. 2123, dated 
i6th Farwardin, 1350 F. 

10 , 

AR 

5 

Punch marked . . 

, First Taluqdar, 

^ Gulbnrga, T.T. 

Letter No. 360, dated 
22nd Farwardin, 1350 F. 

II 

AV 

3 


Director of Industries, 
Antral Provinces, 
Nagpur. Presented. 

First Taluqdar, 

Gulbarga, T.T. 

Letter No. 109, dated 
19th Urdi. 1350 F. 

■ 1 
12 1 

AR 

220 

1 

Punch marked . . 

Letter No. 428, dated 
19th Urdi, 1350 F. 

i 

13 1 

AE 

279 

1 

1 

First Taluqdar* 
Karimnagar, T.T, 

Letter No. 1670, dated 
27th Urdi. 1350 F. 

14 

AR 

1 

198 

Mughal 

First Taluqdar, 

Parbhani, T.T. 

Letter No. 1975, dated 
28th Urdi. 1350 F. 

15 

AR 

1 

16 

Mughal 

Tahsildar, Miryaiguda, 
Nalgonda District, 1.1. 

Letter No. 810/811, dated 
iSth Khurdad, 1350 F. 

16 

AR 

56 

Mughal 

1 

First Taluqdar, 

Karimnagar, T. 1 . 

Letter No. 1843, dated 
26th Khurdad, 1350 F. 

17 i 

] 

AE 

480 

' * 

t 

First Taluqdar, 

Parbhani, T.T. 

Letter No. 2279, dated 
27lh Khurdad, 1350 F. 


49 
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List of Coins iicqnirfil for tlir Cnhinrt of the Hyilfrtiluul \fusnim rfuriri;; tl.rycar 1350 Fasli 
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Scri.ll iMci.il ‘Number | Description ^ How acquired Remarks 

No. I jof coins I I I 


t 

AR 1 

1 

21 

As.ifJ.ilii ..: 

1 

First Taluqdar, | 

Karimnagar, T.T. j 

Letter No. 1882, dated 
29th Khurdad, 1350 F. 

>9 

AE i 

1 

I , 

Britisli Indi.in 

1 

District judge, Gulbarga | 
District, T.T. j 

Letter No. 2741, dated 
7th Thir, 1350 F. 

20 < 

AE j 

i 

7 

Ramlnnki 

1 

Tahsildar, Khammam 1 

War.ing.il, Dist. T.T. ; 

Letter No. 22O2. dated 
8th Thir, 1350 F. 

21 < 

1 

i 

AE ! 

i 


\ ^ t 

R.iilimani . Oinscnsitor, Arch.ToIopi- , 

c.il Nlonumcnts, 

: Mominahad. T.T. 

Letter No. 266, dated the 
23rd Thir, 1350 F. 

1 

AR 

I 

Asaf Jahi 

Fir.st Taluqdar, j 

Warangal, T.T. | 

Letter No. 807/122, dated 
23rd Thir, 1350 F. 

i 

23 1 

AR 

122 

! 

1 

Fir.ft Taluqdar, 
Mahbuhnagar, T.T. j 

Letter No. 2204, dated the 
27th Thir, 1350 F. 

24 ' 

AV 

i 

2 1 

Three Swami . • 
Paqodas. 

Purchased . 30th Thir, 1350 

) 

1 

25 

AR 

28 

Baihmani 

I'irr.t 'Irduqdar, > 

Warangah T.T. 

Letter No. 4234, dated 
iSth Amardad, 1350 F. 

26 

AR 

22 

Mughal 

First Taluqdar, ' 

Warangal, T.T. 1 

Letter No. 4135, dated 
iSth Amardad, 1350 F. 

27 

AR 

I 

Mughal 

1 

, First Taluqdar, 
Mcdak.T.T. 

Letter No. 4637, dated 

I Sth Amardad, 1350 F. 

28 

AR 


Mughal ..j 

First Taluqdar, 

W.imngal, T.T. 

1 

Letter No. 4646, dated 
Sth Shchrewar, 1350 F. 

29 

AR 

593 

1 

Chandori . • 1 

T.ahsildar, Pakhal, 
Warangal, T.T. 

Letter No. 1596, dated the 
iithShehrcv.’ar, 1350F. 

30 

AR 

8 

Mughal ..1 

First Taluqdar, 
Osmanabad, T.T. 1 

Letter No. 3961, dated 

I ith Shchrewar, 1350 F. 

31 

AR 

168 

Asaf Jahi 

First Taluqdar, 

Warangal, T.T. 

Letter No. 4729, dated. 
13th Shchrewar, 1350 F. 

32 

AV 

I 

Mughal 

[ Purchased 

24th Shehrewar, 1350 F. 

33 

AV 

4 

Mughal 

1 First Taluqdar, 

1 Nanded, T.T. 

Letter No. 4436, dated 
31st Shehrewar, 1350 F. 

34 

AR 

73 

British 

1 

First Taluqdar, 

Warangal, T.T. 

Letter No.' 5301, dated 

I Sth Mchir, 1350 F. 

35 

AR 

9 

Mughal 

First Taluqdar, 

Gulbarga, T.T. 

Letter No. 4008. dated 
4th Aban, 13S0 F. 

36 

AR 

27 

Mughal 

First Taluqdar, 
Karimnagar. 

Letter No. 3099, dated 
6th Aban, 1350 F. 

37 

AE 

6 

Mughal & 

Qutb Shahi. 

Purchased 

1 

26th Aban, 135° F- 


T.T. =Treasure Trove. 
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.^rnl1^n(x1Ir\l. Si'kmy 


1 

Ar.'v.:.! {trj'v.;; ..f t!;o .^:chTo'o'u-.l! IVpttJim-tii of U.IMi. I’rr'rntni In- I in I-A.iltcc! 
iJ-.r • P '!i5 ,, ^ i lii'iiiu"'-. tiio N'l’Jm’r. 

, Cidxrrnnicni. 

of SU ' no. AnnuM for ii);S 5^’ bv th(^ Mv oie 

iOJfi . . . . . , 

4 

< .•.Ml r.SC\l'lj01-.» 

I 

5'^‘ 

1\ mill"'!) CV!'.',ii:\ D.csmin.v llncyclop.-cili.i of 
rr>!-i^ . .. . 

V..'. I. No- ! . i'li ; . . 

Purcha-ed. 

Do 


ilrir.pvi iiY 


•• 

1 

O :p-a- of !r. rnpi; >r'.\iiijlir 'IVlinr in.i Drttic!-:of H.M.H. I’to'cnn-ti In- U.M 1-i. tin- 
’.l-.r Nir-;-..’' 1) irnuiiir-.'. Vol. II (Hsiiri.il'nl Arclinrolopit.-il Niwm’-i Ciovc:nm(rn’. 
Sr;jc-' N'l. n) cvlitrtl in Pr. 1’. Snnn.i'.inr 

i 

j: 

lijrr.rll : fv-'.r.h hull aj i'j!rij'.-:.'p!v. .. 

Purcha'-cd, 


Hi-TOi!v •*< (ircKniAriiY am>Tiuvii.<; 


0 

Tl-.'- Cim'.iiii-i.-'- Hr-ior\- of Imln, Vul. I (.^ncn•n^ India) 

Do 

to 

T.v.-r:nicr, Jc-.an fi-ipti-te : Tt.ivrl'. m fndi.a 

Do 

3 1 

M'.p of Mrd.’i Pi'.tnci in b-xd foim rc.Ji- i' : miU-. 

' Do 

12 

Sf-'P of fi.K.H. llic Niy.iw’r. Uominioi-.'; r.ho-.vmi> prohr.toric 
rnc'- (• pccplly prepared) 

0 

Q 


Numismatics 


13 

Tluirston, Edy.ar: Madr.r. Muvum C-at.dop.ue. No. 2, Roman, 
Indo'I'orlup.ue'-e and Ceylon 

Do 


JOUIIN-ALS, PrutODICAIJ AND ncroRTs, r.TC. 


14 

Annual report of the Prince of W.alcs Mu'-cum of Western 
India, Bombay, for l930-.to A. D. .. 

Presented by the Trustees 
of the Museum. 

IS 

Annual Report on the Administration of the Government Mu- 
rxnim, Triv.andrum, for 1939-.JO A.D. 

Presented by the Trav.an- 
corc Government. 

x6 

Administration Report of Sri Chitralaj-am for lUs M. E. 
(1939-4° A.D.) 

Do 

17 

Annual Report of the Dacca Museum for 1939*4° A.D. 

Presented by the Curator 
of the Museum. 
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NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 


The physiographic features of the coast of Ivaradii (Fig. 1), Las-Bela and the 
Malcran part of V/est Pakistan may be divided into three sections. The eastern 
section consists of a wide plain which extends from the escarpment of Ibrahim 
Hyderi westward and ends at the foot of the Lakki ranges. This plain consists of 
sedimentary rodcs, formed in tlic tertiaiw period. It may be further divided into 
tiwo longitudinal sections. The eastern section, the major one, has been denuded by 
the weathering agents and tiie action of running water, whidi flows after each 
occassional i-ain in tlie rivers of Layaii and Malier, whose beds are Ailed with 
alluvium. The easternmost part, near to the escarpment, consists of wind-borne 
sand-dunes. The western part of the plain is rough and rodey. The coastal part 
includes the Indus, Layari and Malier deltas, whidi were formed in the pleistocene 
and recent ages. These deltas are protected from the direct influence of the ocean 
surf by a naiTow belt of sandspits, whidi grew out from the rodey part of tlie western 
coast, under the dnfluenco of prevailing winds and currents, over a distance of 
about five miles until it got a foothold on the hai-d conglo.mcrate of Manora island. 
Between the belt of sandspits and the moutli of tlie Layari lagoons are formed, which 
by silting became tidal swamps overgrown by mangroves. The mangrove does not 
grow to its (full height but has been stunted by often repeated cuttings, since the 
branches and leaves are used for camel fodder. Numerous tidal channels exist 
between sandspits and lagoons whidi often provide shelter to small fishing craft, 
while low sandy islands and beaches like Kcamari and Ibrahim Hyderi, offer appro- 
priate location for fishing harbours and settlements. As a matter of fact a century 
ago fishing and the fish trade was the main occupation of this part of the coast. With 
the growth of Karacdii as the main port and the capital of Pakistan, oUier economic 
activities have almost obliterated the fishing settlements and tlie old fishing harbours 
which now remain almost unnoticed amidst the impressive, large modern port 
establishments (Fig. 2). 

■ Only a few miles to the west of the southern end of Shamsi Par island there 
is an urban recreation' centre on the extreme western part of tlie belt of sandspits. 
A mile still (further west of the sandspit, Buleji fishing village grew up on the 
rim of the rocky coastal cliff, owing to the drinking water facilities from the taps 
of the recreation centre and the good road, constructed originally for direct access 
to the cottages on the sandspit. The fishermen of this village, having now direct 
contact with the fish market of Karachi, are economically better off than those who 
live beyond the Cape Monze area. Besides, occasional rainfall is sufficient for the 
cultivation of embanked fields, 60 that agricultural activities are carried out alongside 
fishing and trading in fish. 

The Kirthar and Lald^i ranges, west of the plain, consist entirely of folded 
tertiary rocks. Their south-western coastal portion, near Cape Monze, consists of 
steep isoclinal ridges, erosion valleys and coastal terraces. In some of the valleys 
and on the terraces fishermen have established their small harbours or settlements 
which have direct road connection with the markets of Karachi. They are facing a 
great problem as regards drinking water, which can only be obtained from the beds 
of valleys after rainfalls. 

The Las-Bela coastal district, west of Cape Monze, entirely consists of a structural 
depression, where the strata have been folded into a succession of anticlines separa- 
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Fig. 1, Outlines of Major Landforms 





Fig. 2, Landforms of Karachi Bay 




ted by synclines. The eastern part of the depression consists of a series of ridges, 
mostly^ formed of cretaceous with some tertiary sediments. The surface of the 
depression consists of loose pleistocene and recent sediments. The coastal part of 
this area ccmprises the wide delta of Forali river, which ns surrounded by lagoons, 
sandspits and sandbars, over whidi mangrove trees grow abundantly. The delta is 
protected from the direct influence of monsoon winds by a Jong cuspate bar in front 
of it. The eastern part of it is mostly covered by silt from the Windar river. That 
is the main reason why the fishermen have abandoned the old fishing harbour of 
Sonmiani and settled at Dami, situated on the western part of the coast. 

Quite different coast forms have developed still further west v/here strilung 
young folds intersect the coastline from the north-east at corisiderable angles. The 
ridges formed by selective erosion assume a very serrated appearance in conse- 
quence of the rapid denudation of the unconsolidated clays and the prominence 
given to the harder strata. This type of coast ends some miles east of Hinglaj. 
From Hinglaj onwards tov/ards the west the ycung folds of the inland mountains 
run parallel v/ith the faults, which determine the coast line. The coastal pari of 
this area consists mostly of tertiary and pleistocene sediments, which are of marine 
origin and highly fossiliferous. Increasing aridity and the absence of any permanent 
flow of streams beyond the river Hab malke agriculture more and more difficult 
and finally practically impossible. From this part of the coast up to the Persian Gulf 
fishing land, fish trading is the only way of subsistence of the entire population. 
Ormara and Gwadar, at a distance of about 150 miles from each other, are the only 



A. Tertiary deposits: E. UpllUcd shell banks; C. IIlRh tidal currents. 

Fig. 3, Coast of Jiwant. 





major fishing villages on Uie two small but very prominent peninsulas of the o:bcr- 
wiso even coast. Tlio premontoric.s of these peninsulas were formerly islands, and 
have been connected by snndspits with the mainland. Both flanks of the pcnimsulas 
offer shelter to the fishing: beats in their cmbaymcnls. 

All along the coast ironr Kaiwclii to the Pcr.<>"ian border, about 400 miles, the shelf 
is narrow and redo'- Fish trapping of the !:in:l so common in the shallow Persian 
Gulf is therefore unknown, h’car the border at .Tiwani a strand terrace capped by 
a hard shell conglomerate has been uplifted from the sea level to an elevation of 
85 feet Its surface is so smooth and so perfectly horizontal that it i.s being used os 
an airfield wilheut need of any special improvements (Fig. 


Physiographic sites favourable to fishermen 

The most diaraclcristic features of the coast of V.'cst Pakistan arc the repealed 
occurences of steep promontoric.s, bays, dcltn.s, snndspits and sandy bcachc.s. Some 
of the summits of the cliffs, for instance at Onnnra and Gw.adnr, arc more or Ics.s 
table-lopped and so dissected tlial they form ty}>ical badlands. The fi.'^hcrmcn have 
established tlieir fishing harbours and their village.-; in suitable sites since time 
immemorial. Their boats are handy, simple and c.an easily bo run on and ficated 
off a shallow bead;. Idodom fishing trawlers and boats are not yet in use and could 
not enter these harbours c.xcept at Karadii, whorm harbour was built in the 19th 
centurj’ for requirements other than the needs of fishciTncn and i.s Iccp', open 
by dredging. Since the partition of India a small part of it has been taken over by 
the fishermen of Karadii for their own use. All the fishing scttlcment.s of the coast 
are situated on the uplifted coastal plain or In structural depression.^ and in the bay.s, 
formed in the folded sodimcnlary hills. They arc classified as fol.cw.s. 

Delta coast covered with mangroves. 

Bay coast 

(a) Sandy bcadi coast, formed in embayments 

(b) Small bay coast. 

Mouths of the mountain streams and rivor.s. 


Delta coast, covered with mangroves 

There are three main favourable factors, whidi enabled the fishciTnen to settle 
permanently on the coast, close to the deltas of the Indus, Layari and Porali rivers. 
Firstly, the outer margins of these deltas consist of lagoons, sandbars and sanspits, 
mostly formed by the deposition' of silt by the river. In such places the constant flow 
of oceanic water and tidal ebb, in addition to the monsoon rain, give rise to tlie 
mangrove growth, whicli prevents heavy coastal erosion and checks the force of 
the waves and currents directed towards the coast. The mangrove of the Pakistan 
coast consists exclusively of Aivicennia trees and is a boon in the economy of the 
fishermen. It provides raw material for mats and the leaves of the tree are used 
as fodder for their camels. Secondly, around the lagoons and between the sandspits 
nramerous tidal channels, popularly called creeks, have formed in which the water 
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is ahv.iys smooth so tlial tiicy can offer shelter to tlic flshinf; boats, especially when 
the sra is stormy. Fishermen carry Lheir tiny Ix-iats accordinj: to their convenience 
from the sand, pits mto llie cieths in order to cut the manprovc trees. Moreover the 
wide. <icep and !ar;;c cliannels as for instance, some of the creeks bclon'tin-’ to the 
mouth of the river Indir, li ive been ii;cd as n passaj'c between the coast and the 
open sea because Ih.e ; ea front of the <iclta is nearly closed by sandspits. The last 
advantage consi-t- in tlie f.wt that drinkini: v.-ater from the rivers or from their 
undei-trour.d How is mote ic'dily available. 


Sanely beach coast, formed in embayinents 


The physio napliic fealuies of th.e cvvast of Ormnra and Gwadar arc alike and ere 
in the form of two small pemn^u’as witli s.mdy crescent beaches on their eastern 
sides. The southern part of the peninsulas cens.st.s of flat-topped promontories 
(who.se b.'^hcst points arc MOD' Orm ira and •500' Gwadar) rannin" more or less 
parallel to the const line. The water of these four bays is shallow, the depths 
ran.emp between 2 and G fathoms The princ.pal advantr.i:c of th.e £.shmg settlements 
of Gwadar and Ormara lies in the fact that they are situated on sandbars which 
connect the promontories with the mainland and have plain surfaces and sandy 
bcaclics. Both localities arc well protected by the promontories and offer shelter 
to the fishing boats in the cmbaymcnls Moreover in addition to the underground 
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ABC 
A. Tertiarj- deposits: B. Sand dunes; C. High tidal currents: D. Low tidal currents. 

Fig. 4, Coast of Ormara. 
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fresh water, storcv? in lornl snn-.J-dxinC'’, cnch promontory provide.-, two n.nt ir.il 
cisterns in the fonn of irre,;tidnr depre-sions at their norlliern hmo.; for the preser- 
vation of min water. 

Tlie eastern bays of Onnar.a nsid Gw.ad.nr offer more protection than tite western 
due to the fact that the ca.stern part of cadt r-mdbar Juv. formed a crescent l)oatli 
con.st in which the force of tiie currents and wave-: Is not :o .-.trom: and in fact die;; 
before rcachinn the beactr. Mon'over die eastern part the pr<nnontork's is not so 
hir:h)y di.s.sccicd and e\‘po;.e.i to ,'outhern and ;'njthwe‘.t witul as l.ho pari of Ilie 
west. That is \v5iy the ftstiinn rettlcments are e -tabtisluNt near tlic e.vtcrn coastal 
bcadi of the Iviy.s and why the western b'.y.s are left for occa- innal m e. There is a 
slifthl diffemnee in the direction of waves and local tidal r.inents in the 
eastern bays of both Ormara and Gwaaar {Ki*: 5, f.). The ;milhern part of die 
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A. Tertiary deposits; n. Sand dunes; C. lllr.h Udal currents; D. l.ow tidal currents. 

Fin. r>. Coast of Gwndar. 

eastern bay of Ormara face.s towards the coastal cliffs of die mainland, whidi 
chedt the force of eastern and southern currents before they enter die bay. In the 
bay they first hit the norUiom m.alnland cliff.s and Uicn mcn'c west alonn the 
coast and deposit the sand near the crescent beach where Ihcir force becomes 
weaker. The fishermen, knowing the run of die currents, follow Uic same route. They 
know that they are quite safe and require no physical exertion ns long as they 
follow the path of the currents. The run of the currents follows nearly the same 
path both ways ingoing during high and outgoing during low tides. A single trip in 
a local fishing boat, following the currents, takes one and a half hours longer than 
in a small motor boat, taking the straight route across die bay. 
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the cliffs of Badok and Zarren Hill. Tlic western p.irt of tlio bay, especially behind 
the Zarren 'Hill, consists of sandspits and lagoons. In addition a little to th(j north 
of the sandspits, there is a long straight sandy bead). Its eastern end merges with 
another slretdicd sandspit, whidi surrounds the greater part of the mouth of the 
Shadi-Klior river. The water of this river has prevented tl)o furtlier eashvard growtii 
of tlio sandspU, The straight sandy bcadi is used as a fishing harbour and close 
to it curing yards and a customs office arc situated. Half n mile farther behind ihe 
customs office Pasni towm stands on tlie licaps of sand-dune.s. The part of tlic 
beadi whidi is known as Uio fishing harbour, being open to Uic direct attadc of 
southern winds, is subjected to .surf action and the sea is gradually rapturing this 
part of the co.ist. A few^ years ago the old customs hou.so, together with some of 
tlie huts and curing yard.s, w’as uprooted by waves and currents and tliis formerly 
inhabited part of the coast is now’ under water at cverj' high lido. The most im- 
portant features w’hidi led to the establishment of a fishing towm on this site is 
the existence of numerous belts of sand-dunes, whidi extend from the west and 
north-west coast of Uic bay up to Uio ba.se of a series of broken rangc.s, Thc.se .Svind- 
dunes and the river Shadi-lvlior provide drinking w'alcr for the fishermen. Besides, 
good harbour facilities exist boliind the sand.spits W'hcrc the depth of Uic w’atcr 
is considerable. Here all fishing boats as well as the fishermen's transport boats 
may find shelter. Near Uie lagoons many salt tanks have been excavated and produce 
salt by evaporating and refilling wdUi sea w'atcr. (fig. 7.) 
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A. Tertiary deposits; B. Salt tanks; C. Sand dunes. 

Fig. 7, Coast of Pasni. 




Moiilhs of tho moiintnin streams and rivers 

m 

Tho mouths of tho jnountain rivors arc narro^v and drop their water abruptly 
into the ocean from their rodey beds. It is only to obtain drinking water that the 
fishermen visit those places -at the time of the fishing season. Only during the 
fi.shing season do they keep there a number of boats and put up some huts on both 
banks of the river mouths c.spccialty at Hingol and Basole. 


Climatic inniicnccs on (he coast of West Pakistan 


The coastal pari of West Pakistan, .whidi slretdics from the Persian border to 
Karachi, lies between Lat. 2*1° 48' and 25° 30' north and Long. 61° 30' to 68° 30' 
cast and is an extension of tho African Asian desert belt. It shows the character of a 
subtropical desert, originating under climatic conditions which may 'be summarised 
as follows: 

Tho climate of tho coast is mainly determined by the south west monsoons in 
summer and by travelling western depressions in winter. Therefore according to the 
prevailing influences of Uvo wind systems the coast may be divided into two sections. 
In the eastern section of Karachi and Las-Bola the effect of the south west monsoons 
and occasional tropical cyclones is predominant but gradually decreases towards 
Ihe west These winds produce heavy swell in sea water, especially between Karachi 
and Ormara, and put a temporary stop to fishing operations dn summer. The force 
pf monsoons and tropical cyclones on the eastern part of the coast is not so great 
as along the Konkan and Malabar coast, where these winds not only provide heavy 
rains but also bring a sudden change dn temperature. As a matter of fact the rain- 
bearing, south west winds leave the greater part of their moisture on the coast of 
southern India and the rest is absorbed in the hot dry air of Sind and Karachi. 
A few of the tropical cyclones, originating in the Arabian Sea, occasionally follow 
the path of the south west monsoons and create havoc around Sind, Karachi and the 
Las-Bela plains. Such cyclones cause damage on the 'land not so much by rainfall 
but by causing higher tides and floods from the sea, directed towards the mainland by 
the force of winds. The western, part of the coast stretches from Onmara to the 
frontiers of Persia and ds less exposed to the influence of south west winds, whida 
bring no rainfall to the area in summer. It is dominated in winter by western 
depressions. The intensity of these winds decreases after crossing the Arabian desert 
but they regain vigour over the Persian Gulf and provide occasional rain on the 
Makran coast. Their dn'fluence on the Makran coast is slight and such rains only 
occur at long intervals. The temperatures in summer are exceedingly high and there 
is little or no rainfall. Near the coast the heat is frequently aggravated, by high 
humidity or a dust-laden atmosphere. The highest mean monthly temperatures 
recorded dn 29 years show at Karachi 109°, Ormara 117° and Pasni 115°( table 1, 2, 3). 

The mean annual rainfall nowhere reaches even 250 mm and long periods of 
drought occur, at times lasting as long as two or three years. Sometimes a sudden 
rainfall may devastate the land, mostly in ithe mountainous part of the coast 'and 
occasional heavy thimderstorms give rise to floods in the rivers. In such oases sheet 
floods carry away even bushes and small trees and deposit them in the swollen 
rivers. Th'is same waste is redeposited by the rivers at their mouths. The fishermen 
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from the nearby villages take every opportunity to collect the waste of bushes and 
small trees whidi, after being dried in hot wcatlier, is used as ifueh For instance, 
the fishermen of Poshi receive sudi material from tlie mouth of Uie river Shad’d-Khur 
after a heavy do^vTl-pour of rain. Even after a week of heavy rains the country 
remains desert-like as if notliing had happened. The temperature hardly changes, 
the rivers get dry again and the atmosphere is soon dusl-Iadcn as before. Only 
around the Karadii plain and in tlie dr 3 ' river beds of the Las-Bela plain one can 
find bushes, succulents and low trees, mostly Acacia arabica and Zysiphus. The 
vegetation, wiUr regard to its outward appearance, has the diaractcristic features 
indicitave of a rainless climate, dry atmosphere and sandy soil impi'cgnatcd wiUi 
salt. The most striking feature is Uie predominance of small-leafed plants and 
a \'ariety of grasses. The scrub is stunted and thorny. It docs not grow above a foot 
in height and mostly dies for want of water. The growth of vegetation depends 
upon the quantity of rain water present. In the more arid plains, like the western 
part of the Karadii area, and on Uie sand-dunes a bushy growth is found, varying 
in diaracter with the quantity’ of salt in the soil. If salt is abundant it will be 
Salvadora pcrsica, Caffaria apliylax the leafless caper tamarisdi and many small 
fleshy-leafed plants. In pure sand Ak, a local name for Calatrofm gigaatca or 
Salvadora olcoides will predominate, but on hard ground, like the area around 
Mangho Pir, one finds a little thorny ber Zaszyphus rotundifoUa, Khor Acacia 
Senegal and many hard grasses. Even on the scordicd hills like KJiirthar ber, the 
wild olive Olcafcrrugiuca and the Lohiro Tecoma imdulnla grow mostly in the 
beds of the torrent rivers or in the valleys wherever the moisture is detained. The 
mangrove vegetation of the creeks and shores, whidi are protected against the surf, 
consists mainly of Avicenrtia. Altogether vegetation provides only fodder to the 
camel and adds notliing to the subsistence of fishermen. Even the fish of the 
adjoining Arabian Sea are not always accessible since sailing is seasonally restricted 
by the force of winds and waves. 

Climatical analysis of seasons 

Along the West Pakistan coast there are onlj’ two main seasons, namely, summer 
and winter. Rain occurs in the middle months of these two seasons. There is no 
special rainy season as is created by reliable summer monsoons in other parts of 
India. Between summer and winter and between winter and summer there are two 
transitory periods which show a gradual diange in weatlier and last for a month 
or two. 

The summer season (Fig. 8): Summer conditions prevail from June to September. In 
this period the south west monsoons become fully developed on the eastern part of the 
coast. They usually set first at Karachi and blow from between south-west and west- 
south-west accompanied by cloudy weather. The occasional tropical cyclones follow 
the same path and may hit the Sind and Karadii coast but do not reach tlie coast 
of Las-Bela and Makran. Sometimes one or two strong cyclonic gales bring heavy 
rain to the coastal area. For instance the storms of 13th May and 16th June 1902 
were most violent and disastrous, causing considerable damage to life and property, 
especially at the villages of Sonmiani and Ormara. On 13th May 1902 cyclones from 
the Arabian Sea entered the district of Sind and caused damage by sinking fishing 
boats and destroying whole villages around Karachi. This was caused solely by the 
action of wind and floods from the ocean although the rainfall was considerable 
with approximately 100 mm. A similar disaster occured on 16th June 1902 on the 
coast of 'Kdradii, Sonmiani and Ormiara. At Karachi the tide rose to a height of 
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Fig. 8, Prevailing winds in summer. 
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Fig. 9, Prevailing winds in wintei'. 



7 foel 2 indies and >wipod out the fishing villages of iBitt on the sandspit. In Ormara 
and Sonmiani a number of boats and houses were destroyed. The cyclones of 1945 
and 1954 brought a similar disaster to the coast. However, rough weather is not 
common on the coast. 

The monsoon, whidi is a permanent feature of the summer season, around 
Karadii hardly readies a height of a few hundred metres. Farther west it loses 
more and more height until if becomes so low that it finaUy is unable 
to cross the mountains of the Makran coast. It extends a little further west and 
touches the southern Persian coast where the meteorological station at Jask records 
prevailing south-westerly winds from June to September. The Persian highlands, 
however, remain free from its influence. 

The highlands of Baludiistan are also not affected by the influence of maritime 
monsoon winds, because the latter arc neither powerful nor high enough to cross 
the coastal ranges. On the contrary hot and dry winds ifrom the highlands of 
Baluchistan blow towards the south cast. Their dryness increases continuously as 
they descend the steep slopes of the mountains and pass towards the coast. They 
take the diaracter of foehn winds as they enter into the lowlands of Las-Bela and 
Sind, and consequently the moisture of the oceanic air, brought inland by the 
monsoon counter current, is absorbed in hot winds which come from north-west. 
The limit between the dry hot air of the interior and the warm moist oceanic air 
may frequently be observed not far inland from the Sind coast. 

The winter season: (Pig. 9) In winter the direction of landwinds more or less 
remains the same as in summer, blowing from the north west to south east. Near the 
eastern border of the Sind coast they swing round and hit the coast of Kathiawar 
as north east winds. These winds are not powerful enough to cause damage on land 
and the beating of the waves remains normal so that fishing operations may easily 
be continued. In the same season the western part of the coast extending from 
Ormara to the Persian Gulf is influenced by western depressions accompanied by 
some rainfall. The latter may reach once or twice a year up to the coast of Sind. 
They follow the trend of the coast from west to east and are not powerful enough to 
cross the mountain ranges of the coast, but leave most of their moisture on the coastal 
slopes. 


The distribution of rainfall and aridity of the coastal region 

Annual rainfall on all parts of the coast, whether in summer or in winter, is 
scanty but intensive and always uncertain. It usually falls from June to September 
and November to February in heavy downpours. The local name for the winter rain 
is Bahargah and. the summer rain is called Basham. According to the belief of 
the fishermen the winter rain follows lightning and thimder but they are never 
sure when they can expect summer rains even after the great storm of a cyclone 
has burst near the coast. In summer rainfall is always less than 220 mm. Only the 
middle region of Las-Bela receives more rain dn tooth the seasons owing to the 
surrounding mountains, which encircle the rain-bearing winds. Karachi receives 
a mean monthly summer rainfall of 216 mm', Ormara 68 mm and Pasni only 25 mm. 
Beyond Pasni the coast receives no rainfall in summer due to the feeble development 
of the monsoon which produces nothing but hot and sticky weather. In winter 
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the iwestern part of the coast receives rain ifrom western depressions. The amount is 
always very small. According to the reports of tlie weather station, Jash, on the Persian 
side of the Pakistan frontier, the region receives a mean monthly winter rainfall of 
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the year, which shows the extreme aridity of the coastal landscape even as compared 
to its dry hinterland. Even these precipitations, in winter in the west and in summer 
in the east, mostly occur in the form of heavy downpours and often fail completely for 
several years or may exceed considerably their average levels in other years. 

Rainfall and avinds are of greatest importance for all activities of the fishermen 
and have always attracted their attention. They are aware of their regular movements 
and the consequences upon the land and sea. They have to Icnow all about rain in 
order to be able to supply their need for drinlcing water. On many occasions when 
they are not certain of getting drinking water owing to the scanty rainfall and hot 
air they pray and beg for rain. They always consult themselves and try to forecast the 
weather before putting out to sea. Their first attempt is to reach the open sea by 
following thdpath of tidal currents. Then tliey study the direction and force of the winds 
by watching the rise and fall of the waves and by listening to the sound of the winds. 
The fishermen'’s knowledge of high and low tides is based on traditional lore and on 
personal experience. They time thenr by counting the days with reference to the 
phases of the moon. During the period of spring and neap tides they avoid fishing 
owing to the danger of being drowned in the heavy seas. They also have their own 
names for tides and winds. High and low tides are known to them as Bail and 
I a 1 a r and spring and neap tides as J w a r and J i 1 1 a r. Winds frony every di- 
rection, have names and they are distinguished as rainy, stormy, strong and weak 
winds. Shamal is the name given to any form of westerly •wind, except north and 
north west whidi is considered dry and called Gahori. Wind from the east is 
.called N a s h i and south east as Z u.r j e 1 1 i. Owing to the lade of weather information 
and storm warnings even in the major settlements of the coast, fishing operations do 
not extend further than 10 or 12 miles from the coast. There are no security and life 
saving arrangements either between fishennen themselves or from the government, 
as there are in European countries and in Japan to guard against possible dangers 
at sea. 


Table No. 3 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST RECORDED TEMPERATURES (in " F) 


Stations 

Highest 

recorded 

, , Temperature 

Lowest 
recorded 
. Temperature 

Latitude & Observations 

Karadii 

109'’ 

43" 

Lat. 24" 48’ N. 

Long. 66" 59’ E. 

Height above mean sea level 
13 feet 

Observations: 1881 — 1940 

Ormara 

117° 

36" 

Lat. 25° 15’ N. 

Long. 64° 39’ E. 

Height above mean sea level 
16 feet 

Observations: 1928 — 1938 

Pasni ’ 

US'" 

31° • 

• Lat. 25° -16’ N. • - 


Long. 63° 29’ E. 

Height above mean sea level 
10 feet 

Observations: 1918 — 1938 
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FRESH WATER RESOURCES 


The fisheimen of the coast have been facing a serious problem in obtaining fresh 
water since time immemorial. AKRilAN describes how Alexander the Great, in 326 B.C., 
mudi distressed by the scarcity of provisions and <water, sent his soldiei’s towards 
the coast, where they discovered a fishing village, whose inhabitants had no fresh 
water for their own requirements. They were surprised and reported to Alexander 
that, at times when no fresh water was a\failable, the fishermen took salt water. The 
same conditions prevail even today amongst the fishermen of the coast except in the 
Karachi area, W'here the water supply from the urban pipe ds constant and regular 
The fresh 'water resources of the fishermen may be classified as follows; 

1. Underground water; 

from the sand-dunes, wells and springs 

2. Surface water: 

from rivers, ponds and tanks. 

Not every village on the coast can obtain fresh water from, all the sources 
mentioned above, but the supply comes mostly either from the sand-dunes or from 
the rivers or from both these sources. Springs and wells are scarce in the coastal 
area and only three of the coastal villages are able to supplement their supplies 
from this source. For instance Ormara, apart from the water from sand-dunes and 
depressions, obtains a sm'all amount of water from a spring. Apparently no attempt 
of deep well digging has ever been made at the coast as it is practised by Arabs, 
Persians and Afghans of the neighbouring countries. Shallow wells, however, have 
been successfully simk near the coast between Sonmiani and Gadani. Their depths 
differ from 12 to 15 feet only and they are all about the same in diameter, all being 
narrower than the sand-dune holes. However, sand-dunes form the main natural 
water storage tused by all the fishing towns and villages of the coast, although the 
available quantity of water from this source varies from village to village. The 
quantity of water available for any settlement depends on, the number, size and 
consolidation of the nearby sand-dunes. Therefore the fishermen have established 
their villages on or near to sand-dunes. There are some villages, like Ganz and Bhitt, 
which receive no fresh water from the area close to them, but their inhabitants collect 
fresh water from inland dunes, situated 2 to 3 miles from the coast. Such cases are, 
however, exceptional since they make additional heavy work for the women and 
children who have to carry the water in earthen pots on their heads or waists 
(Fig. 11). 

All the rivers except the Indus receive nwater only from the occasional rainfalls, 
whereas the water from the sand-dunes lasts longer than that from the rivers and 
depressions. This is due to the fact that the evaporation from the rivers and 
depressions is greater than in the case of the underground water of the sand-dunes. 
Moreover, in the rivers beds much water is lost by infiltration in the loose deposits 
- and owing to the rapid run off of the rivers towiards the coast, the greater part 
of the water is lost in the ocean and the beds of the rivers quickly dry up. 
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This is due to the fact that the "Wfater is generally discovered 2 or 3 feet below the 
surface. The fishermen, soon after the water is found, stop further vertical {Jigging 
and draw the water already in the hole, whidi satisfies the requirements of a few 
families and lasts for five to six hours; others have to wait and tahe their diance 
till the 'fresh water is accumulated in the bed of the hole from the surrounding 
underground reseiwes. Every hole, once the water from the bed is completely 
removed, fills up again %vith water from its porous sides running down into the 
empty bed. The people continue to obtain water in this way till the water from the 
surrounding sand is completely exhausted and no further supply from the hole is 
expected. The fishermen then abandon the hole and move towards the base of 
another sand-dune or, if they have hopes of procuring water from the same area, they 
dig a new hole within a few j'ards of the old one. The water of a hole, if the rainfall 
has been good, lasts for a lew dal’s; otherwise it has to be abandoned within a day. 
If part of the base of a large sand-dune is depressed below tire general level of 
the land, the fishermen turn their attention to that part first. They know that water 
^v^ll flow doum from all the surrounding parts and fill their hole almost immediately. 
A similar method of drawng water from sand-dunes has been practised 'in African 
and Asian deserts since time immemorial ,as described by G. W. MURiRAY in his 
article “Water from the Desert" (55)'*, but it differs in that tunnels are constructed 
between manholes at water level. This is however possible only in consolidated 
sand-dunes. For instance in Egypt tlie manholes are dug and connected by tunnels 
In the coastal consolidated sand-dunes, in which rain water as well as the run off 
from the inland hills is preserved. In consolidated sand-dunes in deserts, where 
rainfall is scanty, tunnels can be maintained because the quantity of water is not so 
great as to disturb the structure and the flow of water from one tunnel to another 
is slow and smooth. On the other hand the Makran sand-dunes are not high enough 
to permit the digging of tunnels from one hole to another. Moreover, the dunes 
are likely to break do\vn as they are not consolidated and are also interrupted by 
ridges and cliffs. 


Water from wells and springs 

WeUs and springs are not common on the coast. One spring is situated 
at Oimara. The water from it contributes only a very little to the total 
required by the population, but at times of scarcity this source helps them 
to meet their most urgent needs for a short period'. There are a few wells in the 
structural depression of Las-Bela. The supply of water from them is mostly restricted 
to the rainy periods of the region. The coastal part of the depression also has a few 
wells, but of these only two are used by the fishermen of Dade Badok for agricultural 
purposes. 


* Numbers in brackets refer to those of the bibliography. 
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Water from the rivers 


A glance at the map of southern coastal West Pakistan gives the 
impression that numerous mountain streams and a fevr real rivers, namely, 
the Dasht, Shadi-Khor, Basol, Hingol, Porali, Hab and the Indus, pro\ide enough 
water for the inhabitants of the districts, particularly the fishermen who are settle! 
near the river mouths. In reality, with the exception of the Indus, the other rivers 
of the coast only fiow after rain and only then pro\’ide fresh water for some of the 
nearby villages. Only the rivers Hab and Porali, whose rbeds are in a strachiral 
depression, are capable of storing rain water for a considerable period, but their beds 
too get dry when the rains fail for two consecutive years. Further west up to fiie 
Persian frontier a few periodic rivers and mountain streams run off swiftly and drop 
their v.-aters in the ocean after each downpour of rain. Their quich fiow and the 
dryness of their beds within a short period after rainfall are partly due to the steep 
fall of the river beds towards the coast and partly to the constant high temperature 
and evaporation. The fishermen, bearing in mind all these problems and xmcertain 
of obtaining fresh water from the rivers, did not settle at the mouths or very near to 
the mouths of the rivers but mostly on or near the sand-dunes. A few '^ullages - 
Khadda, Sonmiani, Dam and Pasni - are sited near the mouths of rivers, not primarily 
on eccoimt of the fresh -umter supply — although the fishermen do obtain much of 
their water from the rivers — but because the river mouths provide gcxxi harbours. 
The important rivers supplying fresh water to the fishermen, may be characterisea 
as follows; 

The Dasht river breaks through the Gokprosh range and falls into the Gwatar 
bay. It forms a large estuary which extends from 12 to 15 miles inland; 
it flows only after rain and sometimes rises rapidly and inundates the land 
on both sides. On the occasionally flooded land tamarisk and kahur trees grow 
on the soaked soils of water pools. Wherever the pools are free from trees, 
the water is preser\'ed for drinking purpc5ses. The fishermen of Jiwani >use either the 
water from pools or from the river Dasht, whenever their local resourc;es are 
completely exhausted. Farther east the Shadi-Khor breaks through the Talar-e- 
band hills and falls into the sea about 2 miles north-eastward of Pasni. This river 
receives water from numerous mountain torrents and streams. Its mouth forms 3 
great estuary and its banks are thickly covered with tamarisk, kahur and dwarf 
palm trees. The total length of its course is about 50 miles and it provides the 
inhabitants of Pasni not only with water but also with raw materials for their mat 
industry and fuel after each flood. The Basol river rises in inland hiPc; and flows 
into the sea close to the Has Basol, about 20 miles ,w*est of Ormara. Its course is 
tortuous and narrow where it breaks through ridges. The water stands in the man3' 
pools of its bed after rain but the fishermen use only the water of the pools near 
its mouth. Because of the mountainous character of the region and the depth of the 
river bed, it is ciifficruit to obtain water from the pools, especiallj- from the middle 
piart of the river. A great amount of pool water in this river either infiltrates, eva- 
porates or putrefies. The beats of the fishermen from Ormara and Kalmat take shelter 
near the mouth of this river during fishing operations and draw drinking water from 
it. The Hingol is the largest river in Baludiistan. It falls into the sea after 
traversing the parallel ranges of the coast During the fishing season groups of 
fishermen from Ormara, Pasni, and Dam use the area near the mouth of this river 



as a camping ground. They also draw fresh water from pools for di'inking purposes. 
The Porali, Kharari, Windar and Hab drop their waters into the bay 
of Sonmiani. The fishing harbour is very close to the mouth of the first three but 
they provide enough fresh wtaiter to meet only a part of the fishermen’s needs 
owing to the uncertainty of the rainfall. There are no fishing villages near the mouth 
of the river Hab and the greater part of its water is utilised farther upstream for 
drinking as well as irrigation purposes. Gadani and Manjhar, the nearest coastal 
fishing villages, are situated about 10 miles west and east to its mouth, and their 
inhabitants, at times of great scarcity, seek water in the bed of the river Hab. In the 
upper part of these rivers dwarf-palm, tamarisk and otlier bushes cover the banks 
throughout their courses. 

Thd tmvn of Karachi and its adjacent fishing villages receive water from the 
bed of the Malir river. This water is supplied to the people by pumping it from 
the bed of the river. It is then stored in water tanks and after purification flows 
through pipes to different parts of the urban area. There are two special pipe lines 
running to the nearby fishing villages. One goes to the Ibrahim Hyderi village 
and the other runs from the mainland to the fishing villages of Baba and Bhitt 
islands. The present water supply is not enough omng to the constant increase of 
population but the water from the river Indus, diverted through a canal from 
Ghu'lam Mohamed Barrage to Karachi, will fulfill the required supply of fresh water 
to all the inhabitants of Karachi, including the fishermen. 


Water from depressions 

In some of the villages like Ormara, Gwadar and Jiwani water is 
preserved in primitive small tanks, formed in natural depressions the outlet 
of which is closed by brickwalls. Their 'fresh water does not last so long as’ that 
of the sand-dunes. An exceptional tank in the lowest central part of the coastal 
terrace of Jiiwani was excavated during the second world war. It preserves the wtater 
for a long time, may be a year or two. The tank is so located that the rain water 
descends from the adjoining hills and ridges and fills it after every heavy downpour 
of rain. A wooden half roof and a few trees around the tank protect the water 
against insolation and reduces evaporation. During the second world war it supplied 
water to the garrison of an R.A.F. airfield. At present it is utilised only by the 
Government employees of the air-port. The fishermen, owing to the long distance of 
this tank from their villages, only use near water resources. 
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CULTURAL HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT FISHERMEN AND THEIR 

SETTLEMENTS 

The ancient history of coastal fishermen occupying the area from the southern 
border of Sind to the Persian Gulf was witten in fragments by ARRIAN, a. Greek 
historian and philosopher who lived from 9G-180A.D., MARCIAN, a Greek geographer, 
alive in 400 AD. and hy certain Arabs. The Macedonian generals accompanying 
ALEXANDER’S expedition, namely, NEARCHOS, PTOLOMY, son of LAGUS, ME- 
GASTHENES and some Arab geographers like EBN-HUKAL and ISTHAKHRI, gave a 
brief account of the social life of the fishermen, whose villages were foimd all over the 
coast. They described the people of coastal Makran, whose li\’ing was based solely on 
fisli and who remained independent till the ascendency of theArabs in the 8th cenhir}’. 
The fishermen of the disti'icts of the eastern coast who lived at the time of Alexander, 
were referred to as the subjects of the countrj' of Arabii; no record about their 
social life was preserved. From the 8th century to the 18th centurj* they were ruled by 
local and foreign powers who maintained the trade of fish from the port of Sonmiani 
Ormara and Gwadar to other coastal countries of Arabia and southern India. (49, 54) 
In the 19th century the coastal fishermen and their boats were utilised by the British 
Army, especially when they were at war with the rulers of Sind (1). 


The ancient history of costal fishermen from 326 B.C. to the 7th centurj' 


A glance at the available historical data reveals that the three main districts of the 
fishermen, as seen on the coast by Alexander the Great during his retreat from 
India, still exist today with new or modified names, (fig. 12) v.'hich are as follows: 


Ancient Names 
Arabii or Kukrala 
Oraea and Oritae 
Gedrosia 
Ichthyophagai 


New Names 
Karachi 
Las-Bela 

Northern Makran 
Coastal hlakran 


Each district was composed of many ancient coastal fishing villages, as is the case 
today. A few of them are to be found near the same old sites, but the rest were 
destroyed . At the time of Alexander, Makran was kno\\’n' as Gedrosia and the people 
living on or near the coast were known as Ichthyophagai i. e. ,,fish eaters". This region, 
according to ARRIAN, includes the area between the districts of Oritae and 
Kerman in Persia, In the 6th or 7th century the same coimtry was known as Makran, 
but the Arabs claim that the name originates from tliem. The exact meaning of the 
name in unknoA\m. 

The first historical reference to the people of Makran and Las-Bela is found in 
the writings of ARRIAN (47). He described them as Dravidians and divided the popu- 
lation into tv70 distinct groups, namely, Gedrosian and Ichthj^ophagai. But whatever 
may have been the ethnical elements which have amalgamated in the course of time 
to form the present population of Makran, the majority of them are locaUy 'known 
by the generic term Baluch and the rest are called Makrani, descendants of the 
Abyssinians. RAWLINSON (2a) defines Baluch or Baluchistan as a derivation of 
Belus or Bol. Bola was a Babylonian (Assyrian) form of Bael or Bel, the God of the 
Phoenicians and Druids. Some of the members of the aboriginal Boledi tribe once 
moved from Babylonia and settled in the valley of Kej, which in former days was 
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Fig. 12, Ancient and present coastal fishing settlements of West Pakistan. 




kno^vn as Bolida valley. They were the ruling people of southern Baluchistan, which 
was originally called OBoledistan. But according to THOMAS HOBDICH (28) there 
is not enough evidence of Bol worshippers passing through Makran ibefore the pre- 
Semitic Dravidian races of Mesopotamia were gradually displaced hy the Semites 
from Babylonia. MOCKLER in his article on ruins in Maknan (part II, i>age 127) tried 
to give a locigal explanation by linking the word Baludi with Gedroas’h, which 
was probably derived from Gedrosia. 

The present fishermen are probably descendants of the Ichthyophagai, who were 
Drawdians. These pre-Semitic Dravidians may have migrated from Babylon to 
India and left some of their families, as they passed, in the hills of Makran. Most of 
them took up the profession of fishing and settled on the coast, especially near Gwadar. 
Some of them left a silent record in the shape of curious little stone-built structures 
in groups on Damba Koh hill, which is situated 40 miles north west of G^vadar (53 b). 
Numerous little stone houses have been discovered on other hills. Hie people of the 
neighbouring area claim that these towns, mostly occupied by fishermen, were built 
by Bahman, a Persian, son of Asfandiar, about 3 to 4 hundred years ago. They also 
say that in former times the sea passed close to this place, which had a bunder 
(harbour) with a little fishing fieet. Fragments of pottery, pieces of lime, flint, 
knives, hones, shells, grinding stones, burnt bricks and coins -were found in abundance 
in the destroyed houses on the hills. The coins appeared to be of Greek or Bactrian 
origin. These investigations led me to the belief that these places were not merely 
the villages of fishermen but that the majority of the population were engaged in 
fishing and that their standard of life was definitely better than that of the present 
fishermen who live within a few miles of these old ruins. In the ancient villages of 
Kfuidza and Daranbola, now kno\vn as Ganz, a fishing village, MOCKLER discovered 
the charred vertabrae of fish and the shells of sheU-fish. He said “I imagine these 
were stone hammers of a primitive form, used possibly for the breaking of the shells 
of shell fish, on which their owners were wont to dine. A small hone and grinding 
stone resembling those found in the ruins are undoubtedly of a Gedrosian town". The 
same people or their descendants reserved NEARCHOS (47) \vith t unn y fish broiled in 
pans. ARRIAN described this event and remarked that this place was captured by 
NEARCHOS after little fight. Further evidence in support of the Dravidian racial 
character of the present population of Makran is derived from the writings of 
HOLDICH (28) who said “Dravidian races still exist in Makran under the name 
Bmahi or Brohi (Mountainer) and they occupy nearly all the eastern part of the 
country. They appear to be exactly where they were when they met Alexander’s 
army in its retreat from India and can be recognised as Sakae, Sagitti, Parconic of 
classical times, all of which names are to be found either as tribal or local designations 
at the present time. There -cvas possibly a period in prehistoric days when all Makran 
was pyeopled «vith the Turanian or Dravidian races. He also refers to the writings 
of HERODOTUS and \vas of the opinion that the present coastal Makran iwas a part of 
Gedrosia and classified a section of the Ichthyophagai as “Asiatic Ethiopians". The 
descendants of these Ethiopians may well be the present Makrani fishermen, who are 
looked upon as the people of Hubshi (Abyssinia) by the Baluchi tribes. They are found 
today in every fishing village of the coast and a German, GLASSER (24), once 
remarked of them "that the original home of the Hubshi was in south east Arabia, 
whence a body of them may very well have passed across the Gulf of Oman to seek 
their fortime in a land so similar in climate and physical conditions to that of their 
forefathers". 
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The social history of the ancient fishermen, known as Ichthyophagai 

According to AilRIAN the Ichthyophagai and Oritai obtained fish mostly from the 
shallow areas of the beach, the greater part of which was under water at high tide. 
When the sea receded, a few fish were found on the shore and they aboimded in 
the pools and depressions where the water still remained. Most of the fish caught 
were small but some, caught with the help of nets, were of considerable size. 
The more delicate kinds of fish were eaten raw as soon as they were taken out of 
the water, and this is still the oustom today. I noticed this when travelling by 
small boat from Ormara to Kalmat in the company of five fishermen. Near iKialmat 
a small fish jumped into the boat and was caught at once by a fisherman and, ten 
minutes later, I felt that he was waiting for another opportunity, the fish having 
been completely consumed. They applied natural salt to large and coarser fish, 
which were later dried in the sun. After grinding the dried fish they mixed it into 
the sort of meal from which they made bread. This meal was also used to bake fish- 
cakes. They were also largely dependent on crabs, oysters and mussels. Fish was 
the main subsistence due to the lack of cultivated plants as well as pasturage. 
Some negligible patches of land, suitable for cultivation, were given over to the 
production of grain. Agrioultural produce was considered a luxury, to be consumed 
generally by the better class of people. Similar conditions have been observed among 
the Meds. The Meds are fishei^olk who live principally along the coast at Sonmiani and 
Ormara and possess many of the characteristics attributed by ARRIAN to the 
Ichthyophagai (2 c). On one occasion the fishermen of Badok saved our small boat 
from a rising storm between the coast of Gazdan and Pasni, and took us ashore 
in their small boat, where cooked rice (mixed with fish was served; they told 
me that they have only fish as their main article for subsistence and that for rice 
and sugar they go to the market of Pasni. On many occasions when they have 
no money, they eat nothing but smoked fish and drinlc a (glass of water. 

Nets and Boats. Nets were made from bark (fibres) of the palm which they 
twined into cord in the same way as the fibres of fiax are twined. Every net was about 
2 stadia (1225’) long. In his translation of the works of Arrian, MCCRINDLE says that 
the condition of the fishermen’s boats is the same as was observed by Neardios at 
Kophas (Kappar). NEARCHOS narrated the conditions thus ’’The inhabitants were 
fishermen possessed of small and wretched boats, which they did not manage with 
cars fastened to a row-lock according to the Grecian manner but with paddles which 
they thrust on this side and on that into the water, like diggers using a spade. It is 
a curve made of small planks nailed or sewn together in a rude manner with cord 
made from the bark of date trees and called IKair, the whole being then smeared 
over with dammer or pitdi“. (47) 

The types of net and boat in use today are no longer those of ancient times but 
they are still of primitive design'. They are mostly (based on Arab models; 

Ancient dresses and appearance of fishermen. NEARjCHOS captured some of the 
fishermen from the coast of Oritae and described them as having shaggy hair, not 
only on their heads but all over their bodies. Their nails resembled the claws of 
wild beasts and were probably used for dividing the fish and splitting the softer 
kinds of wood. Hard objects were cut with sharp stones. They wore the skins of 
wild beasts and occasionally the thick skins of large fish. Their weapons consisted 
of thidc spears, which were about 6 feet dong but were not headed with iron. FIRiDOUSI 
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(a Pcr.'iian pod, born O'?! A.D.) in lii;: poem Shahnama flc.'xribcd (f)'!) 1bo same social 
conditions, prcv.ilcni amoipT llshcrmcn, on the coast of Makran before the beginning 
of Ibe nth eentriry. Today dre.:*, and appearance of the Ibhermcn and women arc totally 
changed. They wear the home-m.ade cotton cloths, wdiich arc mostly stitched on Arab 
patterns. They also use the imported cotton and silk cloth v/hich i.s always available 
at Gwndar and P.asni. Gwadar is a free port, where cheap cloth is imported from 
Japan, China and India and from there the :ame cloth is brought to the markets of 
Pasni and Ormara. 

Ancient lionscs of fishermen. The raw material for the con.stiaiction of the 
hoiKses v.-as mostly obtained from the bones of v.’hrdes, whicli vccrc found frequently 
on or near the coast. Some whales were extraordinarily lar,go and were sometimes 
stranded on the coast or left in .shallow water at ebb tide. They were thus unable 
to escape bade to the sea. Occasionally they v/ero thrmvn on the coast by violent 
stonns. The fisheiTncn left them as they -were for a time on the coa.vt so that the skin 
and flesh might rot away, leaving Uie bare bonce;. Some of the v/halcs were as long 
as 152 feet. The bones were mainly used an housc.s by the better class of people. 
The large bones were used as beams In the sides of the houses, the smaller ones as 
rafters, and the jaw bones sei-ved as door posts. The majority of the fishermen were 
poor and lived on the marshy ground near the shore in cabins, close and suffocating, 
made from the badc-iboncs of fish. 

Houses of whale-bones no longer exist on the coast. They are replaced by stone 
and mud houses. The majority of the fishermen still live on marshy ground or on 
the sandy coastal tract >in close and suffocating mat huts linstead of the old cabins, 
made of badc-bonos of whales. 

Breeding of Domestic animals. Domestic animals, camel, sheep etc. were fed on 
dried fish, as is the case today in most of the villages of Makran. The animals are 
accustomed to eat fish owing to the lade of pasturage an arid lands. Therefore the 
taste of the meat from the fishermen’s goat is similar to that of fish. In this connection 
NEARCHOS says that the mutton from the sheep had a fishy taste like the meat of 
sea bird (47). 

Sea fishes. There is an abundance of fish in the Arabic Ocean. A small number of 
them, inhabiting coastal water, were caught but other larger varieties, living in the 
depths of the ocean, may not have been classified asi fish by the ancient people. 
They were described by ARRIAN and FIRDOUSI in his Shahnama, who gave an 
interesting account of sea fishes, as follows: 

’’The saw lions and bulls in the sea and the btdls were fighting with the lions. 
Seme animals had heads like those of the buffalo whose hands were behind their 
back and whose feet were in the front. Some had the body of a fish and the head 
of a leopard." (54) 

The above quotation seems to be only a poetic expression of the surprise felt by 
NEARCHOS and the King of Persia (Kaikosru), when they saw the big fishes and sea 
mammals in the Arabian sea. On several occasions they were faced with the danger 
of colliding with sea monsters. 
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Ilistor)’ of ancient flslicrmcn from the 8lh century to the 19th century 

The invasion of India by Alexander the Great came to an end in 32G B.C., after 
vhicli tJie coastal strip now belonging to West Pakistan was ruled by Buddhists and 
Persians. They brouRhl many chanties in northern Makran by improvinn the methods of 
cultivation. With renard to the activities of fishermen of the coastal area, no account 
was rnven by the ancient authors in their available documents. The fi.shcrmcn may 
have lived in the same condition as that described by ARRIAN, till the Arabs had 
conquerod the whole territory in the Sth century and built roads connecting the districts. 
The fishermen made use of these increared facilities and moved readily from one 
district to another by camel and by the ships of Arab mcrch.ants. They established 
social and cultural relations, especially with people of the same profession. The flow 
of trade was rcfnilar and many Arab traders settled in the fishermen’s villages. 
MARCO POLO commented on the condition of the fishin.'T population and tlic fishing 
trade at tlic end of tlie 131h ccnt'ury and remarked ''Some of the people are idolaters 
but the most part are Saracens. They live by merdiandisc and industry, for thej’ 
are professed traders and carrj- mucli traffic by sea”. (2 a) Saracens is a general name 
given by Uic Europeans in the 11th century to all the people united by Islam who lived 
in the southern and eastern countries of the Mediterranean. Therefore most of the 
people in tlio dishing villagc.s of the const were no doubt Muslims but consisted of 
local people, most of Uicm fishermen, and Arab traders. But many of the local people 
today claim that they are of Arab extraction and that their forefathers wore forced 
to migrate from the ncighbourliood of Aleppo, (Syria), in the 7th centurj' (G80— G84). 
Nowadays Arab traders are not found in the villages; possibly they became either 
fishermen or farmers in the norUiern portion of Makmn. Their trade passed into Uic 
hands of Sindhl Khojas {Ismailia Muslims) and Kathiawari merdiants. 

From about the 15th ccntur>’ to Uie 18Ui ccntuiy tliis coastal area under the 
control of the Moguls of Delhi and of local cliicfs. In the early lOtIr centurj’ the influence 
of the British was gradually increasing and within a 100 years they had brought the 
whole coast under their control. Fishermen of IheKaraclii coast were the first who came 
into contact wih the British Army officers, who gave a brief account of taxation on 
fish in Sind. A. F. BAILLIE (1) writes tliat from cadi boat that entered Karadii harbour, 
if it contained upward of sixty fish, one sixth was taken as customs and if it contained 
less, one fourth. The largest sorts of fish, for instance the varieties of cod fish which 
were dried and salted for export purposes, had an additional tax imposed upon them. 
The crew of the sea-going vessels, belonging to the port, paid a capitation tax on 
each trip amounting to nearly' 1/10 of their monthly wages. 

In 1839 at Karachi there were 30 sea-going ivcsscls and about a 100 canoes and 
batles. The sea boats varied in displacement from 12 to 40 tons. They were of sound 
construction and well suited for navigation. The fishermen were known at tlie time 
of Arab ascendency as Meds and Karaks. The name Karak has completely vanished 
and the name Meds only survives today at Makran, while on the coast of Karadii 
and Sind they are known as Mohanas. 


The names of ancient fishing villages 

Most of the ancient fishing viUages were situated on or near their present sites. 
Some of them have been discovered as ruins from avhidi domestic utensils were 



cxtrnct'^-fl. In m.'iny the oM nnmrr, have hern ropincod by nc-.v one", but in 

ron\r- crr.f", m<"»^linfcl fonn-, of the ancient name', rnn .'.till be found. A fev/ of the 
ancient villri'y--. menlione'! l,y AIUlIArf and MAHCIA?*' v/cre completely uprootcdi 
po- ' .b!y O'; a rc'ult of per.odic carthquabc-r or coa.'tal upheaval or .subsidence. 
In .'.upport of the forenoin" .statement IIOLDICII (2P,) .states „V/ilh the exception of 
the coi.st line ihe toj>o;;iaphy of I.Iah.’-an today is the toponraphy of Makran in 
Alexandrian day::. This is very different indeed from the uncertain character of the 
Indus valley medieval neonraphy". Prof. .SCHr-IIKDKR pointed out to me, in the same 
connection, while we were on the east coast of Cspe Monxe and in the lower Hab 
river valley, the perfect line of fre.-^h 'Ik'H beds at about fiO’ above .sea level. This 
nives a clear proof that the elevation of land ha.s taken place at no distant period. 
Indications of a rise of the land were also o’.j'ervc-'I by BLAItFORD alonfi the coast (5) 
to the v/er.t of C.ape Monze and thi.s may explain the total di."appearance of a harbour, 
which AIlRIAfI calls r.Torontoharos and whicli v.'as apparently only a fc'.',' miles cast 
of the modern Sonmiani. The .'•ame l>'p^ of evidence is found in the vicinity of 
Karachi, where Ihe ."ea nc-.'cr rc.sches th" hif'.Iicr water mark of former limes. Here, 
accordinji to the local people, i food a town with a harbour, wdiich was linked by 
a branch of Chinna creek. It is .'■aid that thi.s tov.aa v/ns floun.'-hin" with its bulk 
of trade some 400 years a,"o. It .'■cems that this estimate i.s not correct, because sir.nc 
c’d ruins of the .'•ame a;;e or a little older have been discovered from the area 15 
miles from Karadii, whereas not a sin-ile remnant of lliis town has been discovered 
frerm the barren tract of Karachi, except the hubs of fishermen near the coast line. 

The followin" is the brief account of ancient districts and their coastal villages. 
They are divided as below’; 

Arabii Kukrala — Karachi, Bibakba 

Oraea (a portion of La." -'Bela) Morontobara, Rambakia. 

Oritae or Horitae (western part of La.''-Bel3 near Ilingol river) 

Gedro.sia and Idithyophagai (Ivlakran) 

Bngisara (Ormara), Kalma (Kalmat), JIashtoIa or Asthara or Kusala (Astalu), 
Mo'iarna (near Pasni, Bama or Badra (Gwadar), Kophas (kappar), Trapa- 
bandin Pishikhan), Moderanibela (Ivlol), Darambola (Dram and Ganz). 

Di.slrict of Arabii or Kukrala: 'The ancient name of Arabii was given to the area 
lying betv/cen the eastern part of La.s-Ecia and the western Sind. The name was 
derived from the river Arabis, which is now known as Purali. It is probable that the 
.'ximo area was also known as Kukrala, which may be a corrupted form of Kiarak, an 
old name for a family of fishermen and their tov/n. 

Ibaradii: Karachi v/as known to the local and foreign people at different times 
as Krotchy Bay or Curanjee or Kulanchi. NEARCHOS referred to it as a spacious, fine 
and commodious harbour and gave it the name of Alexander’s Haven. (Here his 
soldiers caught musseks, oysters and razor fish, which were extraordinary large 
compared to the fish of the Mediterranean. He found pearl oysters in 11 to 12 fathom-s 
of water all along the coast. POTTINGER, taking as his source a native manuscript (59) 
nays that Karachi was known as Kukrala which was the corruption of the word 
Khoor Ali. He is also of the opinion that it may he a modified form of expression 
for the Karalcs, v/ho were the members of a sect in the 7th. century. HOLDICH 
described how the Arabs attacked the Sind and Makran coast, primarily for the 
purpose of punishing certain Karaks and Mods, who had plundered a va’uable 
convoy destined for Arabia, The local fishermen explain that Karachi is a corrupted 
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form of Kulandii, the name of n chief fisher woman. Slie, along with her great family, 
migrated once from Sonmiani, when it was burnt by Arab pirates, and settled on 
the piece of land near Karadii harbour on whidi Merrywcafhcr Townr now stands. 
The same family was once again dispor.scd into several groups after the occupation 
by the British; their descendants arc now living at the same places. PORTER visited 
Karadii (1) in and remarked that the town stood about five or six miles 

from where the vessels lay and abo'ut a mile from the side of a Chinna creek, 
whidi had not enough water in it for anything but small boats. He might have seen 
on' the coast tlie flshennen’s huts, as seen by POTTINGER, but considering them 
uninteresting to his ml.ssion he looked only nt the town, mostly composed of mud 
houses. This town was created by a body of traders, who migrated from 'Sonmiani 
along with the family of X'ulanchi. POTTINGER visited Karadii again in 1838 and 
described the general conditions of the houses thus: 'The liouses are generally mud- 
built and flat roofed; on the top of thc:ii are wicker ventilators facing tlie sea, 
whidi perform tlie double duty of wind-sail and sky-light." 

Bibakta: The prominent island of tlie Karadii Bay was recognised bj' the fleet 
of Ncardios as Bilxikta, whidi in later years came to be known as Manora. This 
island has tbeen occupied by the members of the Kulandii fishing family since the 
19th centur3\ 

Oraca; Tlie bay of Sonmiani. This bay was known during the occupation of the 
Arabs as the Gulf of Turan. The ancient boundary of this district extends from 
the western boundary’ of Arabii to tlie eastern frontiers of Oritae. Tie Oritac may have 
been the same race as that of Oraca but Uiey were dlstingui.slicd by the fact that tiny 
spoke a different language from that of the surrounding districts. ARRIAN .says that 
they look like Indians and speak a different language. Two coastal fishing towns 
were prominent in the district; one of them was the capital of Oraca, called Ram- 
bakia, and was situated on tlie extreme eastern bank of the present Purali river. This 
river was called Arabis and dropped into a bay, running some distance inland. Now 
a great part of it is silted up at the const. Near the mouth of this river, there was 
a high and bare island, whidi is now no longer in existence. The sea around this 
island supplied Ncarchos with oysters and fish. 

The next coastal towm, known to ARRIAN ivas Morontobara. This town was fixed 
by CUNNINGHAM, who followed the distance given by ARRIAN, at tlie mouth of the 
Bihar rivulet, which is a small stream flowing into the sea between Cape Monze 
and Sonmiani. In the neighbourhood of this river there is a small ridge, locally 
knovm as Mor, which may be a remnant of the name of Morontobara. The same place, 
perhaps, was known to PTOLOMY as Women’s Haven. 

On this part of the coast two fishing villages are now situated, namely, Sonmiani 
and Dam. The former fishing centre is deserted, and is situated at the southern bank 
of the Purali river. The name Sonmiani is said to be composed of two words. Son and 
Mohani. Son is a woman’s name and Mohani is a name given to the fisher women. 
In former days, before Karachi came into prominence, considerable trade in fish 
and other goods was carried on through the port of Sonmiani. Up to the 18th century, 
according to the estimate of local authorities, 500 boats were engaged in fishing 
and 250 large native craft were used in the carrying of goods to Mascat, Karadii. 
Bombay and other southern coastal cities of India. In 1805 this fishing town was 
sacked and burnt by pirates. It was occupied by the British in 1840 during the 
First Afghan War. Since tnen Sonmiani has never recovered its ancient position. 
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Gnrin'iia, 


rm:;’.'-- r.:' Ifi’.tl'.-'miia.ri- ^talcrar: 



Kin'ia: Tr.:.': ar.cicn* r.z'z 'i.a.incrji.-v: o:‘ 'iT.r.c r.-zrm^^'hsr'^ csr.'fc- 

?.To-^?.rria; Thin tcn^. ncn-.m-r.-i tha c.n—xr.r.- - h" AT-T_IA:'. xan n^tnatec 'hr 
a nnisll hsy hatnv'r-- tl-.a hiL'n cc'zarrar. ar.c* 'iridn-rGld -h,Vnteiita cr Faia-i hsaa 
anrasd to the rore-goinc "taT-roent h’lt ren-.en-.oer nr. .memno rmir.s Inr La Thir yisas 
in r.OT\- uannen ar a nn-a'.l Ci.zh.r.c hoa-. ntat.r.r. hy y.rz .'inher-nen of pannL 
^ Ea^.^a or ioadrar Tloin annient name oran ren-'aced h'^ Gn.’-ic.ar in mntfenr tnasi 
Eama wan the pnncinal tow.o c-I tl-.e r..oant. ann wan hr msxi^ 5nnl:l^ 

vil^-en.an it in todap. One of t:nr-ecr.a.nta:.Tdo:nirw.:hsreowanoantnradhrrdFiFCS:F. 
who tnat^the people were more advanc-ed tloan tl-.e mere navasn of Ocis^ 

Eere he cbtameo. coohed finh mined with gram for bin armr andi ncticsd maitr 
treen and a garden. In the hayn went of Gwadar he naw other c-oantaL dnhing villi^ 
wncne namen are now dianged ihomi TranahandLn to i^inh^'char andi frocx Garanhola 
or Mcdemibela to Ganz. 
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PRESENT DAY POPULATION AND THEIR SETTLEMENTS 


Tlie population of Uie fishing villages is composod of many races and different 
confessions, -whicli play an important role in their economic and social life. The 
inliabitants, although belonging to a variety of different sects, are all Muslims and 
are all dependent on one anoUicr economically. They arc all involved directly or 
indirectly in fisliing or trading in fish or are engaged in some profession which 
procures the subsidiary necessities, sucli as carpenter, tailor, bladcsmith, goldsmith 
or \v’ater carrier. There are also a few shops where cloth and household utensils are 
sold. The members of eacli sect lead an independent social life and do not inter- 
marry. The names of tlie sects arc the Mods, Korns, Langas, Zikri, Baludii, Reis, 
Kalmatis and lUioja (explanations of Uicse terms follow). On inquiring at the major 
fishing villages about the racial links of the present different groups, I learned tlial 
none can identify the real origin of their own people except Uiose who trace their 
ancestry back to the ancient Syrians. The fact is that, in accordance with their 
customs, language and appcarrance, tlie villagers are descended from the Indians, 
Persians, Arabs and Abj’ssinians. Since the conquest of Alexander the Great, they 
have become so intermixed and so mudi influenced by one another that the present 
inhabitants of the coastal fishing villages hear little resemblance to the ancients 
described by ARRIAN. Tlie above-mentioned religcous sects are Xound in the major 
fishing villages and in I^radii, the smaller villages, where all the inhabitants are 
fishermen, being composed entirely of Mods, Koras and Langas. The Hindus, after the 
partition of. India in 1947, migrated with their families to tlie Bombay Presidencj', 
but they left one or two representatives in cadi major fishing centre in' order to 
safeguard their business interests. 

The people of the Mal:ran and Las-Bela fishing villages miay bo roughly divided 
into two sections. The first section consists of permanent residents, who are further 
divided into Baluchi, Kalmati, Reis, Zikri and Meds. The other section consists of 
temixjrary residents, sudi as Khoja and Hindus. The inhabitants ,of tlie fishing villages 
of Makran and Las-Bela may be briefly described as follows: 

The Mods: A1 fishermen and sailors arc known as Meds. They constitute the 
majority in every village. The coastal fishermen from Jiwani to Gwadar are pure 
Baludi hut from Gwadar to Karachi they have a large admi-xlure of alien and slave 
blood. The Meds are further divided into Meds proper, whose main occupation is 
fishing, and Koras, who are engaged as seafaring men. Meds proper from. Sonmiani 
to Karadii are called Mohanas and dn Sind Wanguras. They fisli only in close 
proximity to their homes, except in the winter fishing season when some of them go 
fishing as far as Gazdan or 'Hingol. The fishermen of Karachi who have motor 
fishing boats go fishing as far as Ormara. The Koras are descended from the African 
slaves of the Kalmatis who in former days employed them in their piratical enter- 
prises in the Arabian sea. Koras are very enterprising and sometimes make their way 
to Basra in the Persian Gulf and as far afield as Colombo and Zanzibar. 

The Zikri are a Muslim sect and in number they are next to the Meds in the 
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villages of Makran and Las-Bela. They are not recognised as Muslims by the other 
sects, including the fishermen, because they do not perform their prayers according 
to the codes of Islam and have also miodified the recitation of Kalma (the Muslim 
confession of faith) by changing the name of the Prophet Mohamed to that of 
their leader, the Mehdi. They engage in all professions, but mostly in fishing, 
dairy-farming and trade. They are economically better off and live in better 
hygienic conditions than the Mcds. 

The Baluchi are a superior class among the other groups of the villages. 'Ihey 
generally possess land for cultivation far inland in the northern Makran but some 
of them have settled permanently in the fishing villages, in order to carry on 
business in fish. They are organised in small groups, the headman of each group 
being known as Kauda. He acts as a buffer between the administration and the 
members of his group. 

The Reis are one of the largest tribes of Baluch and are most influential in the 
tract of land extending from the coast west of Pishukan to Dashtiari dn Persian 
Makran. The coastal people of this tribe are now engaged in fishing. Their standard 
of living is better than that of the Meds of other villages, but they have lost their 
social status on account of having become fisihermen. 

The Langas are chiefly found living with fishermen’s families. They help the 
fishermen in most of their work on land and at sea, by collecting fish, packing them 
in boxes and drying the nets after use. They are hard workers and have proved 
most efficient labourers at sea. Their standard of Hving is even lower than that of 
their masters who themselves lead a hand-to-mouth existence. 

The Kalmatis are very few, numbering only about 50 families, and have their 
headquarters at Pasni. Their name is derived from Kalmat, which is the part of the 
coast where they first settled. The chief of the Kalmatis told me at Pasni that their 
forefathers came from Bahrain in the tenth century and migrated towards Sind; 
on the way some of them settled at Kalmat. They were for a long time the virtaal 
rulers of Pasni and controlled the fisherfoiik. Now they are engaged either in mat- 
making or trading in fish. 

The Khoja are members of the IsmaUia community of the Agha Khan. They are 
mostly traders and do business of all kinds in Africa, India and in many eastern 
countries. Their headquarters is at Karachi and they are not permanent members 
of the fishing villages. They have their representatives, drawn either from their 
own groups or from the members of the Baluchi, at the major fishing centres like 
Gwadar, Ormara and Pasni. Their original home was at Cutch Mandvi, a district 
in the Bombay Presidency. The majority of their members permanently migrated 
to Karachi or Sind after the partition of India in 1947. Their business is in most 
cases wholesale rather than retail. Some of the poor people of this community are 
remarkable boatsmen. They earn their Jiving, along with the other local boatsmen, by 
taking passengers in their sailing boats from the main harbour of Karachi to tlie 
nearby islands or they conduct pleasure trips inside the harbour or take parties 
outside the harbour for fishing as a sport. During the working days of the week their 
earnings are very little. They work not as individuals but on the family system. 
The whole crew of the boat divide the total earnings among themselves after 
deducting shares for the own'er of the boat and the captain. Much of the capital of 
the Khoja community is invested in the fishing trade and in transport boats. Beside 
their fishing activities they carry on a trade in mats, cotton and wool, obtaining 
foodstuffs and piece-goods in exchange. 
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Hindu traders are no more to be seen either in the villages or in Karachi, apart 
from a few representatives in the main centres. Even before the partition they 
lived only temporarily, without their families, at the major fishing villages and 
returned to India or Karachi in their old age. The entire trade was in their hands 
and was mostly carried on retail and by the. system of barter. It is in this respect that 
their method of trading differs from that of the Khoja, who prefer to become 
wholesalers. 

Around Karachi there are thirteen coastal fishing villages, each inhabited by either 
Sindhi, Baluchi, Karachites, Cutchi or Wangura (Fisherfolk). They are all Muslims 
but are known by their regional names. The coastal villages of Makran and Das-Bela, 
however, differ in that they are inhabited by a niimber of different groups, living 
side by side. In the villages around Karachi there are no temporary residents and 
business is carried out by one or two wealthier fishermen. The latter act as inter- 
mediaries between the Khoja capitalists of Karachi and the ordinary fishermen. 
In some cases they have become so rich that they control whole villages and make 
the fishermen work according to their dictates. Not only do they control the prices 
of dried fish for export, but the prices of fresh fish for the home market also 
fluctuate according to their instructions, with the result that they earn more than 
the individual fisherman who sells fish directly in the market. Along with the 
members of the Khoja community and some rich Baluch of P'asni, they also have 
complete control over the land and sea communications leading to the coastal 
villages. They own all the motor transport boats, about 5 to 8 in number, and one 
or two buses. The boats and 'buses run, according to their arrangements, on sea 
between Karachi and Jiwani and on land by following the Karachi-Das-Bela road 
tin they cross the river Hab and turn', a few miles further on, towards the coast 
for Sonmiani. Bus traffic only goes up to Sonmiani, when the road is not 
affected by rain. The rest of the coast depends entirely on boat traffic. Boats 
and buses have no time-table and the times of their departure and arrival at 
Karachi or any of the major fishing villages is uncertain and indefinite. The motor 
boats are open and dirty, and have only a small covered space used 'by the captain 
(called Na-khudda) and other members of the crew. The ihoats are not i>ennitted to 
carry more than 60 passengers each during their trips from village to village but I have 
noticed that they often take more thian a hundred passengers. The owners of the 
boats change the date and time of departvure at the eleventh hour, if passengers 
do not appear in sufficient numbers. They also act as agents or contract to carry food 
grains from Karachi to the fishing villages and on the retmn trip they take aboard 
dried fish, mats and dates. These boats should only be used for transport ijurposes, 
as they are not at all suitable for carrying passengers, who, in the absence of any 
other conveyance, are obliged to travel either sitting or sleepmg on the food grains, 
when the trip is from Karachi to Jiwani or Gwadar, or on fish and date bags, when 
the boats travel from Jiwani to Karachi. On one occasion during my several 
trips to the filing villages of the coast, I was travelling from Gwadar to Karachi 
and was obliged to sit with other passengers for two days and two nights 
continuously and saw the unhygienic conditions and hardships of the fisherfolk. 
Similar conditions prevail in bus transport from Karachi to Sonmiani or to its 
neighbouring villages. 

Lianguage; Baluch is the language most extensively spoken in the fishing 
settlements, except in the Karachi area. Its limits on the (X)ast are the Malan 
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to the authorities concerned. In the past, on account of the superstitious belief that 
their children would die as soon as they were counted, they (understated their 
numiber when a census was taken. But even taking into consideration the fishermen’s 
tendency to understate their number in times past, all figures dating back about 
half a century seem to be very unreliable. This is plainly shown by the data for 
Ormara. OFor this community the district gazetteer of 1951 gives 1689 fishermen, 
whereas only two years later in 1903, a new census found 3000. No explanation has 
been given for such) a highly improbable increase of population in' 'Such a short 
time; more recent figures do not seem to be more reliable. If all the old figures 
were understatements, the newer ones may be just the reverse. At the time of 
the last registration of the fisher-population in 1951, published in report No. 4 of 
the Department of Fisheries, Government of Pakistan, superstition had already lost 
some of its hold on the people of the coast. On the other hand due to post-war 
conditions, food grains could be obtained at reasonable prices only on ration cards, 
which were issued according to the numiber of members in a family. In order to 
obtain as many ration cards as possible, each head of a family overstated the number 
of his kinsfolk as much as possible. There may be other sources of statistical 
errors unknown to me and no attempt can be made to explain the discrepancy 
between the figures given by the report No. 4 of the Pakistan Department of 
Fisheries in 1951 and the records of the district collectors in 1954. The department 
of fisheries gives the number of the flsherfolk of Ormara as 4765 for 1951, and the 
district collector as 7165 for 1954. According to the latter source the total population 
of Ormara, flsherfolk and others, was approximately 10,000 at the same date. From 
the above it becomes plain that all demographic data about the area concerned, both 
old and new, are without exception far from reliable. It might even be said that 
in all cases the fishermen have managed not to give their exact numbers. It is, 
therefore, not possible to recognize clearly any demographic movements, parti- 
cularly since no records exist about the number of people who immigrated from 
Gwadar just after the partition (1947) to settle in Pasni. Nor can one estimate the 
number of those Hindus who left for India at he same time. 

The enclosed tables must be considered, therefore, as rather vague estimates of 
the fisher population of our coastal area. 


Table No. 4 


Pasni District* 

Names of Towns & Villages 

FISHERMEN 

Males 

POPULATION 

Females 

Total 

Pasni 

1500 

1200 

2 700 

Kalmat 

140 

110 

250 

Ispihak 

120 

100 

220 

Chur & Shumal Bunder 

130 

110 

240 

Kir Bunder 

100 

100 

200 


1990 

1620 

3 610 


figures given by the Tahsildar (district collector) 
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Orm^ra PUtrU't * 
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•' T > 
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:r: 
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1 4:‘? 

1 :5T 
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v' Oo \ 
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Kar.\chl District ** 


NvV.no of i'’..\v\' 

M.xlos 

K.;\rnob.l oxty 

;i 515 

IV.lvv I.-!kt:xvi 

t;i: 
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55 
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Tabic No. 6 


COMPARISON OF POPULATION, 1901 and 1951 


N.uncs of fishlnR 
Villages f< Towns 

Total 
Kslimatcd 
Popiilation In 

IWI r. IW 
(by Caicttccrs) 

I’stimatcd 
Population in 

IWI, IWJ, 1'.X>1 
(by Caacttccrs) 

Total fislicrfolk- 
I’opiilatlon 
pii'cn by 
tahsildar 

Population 
Pstimated 
by Dept, of 
rishetles 

1951. 

Gadani 

- - 

MW 

MW 


Sonmiani Q Dam 

— 

.516 

— 

626 

Ormara 

6 400 

1 609 (1901) 

3 000 (1904) 

7 156 

4 765 

Kalmat 

— 

— 

— 

1 132 

Pasni 

— 


3 610 

5 654 

Gwadar 

— 


— 

— 

Jiwani 

GOOO 

— 

— 

— 

Grand total 

12 400 

10,516 or 

9,305 

10,766 

12,776 


Fisher Settlements 

The fishermen established twenty-eight permanent settlements on the 400 miles 
(640 ikm) o£ tire West Pakistan coastal front They arc nearly all dose to tlie sea, with 
free access to the landing boaclics. Five of them are scats of district collectors, 
who conduct the administration. Apart from these 28 settlements tlicrc arc thirty 
camping grounds situated between Sonmiani and Pasni. They are used only in the 
winter fishing season and at that time they look like permanent settlements. They 
have permanent names. I have visited nearly all tlic camping grounds and I learned 
the names from the fishermen (Sec p. — ). 

Karachi is the only urban settlement (City), which handles the foreign trade in 
fish and has direct and indirect connections with all the fishing settlements of the 
coast. The two types of permanent fishing settlements, as described above, differ 
in that the permanent central settlements are composed of different sects of Muslims 
and consist of huts, houses, shops, curing j’ards, fish markets, a scliool, a doctor 
and better landing facilities, whereas the other typo consists only of huts, houses 
and curing yards. In order to distinguish between the two types of settlements thc- 
status of a town of a low grade (13, 12) is given to those from where the 
administration is carried by a district collector (locally called Tahsildar) and a 
central place for the businessmen, customs, post and telegraph offices, although they 
do not possess all the essential characteristics of an urban settlement. For instance, 
there are no roads, no police, no cinemas and other recreation centres. Other 
settlements may be called villages. It is very surprising to see that the whole 
administration of such a town is carried on by the Tahsildar with two or three 
subordinates and two rifle-men for a population ranging between GOOO and 10,000. 
He enforces judgements on all matters relating to crimes and other public affairs 
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administrative conditions are essentially similar to other nearby fishing towns of 
Pakistan. The towns of Ormara, Pasni and Gwadar are composed of two or three 
hamlets at short distances from one another and' each held by one or more of the 
different sects composing the population. Bach village consists of one cluster of huts 
and houses only. The inhabitants of villages are dependent on the towns for all the 
basic necessities of life, and their administrative affairs are directly dealt with 
by their respective district collectors. They go to the towns either by boats or 
camel once or twice a week to sell fish and on their return bring cloths, household 
utensils and foodstuffs, consisting mostly of rice and sugar. 

Since October 1955 the fishing settlements of the coast are under the direct 
control of the West Pakistan Government. They were formerly administered by three 
different units, namely, Makran, Las-Bela and Sind. Two of the former units 
allowed the fishermen to live as freely as they liked and permitted them to establish 
new villages whereever they found it necessary. The fishermen have to pay the 
state duty of Rs. 1/4/ — at Pasni and Rs. 3 at Ormara before building a hut in any 
of the permanent settlements. No charges are levied for the use of camping 
grotmds and other parts of the coastal area. The growth of the villages and the 
construction in them are mainly controlled by the physiography of the coast and 
the natural resources of the surrounding areas. The whole process of estarlishing a 
fishing village begins with the selection of a suitable natural lan ding on the ccast 'i:rj 
experienced fishermen. After having located a suitable landing they snnr: erecting 
huts and building houses, with local raw materials, close to the landing risrrin Such 
a place is later called after the fisherman who first occupied it. Tbe:^ 5? nrt only 
in the villages but in the fisher town too, no municipality, no saniration nr nisnlng 



iind port piirp'v:cs. Al the present momenl the Government has drafted plans for 
new settlements on the coastal strip in order to transfer the present population 
from the island villancs. The plan for a new fishin" harbour is being carried out 
and its construction, close to Kemnri port, is in its final stages. 

The fishermen living on tiie eastern const from ICnrachi to Sir Creek, the 
frontier between Pakistan and Bharat, face problems created by the Indus delta. 
They could never find permanent sites for their villages along the creeks of the 
delta bcc^iuse of silting and the shifting of its water currents. There is no solution 
for this pi-oblcm but to<lay it scenvs to bo a minor handicap compared with the 
great economic advantages of the nearby capiLal and good road communications 
to tlie Inland towns. Tlic permanent fishing villages of the delta are a long way 
from the coast. The fishermen erect temporary huts between the creeks in the 
fishing season, and remove them in summer when they expect floods in the delta 
and when the monsoon blows. 

Every fishing village consists of an assortment of huts and houses. They are 
different in construction, design and in the material used in them. They can 
therefore be broadly classified in the following groups: 

1. Huts 2. Houses 


3. Curing yards 4. Mosques 

Huts arc found in all the villages of the coast and a greater number of fishermen 
live in them. They are made with local resources, namely, mats, mud, ropes and 
poles. The material for the making of mats is derived from the Pan Elephant Grass, 
Tyfjha clcphanlina, (2b) and Farah, Kannorphops rildiicana. On the Karachi coast both 
these plants arc available, but the first is predominant and is extensively used. 
It grows abundantly on the banks of the mouth of the river Indus, especially in 
the ccxastal crocks and in the marshes. The other is found only on the hill slope.' 
The fishermen prcifer the first type and cut it close to the soil. They are careful 
not to disturb its roots, so that it will gro^v up again quichly. Farah is a wild dwarf 
palm, locmlly cxiUed Pish (2c, 2a) and grows abundantly on rocky grounds, on the 
slopes of hills and in the beds of riv'crs and slrcjams. It is the only shrub used 
extensively in mat-making at the fishing towns and villages of Las-Bela and 
Makran. The leaves of this plant are also used in the manufacture of fans, baskets, 
caps, sandals tand other articles for local use. Ropes are also made from it 
they are not as strong as those made frexn Dranu, Crotalalia biirhia, (2b). Mats are 
made by women, especially the fishenvomen of the settlement They are made 
by skilled hand labour and used not only in the construction of huts and houses 
but also to spread on the ground to sit or sleep on and to place things on. These 
mats are rain-proof and so strong that they last for fifty or sixty years (2a). 
The fishenvomen of the settlements are trained at home from childhood and learn 
to make either mats or baskets. They do this work onlj' after performing their 
hous^old duties. No encouragement has been given by the authorities for the 
training and expansion of the mat industry. According to my calculation, on Iho 
basis of the reports given me by various fishermen, a fishenvoman takes at loas*' 
one week to make two mats, w^hose size is about 10X5 feet. 

Each settlement consists of mat huts, jumbled together in disorder and divid^ 
by narrow zig-zag lanes. The huts are of two tyPes. They are either made solely 
with mats covering wooden stick frames or with mats, mud and poles. The making 
of the former is very easy and such huts are portable and cheap. They are con- 



sti-ucted by the inhabitants tliemselvcs and require no trained labour. Eacli hut 
costs not more tlian Rs. 10/ — . 

It occupies a small area about 10 X 5 feet and consists of one room 
with a lliorny enclosure, whidi takes more or less the same space in front 
of the main entrance. The enclosures are made of slides from rough local 
plants, about 4 to 5 feet high, and generally covered by mats or old fishing 
nets or date-palm leaves. In certain cases half of the enclosure in front of the 
entrance of tlie hut is covered by a mat roof and in the corner is tlie family hearth 
for cooking food. The huts, compared to tlie houses, are low, being not more tlian 
7 feet high at the front and bade and 10 feet high in the middle. The mats of the 
sides of the huts, if they arc constiaicted on wooden frame (fig.^ 13 A), can easily 



Fig. 13, Huts at Ormara A. Rounded hut, B. Dome-shaped hut. 

by lilted about one or two fool from llic ground for the light and fresh air. This 
temporarj' ventilation is used by tlie :nmate.s mostly on summer evenings. There ore 
no window's or other fixed ventilators. The other type of hut is not movable but 
is fixed to tlie greund with mud foundations, wdiidi are about two to three feet 
high. The upper structure is the same as in tlie first type, so that tlie huts differ 
only in the foundations. These huts can not be blown down by stormy winds, but 
in tlie hot season the absence of ventilation makes them suffocating and disagreeable. 
In the making of these huts the fishermen have adopted two designs, parabola and 
gahle roof. The former is mostly to bo found in Gw'adar and the latter in other 
villages of the coast. The parabola design is cither dome-shaped or the rounded 
shape is given to the roofs only. Rounded huts (fig. 13 A) are constructed on a 
wooden frame, about G feet high, to whidi small slides are tied until close apertures 
are formed;the frame is then covered with three pieces of mat, two small pieces 
being placed on the sides and a larger one covering the front. Hop and back 
portions of the hut. Dome-shaped huts (fig. 13 B) are dieap and are made with 
three pieces of mat only. There are no wooden frames for the support of the mats 
as there are in round shaped huts. The sides of these huts are stitdied in order to 
maintain stability .There is only one room and no ventilation by lifting a part of 
mat in such huts. No foundation is made for either of these types of huts, but 
poles are sunk into the ground at eadi corner. Rounded and dome-shaped huts are 
locally called har-pusht and tuppu (2a). The other design of hut commonly found 
among the fishermen has a gable roof. The materials used for this type are three 
wooden frames, one for the sides and two for the roof, four poles, one thick central 
beam and mats. Date palm leaves and old nets are added, if available, but are not 
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essential. The construction of this type of hut (fig. 14) begins with the fixing 
of 4 comer-poles in tlie gi'ound; then ta wooden frame up to the height of 
7 feet is fixed to tlie poles. Two of the remaining small fratnes are placed on the 
larger frames and fixed with the ropes; the other sides are firmly attached lo a 
wooden beani, placed at the pointed summit of the hut. This process of con- 
struction gives tlie gable design to Uie roof. Sudi a hut is called Kargin (2a) in the 
settlements of Makran. The whole structure, sides as well as roof, is then covered 
bj' mats, whidi are closelj' tied with ropes of local manufactm-e. Date-palm leaves 
and used fishing nets are placed over the roof in order to keep them in placa The 
entrance lies on one of tlie longer sides and the gable runs from one short side to 
tlie other. In a few cases tlie ground inside the hut is plastered with mud but 
mostly it is kept as it is. 



Fig. 14, Gable roofed hut at Dam (Sonmiani). 

The Mods localities in the settlements of Makran and Las-Bela are congested in 
spite of enough space for expansion in the surrounding area. Tlie Meds either con- 
struct tlieir huts ver 3 ’’ close to one another or attach additional huts to their main 
ones soon' after tlieir daughters get marriedl These extensions are similar in con- 
struction to tlie main huts but are lower, being built on the side wall of the main 
hut. This congestion is, however, not found in the hamlets of the Zikri. Here, too, 
the huts are not sited in an orderly fashion, tut tlie lanes between them are wider. 
Among tlie Zikri sect, a newly married couple starts an indepedent life and builds 
a new hut near otliers but separate from them. The people of this community 
are n'ot so numerous as the Meds hut tliey occupy more space in permanent hamlets 
The space occupied by the Zikri and Meds for their hamlets, to judge by a rougn 
estimate at Ormara and Pasni, is between about 2 and 3 square miles for the former 
groups and one to two for tlie latter. On the islands of Baba and Bhitts near 
Karadii, the settlements have become congested during the last fifty years, but this 
has not been because of social reasons. It has happened partly because the land 
around the settlements is the property of private persons who do not belong 1° 
the fishing communities, and partly because the Government has prohibited building 
on some sites. 

The huts of a type elsewhere used bj’' nomads belong to the very poor and 



Fig. 16, Hut of nomadic type (Ormara). 

similar material with the exception of the strong poles, which are replaced by 
sticks so that the whole structure takes the shape, shown int figure 16. The 
inmates can take these huts to pieces in a few minutes and moive with them to 
another settlement of the coast where they are sure of getting better prices for their 
fish or better pay for their work. They spend most of the months of the year at 
Ormara, Gwadar and) Jiwani. 
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17. Rough sketches o£ the businessmen's houses at Pasnl, Ormar 
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Houses may be classiSed according to Ibe melnod of constraction and material 
used. They may be mud, stone or plank houses. In the settlements of Las-Bela and 
I.Iakran, mud houses are common and stone houses are very rare, perhaps one 
or t-vo only because burnt bricks are not a^milable and small stones are 
not at hand. These materials have been imported and used only in the constructiori 
of mosques or in the houses of the rulers or in the government quarters, buUl for 
post and customs offices. I.Iud houses are of tvro types. The better (see figure 18) 
is that v/hich consists of a vrooden frame to svidda pieces of vrood are tied until 
small apertures are formed in -which mud -will stick. These interstice are then filled 
v/ith thick da-jb or vmttle so that the -whole frame csn be ccwered from outside as -well 
as inside. The foundation of such a house is only between one and two feet deep, the 
depth to 'wiiich the v/ooden frame of the v/alls is sunk into the ground. On the roof, 
v/hich may he gabled, sloping or S.at, three layers of d-warf palm matting are placed, 
leaving some open space for a v/ind-catch (fig. 18 A). It is then plastered -with mud. 
The v/ind-catch is abo-ut 2 to 4 feet square and 2 to 3 feet high. It has a slope roof 
covered by either v/ooden planks or a small v/ooden frame v/ith mats. It faces towards 
the counter direction of v/inds in order to check their force and let them descend 
directly in the room. Isearly all the big houses have flat roofs, the gable d^gn being 
used only in smaller ho-oses. The -/erandah is found in all houses and a slope is given 
to it. Figure 13 B shov/s a deserted house atSonmianLIt has not been repaired since 
the Hindu inmates left for Bharat after the partition. It -was damaged and the 
mud plaster from the v/alls has been v/om av/ay by v/eathering so that the wooden 



Fig. 18, Businessmen’s Houses (Sonmiani) A. Wind catch, B. Wooden frame. 

frame of the house is now clearly exposed. The second class of mud houses may 
called Adobe. They are made without wooden frames either from sundried bricks or 
by placing the wet mud in the wall so that it will dry directly under the sun. These 
houses have flat mud roofs similar to the first type. They are mostly built by ihe 
poor section of the business community and cost not more than Rs. 300/ — . 



Slone honsos nro common in Iho neWne vinn.-;os ol "'c Knnncl,l 
similar to Uiosc at other settlements of the const, Tiwy differ In the mntotals 
used Irom those ot Mnkrnn nnd Lns-Boln. Their n-nllr nro mnilc ot n.rnt bridis nr 
nntnml stones or both. The root.s nro motto ol ornotlcn trnmo.s <n,-or 
sheet ovooden plonks or mots ore npplicd.Filtutcs til ontl Sn rhmv the 
mierlols nsed fn the constmotion ot hotrsos nt nobs .ond .Sh.mns Ihr W-;; 
ot the house* on these islands nro mode enllrel.v ot wooden he.tms, IkuhIs nnd p!.n,l..>. 



Fig. 19, Houses ol the iisherlolk at Baba Island 


Note the popular r.>ihlc roof. 



Fig. 20, Houses ol fisherfolk at Shams Pir Island. Note the use of r.incsheets, 
tiles or wooden planks on gable roof. 


They are situated on the marshy area of these islands. The whole structure of these 
houses is supported by four strong piles. During high tides the sea water touclres 
the .poles and when the current is stronger than usual it passes througli the polos 
and touches the foundations of solid houses. Wooden planks are also used in maldng 
sman movable shops (Fig. 21 a shop at Bhitt island). They are like boxes supported 

nLtt “I The shop-knepern sell 

eweet-meats for children and clsarettes and hetels tor the inhabitants. 



Ctirlnft yards exist in all the permanent fishing settlements, where they ai-e 
required for cleaning, salting and drying fish. They are placed near the beach in aU 
the scttlemcnls of the coast except in the Karachi harbour area. In Karachi they are 
located at Ivliadda, a few miles inland from Keamari harbour. They are built of 
bamboo, wooden slides, mats and ropes and occupy more space than huts and houses. 
A compound wall, made of wooden stidi frames, is provided for them. In a curin" 





Fig. 21, Small shop on Bhitt Island, selling sweetmeats and betels. 

yard half the space is given to cleaning and salting the fish and this part is covered 
by a stick frame supported by poles. Mats are stretched over the frame in order 
to give protection against the hot rays of the sun. The salted fish is dried over 
the mat roof and on the open ground inside the curing yard. In the other part of the 
curing yard the owner has two huts or houses with a verandah for store rooms an 
offices, and the necessary tools are kept either in one comer of the curing ys 
or in' a hut. 

Mosques are built in aU the permanent settlements and the best possible available 
materials are purchased from the social fund of each settlement. They are used or 
prayers as well as for schools for the children. The buUding materials used in ^ 
mosque differ from settlement to settlement and depend on the strength o 
social funds of each settlement. Figure 22 shows the mosque of Ormara whi ^ 
made with imported budding materials. 



Fences around the fishing settlements ore not coimnon. but tnny !m> r-n Sn 
some of the permanent settlements like Ibrahim Hydcri. Sonmiam nm! .iuan 
(fig 23). Fish \TOste and other dirt thrown out <;nily by the people b.e. pi.*^^. , 

to form walls as high as the houses whidi almost dl.-appenr from nn u Kdund 
This waste accumulation may well be compared to the nu'so-litbie -ef'.- 

moddinger or kitchen waste of Denmark. Kcar the beadi of m.any vdl:'.'.'/'-- f 
^vaste heaps are fonned to attract the fish, for it is a slrons! belief of t!-.e llsh. nr.nn that 
the big fish are attracted towards the const when they .s:n*’lt iho v.%vr.te of ru'.a.S fi-o 
lying close to the beada or near Uic curing yards. 



Fig. 22, Mosque at Ormara. 

Note the imported budding material. 


There are no reports and no reliable information nvnil.ablc at)ou>. {.he 'lr<- of 
toe permanent fishing settlements and the number of huts and ho-.o-c* 

According to rough personal estimate, and calculation according to map- t'v- '-'o' 
Of a fishing town occupies an area between four to five square mile.s and tii'e vtUrq"- ■. 



Fig. 23, Houses at Sonmiani. 

Note heaps of waste around the village. 


v&ry ons souj^va TwHi-k 

Of toe Karachi area differ beCn o'netV 
of Ormara and Pasni .gave me the fnu 

their doTh™«=,‘ 



Tr.l>’ir ?»’r. f 




FISHES AND FISHING 


Sea fishes of West Pakistan 

The west Pakistan marina fisheries are broadly divided ‘n“> ^wo t^es o<*ank 

and coastal. In the open ocean, about 10 to 15 (Tltoiinl. sword fish 

imm 80 to 100 fathoms, larse and "f^Voal hsherrna? b^ described as 

(Xiphias) and many other species are caught. Coastal fis ^ 

those forms that live comparatively near to the shore, waters of the 

They present a far .greater abundance and divers^y elose to 

Arabian continental shelf than an- the abyssa ^ p . ^jg^^it^ution and the limit 
the shore or near the moutlis of the rivers j" ^ ^ supply, 

of migration ds determined by the temperature of the J ^ s^ce for 

T^e migration of fish occurs for Uvo reasons. L high 

reproduction. In the Arabian sea in summer, mierate to a protected 

temperature, most of the fishes remain on the sea ' o surface 

area and th’e result is little or no catch. In ^nter f ^ "^thl crst for 

water ds warmer than the sea-bed. As such ^vater of the continental 

reproduction and food, they are found mostly m e s . ^ sjuail fishes, 

shelf. The other attraction for big fishes is the enormous •niere are altogether 

such as sardines, near the coast, in the bays or in A few of them 

about 200 different fishes caught on the fish is 

are consumed locally and the rest are salted for p • throw it back alive 
caught and the fishmermen know nothing of its value, they throw 

into the sea. 

The following is a brief description of ^^^^^jp^^JontuSption and export, 
crabs, caught in the Arabian sea by Pakistani flsherme 

Shark belong to many genera, varying in length from consumption, 

are caught aU the year round but are not wse operation by 

They are very heavy and between, 6 and 10 monsoons a large 

long lines. The fishermen of Oimara told m there might 

number of shark is caught some 40 miles south of _ protection against the 

be a place known to the fishermen, where ^ark ga summer this part of 

high temperature and heavy waves of summer, and oil are the 

the sea is less affected by sea disturbances as it is m e -^n earing the boats, 
most desirable products of the shark. Shark oil is only used for smearing 

in Large numbers during Octobei 
Drums or Crookers (Kirr or Swa) are caught i ,, .^3 afioiut 3 feet long and 

and December and again in March and April. >Each o The air bladder of 

IV 2 feet broad and the weight ranges between 16 an extract it from the fish 

this fish has a great market value and the fishermen o places for fishing 

they catch, throwing the carcass hack into the sea. The lamous plac 

drums are Kalmat and Gazdan. 


t 
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Edible oysters, pearl oysters and sponRcs are found in tlic West Pakistan coastal 
waters but they have not yet been exploited commercially. 

The exact figures of the total production of fish and crab are not available. This 
type of record at present can only be maintained by a state officer or a contractor, 
who take 10% of die total landing; even sudi records are either not preserved or 
not provided owing to tlie interests, best known to the contractors. (However the 
yearly production of fish, based on the estimate, given bj' the department of 
fisheries in its report on fisheries (8, 9) is approximately 29 000 tons, of which 
Karachi alone contributes roughly 20,000 tons (see table No. 9). 


LIST OF IhlPORTANT MARINE FISHES 
caught by the coastal fishermen of West Pakistan. 
Local names English names Latin names 


1. Paggas 

2. Gussi 

3. Doka 

4. Gandan 

5. Dandan 

6. Mangra 

7. Muyych 

8. Kanatyan 

9. Kari 

10. Lon 

11. Pusuni 

12. Kirr or Sua 


or Pandasi 

13. Bombol 

14. Sua, Ghol, 
Ghol cheeri 

15. Boro 

16. Rangan 

17. Dharmahi 

18. Seer Cheer: 

19. Achopitan 

20. Pitan 


21. Thappa 

22. Ghido 


23. ICarunj 

24. Mithan 

25. Chittippitan 

26. Kuthi 


27. Gadum 

28. Liaro or 
Mor Mangra 
Kair 

30. Muchcho 

31. Siroe 


32. Khiagga 

33. Aladi Si 
(Aal) 

34. Gingano 

35. Bhothar 

36. Dandyo 

37. Spitin t 

38. Siyantig 

39. Gullo 


Shark 
Gray shark 
Hamerhead shark 
Gray shark 

Blade finned gray shark 

Whale shark 

Small blade-tipped gray 

Large blade-lipped gray 

Tiger shark 

Gray shark 

Shark 

Croakers or Drums 


Myrmillo inatiazo (Blhr.) 
Cardtnrh'tmts mcnisorrah (M.H.) 
Sphyniti hlocliii (Cuv.) 
Cardiarhiuns cllioti (M.U-) 
Afniiiiorlon acutidens (Rupp) 
Rhincodou typus Smith. 
sharkC«rc/;ffr/;i;)(/i limbntus ((M.II.) 
sharkCardiarhiuus mclaiioplcrus (Q. M.) 
Gnlccccfdo arcticiis (Faber.) 
Hcmigalcus balfouri (Day.) 
Stegostoma variinn (Seba) 
Ololitlics ruber (Bl. Sdm.) 


Marble sting ray 

Ray 

Ray 

Electric ray 
Eagle ray 
Electric ray 
(Blue-spotted sting ray 
Sting ray 

Sting ray 
Saw fish 


Johuius bcleugeri (C.V.) 
Pseudosciaena diacanthus (Lac.) 


Sciacna dussumicri (C. V.) 

Otolithoidcs brunnctis (Bl.Sdin.) 
Pseudosciaena axillaris (C. V.) 
Pseudosciaena sina ( C. V.) 

Dasyalis (IJimantura) uarnak Forsk. 
Dasyalis (Amphotistius) Zugei, M.II. 
Gymmira micrura [Sdm.) 

Narcine indica II. 

Acloniylacus nidiofi (Sdm.) 

Karkc diplcrygia (Sdm.) 

Dasyalis (Amphotistius) Kuhltt (M. n.) 
Dasyalis (Amphotistius) imbricala 

^Dasyalis (Himantura) bleckeri (Blyth.) 
Prislis cusbidatus (Lath.) 


Skates or Guitar fish 
Spotted Guitar fish 
Guitar fish 
Cat fish 
Leather-Jadeet 


Rhinobatos thouniana (Shaw.) 
Rbyndiobatus djiddensis (Forsk) 
Rhinobatos granulatus (Cuv.) 
Arms serralus. (Day) 
Chorinemus tolooparah (Rupp) 


Theraponid Grunt 
Fomadasid grunt 
Grunt 

White pomfret 
Blade pomifret 
Mud-skipper 


Therapon Jarbua (Forsk) 
Pomadasys olivaceus (Day.) 
Scolopsis vosmaeri (Bl.) 
Ckondroplites diinensis (Euph.) 
Paraslromateus niger (Bl.) 
Periophthalums Koelreuten (Pall.) 
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Local names English names 

40. Bu3}a Herring 

41. Ghor Padni Biff-eyed Herrinff 

42. Phootak padni Gizzard or long finned 

43. Mittoo Transparent herring 


44. Gurako 

Biff-eyed herring 

45. Muyyo (Hira) Snapper 

46. Hiro (Hira) 

Snapper 

47. Dandh 

Sea Bream or Porgies 

(Dandia) 

48. Deleri 

— 

49. Kissi 

— 

50. Kukkidia 

— 

51. Pashand 

Mackerel 

52. Kaigund 

Mackerel 

53. Shermai 

Stripped Mackerel 

54. Dawan 

Dwarf bonito (Tuna) 

(Chooki) 

55. Madag 

Prawn or Shrimp 

(Jhinga. sano) 

56. Gisser 

Rock Cod 

57. Sankh 

Eel 

58. Jhiri 

Flying fish 

59. Palaw (Boi) 

Gray mullet 

60. Banwas 

Threadfin 

cheeri 

61. Karo cheeri 

Whiting (Lady fish) 

62. Bhamtahor 

63. Doma (Lijar) 

Sardine 

64. Padam 

Sardine 

65. Tel-Tempri 

Round herring 

67. Bombil 

Bombay-duck 

(Bummaloh) 

68. Bucco 

Thread fish 

69. Bukko 

Biff-eyed Jumper 

70. Chanda 

Moon fish 

71. Koorji 

Spade fish 

72. Talwar 

Hairtail fish 

73. Chandan 

— 

74. Hajam 

Turbot 

75. Sole 

Sole 

76. Phani 

Brill 

77. Shashan 

Flying gurnard 

78. Darya-Jo- 

Sail fish 

Ghoro _ . 

79. Toore 

Globe fish 

80. Barrug 

Lobster 

81. MuIIa 

Percupine fish 

82. Kinarhal 

Ten pounder 

83. Nurhilsa 

Shad 

84. Phyasa 

Anchovy 

85. Ramphayasa 

86. Potia 

Frill-tailed anchovy 

87. KerJi 

Silver-bar fish 

88. Kango 

Gar fish 

89. Butho 

Half beak 

90. Moorant 

Half beak 


There are many varieties of the 
unimportant fishes are also caught on 


Latin names 
Hilsa ilisha 

Opisthoplerus tardoore (c.) 

Gonialose manmina (Ham.) 

Kowala coval (Day) 

I Ilisha elongata (Bennett.) 

Lutianus rivulatus ( C. V ) 

Lulianus Lutianus (Bl.) 

Sparus spinifer (Forsk.) 

Spar us berda (Forsk.) 

Soarus sarba (Forsk.) 

Sargus nod (C. V.) 

Scomber micrelepidotus (Rupp) 

Cybium inlerruplum (C. V.) 

Pelamys diilensis ( C. V.) 

Euthynnus alleieratus (Repnisque) 

Peneus spp. 

Plectorhyndius cindus (T. S.) 
Muraenesox talabanoides (Blkr.) 
Exocoetus volilans L. 

Mugil speigleri (Blkr.) 

Polydadylus sexfilis (V.) 

Polynemus plebejus Brouss. 
Sillaginidae (Forsk) 

Sardinella longiceps ( C. V.) 

Sardinella sindensis (Day.) 

Dussumieria acuta (C. V.) 

Harpodon nehereus (Ham.) 

Alectis indica (Rupp) 

Laclarius Ladarius (Bl.) 

Drepane punctata (L) 

Scatophagus nrgus (Bl.) 

Frichmrus savala (C. V.) 

Tridiiurus savala (C. V.) 

Psettodes eritmei (Bl. Sdin.) 

Brachirus orientalis (Bl.Sdin.) 
Albmacculalus (K/iub) 

Pseudorhombus triocellalus (Bl.bdin./ 
Dactylopterus orientalis (C.V.) 
Histiophorus brevirosiris (playfair) 

Sphaeroides inermis (T.S.) 

Panulirus spp. 

Chilomyderus hyslrix (L) 

Flops Satirus L. 

Hilsa toli (C. V.) 

Fhrissocles hamiltonii (Gray) 
Ehrissocles purava (Ham.) 

Coilia dussumieri (C. V.) 

Ckirocentrus dorab (Forsk) 

Tylosurus stragylurus (o.Hass.J 

Hemirhamphus georgii (C. D.) 
Hemirhamphus far (Forsk) 
above-mentioned fishes and about 100 more 
he coast. Part of the material was taken from. 



personal notes and the lists received, from the lahsildar of Onnara and Pasni. 
(60. 79) 


Table No. 9 


APPROXIMATE PRODUCTION OF FISH. 1951 to 1952 


Name of fish 


Karadii area 


Makran & Las-Bela 


in tons 


in pounds 


Shark 

Skates and rays 
Drums, Croakers 
Sea Breams 
Rock cod 
Lady Fish 
Beckti 
Tuna 

Mackerels 
Butter fish 
Silwar bar fish 
Leather Jadeet 
Cat fish 
Sardines 
Pomfret 
Prawn 

Crab, Lobsters 
Serranus 
Clupeoids 
Sole 

Threadfin 

Mullet 

MisceUaneous 


4 GOO 

3 355,000 

IGOO 

1 775 000 

1 9G0 

3 073,000 

IGO 

G13,000 

IGO 

401,000 

120 

— 

100 

— 

500 

— 

840 

1 442,000 

100 

254,000 

20 

— 

1 000 

1 G75,000 

900 

2 5.54,000 

2 403 

1 244,000 

9G0 

683,000 

1160 

266,000 

40 

— 

— 

1 512,000 

— 

701,000 

80 

460 

— 

700 

— 

1 000 

523,000 

20 000 

20 071,000 


Becords for home consumption are not available but roughly it may be about 
20 % of the total catch. (9, 8) 


Pishing 


The fishermen living all along the coast of West Pakistan have been accustomed 
parap'^w^^ capture operations “the fishing which takes place within a narrow zone 
^ ^ ^ coast-line and barely beyond sight of the coast'* (39), in the Arabian 
pff-sh'^ ^ppy centuries. Their methods of operation are old and primitive and their 
by th°^^ is least developed. The range of their fishing operations is determined 

Prostl ^ varies between 8 and 10 miles from the coast. The fishermen 

boats^ V ^ '^epth of 10 fathoms and know that they will lose their Lives and their 
deeper^ strong enough to stand up to high seas, if they venture into 

They are awiare that the 100 fathoms line lies close to the coast, being 
® den^ ^ shout 25 miles away, and that then there is an abrupt drop to 

■pjjg of more than 10,000 fathoms. (Admiralty chart 38, Muscat to Karachi, 1874.) 

“boat fishermen have small boats and relatively light gear (see paragraph 

snd gear ‘). Their operations even on-shore are restricted to the surface water 
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nn 10 jgrcnl flsh resources of the middle and bottom waters are mostly neglected; 
on y n n few cases by tlio joint efforts of many boats can they exploit the resources 
o 10 middle and bottom waters. The fishermen only operate in the off-monsoon 
pci iod, Juno to August, when the sea is comparatively calm. In the off -fishing season 
icy ollhcr repair their old nets and boats or make new nets in front of their huts 
or liouscs. Sometimes during monsoons tliey do fishing on a small scale in protected 
inshore waters or in the bays and creeks. Nearly 90% of the present total catch 
is made merely on speculation, based on the known fishing grounds. The majority 
of their operations last only 24 hcitrs, most of the time being spent waiting for 
the fish instead of searcliing for them. 

The mo.st promising fishing grounds are situated at the mouths of the rivers, 
where the small fish congregate and attract the larger ones. The best fishing 
ground.s, located near the coast of Makran, are Kalmnt, Gazdan, Sur, Drabbelo, 
the mouilis of tlie iDasht and Hab rivers, the mouth of the Ankara stream and 
the bays of Plsliikhan and Gwadar. In Los-Bola, fishing takes place in the waters 
of Gadani, Orniara and Sonmiani. But the fislicrmen of Ormara go fishing as far 
ns Jvalmat and Gazdan. Oilier seasonal fishing grounds of minor importance 
are Jlingol, Bnsol, Iladd, Kund near Mas MaJan, ICutchi Eundar, Lade Badok and 
Kaind, situated at (he mouth of the river Hab. The fishermen of Karachi operate 
holli on-shore and off-shore fisheries. They mostly go parallel to the coast with 
better equipment and motor boats as far as Ormara and, with a few exceptional 
fioots of vessels, cover distances xip to 50 miles in off-shore waters. The latter 
operations are however verj’ rare. The coastal lagoons and tidal streams are fully 
exploited; prawn is drawn mostly from the brackish water. The necessary equipment 
for their fishing operations arc: boats, gear, ibags, and baskets, live-car (explanation 
followrs), ixipcs and, in bigger operations, salt and ice box are added. 

Bnnts: There are five types of boat employed in the marine fisheries of West 
Pakistan; the larger oiios arc occasionally used for cargo in the off -fishing season. 
Their local names arc as follows: 


Tony Bkdar Gharat Hora >Dhatti Horn Bedi or Batel. 

All those types of boat arc built in Karachi and one or two at the fisher towns 
of liw co'ast. There are no drawings or exact measurements for these boats but 
llio types arc jnainlaincd by following existing designs and allowing for the necessary 
equipment. TJiey are all made on the basis of past oxpeidence and the knowledge 
inherited from the forefathers of tlie makers. The boats are convenient for use in 
creeks and in the shallow coastal waters. They are so made that landing on the 
beach and putting oacli boat into water again can easily be done by a couple of 


fi.'ihermen in a few minutes. The boats are moved in the watei's either by oars or on 
the tidal euvrents. In deep water the movements of the boats are controlled with 
tl\c help of a whidsail. The following is a brief account of the t>-pes of boat, used 


by Pakistani fishermen in' the Arabian Sea. 

Tony {fig- small dug-out canoe. It is called Hori in Sind and 

Keti at the' Makran fisher sottlcments. It is used in creeks, badewaters and as 
at\ nuxilliary for seiner and carrier boats. It is pi-opelled by one person udtb the 
heln of coar^' and a small sail is usedwlien needed. Lug-out tonics are manufactured m 
Calicut and Cochin, south west India. They were fomrorly imported in Karachi 
and in other fishing towns of West Pakistan. Now the impoit is restricted and 
limilav loats are built in Karachi with planks of Amb wood, Hopca pannflora. 


r 



There is no uniformity in the size of these boats and they differ only in price. A Hori 
dug-out 15' 5“ long, 2 broad and less than half a ton in weight costs Rs. 150/— (8). 



Fig. 25, Tony boat. 


Small cast nets and hand lines arc vised for the catch of fish. In the Karachi area alone 
there are 234 tonies, mostly used in creeks and backwaters. 

Ekdar (Fig. 26) is the most popular fishing boat, used at the settlements of 



Fig. 26, Ekdar (fishing boat). 


Makran and Las (Bela. It is made from a single trunk on the coast of Malabar 
in south-west India. It is a long and narrow boat and has a round forefoot. The stem 
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is vertical and far over-hanging the stem. lAt present its import in Pakistan is 
restricted. Before the partition of India the fishermen, after having bought such 
boats from Malabar, used to attadi a ikeel and raised gunwale in order 
to pull easily on the shore. It is now made in; ICarachi, Buleji village and other 
fisher towns of tlie coast with three types of wood. Teak is used in the upper part 
of the hull; the mast and lower part of the hull are made from phoona, Callophyllum 
wophyllmn. Keel and ribs are made from Babul. A very strong stem and stern 
timber is provided. If the lower part of it is dug out, as it is in the imported boats, 
then it is called Ekdar; otherwise its name is Raclicn. The weight varies between 
4,5 and C tons. The cost ranges between 1500 and 2000 rupees. In this boat mostly 
encircling nets (Khori Jal), or gill nets (Rebi and Duck) and long lines (Kundi) are 
carried for fishing operations (see also paragraph on nets). 



Fig. 27, Dhatti Hora (fishing boat). 

Dhatti Hora (fig. 27) is popular in Karachi and Sind. It is similar in construction 
to Ekdar .but differs in new additions. There are two types, one being built with 
planks on the dug-out boat and the other .being entirely made in Karachi with 
planks. The dug-out portion of the former used to be imported from Calicut, 
Malabar and Cochin and supplemented by an outrigger (Dhatti) and a balancing 
plank in order to make a complete 'Hora. The wood for hull and top planking is 
the same as in' Ekdar. The outrigger is made of poles of phoona and the outrigger 
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weights from Dayal wood, Ccdrus dcodorn. The length varies between 30' and 40' 
and the weight is 2 to 2.5 tons. It carries only one sail and oars ore msed occasionally 
in bays and creeks. Generally four persons are engaged in fishing, the operation 
lasting for 6 or 3 hours. The fishermen carry a small igill net, beach seine or long 
line with 100 to 150 hooks. 

Gharat Hora is similar in construction to Ekdar but differs in lengtli and in sail 
plan. The length varies between 35’ and G8’ and the weight from 20 to 35 tons. It 
is built witli hard wood, imported from Malaya and Burma. The cost of construction 
varies and depends on the weight and size of the boat. Large boats are used in the 
open sea and smaller ones near the shore for sardines and prawn. In Karachi there are 
745 hora, varying in price, weight and number as shown in the following table: 


Weight 

Price 

Noimber 

1 to 5 tons 

Rs. 2000/— 

472 

5 to 10 tons 

Rs. 3000/— 

190 

10 to 15 tons 

Rs. 4000/— 

83 



Fig. 28, Beri or Batel (used as fishing or cargo boat). 

Bert is a large boat, buUt in Karachi. Similar boats at the fisher settlements of 
Makran and Las-Bela are called Batel, Mahi-Kush Batel or Muchewa. The batel is 
somewhat smaller than the Mahi-Kush batel and larger than Ekdar. It has a square 
stem. If the stem is pointed like the stem, then it is called Kelsi at the settlements 
of Makran and Las-Bela, fig. 28, 29, 30. If these boats are used only for cargo 
purposes then they are called Muchewa. The average length of each boat is 
used but in bigger boats four sails are occasionally employed. The size of each sail 
between 35' and 70’ and the weight is 15 to 45 tons. Generally one or two sails are 
varies between 350 and 500 square feet. Beri boats have relatively many inboard 
fittings and a variety of woods are used in their constmction. Hull and keel arc 
from M'alabar in south-west India. It is a long and narrow boat and has a round 
made from teak wood, imported from India, Burma and Malaya. Rigs are made 
from Tali, Dalhergia. Babul and neem> Azaderachta indica. Angle ribs from Tali 
and Lohra, Tacoma undulata. Four poles are fitted for stretching the sails along the 
mast. The mast and two of the larger poles are made from phoona wood, imported 
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from Oalicut, and the remaining two from .bamboo. lUie sails are not equal in size, 
two being big and two small. The bigger ones are made from handwoven cotton 



Fig, 29. Kelsi, (fishing boat with sail). 

doth and the drill is used for the smaller ones (fig. 31). In the fittings of 
the mast cotton and coir ropes are used. Pulleys and nails and 2 anchors are made 



Fig. 30, Kelsi, (fishing boat without sail). 

Note that the stern is pointed like the stem. 

from local wood and iron. (63) Fishing is mostly done for 4 to 5 days with a crew 
varying in number between 7 and 12 fidiermen. GUI net is lused mth coir rope in 
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head and bottom lines. All sinkers arc made of lend. Ice is carried only by the 
Karachi fishermen in a wooden box (Ag. 32) for Uie preservation of :frcsh fish. 
Salting and curing is also done on board when the operation lasts more than three 
days. Ballast is carried in sandbags and is placed on Uio windward side when 
tacking. In the Karadii area there aix; 157 beri boats, whose weight, number and 
approximate prices arc as follows: 

Weight Number Prices of each boat 

15 to 20 tons 77 C,000/— 

20 to 25 tons 69 10,000/— 

25 to 30 tons 11 12,000/— 



Fig. 31, Boat sail under repair at Ghass Bunder. 
Keamari harbour, (Karachi). 
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Fig. 32, Ice box used on board during fishing operations. 
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In the hlakran and Las-Bela ssttieinents there are altogether 1210 fishing ooHts; 
Jiwani has 299, Pasni 356, Kalmat 71, Ormara 319, Sonmiani and Damh 62 and 
Gacani 73. The inboard fittings are not so good as those in the Karachi boats, -whith 
I have mentioned, and the cost oi each boat is thus approximately Rs. 2000'—. 
There are 30 more seine netting boats varying between 10 to 15 tons. 

The various perts of the boat and other relative articles have different local 


names, which are given below with then 


English names 


blast 

Yard 

San 

Seat 

Oar 

Small oar 
Outrigger weight 
Outrigger 

Hopes for the mast. 

Anchor 

Hudder 

Buoys 

Cotton ropes 
Keel 

Angle ribs 

Pulleys 

Hull 

Handy oar* 

* The sddpper keeps a small handy 


English equivalents. 

Local names 


Davor or Khirwa 
Palmun 

Badban or lunchar 

Faresh 

Gursi 

Cnappo 

Bail 

Dhatti 

Xasach or Kabar 

Isathari 

Sokhan 

Klumpo 

Katan 

Tar 

Ada 

Charakh 

Khali 

KH 

Padholi 

r in his band and uses it to test the strength 


of water currents during operations, (43) 


Gear 

The fishermen use a great variety oi gear in their operations. Kearl 5 ' all oi 
it is primitive and has been in use for centuries without improvements. Kearty all 
the gear is made with the arailable local resources but in Karachi importe-d cotton 
yarn and nylon are occasionally used in the manufacture oi nets. The 
gear i-ary in sire and design, and are applied according to the nature of the nshmg 
ground and the type of fish. Each gear is composed of nets, ropes, wooden fioat or 
buoys and lead or stones (used abundantly at the fisher settlmnents of bfakran 
and Las-Bela). 

Nets are made from cotton (fig, cS), hemp. Ak, and nylon. Nearly all 
the fishermen use cotton nets because the row cotton is produced in Pakistan 
and is dieaper than imported rylon and hemp. Hemp is cheaper than cotton but 



its import from Malabar and Calicut is now restricted and moreover, it is not as 
durable as a net made of cotton. Nylon nets are very Rood and durable and provide 
a groat catdi of fish, but their prices arc higher and tliey arc sometimes difficult 
to obtain as they have to be imported from foreign countries. 



Fig. 33, Cotton net, made at Itchri fishing village. 

Cotton nets are made by the fishermen,, supported by all the members of the 
family, sitting in front of the hut or house or near tlie curing j’ards or at a common 
sitting place. The process begins by taking cadi skein of raw cotton, whidi is 
unravelled on a wooden wheel (fig. 34) made of Asreli.x babul or tamarisk wood, 
and made into bolls of single threads (bandik). According to the fishermen 



Fig. 34, Wooden wheel, diameter 3 — 4 feet, used in the making of cotton thread. 

this thread is more durable than the imported ones. The fishermen then 
spin two or three threads into one strand (fig. 35). Three or four of these 
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strands are again twisted into a single string, ±rom which a net is to be made. The 
string is soaked in the water and stretched round poles in order to remove superfluous 
twists. The string is tested by placing it in the water; if it is a good one then the string 
will neither kink nor twist. After the string is ready a fisherman takes a couple of days 
to fini^ the making of a net with a wide mesh. A large net, about 75' X 12’, is made 
in a fortnight by the joint efforts of the family. It is then soaked in water and 
kept stretched for a short time to tighten any loose knots. The net is then 



Fig. 35, A fisherman at Dam (Sonmiani), spinning a strand out of two or three 

threads from the boll of cotton. 

strengthened by liming. Dime is made from two sources, shells (sakur) and the galls 
of the tamarisk. At the Makran and Das-Bela settlements lime is made entirely from 
shells, “Telescopium fuscum (2b). At Kalmat and Gazdan it is also manufactmed 
for trade purposes. The processes of making it are very simple and begin with the 
collection of shells in small heaps, each 2 to 3 feet high and then the shells are 
well covered with wood, which is set on fire and allowed to bum down. Soon after 
the whole heap becomes cool the ashes of the shells are removed from the piles into 
dwarf-palm baskets, each one being 18’’ to 25” long, which, are placed in sea water 
to slake. The wet net, after being cmrefuUy washed in fresh water, is placed in an 
iron pan contaming milk of shell lime. The iron pan is kept boiling continuously 
for two to thi’ee days and fresh water is added from time to time if necessary. 
After this the net is taken out, stretched and laid) on the ground to test its fitness. 
There should not be any tendency to twist and if there is, it is put once again into 
the boiling lime fill it lies perfectly flat. In this way the net is softened and 
strengthened and after lying in water it hangs perfectly straight and limps without 
twisting. In the Karachi fishing villages nets are stained with a dye made from 
a decoction of the galls of the tamarisk or vilayati Kirar, Parkinsonia aouleala. 



bark (2b). This gives a dark brovTi colour to the nets. This system of dyeing nets 
is called Catechu. Hemp nets are not commonly lused for fishing. They were quite 
widely used before Uie partition of India but now, owing to the restrictions on 
the import of hemp, tliey are no longer manufactured in the fisbing settlements. 
Hemp is cheaper compared with cotton but the string made out of it is not as 
strong as tliat made from cotton. The process of making a hemp net begins with the 
immersion of the string in water, after whicli it is stretdied roimd two trees or 
fixed poles at a little distance from one anoUier. An old piece of net or string is 
used as a mop to smooth the surface and remove kinks so that tlie net may work 
freely. The advantage over the cotton net is that hemp nets cannot toe spoiled by 
being kept in water continuously for six or seven days and are as efficient dn use. 
A hemp net is limed after eacli operation in order to maintain its required strength. 
Nets and cordage are also made from the fibre of Ak, Calcolrobis proccra and 
yiganlca, (2b) but they are not very mudi used. Oon the Kankan coast, owing to 
better climatic conditions, the fishermen grow flax and spin and make cord out of 
it. Similar climatic conditions are not found on our coast, which, on the contrai-y, 
is barren and deserted. 

Buoys (see chapter on settlement fig. 15 B) or c^’lindrical floats are used with 
all the nets. They ore IV: feet long and 4 inches in diameter and made from dates, 
cedar, gugar, Cornpiphora tntiktil, and Belapat, Hibiscus tiliaccus. They are called 
Bhai in Karachi and Klampo at the settlements of Makran. In Sind they are mostly 
made from Bahn wood populus cuphralica, (2b). The above mentioned trees grow in 
the surrounding regions of the coastal area. Ropes are made from the fibres of 
the local plants and are used in boats as well as in nets. They are made mostly 
from Sar, Pbragmilis Karha, whicli yields a fibre from the stem of its flowei-. IChip, 
Leptadenia siiartium, and dranu, Crotalaria burbin, are used in the making of 
twine and small ropes. 


Types of net 

Arsi is a name given by the fishermen of Makran to a net which is 480’ long and 
24’ wide. It has a large mesh ranging between 8 and 12 square inches. The 
corresponding net at the settlements of Las-Bela, with the exception of Sonmiani, 
is called Leh. In Sonmiani and on the Karachi coast it is known' as Pakhi, The 
three types of net, just mentioned', are not equal in size but they are all used 
in shark fishing. Jorau net stands second in' position, and is used extensively in 
kirr fishing at Makran. It consists of a large seine, joined ‘by 10 to 14 smaller nets, 
each called P*Iahor, and is about 96‘ long and 48‘ wide. The string of this net 
is thidc and the mesh is about 4” square. It has an extra supporting net, whose 
mesh is smaller than mahor. It is used only when the fish have been enclosed 
in the seine (p. 70). At Sonmiani the Jorau net is called Rachdhak. 
At Ormara it ■differs in size and is much smaller to the Makran Jorau, varying 
between 75’ and 100’ in length, breadth 12’ with a mesh of 2 V 2 square inches. 

Darbando is 'a closing pouch net and is used in gor fishing. At Makran it is 900 
to 1500 feet long and 12’ wide with a miesh of 2” square. The corresponding nets 
at Las-Bela are called Rach-Rebi and in Karachi Momi-Rebi and have 15 to 20 pieces; 
the length varies between 160’ and 175’, breadth 25’ with a mesh of 3 inches. Sin'gle 
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darbando and rebi are izscd to catch smaJJ fish at Makran and have a small mesh 
compared v;ilh the Karadil nets, 

Dhak net is made out of 100 small pieces each 25’ lon.-^ and 12’ wide with a small 
mesh to enable the fishermen to enclose whole shoals of large fish like Sua. 
Duck is a sunken gill net and has 4 to 8 pieces. Coir ropes are used in head and 
ground lines. The sinkers arc all made of lead and are more or less of the same 
number as the floats. In the PCaradii fishing villages there arc 3G7 duck nets, 225 of 
them belonging to Lhc fishermen of Karadii. Each piece varies in length between 
100' and 120' and breadth 15' to 18', with a mesh 4.5'. Tne cost of a net varies 
Ijctv/ecn Rs. 12,000 to 15,000. 

Riju net is made for small fish. It is 180’ long and 18’ wide. Palwar and Mushko 
are caught with it. 

Rach is a net for small fish. It is 180’ long and 12’ wide and the mesh is smaller 
than the riju. 

Rug is a casting net, used by the fishermen of Makran for catching ^nall fish. 
It is circular and has a diameter of betv.'con 10’ and 15’ and is weighted with lead 
or stone all round. 

Jari is a similar net to rug but its use is restricted to shore fishing on the 
Karachi and Sind coast. 

Rachhro is a seine net, mostly made at the fishing villages of Karachi. It is 100’ 
long and is kept up in the water by vcr>' small floats. It is used for catching pomfrets. 

Paltium net is used in shallo*.*/ water for catching small fish and prawms. It is 
about 5' long and 6' wide with a very small mesh. 

Waw, Jalaro or Ar is a not used for catching prawns in the creeks. It consists 
of tv/o nets of the same typo as paltium and a largo bag is attached to the one 
end of their junction. 

Bhan is a seine net, having 4 to 6 pieces, each 120’ long and 10' wide '.vith a 
mesh of half inch to one inch. There are 229 of those nets, 75 of them in Karachi 
and the rest in the surounding villages. 

Luee is a seine not, made of 10 pieccis, each C5’ long and 9’ wide v/ith a mesh of 
half inch to 1’’. There are GO nets, 44 used in Karachi and the rest at Rehri fishing 
village. 

Gujoo is a seine net and has five pieces, each 24’ lang and 7’ to 8’ wide with a 
mesh a£ V4" to 1“. It is mostly made in Karachi, Gizri, Ibrahim Hyderi and Rehri. 
Altogether there are 13G nets, 43 of which are usc»d in Karachi. 

Patti is a tidal barrier and has 8 to 12 pieces, each 72' long and 9' v/ide v/ith a 
mesh Vs" to 1”. 

There are altogether 5100 nets in use in the V.^est Pakistan coastal fishing 
settlements. 2795 of them belong to the Karachi area and the rest are distributed 
in Jiv/ani (800), Pasni (800), Ormara (490), Sonmiani and Dam (120) and Gadani (95)- 

Apart from the nets the fishermen use hand and long lines for catching fish. 
Fishing lines are of three kinds, Paghas-Kundi, Rada-Kundi and the Chirdani- 
Kundi. The Paghas kundi is used for catching large shark, the rada for kirr, small 
shark and other fish. Chirdani are hand lines, used near the beadr for catching 
small fish. Hand and long lines are made of cotton or hemp. The main rope of these 
lines may be made of manila or coconut fibre (9). There is usually one hook to each 
hand line. The hook is baited and a small piece of lead is attaciied to it. Two or 
three sucb lines can easily be operated by one person. In Las-Eela and Makran 
fishing settlements there are 1013 hand lines and each, line has two hooks. They 



are distributed in Jiwani (425), Pasni (326), Ormara (252), Sonmiani and Dam (28) 
and Gadani (150). The cost of each hand line is about Rs. 2/ — . These lines are 
operated on sandy or rocky bottoms ranging between 10 to 20 fathoms. Long lines 
are used in greater deptlis of “water on sandy and muddy bottoms and their catch 
consists mostly of shark and cat fish. Eacli long line has about 100 hooks, which' are 
baited with small fish, sudr as sardine. A floating flag is attached to one end of the 
long line so that the line can be watciied and kept in position. There are various sizes 
of hook and they are given numbers sudr as 8, 12, or 16. There are altogether 587 
long lines, distributed in Karadii (218), Gadani (10), Sonmiani and Dam (28), Ormara 
(135), Pasni (90) and Jiv^ni (106). The number of hooks in eadi line varies between 
300 and 500. The cost of a long line depends on the number of hooks and the length 
of the line. For instance a 4,800 feet long line with 400 hooks costs Rs. 200/ — (8). All 
lines are made waterproof bj' applying a paste made of the pods of gistar Lefila- 
dcnia spartium. The fishermen apply it by hand till it becomes quite smooth and 
is of a light almond-'brown colour. Soon after it is used in water it turns black. 
In- Sonmiani the paste is made from the galls of the tamarisk. The use of harpoons 
is not common on the coast except in Karachi and Sind. They are used for catching 
shark and are called Kabur at Ormara and Dappo at Sonmiani and Sind. 


Types of gear and the methods of fishing operations 

The fishermen use gear and lines on the beadi, in shallow water and in deep 
sea. Fishing takes place almost entirely at night except in the case of kirr and 
sardines. Dry pumpkins or closed empty tin boxes are used to float the nets at the 
desired depth. This process is called Plaseah. The setting of nets near the shore differs 
from the process in deep water. Near the shore the nets are set at angles to one 
another, the points lying in the deepest water, where the fish will try to pass 
through them. A few of the fish will tear their way into the nets but cannot escape; 
they get caught by the gills. If the fish meet at the open part of the nets, they swim 
towards deep water where the angle is made and get confused by seeing nets on 
either sdde of them. Here they try to tear the nets in order to get out but nearly 
all of them are caught close to the angle. In addition to this, if a single long net 
is set in the form of an obtuse angle with a second net bisecting it at the apex, 
the fish then strike the bisecting angle first and run lalong it till they are caught 
in one of the angles on either side. However, in deep waters nets are simply laid in 
a straight line and anchored at both ends and the fishermen wait till the fish enter 
the net. The nets ere taken back on board one after one, two or three days. 

The types of gear and lines fall into the following groups: Stake nets, beach 
seines, boat seines, gill nets, cast nets, hand and: long lines. 

Stake nets are mostly rectangular and are of different sizes. They are used in tlia 
tidal zone -of the coastal area connected to fixed stakes or poles at a little distance 
from one another. During high tide the "water passes over the net and the fish 
are trapped when the water recedes at low tide. For catching prawn and small fish at 
Sind and Karachi coast as many as hundred pieces of pattium net are joined end 
to end and attached to a curved line of upright stakes. While the tide is rising the 
net lies on the bottom but at the turn of the tide one side of the net is raised by 
means of a cord running along the stakes and the fish are caught. 
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Beach seines, nsed by the fishermen of Las-Bela and Maikran, are small, 
rectangular pieces of net, having wooden floats on the head line and ropes and lead 
or stone on the ground line. They are used in shallow water about 2 to 3 fathoms 
deep. One end is made fast on the shore and the other is taken out by boat in a 
semi-circular direction until another point of the shore is readied. A team o! 
fishermen then take hold of each end and slowly haul the net to the shore. At 
Karachi and Sind the method of operation is somewhat different and a bag is 
added to the beach seine. Jalaro net is xised and prawn fish are caught mostly from 
the creeks. This seine has two parts, joined to form a V, at the point of which 
a large loose bag ist attached. The length of the nets varies between 300 and 400 
yards. The open part of the upper portion of the net is raised when the tide is 
high; as soon as the ebb sets the fish are trapped and get down into the bag auto- 
matically. This tj-pe of fishing is also practised on a large scale in East Pakistan. 

Boat seines are rectangular nets fitted -with floats in the head line and pieces 
of lead or small stones in the ground line. Among boat seine operations the method 
of catching kirr is worth mentioning. It is a job performed by several boats with 
a crew ranging between 30 and 100. This type of fishing is locally called Aringa 
catching and 5 to 10 Mahi-kiish batel boats participate in it with a crew of () to LO 
in eadi boat. A watch is set and when the look-out catches sight of a reddish patch 
in the sea, denoting the presence of a shoal of fish, he signals with a flag. All 
the boats then start to surround the fish joining their nets end to end. The nets 
are lowered and when some of the fish are surrounded, a small piece of rectangular 
jal net is passed underneath each of the main nets in order to push the bottom 
fish to the surface, where they can easUy be encircled by the boat seines. UsuaUy 
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Fig. 36. Live-car (Pasni), 

A small boat made of palm leaves. 
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about 8 to 10 thousand are caught in one operation. Kirr fishing talres place in 
the winter season, especially in the months of December and January, and each 
operation lasts 6 to 8 days. 

Gill nets are used mostly in shark fishing and in the depths of water from 6 to 
20 fathoms. Generally the operations are carried out in calm weather either by 
day or night. In day operation tlic fishermen leave Uie coast at midnight so that 
they can arrive at the fishing ground at day-break. They carry small fish, sudr 
as sardines in a live-car (fig. 36) made of palmyra leaves, which they tow behind 
the boat. A spot is selected where the accumulation of small fidi may attract a shark. 
The operation lasts for a few hours and the fishermen retum Qiome before sunset. 
Ihe shark caught by the gill net is often so large that the fish cannot be lifted 
into tlie boat. In sudi a case another boat comes to the fishermen’s ns.si.stance and 
they tilt their own until it has filled with water, bringing the gunwales down to 
water lev^el; the fish is then lifted or pushed into the boat and the water in Lhe boat 
is quiddy baled out with small tin pots and budeets. Small shark are pulled in 
while the boat is in motion. The gill net is also called drift net when one end of it is 
tied to the boat and the other is kept loose in the ■water so that the boat and net 
drift with the force of winds and currents. The entangled' fish ore hauled on board 
once or twice in 24 hours. 

The cast net is a very popular net and is used extensively on tlie coast. It is circular, 
10 to 15 feet in diameter, and is weighted with lead all round. The net is thrown and 
spreads under the centrifugal force of the lead in sudr a way that it drops on a 
shoal of fish and at once the edge of the net closes so that the retreat of the fish 
from the net becomes practically impossible. 

Long lines and harpoons are used to kill shark and saw fish. In lines an additional 
piece of a steel wire, about two yards long, is attached next to the hook to prevent 
the shark from biting the line and escaping. Hand lines are used to catch small 
fish either from the boat or from the shore. 


Fish catch and distribution among the parties 

The system of commodity payment is prevalent among the fishermen, who 
distribute fish as shares among themselves after the payment in fish is made to 
the owners of boats and nets. The distribution among the parties differs from 
district to district and mostly terms are dictated by the capitalists, whose influence on 
the economy of fishermen is very great. At the Makran fishing settlements, soon after 
the boat arrives at the shore, duty (Dahyak) is levied by the state contractor at the 
rate of one fish in every ten. The balance of the catch is then divided between the 
fishermen and the financiers. The owner of the boat receives 5% of the total catdi. 
Half of the balance goes to the owner of the nets and a very small portion of it 
to the skipper. The rest of the catch is distributed among skipper, mates and sailors. 
The skipper, apart from the share from the nets, receives 3 shares, 2 .go to the mate 
and IV 2 go to each sailor. A reward, consisting of a single share, is set 'aside for a 
member of the crew, ■who has done good service or run a great risk. After the whole 
matter is settled, the capitalist purchases all the shares from the fishermen at a 
cash rate, which is 20% below the rates of the market. 

A different system of distribution is practised at the settlements of Las-Bela, 
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where after the pajment of duty to the contractor, the skipper divides the balance 
of fish equally between the fishermen and the owner of the boat and nets. The 
fislicrmen further divide their share equally among themselves. If a boy is 
employed in the operation he wall receive half of a man’s share. If the owmer of 
the boat and the nets are different persons, then the former takes 1/6 of the total 
catdi and half of tlie rest is paid to the owner of the nets, the other half is further 
divided among the fishermen. In Gadani half of the total catch is given to the 
oiimcr of the nets, because the avear and tear of nets is greater than elseavhere 
owing to the rocky nature of fishing grounds. 

In the Karadii area the fishermen and labourers receive about 35% of the total 
catdi, the owner of the boat 12^o and the cwmer of the nets 45%. In addition, 6% 
is paid as commission and about one and a half go for rent and transport 


Processing of fish. 

Processing of fihs is done under the super.ision of the money lenders or in business- 
men’s curing yards. In m.any cases a money lender at the settlements of Makran 
and Las-Bela acts as an agent for auction, a curer of fish and a trader. Nearly B0% 
of the fish is dried, salted or preseiwed for conversion into manure. Canning and 
smoking of fish for export are not practised, but the i>oor fishermen smoke almost 
all the small fish for home consumption. Out of the total catch of each settlement 
15^/0 fresh fish is consumed by the fishermen themselves, 2% is sold in the inland 
markets and the rest is processed. 25% of the fish is dried by spreading it either on the 
bare sand or on mats laid on the beach or on the roofs of the huts and houses. 
It is exposed to the sun for two or three days; during this period it is occasionally 
turned over to get the other side dricjd as well. In the second method the fish is 
cured and salted. Salt is obtained from different places of the Makran and Karadu 
coast It is manufactured in Makran at Pasni, Gwadar, Shinzani, Pingo gwano, 
Wadrop, Kalmat Jamu Tak and Sarhore near Jiwani, Turo near Gabd, Kaps of 
Kolwa, Balgattar and Parom. It is mostly obtained in Las-Bela from the saline 
tracts, Markanwari, Jar\\’ani, hlotewari, Hadiwari and Daband. In 'Karachi it is 
obtained from Maripur salt tanks. 

In lilakran salt is obtained by the evaporation of sea or rain v.'ater, 
which is accumulated on the grounds containing mineral salt There ere 
tivo salt water pools at Wad-rop near Pasni. The water in these pools seldom 
exceeds a depth of 3” to 4"’ and remains for a fortnight After the water has 
eraporated about 45 to 55 maunds of salt are gathered from the pools. The best yield 
from these pools comes in the months of March, May and again from September to 
November. At Shinzani, about 16 miles west of Pasni, salt is obtained by the 
evaporation of sea water, whidi comes into the tank (a small square area, closed 
by stidvs of about 6’ high) automatical!}- at high tide. The annual production is 
about 600 maunds. There are two more places nearby, called Pingi and Gwando 
from which salt is obtained in the same way as at Shinzani. Kalmat is another salt 
producing area and has two low-ljdng groimds near the coast. These grounds 
rec^eive water after every rain. After the water has evaporated the grounds jdeld 
about 360 maimds of salt. The Jiv-mni area receives salt from Jamu Tak, Sar Hor 
and Turo by evaporation of sea water. The salt is pure and better than the product 
of Pasni. In Las-Bela there are saline tracts, occupying an area of about 32 square 



miles and yielding between 2500 to 5000 maunds of salt anniially. These tracts are 
situated west of the Liari riwer and the best one is 'known' as Markanwari, whose saline 
deposits are thicker than others. At Daband, near Ormara, salt is obtained by 
evaporating the sea water, which readies the tanlcs at high tide automatically. 
The amoimt of production varies and depends on the demiand of the three nearby 
fishing settlements. Near the shore at Gwadar there are many salt pans, which 
are filled with salt water from wells. The salt is gathered from the pans after the 
water has evaporated. In Karachi there are a number of salt tanks near Maripur. 
The salt water is pumped into the tanks from time to time and salt is gathered 
after the water has evaporated. In all the curing yards of fishing settlements salt 
is preserved in heaps. 

Soon after the fresh fish is brought to the curing yards the cring 
begins. The air bladders, if it is a kirr fish, are extracted, first ,by two 
parallel cuts. Then inside tlie carcase parallel cuts are made along the whole length 
of the fish’s body in order to infuse .salt properly. Salt is applied to these pieces of 
fish and they are placed in a pit containing sea water (fig. 37) till all the 



Fig. 37, Curing yard at Ganz, 

A. Sticks and wooden frame, B. A vessel full of sea water, C. A pit where 
the fish is kept after being salted, D. Hanging ropes for drying fish. 


^oases sufficiently soaked. After this the carcases are removed to another pit 
mr a short toe, perhaps a day only, and then placed on mats for drying in the sun. 
he air bladders are carefully washed in salt water and then dried. The by-products 
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of fish (flig. 38 and 39) are maws, air bladders, shark fins, liver oil and fish manure. 
Liver oil is locally usied and man^lre is manufactured at a factory in Karachi. The 
home consumjption of manure is very small and most of it is exported to south 
Asian countries. All shark fins and fish maws are sent to foreign countries, where 



Fig. 38, Parts of fish used for by-products at Ormara. 


they are used in the preparation of soap and isinglass, used mostly in jellies and 
glue. Apart fromi the export of some of the 'by-products, the fish is sold to foreign 
countries in three forms, dry salted, wet salted and dry fish unsalted. The table of 










and the naanufachire of fi^h oil have not yet stavt«\l in I'ahiiJtan, i'Ov-.iUly Ihsmum' 
there is less demand c\t!n in cities foi- eanuovl tlsh and (he vhMwaWvl (ev nlnvihn' 
imported stuffs is decreasing year by yeai\ Jlc»\vevev. a sanah (|\>antitv of ean\\>sl 
fish sudi 5s sardine, salmon and shrimps mx' alway.s invpevUsl fren\ (he \h h.,, Il\e 
Netherlands, Canada and Australia. 

The transport of fish is slow and primitive. Camel, donlo'v and h\un,\n e.\vvle\' 
(fig. 40), are the means of land transport in l,as-lh'la an\l hlaUvan. '('here n»'>' (\v\ 
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Fig. 40, Fish transport by carrier, camel, and ConU/ry. 


Table No, 10 

FISH EXPORT TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES /Hu'Jr';:; In nwU) 

Fish manure Fish mav/s£c shark fins Dry Nry 

1948 99,880 

1951 127,380 


2 27,0 

3 985 


25 342 
12 559 


Ceylon 

Palestine 

India 

UFL 

Italy 

St_ 


United Ki.ngcorn 
Kongkeng 
St .Settiem.er.t 
Australia 
Cnir.a 


t 


X-VV.a.t 


VAd ?.;;/</ d 


k'/d 




54 229 

2 /92 

75 2-% 

J 759 

Geyk/r,' 

>r/.'A 
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direct rond comTnunic.TtJons either between the settlements or to Karachi, so that 
the only way left open is by sen. Nearly all the hsh of the coast is thus brought 
to Karachi by motor boat (see also chapter on population, pp. 3D, 41). in 
Karachi, apart from the above mentioned means, bicycles, cars and trucks are 
cnnan<xl to carry fl.sh from the coa.st to the central maricets. 


Tabic No. 11 


IMPORT OF FISH AND ITS BY-PRODUCTS 

(figures in cwt., ref. 8) 


Canned fish Whale oil 

1949 405 21,207 

1951 475 5.597 


Fish of C od liver oil 

all kinds 

3 835.5 

13 940 78G.2 


UK, 

Denmark 

Muscat 

Norway 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Denmark 

St. Settlement 

U.K. 

India 

Australia 

Australia 

India 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

Aden 

Nonv'ay 

U.K. 

Sweden 

U.K. 

Oman 


France 

Morocco 



Canada 

Japan 



Morocco 

Sweden 




CONCLUSION 


The main object of tliis tliesis is to state principal anthropogeographical 
problems of the coastal fishermen and to offer some suggestions for the improvement 
of their social and economic status by the introduction, where suitable, of methods 
employed by the fishing communities of nearby countries, enjoying similar climatic 
conditions. The problems of our fishermen can be gauged from the descriptions given 
in the preceding chapters, but it may be useful to sum up once more under the 
following heads: 

The problem of surface and underground water resources. 

The introdruction of more efficient metliods of fishing and the modification 
of boats and gear, in order to increase the output. 

The introduction of a good marketing system, eliminating the middle-man and 
making full use of by-products. 

The establishement of permanent fishing settlements and the provision of adequate 
means of transport between them and the inland markets. 

It may be of value to compare the social organisation and the needs of our 
fishermen with those of fishermen, living on the border of the Persian Gulf and 
on the east coast of Arabia. The latter have developed a similar pattern of social 
behandcur, derived from Islamic customs and traditions, live under very similar 
climatic and physiographical conditions and are faced with similar problems with 
regard to wiater resources, the pursuit of agriculture and the construction of dwellings 
from local materials. The fishermen of our coast are neither more nor less advanced 
than those of the south Asian fishing communities of India, Burma, Thailand or 
Malaya. The only differences between them are in tools and equipment and in 
methods of fishing. None of them have mechanised equipment. A report of the 
United Nations Organisation (46) has pointed out that the West Pakistan boats are 
usually of an advanced design, with the requirements of modern naval 
architecture, but that the by-products of fish common, in Malaya and Thailand, 
are quite unknown on cur coast. Japan is the only country in the East where the 
fishermen have made all-roimd progress, but industrially and socially the Japanese 
fishing industry is run more or less on the same lines as that of the advanced 
European countries, where development in catch, in the preservation of fish and 
in other technical matters has, been significant. In these countries, the interests 
of the fishermen are protected by their respective governments and their societies 
provide loans when the fishermen are in distress. Nearly all their boats are mechanised 
and provided with modem equipment. They have permanent dwellings and easy 
communication with inland markets. The fishermen of our coast, however, enjoy 
no such' facilities and their island settlements are in a state of tarmoil. If their 
conditions are to be improved, the first problems to be faced are thus the selection 
of permanent sites for settlements all along the coast, with direct links with the 
inland centres, and the construction of good landing beaches. Nor, when this is done, 
must the availability of fresh water be overlooked. . ' 



The problem of surface anti luulcrground water resources 


The problems of preserving fresh water and of tapping underground sources 
have had to bo faced by all nations, but they have been of special concern to countries 
which Jiave a desert climate. Even in humid countries rainfall is seldom enough to 
meet fully the demand of a growing population and artificial methods of preservation 
must bo adopted. For instance, in New York and in other parts of the North American 
coastal plain severe shortages of water have been e.xperienced owing to the decrease 
in the amount of underground water available. In the arid and semi-arid western 
United States conditions arc even more critical (30). But in comparison with the 
water problems of the African and Asian desert belt which terminates in Baluchistan 
in West Pakistan, those of humid lands amount to nothing. Ruins in Egypt, Arabia 
and hlakran show the achievements and the methods of the predecessors of the 
present inhabitants in their attempts to maintain a constant supply of fresh water 
from surface and underground sources. Even today, in the Egyptian and Arabian, 
deserts, some old methods arc practised alongside newer ones, and the coastal fishermen 
there thus benefit from the collective efforts of the people, supported by their 
respective governments. TWITCHELL, for instance mentions in an article (73) that 
seven miles from Jidda tlicro arc a few miles of cut and cover tunnel to trap wells 
in a wadi (valley) bc-d and, in a place where the War^ria system is practised, a 
IG-foot windmill and an auxiliary diesel engine have been installed. By this method 
30 to 50 gallons of water are obtained per minute. In Mecca there are weUs and 
cisterns from which water has been drawn since COO A.D. The lay-out of dikes and 
diversion dams ist rcinarkablc. These wells and cisterns were constructed by Ain 


Zubaida, the wife of Harun-al Rashid. Springs are found in many parts of Arabia 
and in some places in Malcran but the method of obtaining fresh water from springs 
in Bahrein, as described in an article by RUPERT (26) is worth mentioning. According 
to this article, there arc a few springs both on land and under the sea from whid: 
fresh 'water is obtained in water-skins by pearl-divers. There are similar springs 


under the sea bed between Ormara and Sonmiani but the fishermen of Ormara are 
not sure if the water is pure and, in any case the springs are farther from the beach 
than is the case at Bahrein. There arc also methods of presendng rainwater quite 
unknov.m to our coast but practised by individuals or groups of fishermen in Egyp^j 
Arabia and Persia. In areas where the rainfall is capricious and the( rain water 
cannot be gathered in a cistern, a few number of small embanked fields in differen^ 
places- are formed to preserve as much rain-water as possible. An example o 
this can be seen in the embanked fields on the low-lying slopes of South-wes^ 
Alexandria, known as Kurum. The water is stored directly from tlie rain and there 
are no signs of ditdies, dug to lead water from the surrounding land (55). Terrac 
fields, known as Gorband in Makram, are numerous in Arabia. The banks of these 
fields are built with solid material in Arabia, whereas in M'akran they are fewer 
in number and are only fenced with waste nets. A quite different system^ i 
practised at Bander Abbas for the preservation of rain water gathered from a 
The water from the river is brought into ground cellars at different places an 
preserved there for the summer season. ENGELBERT KAEMPFER further writes^ ^ 
in this connection that 98 % of the total demand for wmter is met from these 
If there is a fall in the supply, the town is temporarily abandoned. On the 
hand in Makran and other parts of Baluchistan people are familiar 
or two methods of extracting water. They dig wells to obtain water, but only w 
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^ Anhvf.rp niul Diitiflofi un; Ihn usual porfs of rlnslinntion. 

'irntucuf.^ \v<>nt ^liipprrl dimiMy in Grccca aud Jtniv. 


\V ;u. 
, ! 


' I..'! -,-; 1,1 London nn* .‘o liipli (liaf. if. is nof profitnidn to 
niall ( -'ll .!!,'inn(«nfs vrrv Jonir. As v.-iMi manv oMior r;nv materials 
lii'inp ai o . uiTcrs }o sonn; ('Xfenf. in qnalitv and -weights in the 
li.nt .it (|->ilia('..r/(:,. fn rlitualie effrcts), ovon if all precautions arc taken 
r. i.Hiist iiialpr.M'f i-'cs and llio oonsi-^nnicnts are up to tlic standard speci-? 
fi-'-l in (!ii> invt.i'c, when sliijijicd. 


CTTAPTETt VII 

IIOMUAY IM’.ESIDEXCY. 

f'-'J. .ieiviiiir.- -TJio avt'rairo area rrop^icd diirinp tlio last fivo years 
was aep's out of M-ldeli lin.DS'i acres wore under snnv hoinp. 

fh-' ]M'r('i'nf a-^i' of ilie fiwiner 1o the lailer beinij *35. Accordinp to the 
S’eason and Crop l?e[iort of 1028-20 tlie area under sanv in this 
IV-'sidenev (e.vcindin-r file Indian Stales) was 102.020 acres. 

Tin' .vf.'nn lieinp is er,-own jiraelienlh' all over the pTo\'inee. But, 
since a larce j-roportion of tho cro]) is grown for green manuring, the high 
aere.ig-'s recorde-l in certain district .s. c.//.. district Aiimednagar (11.026 
acres) and district Belgaum (ID.-toS) do not give any indication of tho 
acreage grown for fdtre ]iroduction. Ilie ])rincipnl areas where the crop 
i.s grown at. ]U’esent for tihre lie along the Devgad. "Wagliofan. Jaitapur 
ami I’lirangad cre-'h's in Batnagiri district. 

Sleni-Boirr. — Cases of attack liy the stem-horer arc very common 
and the loss in yield and quality of fibre is often lu'avy. 

d.I. Bolanicnl vnrh. — E.xperimenfal work is in ]>rogress at the Hatkh- 
tamha Farm near Batnagiri, to study the efl’ects of tlie ajiplication of 
.•-ul])hate of ammonia and hone su])erph.os]diate on .srm?i liemp. vdth a 
view to discovering whether the cultivator in tliat locality could replace 
the jirac.tice of rah (hurning veg-'tahlo debris and cowdung on their fields 
hefore cropping them) hv the application of these fertilisers. Some selec- 
tion cxjioriments for evolving wilt-resi.-^ting strains are being conducted 
at the Manjri Farm. Poona, by the Plant Pathologist to the Bombay 
Oovernment. 

As agricidtural operations and the .system of marketing in Belgaum 
di.strict markedly differ from those in the Batnagiri district, the practices 
of both of these districts arc discussed below separately. Under the 
Belgaum district, however, reference will occasionally be made to fibre 
from Ikanchmahals, Tliana and lUiandesh districts xvliich is in some res- 
pects similar to Belgaum fibre. 

Belgaum District. 

61. ,4rcas and cultivation.— Vkc crop is grown in Chikodi, Huken 
and Gokak talukas in Belgaum district. Cultivators there grow sann 
lu'nip for green manuring and to a smaller extent for fibre, which is a • 
present largely used for local consumption. 
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In tHs district seed is sown during the third week of May and a small 
portion of tlie crop is harvested by cutting in September when seed is 
being formed, so that the field can be prepared for gram, garlic and onion ; 
but the major portion of the crop is harvested from December onwards 
by pulling up the plants when the seed has fully matured ; m that case 
the fields are then sown with sugarcane. The seed rate for fibre is about 
60 lbs. per acre. 

65. Retting, extraction and characters of the fibre.— The crop harvested 
in September is retted for about three days, while that harvested in 
December and January is retted for about four. Considering the low 
temperature in December, the four days retting is not sufficient and the 
fibre is matted, i.e., the cellulor matter connecting the bast fibres is not 
sufficiently retted to allow these fibres to separate. The material is retted 
in ponds without previous drying, and is weighed down in the water 
ivith stones (Photo. 40). 

In Belgaum district the village dealer purchases the dried bundles 
from the cultivators and gets the retting and extraction done on contract 
at four annas per bhara (bhara=l to 1| maund of 82f lbs. each), the 
approximate yield of green stems per acre being about 200 hliaras. The 
labour for retting and extraction is largely supplied by people of the 
maliar and berad castes and to some extent by Ungavats and fains. A 
person can extract fibre from two hharas per day. 

After extraction the fibre is not folded, but is made into bundles 
knovm as ‘ mndas ’ which consist of three portions of fibre being twisted 
lengthwise like a three-ply rope. A number of mndas are tied together 
to form a large bundle for transport. The fibre is extracted from indivi- 
dual stems (Photo 42) and is knovn as “ Hirnkashi ” in the local markets. 
In the trade it is known as Salsi hemp. It is three to five feet in lengtli, 
dirty green, coarse, weak and admixed rvith dust, 

66. Markets arrivals and handling . — ^The Belgaum district ])oss('sses 
two principal markets for sann hemp, viz., >Sankeshwar and Nipani. 
Tlic average annual arrivals of fibre at tbese markets from Belgaum 
district about 5 years ago were 8,000 to 10,000 rnaunds, but they have 
gone down considerably since then. 


Belgaum fibre is at present partly used up locally and partly supph^^^ 
0 ^ ijapur, Kolhapur, Jamkhindi and Vengurula for making roi^c.-- 
uslimg nets, bags and fireworks. 



^ ^ XU aiou 

superior m length and lustre to’' 
percentages of sand. 

and ‘ Khandesh ’ hemps 
hacldmg but there is no demand at present for 
more expensive, and the rates ofiered are not re 


sides 
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the prospect of extendiug the cultivation of sa}?n hemp mfhe comueti- 
twn with more remunerative crops is unJiJceJj at present. 

67. Cost of handling. ~\\^hen the produce from Belgaum district 
used to he sent to Bombay (i.e., about 5 years ago), the cost of veighina, 
pacicing, broheragCj cartage and other incidental items vere about six 
annas per maund f.o.r. Hulreri Boad (Belgaum district), 

Eatnagtri District. 

68. A-veas. The cultivation of sann hemp for fibre for export is 
spread over the whole tract of Devgad and Eajapui talukas in the 
district (8,1/0 acres). Sann hemp is a cash crop raised by every culti- 
vator to enable him to pay his cash rent. It is known locally as 
‘ chakarmani ’ crop. 

It is grown along the coastal creeks which facilitate transport.. The 
principal trade centres with their arrivals in 1929-30 are : — 

Kandys. 

Devgad (Devgad taluka) 700—800 

Waghotaa (Devgad taluka) 500—600 

Kharepatan (Eajapur taluka) 1,000 

Dajapur (Eajapur taluka) 1,000 

Fibre from the Eatnagiri district is well known in the export trade as 
the ” Dewghuddy ” grade and is considered the finest grade of hemp 
exported from India, But the total average produce from the district 
is very small (E,500 to 5,000 kandies). Fibre from Khncly in Devgad 
taluka is considered the best quality of Eatnagiri fibre. 

69. Cultivation. — Cultivation is in the hands of the Bhandari and 
Knlvadi communities and the sann hemp is grown only for fibre. It 
requires well drained soil and is geneiaiiy grown on the slopes. The soil 
is prepared first by burning leafy branches, grass and cow-dnng together 
(the ‘ rab ’ process) and then is ploughed and levelled. NacJivi (Eleusinc 
ooracana. Gcetn) is sown in the beginning of June with the rains. The 
ears of this crop are plucked and the straw is plonghed into the field in 
preparing the land for sann hemp which is sown in the middle of Augnsl. 
The crop is grown in isolated patches, as a result of the peculiar contour 
of the land. Therefore it was difficult to ascertain the exact seed rate 
but it was locally reported to be between sixty and eighty lbs. per acre. 

70. Seed supplies. — The crop grown for fibre is harvested before the 

seed is ripe and consequently seed has to be obtained from elsewhere. 
Seed was formerly obtained from Eipani in Belgaum district, but at pre- 
sent it is got from Bulsar and Pardi (both in Surat district), Bilimoia 
(Baroda State) and Daman in the Portuguese territory. Seed from 
Godhra and Jnbbiilpore was also tried formerly in Devgad and Bajayvir 
talukas hut was found un, satisfactory, as the jfiauts raised from this seed 
branched considerably. ^ 

Seed is usually purchased from local dealers on the “ .'^awai" sy.Meiii 
or on credit with varying rates of interest. 

“ Saivai '’=LiteiaI]3- means, tliat llic bonovcr ictaiiis nioic tlan If 
but in practice it involves seme fi rthtr elligaticns ou the boiiover. 





37. of straw f'clns: aiT.\ngiN! in s\ uiflei 

for ittling at Rajap'.w. 


?3. Tlia rafter Iving partiallv in.ineraea i~ 
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71 Earvestim drvinq md crop is liarvostctUn' pitHii'g 

aiy Le i. M ta. about the ^ 
usually ttoee mentis uftei sowing and tie lan'cstccl "“P ^ ' n ) -I 
on tlie roclcy surface of tlie plateau or lull slopes for nearl) ^ ^ ’ 

during Tvwi it is turned over once or tAvice. If hnrvcs cd hemp plan s 
happen to be wetted by rain while they arc being dried, tlio fibre from 
such plants becomes dark and weak. Therefore liarvcstmg is done after 
the rainy season so that the harvested crop may not- be damaged by 
tains Dews are heavy in this season and consequently this proccduie 
results in a sort of preliminary dew retting. The cuHivators there hold 
that it is not possible to obtain a fine quality fibre without adopting 
this method. It is noteworthy that the method of harvesting, dry and 
retting is almost the same as is jiractiscd in Italy which produces the 
best quality soft hemp in Europe. 


The dried plants are then made into bundles, and tlic top portions 
are cut off. The root portions are not removed ; hence 1 ho fibre from the 
butt ends of the plants is much matted and hear dark spots. The bundles 
are placed side by side to form a sort of raft (Photos 37, 38 and 30) and 
kept in position by bamboo poles. They are then immersed in fresh 
water streams (the sea creeks are not used) or in ponds for four to six 
days. The material is covered with grass and coconut haves and Aveiglicd 
doAvn with stones. Mud is not used. Information regarding the differ- 
ences in the retting period in flowing and still wat-cr could not he collect rd. 
After retting, the bundles are removed from the water and stacked like 
rifles vertically on the banks for a day or so to allow the water to drain 
ofi (Photo. 41). Retting and extraction continue from the middle of 
November to the end of January. 


72. Extraction . — The fibre is extracted in the wet condition by break- 
ing off a bit from the butt end of each stem to enable the worker to catch 
hold of the freed fibre and thus enable him to pull it off from the Avholc 
stem in long clean strips. One person can extract up to four lbs. of fibre 
per da3^ The dried stalks are used as fuel or as torches at night. 

After being dried the fibre is folded, and then twisted into bundles 
knoAvn locally as pendi ”. “ Pendies ” are made into bigger bundles 
and despatched to Bombay by country boats. 


In Rajapur taluka (Ratuagiri district) Hindu communities (Kulvadi 
Bhandari, Bnahmin and Vani) grow the crop but do not undertake retting 
and extraction ; these are left to the local Muhammadan dealer who 
purchases the dried bundles of plants from the cultivators. 


^ 73. Characters of the fibre.— Tlae fibre is 4 to 5^ feet long, clean, green- 
ish or creamy yellow, less matted {i.e., in ribbons) and softer than Itarsi 
line ; sirong hut the l)utt ends much matted due to under-retting and 
dark. Ilaclded fibre from Devgad and Vijayadnrg is faiily soft, stronc 
and golden coloured. The iiroduce possesses the qualities required hv 
foreign markets and were it not for the defective butt er.ds, it would be 


c 





■}!. Retted nialenal being dried at Ehatw-adi— De^£r^.d. 


42. Extrrction of fibre at HuUri-Belcai 
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The fibTe from Malwaii, one of-tlie talulcas of tlie Eatnagm 
is very coarse and is consumed .locally for. making ropes, fislnng nets, 
etc. ; it hardly enters the trade. 

Ratnagiri fibre is the bestfin India -and ‘mostly sent to Bombay for 
foreign export; a little is used locally ox sent to Malabar foT’max^lng 
fishing nets and ropes. 

76. PacUng and handling iwiliedocal marBts an&iransfort to Bombay. 
— ^The produce is pressed in local markets by means of 'bamboo levers, 
or in a 'Wooden presS‘(Photo 43) and is sent to Bombaj'’ in country boats 
(Photo 44) known as-p/iateinarfes. 

The average aggregate cost of weighing, brokerage and pacldng in the 
local markets and of freight in country boats to Bombay is annas 1 5 to 
Ee. 1-2 per maund. 


77. Pressing and handling at Bombay. — The produce is cleaned, 
graded and baled properly at Bombay at ’a cost of Re. 1-4 per maund 
including the cost of iron hoops and dock charges. The average annual 
export in thc'period 1924-25'to 1928-29 from Bombay was 132,172 cwts. 
valued at Es. 3,201,296 against'th'e pre-war of 222,073' cwts. valued at 
£213,410 or Es. 3,291,150 (at Es. 15 per £). 

The exporting firms at Bomb'ay generally enter forward contracts 
through their local brokers, advances being given to the village dealers 
for supplying stipulated quantities within a specified time. “ Ready ” 
sales are also fairly common ; in such cases the brokers generally chhrgc 
interest at 9 per cent, per annum to the exporting firms. 


OHAPTEE<VIII. 


A REVIEW OE THE AURIOULTURAL AND MARKETING CONDITIONS AND 
PRACTICES IN THE HEMP GROWING ArEAS, MET WITH DURING THE 
ENQUIRY, AND SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT. 

78. Areas and gualities of' hemp grovm.—T'he principal provinces 
where'sann hemp is grown for fibre are the United Provinces, Bihar mud 
Orissa, Bengal, Madras and Bombay. Ah regards- th’e United Provinces 
the principal tracts lie in — 


(i) the districts of Benares, _ J^unpur, Azamgarh, AUahabad and 

Partabgarh. These jield Benares hemp ; 

(ii) Piliblut and Moradabad districts grow the crop on a small scale. 

hemp^'^^^ Bilibhit 

Central Provinces, cultivation for fibre is confined to Jubbulnore 


eg 
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hJn *• " Blagalpm districts yield “white" 

I ich IS nud-way m quality between Benares hemp and Bengal 
hemp ; Sambalpur d<stnct yields the same qualities of green hemp 'as 

StrS'tls'' 1 of Pabna 

Lemp ” P^^^cipal sami Iiemp growing tract and yields “ Bengal 


In Madras Presidency the cultivation of sami hemp for export, is 
confined more or less to Ganjam and East Godavari. In the Bombav 
Presidency Eatnagiri is the principal tract where at present the crop is 
largely grown for fibre for export and yields the Dewghuddy quality. 

/9. Boil, seed and seed rate. — Sa7m hemp will grow on any soil, but it 
thrives best on light, weU-drained land. It is not profitable to grow the 
crop on heavy or very poor soil or on low lands, as the plants raised on 
such soils are stimted in growth and yield only coarse and brittle fibre. 

An examination of samples of seed at difierent centres revealed 
admixtiu’es in varjdng proportions of immature and foreign seed and it is 
likely that old seed was also present. As was to be expected, crops were 
almost invariably found to be full of weed. Weed seed can be removed 
by siemng and the percentage of old seed in the bazar samples can be 
ascertained by simple germination tests. The seed rate varies from 
pro^dnce to pro'sdnee but is usually sixty to eighty lbs. per acre except in 
Bengal where it is approximately 120 lbs., and in Madras where it is 25 
lbs. per acre. The hea'V’^’’ seed rate prevalent in Bengal appears to have 
been adopted as a precaution against bad germination. It undoubtedly 
suits the local conditions there. A heavy seed rate usually makes the 
crop very thick and the fibre obtained from such a crop is likely to be 
weak ; but in Serajganj (Bengal) this usxial resxilt was not noticed. 

The reported rate of 25 lbs. per acre in East Godavari (Madras) 
appears to be rather low, and, as is to be expected from a low seed rate, 
the crops there were found to be very thin, the stems have a tendency to 
branch and development of woody tissue is stimulated. Fibre from such 
a crop tends to become coarse and brittle. 

The best seed rate depends on the quality of the seed and condition 
of the seed bed. About 60 lbs. of good pure seed per acre should generally 
suffice, but the exact rates must be worked out for each tract. 

Yield of fibre . — The jdeld of fibre in maimds ranges from two to ten 
marmds per acre, the average being four to six maunds. 

80. I}nprovement of the strains grown. — The results of the selection 
experiments on the improvement of this crop conducted by the Economic 
Botanist, Cawnpore, seem to show that the inherent quahtics ol le 
fibre— fineness, length and matmity— differ considerablv m ' 

strains and that there is scope for improvement of the fibre by pia 


selection. _ ^ 

One chief difficulty is that of maintaining the purity 
strain since free eross'-poffiuation seems to be tlie mam 
tion of tlie plant, lo prerent contammntioii of improved strain 



multmlyiuff tlieir seeds it is essential to grow tlicm on a seed farni, isolatw^ 
from otlier inferior strains and when the superiority of a new strain has 
been established its extension under carctul control must be rapid so that, 
inferior strains are replaced by the superior one in as short a tune as 
possible. Considerable demonstration and propaganda will be necessary 
to impress the monetary advantages of the new strains on the eult.ivator 
who above everything is a hard headed practical man. 

It is not, however, possible for the fibre even of a superior strain to 
secure a fair premium until the fibre is produced on a commcicial scale 
and separately marketed. Ifor optimum permanent improvement 
the extension of improved strains and the organization of marketing 
should, therefore, synchronize. 

Stem-borer —Cases of attack of the stem-borer— Zo.spcyrcs?a 
neclis — ^which damages the apex ot the shoot and arrests the further 
growth of the stem, were found in all the xirovinces. Also if the attack 
takes place at a very early stage, the fibre obtained is short and the loss 
in yield is heavy losses to the extent of one-tliird to one-half of the crop 
were met with by the Economic Botanist, United Promnees, during the 
course of his experiments. As effective measures of control arc not so 
far known, it is essential that this problem should receive the ationtion 
of the agricnltnfal departments. 

81. Sowing and harvesting dates, stage at which the crop should he 
harvested and method of avoiding different lengths of fibre. — In the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and in the Madras Presidency the crop is 
generally grown for fibre ; and there it is sown with the monsoon and 
harvested towards the end of September or the begimiing of October 
when the plants are in bloom. In the Central Provinces and in the dis- 
tricts of Moradabad (U, P.) and Sambalpur (B. and 0.) sann hemp is 
grown for both seed and fibre. In all the three places and for both pur- 
poses the seed is sown with the monsoon and the crop is harvested after 
seed formation from the middle of November to the end of Eobruary. 
In Ratnagici district it is grown only for fibre and is sown about the 
middle of August after removal of the smaller millets ; it is harvested 
from January to March when the pods are being formed. In Bengal it 
is grown only for fibre ; it is sown between September and October and 
harvested .between January to March when the pods are being formed. 

If the crop is cut a little early as is done in the United Provinces 
(excepting Bilari tehsil) and Bihar and Orissa (excepting Sambalpur) 
the fibre though white and soft is found to be weak ; if it is harvested 
after seed formation as is done in Bilari tehsil (in the Central Provinces) 
and Sambalpur, the fibre tends to turn green and coarse but it is strong. 

The length of time req^uixed by the plant to develop the fibre depends 
on the climatic conditions under which the plant grows and whether 
fibre develops the desired commercial characters, e.g., strength, colour 
and softness— at flowering time, or when seed begins to mature, or at a 
stage between flowering time and seed formation, can only, bo determined 
tor each of the important sann hemp tracts by actual experiment. 
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Ec„.„:dc BotW obtam.d.ae"te resuto bf ln. 
eleven weeks .after sowing when the pods wore bemg formed. 

• If,, before retting, the stems' be^sorted according to length, .-md e.u li 
assortment of .stems, be.retted and .stripped sejwralelv. the mi.vtttn' nf 

fibre of different lengths, could bc; avoided. It is difiicidt to .^ort tibiv 
according to its length after extraction. 

82. Drying of the harvested crop . — In the United Provinces, ]5ih;u' .nnd 
Orissa, Bengal and'Madras, the harvested crop is not usuall}- dried iicfor.- 
retting ; in the Central Provinces on the otJicr hand it is dried fur varying 
■periods, and in'Ratnagiri district (Bombay) it is carefnllv dried for a 
fortnight before retting. 

’Betiil in>the Central' Provinces and'Dovgad in the Boinbav Ihesi- 
denej pro'diice the best smn hemp at present though the clunutie and 
agricultural conditions differ in the two places. It is noticed, however, 
that the practice of drying the liarvestcd crop before retting exist.s in 
both the tracts (see paras. 36, 76). "Also it may be noted that the luetlied 
of drying in Devgad is practically the same as that followed at Bologn.i 
and Perrara in Italy. Tlierefore, it is desirable to ascertain whether the 
'fine quality (e.g., coloiu' and strength) of the produce from Betid and 
Devgad is due to such drying ; and if so, it might also be tried in the other 
-satin hemp tracts. 

•83, Retting and washing . — The method of retting and jicriod required 
to ret the plants differ from Proviuco to Province and sometimes from 
district to district in the same province. But obviously the l('!igfh of 
time taken to ret plants must depend on the tcmpoiatuve of water, and 
must vary according to the season. It is shorter in .slow flowing .‘.imlioa 
water where the water temperature is higher than in deo]H’r .stil! v-it- r 
of ponds. In the former case also bacterial activity is not hatrieor.d 
by the accumulation of 2 JUtrificd material as it is in .still water, t tihe 
vators in Eatnagiri district, in the Central Provinces and in Itn;’:! 
believe that the colour, strength and softness of the libre i.s inqjrovf d 
retting in slow flowing water, but the general o])inion iiold by cithiv.:!'’.' 
elsewhere is just the oiipositc. 

A sudden fall in temperature of the water i.s said to tend to tii ' oln'.r 
the fibre. Also if the same water is repeatedly u.sed for ret fin-:, tie' 


hr tibe' 
etted in th- 


.all bc discoloured and tlic fibre from suecossivi- lots 
pool will tend to vary in shade. Tliesc prohlem.s offer .suif.d'l-’ 
investigation, experiment and educative ])ro]>aganda. 


h'M 



nkecs in sann hemp tracts they wovdd uiulanhtcdly pro 
washing the fibre. But imle.ss they are built mi co-oper.it n • 
capitalists- hr the sann hemp areas, who would b-' pi-imo'i 
• use of these tanks to neighbouring cultivators on ver\ to -> 
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rotted bundles are washed tPo bundles are spread 

a day to allow the ,r ^p^-ped together and covered 

out to dry iot a day, after w ^ th^hundles have ‘ sweated ’ 

“s==SS£-=s.±-rs 

C, ■ irting ’ experiments might be tried on sa»» hemp to ascer- 
tain tl^eir cfiect on the quality of the fibre. 

85. Extraclion.-^^ho fibre is extracted the retted stalhs while 
they are wet, or after allowing the water to dram ofi, or after they _aio 
thoroughly dried. The method oi extraction also vanes from pi'O™ 
to province and sometime from district to district. Irx the United 
vinccs, in 13ihar and Orissa and in Ratnagin district (Bombay ‘ 
dcncy) the fibre is extracted from individual stems, while in Allahabad 
distiict (U. P.) and in Bengal and Madras it is stripped from the whole 
bundle of stems in one operation. 


Extraction of fibre from individual stalhs is preferable to extrac- 
tion from the whole bundle, as the latter method fails to remove all the 
fibio ; also the fibre becomes somewhat tangled and entails loss in tow 
during cleaning operations. Beating of the retted material witli cudgels 
which is a common practice in some parts of Bengal (para. 46) appears 
to bo detrimental to strength and evenness. 

Breaking and scutching hy hand and power machines similar* to 
those used in Enssia and Italy tor extracting fibre from Oannahinus 
saliva could perhaps be used for extracting fibre from tbe green stems 
of sann as w'cll as from the retted material. 


The fibre extiactcd from sann without retting is harsh, coarse, and 
unsuitable foi spinning, but it may^^ not lack in strength, and may, like 
other hard fibres be good enough for cordage. Sann hemp is a cheaper 

Odlvloy, F. J.— Long Vegetable Fibres. Pub. E. Benn, Ltd,, London, 1928, 
Woodlionsc, T. and Kilgour, P.— Cbrdage and cordage Kemp and fibres. — ^Pub. Isaac 
ruman & Co., Ltd., London, 1919. 

Goulding, E. — Cotton and other Vegetable fibres. Pub. John Murray, London 1917 
Wisaott, R. — Cultivation and preparation of hemp, 1804, ’ 
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'Jji ;'' hviuput gouer,UiyJaoksthcsoftJws,ofthoBiissian 

... '1 l....!..n !>c:n]..-. it tn.- exj..Tini.--nt5 iinderciiken sr the TecImoJosiGal 

,' 'V' ■ . [r. 3IuI;im ou xettinc: aud sofreniap tlie fibre 

‘ !<' a|. nirtnH,:h could evolve n clieap method for softenbie some of 
vti. r>. jr-.' (in.dit!- s ill Innuiu hcmv, vkhout impairing its srrenstii and 

^ t'Lj^TAf lOr^, ihv In»lian hemp x-nil be bett^^r able to comoete 

i t .1 li' ii*'mp . and Dovrgluiddy and Itarsi grades ■will foiin 

''ub^tttute.' for the Italian Iieinj). ^ 

M». Mc:'::!.p oj Tiie dried fibre is made into hanks which 

generally serve to InMc “ loading " matter and tend to twist the fibre. 

*J he iibre s.honid in'" tied only at the butt end ns is clone in East Goda- 
v..ri (M;!'ira>} or tligiitly twisted into lianks as is done in the case of 
Im'-LI ' d In inp. 

Jiglst. and comjnict twi-;ting damages the fibre and entails undue 
expeu:>e to undo it. nho wa.'-to.ge. when it is undone. Besides, it snccess- 
fiiliy lijchs' any ^ti(.•.k left inside and makes ius^'ecrion verv diScnlt ; 
All.iliab.ul fibre presented this difneukv. 

A."' a result of j^reS'^iug. the sticks and mud in the hanks get fised 
to the fibre, and tlte Imekling of Benares hemp, weak ns it is. is made 
extremely dinleuk. It also involves iJce.vA- ]os.=: in tow. 

67. of a^rird'.'j/n! ai-ti rt//.'rp prerkVe? oti tlefbrc . — ^As far as 

tlic s'\'..'on of growth and the harvesting time are concerned, the fibre 
front Bilari tehs-il (inckukd in the trade giade Piiibhit hemp) should 
resoml'le fibre from tlic Central Provinces : and Cocanada hemp should 
resemble tiic produce of Benares. In ncruai fact, however, these re- 
semblances do not occur and even in the trade they are nor known by 
idi-nticnl n.ames. On the other hand BDari fibre resembles Coc-nnada 
]iem]> ins]ute of dfiert-nccs in climariG and harvesting conditions. 


C 


Differences of strength, colour and texture between Bilari fibre ana 
'entral Provinces fibre S'^em to be largely due to the metliod of retting 
in muddv water and want of washing. Cocanada hemp resembles 
Pilil'hir hcni]) in colour, dirtiness and texture owing to the similarity 
of the method of retting in muddy water and want of washing. 

Boimal fibre is stronger, whiter, softer, cleaner and with l^s 
stick than Benares hemp : and whether the superiority of Bengal fibte 
is dim to its season of growth., method of retting, climatic condniom 
or varietal difierenccs of plants growm can only be ascertained hy experi- 
ments. 

Dewdiuddy hemp (from Batnagixi dis-trict) forms a class 
in renard to colour, strength, cleanliness and tesnireano is mp - -- 
its cMumercial quaiitie-s to genuine Ira^i hemp winch is p_j 

best among the green hemps from the Central Provinces and 
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clistdct of Bihar ami Orissa ; the (lilfcrciuu! might bo (hio to luirvcstiug 
before seed formation and careful drying before rotting. 

The differences in {i»e oommereia! qualities in the ])roducc from tlic 
various centres of ])roduction are tlui.s ])artly due to tlie indifferent 
handling of the crop by cultivators and parth" to the lack of uniformity 
in the time of harvesting, method and ])eriod of retting, and pre])ara- 
tion of the fibre as practised in tlio dilYcront areas. In tlie United Pro- 
vinces the produce of villages in Allaludiad, Partabgarh and oilier areas 
producing Benares hemp contains varying proportions of tlic grades — 
Benares Nos. 1, 2 and 3 ; similarly the produce of Bilnri telusil {Morad- 
abad district) and Pilibbit district- contains the grades — Pilibliit, fine 
and Nos, 1 and 2, in varying projiortions. 

Similarly fibre from tlie Central IVovinecs and Sambaljuir di.strict 
contains varying proportions of the grades —It ursi fine, Sewnoo fine, 
Jubliulporo fine and .lu}>bidpore No. 1. ]'’or o.vample, Ohliindirara fibre 

contains GO per cent. It.arsi lino, 2.o per cent. Sewnee fine, 15 per cent. 
Jubbulporo fine ivliih; in the lilu'c from .Inbbulporo district arc found 
0 per cent, of Itarsi fine, GO -jx'r cent, of Juldmlporo fine, 25 per cent 
of Jubbulporo No. 1 and 10 jier cent-, of Sewueo line. 

Again Bengal lioni]) contains in varying ])roporlions, tlie grades — 
Bengal Nos. I, 2, 3 and d. Fibre from difforont villages in Dnvgad and 
Bajapur talukas contains, on an average 12il- per cenl. of Uowgluiddy 
double fine, 25 per cent, of Dowghnddy line. 37-i per cent, of Basbnnd 
and 25 per cent, of Bas, 

It is only by actual oxjicrimenff f h.et the reasons Tor varying propor- 
tions of the different grades in tlic produce of any local area can be 
ascertained ; such experiments vill Jiavc to bo based on an observation 
of the methods, most suitable for any particular gi'adc in that area. 
Experimental work of ibis t}']»o is a noiic.ssary proliminnry|'stago before 
the current agricultural practices could be' im])i’ovcd ami thereafter 
disseminated. 


i\rARKKTINa. 

88, Colhcfion of fibre for (he marlrf and some nialpraclices. — Tlic 
grower sells liis small quantities of fibre to tlio village dealer who is the 
prunarj'- collector and being frequently linndicajipcd by bis poverty and 
indebtedness to tliat dealer he cannot afford to hold back liis stock even 
when he is offered a price lower tlian he should reasonably get. The 
producer is thus more often than not at tlic mere)'’ of tlie Imyer. 

The weights used by the village dealer are rarely tested and some- 
times consist of rough pieces of stone. It is desirable that the use of 
authorised iron weights should be prescribed in each province. Besides, 
as a rule, small quantities are weighed out at a time Avith the result 
that the primary dealer gets one to four seers more of the produce per 
maund by the often repeated turns of the scale in his favour. 
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? I,"’ T Jl ™y"'ai.t colieefmg centre or market as thLL 

in. \ \k . In t n.s way mixtures of varwus qualities not only from different 
s dIages hut aiso from different districts and sometimes adjoining pro- 
vinces are collected at the maricet. ® ^ 


Tiie number of middlemen througi whose hands the fibre passes 
before it readies tiie exporters varies according to the distance between 
fht' j>rouiK‘lion centre tiucl tiie nitirkct. The agents of exporting firms 
u.sually visit these ^ npcouutry coliecting centres and make their 
jnirch.'iscs through ariiatiyas (local brokers and commission agents) 
but some rimes the exporting firms purchase their requirements 
directly (without agents) through their arhatiyas. After the fibre is 
jnircdiascd, it is mixed up into one lot noth the result that the defects 
wJiich arc in any one lot appear in the whole mass. 

The desirability of controlling the transport of sa/m hemp from one 
growing centre to another with the object of discouraging adulteration 
should be considered and if necessary suitable legislation should be 
adopted. The problems of adulteration vill have to be studied with 
care and discriminatiou and no undue restrictions should be imposed 
on the grower. Such measures might tend to discourage the mixing of 
tlio difi'erent qualities of sufiu hemp which are at present practised, 


(?) inferior green hemp I 2 ^m Chandansi (TJ. P.) and Bareilly 
(U. P.) with better hemp from Pilibhit (U. P.) or 

(ii) dirty liemp from Gadarwara (C. P.) and Narsinghpur (C. P.) 
with clean fibre fi'om Seoni (C. P.) and Jubbulpore (C. P.), 
or 

(ai) Allahabad (U, P.) hemp Avhich is full of stick, with A^amgarh 
(U. P.) hemp which has very little stick in it. 


89. 0//icr Mulp'acfices.—Other current malpractices, e.g., damping, 
niixiim Avith dirt, stick and other foreign matter, etc., hamper the trade 
considerably. The cultivator and the rdllage dealer are both responsi- 
ble for these practices ; and even the buyer for export cannot disclaim 
some share of the responsibility. 

The fault Hes in the system, as it does not prordde an adequate 
stimulus to the grower ; does not inflict tangible penalty on the dealer, 
and does not permit of concerted action on the part 
Tt is not impossible to check these malpractices provided that prim. 3 

marketing is properl}^ organised to enable ^ 

blv large quantities of properly cleaned and graded fibre and F 

marr producers to get a reasonably remunerative price. 

Co-operative sale societies can help JfisVioducc 

direct touch with- the buyer-and- also can help him 0 . P 




rnn/ro//M.s»pmWn TJ,n , 7 . i 

::: trr rf .,r 

Of nl’ln.)r'’T*i’-' 'f 'l consists 

f Ml- niv .vluiUnj flic hanks without opening them, indigent grading 

fn ordinary lahonrers, and pressing, after throwing the hanks pell-mell 
mi o i ho press, ^ 


The OalcnUa melliod is generally practised at Shivpur and Calcutta. 
Arrording in it tlic hf/o/rf hales and bundles are opened, dried and beaten 
uidi eiiflgels or hhint choppcr.s; then they are shaken to remove the 
dust and .sticks and are iiaeklcd. graded and pressed. At Cocanada the 
jiroeess is (he .same except that the fibre is not hackled. 


Ilackling consists in passing the hanlcs, which are already freed to 
some extent, from dirt and stick by cleaning, through hand hackles {a 
row of long spikes fixed in a block of wood, which acts like a large comb). 
Ifaekling elTeotively frees the fibre from loadings and makes it loose but 
the ojicration necessarily costs a good deal (about Es. 3 per maund at 
Shivpur). It cannot profitablj’’ be practised in the case of Benares hemp 
as ii is weak, much tangled and would involve considerable loss in tow. 
"Wheflier hemp from Bengal, Central Provinces, Pilibhit and Batnagiri 
is in any particular case liackled or not depends on the nature of the 
demand. The extra price ollcred for hackled hemp has not been remu- 
nerative for tlic last three to four 5 mars and even at present it is diffi- 
cult to sell hackled licmp at a price which can compensate for the extra 
work except oceasioimlly in small quantities to Germany. 


93. Pressing, for expori.—Foi export, Benares hemp at present is 
pressed at Shiv])iir; Pilibhit hemp and hemps from Central Pro- 
vinces, Sanibalpur district (Bihar and Orissa) and the Bombay Presi- 
dency are mostly pressed at the press houses at Bombay ; Bengal hemp 
is mostly pressed at Calcutta, and Madras hemp largely at Cocanada, 


It may be noted that the Central Provinces which are next in im- 
nortance to the United Protdnces in hemp production have no arrange- 
raculs for imca baling. Baling of the Central Provinces ibre in some 
centra! and convenient place in the Central > *‘‘5*®’ 

save the imuecessaiy freights on the transport of laitetm bales to Caleatto 

and Bombay. 

^pniii mieht prove to be a suitable centre for hydraulic presses ; 
fgency-whethei Government’s own or set up by the trades 
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(n [n.-al cirrurastanres may be welcomed by the slnppers. particularly, 
it wmiid s’nnpUfy arbitration in London, and would strengthen, 
r hii'j'.'r.- hand-i in the cn.^^i* of dispnte.s. ° 

o.y >)/■ ><;//' mul arbitration in l^ndon.—lmVmn somi 7;e//,p is- 

• <>!d in l.ntido; on fhi' ba'^is of f. a. f|. of the grade.’ In the absence 
of '-t ind.ird o.adimr. the f. a. (p of the grade has little .significance and - 
t'-nd-: to v.'iry ..f-cording in the arbitrator's notion as to what the average 
.jn.dity gre.de should be. .All arbitrations on Indian hemp, sold to the 
I'nit- d Kingdi in. are held in London, and in the absence of standardised 
'.'r.iding and specifications, (he arbitrator.s have to depend om their 
Irnowl-'ilg.' an i e.xpericm'e of the general average quality of Indian 
imm}'* ; but men with first hand knowledge are few. Arbitration of’ 
tlii-' tvpc is (H .S’dcntilic and un.s.-itisfactory : .shippers and the Bombay.| 
cliamiier of commerce have {indested against it in emphatic terms. 

(’.unplaint.s have frequently been made by the trade that the exist- 
ing terms of the contract for hemp e.\]>orted are unfair to the shipper .y 
find that in actual ojn'ration they tend to fa\'T»nr the buyer. But so- 
long as s(and.'irrlfsed system of grading and specifieations is not evolved;, 
it is diflicult t 7 see how matters can be sot right. 

!•“. Xro'ssit// for sta/Ii/inf/ Jordan pro'iiiction centres ami morlxis . — 
An tnitpiirv into the jirejiaration of the Indian (so/.’u) 7ie;.p and the 
conditions nmler which it is handled and marketed in India m'll not- 
siifiiee bv itself for evohdng any cficctive scheme so that the Indian- 
hemp trade could Im enabled to hold its own against the increasing, 
competition of Kussian and Italian hemps in the European markets. 

tliorotigh knou-ledge of the methods of cultivation, preparation, handl- . 
in-' .’uul innrketing of Italian and Russian hemp as well as acemate 
infonuatiou about^he uses of the Indian hemp in the various Eiiropean 
c-oiuifries is a'so necessary. If and wlien funds perniit; the 
of an oliicer t-i studv the production, etc., of hemps which compete witu 
Indian finm bmp and foreign markets may be considered. 


mi 


'.s ..tosyp fixed y 

. . m . -. . « Iqjjo- distance ’ transport, c.p.; to Bomtiaj 


lea go basis which favours 


♦ n i-inv 1-’ T Lone' Vegetable Pibres, pp. 11-i, 115. 
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or Calcuttn, and 'cliscom’agos transporfio ni)'Couniry ccni.rcs like Shiv- 
pur where many of the proccRRos preparaiory to final cxpoit could other- 
wise be carried out efficiently and •economically, filven organi.scd super- 
vision ovmr these processes at ilie stages wlicre it can bo clTcctive can bo 
set up. The question of giving special railway rates to such centres 
should be seriously considered. 

The following freight figures will sliow how Shivpnr presses arc 
handicapped on account of telesco]>ic rates : — 



Di.stance. 

ChnrgOB. 

per mcl." 

Bs. A, T. 

Chnndntisi to Bombay .... 

1,074. 

1 2 3 

ChnndaiiBi to Calcutta 

sor, 

0 12 G 

Chandausi to Sluv^pur .... 

370 

0 8 2 

Pilibbit to Calcutta t'i« Lticknow . 

770 

0 13 G 

Pilibbit to Shivpur .... 


0 13 2 

Pibbliit to Bombay .... 

1,40S 

0 13 G 

Sliivpur to Calcutta .... 

432 

0 7 10 

{Pttcen 

bales). 

Sliirpur to Calcutta .... 

432 

0 8 4 

{Kutcitn 

bales). 

Partabgarh to Sbiv-pur 

82 

0 4 0 


Nimierous complaints wore also received that whereas one wagoiv of' 
registered carrying capacit}^ of X maxinds would accoininodate IGO bales 
of hemp,' another wagon of the .same regi.stercd weight, carrying capacity 
would accommodate far fewer bales ; and that tlie same freight was 
charged by the railway because the registered weight carrying capacity 
of both wagons was the same. In some cases it was stated that wagons 
of the shape which would carry the maximum number of bales were on 
the station but were not freelj’- supplied and it was suggested that rail- 
ways might issue instructions for the supply of wagons of the most, 
suitable shape when available. It was also suggested that a specified 
fractional deduction . from the maximum weight capacity on which the 
charges are based might be considered in the case of certain unsuitable 
types of wagons, but this seems difficult to reduce to practice. 

'• 99.' N'ecessiiy for a permanent organisation. — Sami hemp is a minor 
crop and has consequently been neglected so far, as the hemp trade only 
came into prominence since the Great.War; Under normal trade condi- 
tions'it might be urged with some justification that the improvement 
of any commodity should be left to the trade itself, i.e., by the buyer, 
paying a premium for quality. But in thfe face of renewed competi- 
tion from Eussian hemp, the position of the Indian hemp trade has 
become precarious. As already stated, uoiless prompt action is taken, 
India may lose for ever its position, weak as it already is, in the Euro- 
pean markets. 
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A ccjitral orgajiisation was recommended by tbe Imperial Institute 
Ad visory Committees on (a) plant and animal products f and (sTve e- 
lalilc fibres ; this was also recommeneded by tbe late Agricultural Ad- 
viser to the Government of India and by some of the principal exporters 
of srtua /lomp. It was thought then that jute, sann hemp and other 
fibre crops should be Rouped together and that a central organisation 
should be entrusted vdth the work of improvement of vegetable fibres 
bincc then, however, the constitution of a Central Jute Committee has 
been announced. Although it might perhaps be beyond the scope of 
his enquiry, the IJemp hlarkcting Officer would like to record his weiv 
that t.hc original proposal to have a central organisation to deal with 
\ cgetablc fibres as a whole had many advantages which cannot be secured 
as elTcctivcly and economically by different bodies dealing with the 
various filires individually and piecemeal. The formation of an inde- 
pendent permanent committee for Savn heii j) may not be practicable 
for financial reasons as a cess on sann at a reasonable rate- would not 
yield the funds neccssar}^ to meet the expenses of such an organisation. 
In view of the fait -nccoyyipli of the Central Jute Committee, however, 
it is suggested that a sub-committee of the Central Jute Committee 
might be formed to stimulate research, improve the preparation of the 
liemp for market, deal with malpractices, and bring about other improve- 
ments in the trade in sann hemp and other minor fibre crops ; ami also 
to stimulate the utilisation of these fibres by various small industries 
in the country itself. 

100. Provincial Statistics. — The Season and Crop Eeporfs group savn 
hemp with the other fibres for the purpose of recording acreages. Other 
fibre crops are also grown besides sann hen p, e.g., Deccan hemp or 
Bimlipatam jute (Hibiscus cannabinus) and Sisal hemp (Agave and Aloe 
species) and although they are of minor importance the areas under 
these should be shown separately. 

Provincial Season and Crop Eeports do not even show the acreage 
under sann hemp grown for fibre as the acreage recorded under hemp 
includes the area imder sann used for green manuring, and in Madras 
for fodder also. The fact that such areas are not shown separately 
detracts from the value of the statistics for affording information when 
required on any one of these three points. A more accurate ^ 

of the acreage for fibre could be obtained if the area in which the hemp 
crop is ploughed in, or is used for fodder could be eliminated from ^ 
final statistics. It seems to the author that all these crops cou c 
recorded separately at fittle or no extra cost, as even at . 

village record keeper has to showq after his second round, the ‘ ‘ 

which any crop has failed ; and it would perhaps not be a very 
matter for him to ascertain at this, or a subsequent round, th 
which hemp has been ploughed in or used for fodder. 

These problems may be put to the provincial „X 

Records and Agricultiu-e Bengal and Xnate revcmic st.all 

permanent settlement and do not possess suhotdmate 
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iintlor Govorninonf ronirol p\tr1» n,*: is nvnila1)lo in ollior iirovinros ; 
tlicrofore in lln'ir rn^os llion* jnuy In' snnn' diniftiHy. On tl\i' ollior 
hand thos*' provinces also ]niMis]> their St-asdn and C'ni]> Kt'porfs, and 
it. may Ito possible to a<lapt their pre>ent svsteni. so as to obtain fairly 
reliable information (»f the aereape \inder (i) sonn hi'v.p and (n) sniw 
hemp for fibre. 

The principal local markets and f'o-opcr.itive f'entral P.anks where 
they exist should be supplied with current market rates in sunn hcinp at 
Bombay and Calcutta. 

101. Lkscs fj/’sonn h’'inp in In>ii(t. - -t^iinn h>'n\p is put to a variety 
of uses in India. It is ma<le into '/Vif (mattin;: for the flottrs) in I’arfab- 
garh. AKamgarh and Benares ilistric ts. Also it is useil by the rojie mak- 
ing industry all over India. In thi‘> ca^-e ii is ju jierally «>f oidy local 
importance, but in some ]dace>. I’iind*‘)iur, Tamdqmr. lbiulat])ur 

and Lalpurin Benares district and (’liatra and Sheor.'i]>hulli in Serampur 
district) it is of more than merely local im]'ortance. In Berhampur. 
Vizagapatam. Godavari and Kistna ilistricts. there are cottage indns- 
frics for manufacture of canvas, ami bags. 

, All these industries are eaj'able of deve!o]unent. Bower grade mnn 
hemp could be profitablv utilized for manufac'turing chea]' rojics. matting 
and tarpaulins, rurther utiliratirm of tin* rd)re liv imiustrics in India 
itself will be of great help to the sori): hfmp trad<' by jtroviding an addi- 
tional outlet for it. 


CIIABTKB IX. 

•SUMM.AP.Y nr BKCOMMr.NDATIOK.s. 

1. Samx hemp should be grown on light well-drained soils (para. 
'<9). 

2. There, is considernhle scope for imjtrovement in the existing strains. 
Improved strains witli liigljer vield and better (juality fibre eaii and 
should be evolved by ‘ selcetion ’ (jinras. 8. 80). 

3. The need for ensuring sujtjdies of jmre good seed with instruc- 
tions about the seed rate for each tract has Iiecn clearly establislicd 
(para. 79). 

4. Cultivators in Bengal should he ediirntcd to cut. off llie root and 
portions from the plants before retting; similarly cultivators in 

Batnagiri district (Bombay Presidency) should he advised to cut the 
root portions of the plants before retting (jiaras. 45. 71 and 83). 

5. advantages of drying the harvested crops as practised in 
atnagiri district (Bombiiy Prcsidenc\d should be investigated. (Paras. 

and 82). 

6. Instructions should be given to cultivators regarding the proper 
ime and method of harvesting, leiiing and extraction of fibre and 
a orts should he made to improve facilities for wa.shing the fihie vheie 
these are deficient. • (Paras. 11, 15, 29, 3G, 45, 53, 71, 83 and 85). 
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7. The vertical and twisting actions of tlie retted bimdies diiriiw 
waslung as practised in the United Provinces (para. IS) and heatin" d 
tiic retted m.atena! daring extraction ns practised in some parts'’ of 
Bengal (para. 45) are nnclesirable (para. 83), ^ 

t practicability of improving tbe quality of somi hemp fibre by 

sweating sbonld be investigated (para. 84). 

_ 9. Tbe practice of leaving sticks and dirt in tbe fibre and of twistiim 

it tigbtjj into lianks wbicb serve to hide “ loading ” sbonld be discoiir^ 
aged (paras. IG, 86). 

10. Tbe experiments undertaken at tbe Tecbnological Institute. 
Cawnpore, by Mr. Miillani on retting, and softening tlie fibre with cben']) 
cbeinicals are promising, and tbe autborities of tbe Institute might be 
encouraged to continue tbeni (para. 83). 

1 1 . The 'possibilities of hrealdng and scutching green as '^'ell as retted 
stems, by band and power machines, should be investigated (para, 85). 

12. It is desirable to study tbe effects of the season of growth, and 
of harvesting and retting practices on tlie fibre with a view to improve- 
ments (para. 87). 


13. The practicability of regulating up-country markeis on the lines 
of cotton and grain markets in Berar (para. 88), and of introducing 
standard iron weights by legal. prescription should be investigated 
(paras. 74 and 88). 

14. Co-operative Sale Societies and. philanthropic bodies should be 
encouraged to help in ameliorating tbe condition of the cultivaions 
(para. 89). 

15. The practicability of controlling the transport from one growing 
centre to another through trade organii^ations should be considered 
(para. 88). 

16. The economy and benefit of cleaning and assorting the fibre at 
the up-country collecting centres before it is made into hnicha bales or 
bundles (para. 90) should be brought home to all concerned. 

17. Supervision over hitcha baling at the up-country markets will 
help to minimise some of tbe defects and malpractices and i.s not only 
desirable but necessary (paras. 13, 19 and 91). 

18. If suitable supervision over the cleaning, grading and pneking of 
tbe fibre for export could also be provided, it would undoubtedly hclj' 
to reduce the defects and malpractices. Shivpur (near Benare.s) bang 
one of the important centres for baling, expcj-iments should be tried there 


(paras. 92 and 93). . . 

19. The Central Provinces which rank next in importanee ^ 

United Provinces in sann hemp production should have airangeinen w 
pncca baling. Seoni might prove to be a suitable centre for Jiy< 
pressing (para. 93). , 

20. A reli.-ible Mid miifo.ra syslvm oj grading Mid 

vrades is very desirable in tbe general iaicresis o( tbe trade ,mcl 
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should he made to evolve a suitable system through the trade itself 
(para. 94). 

21. Bales should bear the ua7ne of the grade, the place of produci.ion 
and the name of the press, Tlie shipper’s own trade mai'lcs may of eoni’so 
continue (para. 94). 

22. Supervision over oleaning, grading and paclcing at ihe presses at 
the ports through some permanent orgaJiij^ation is essential (para. 95). 

23. Paclcing for export at the up-couni.ry baling centres like Bhiviuir 
should be encouraged by giving special t.rans}inrt facilities (para. 08). 

24. Indian shippers complain that the terms of t.he form of the con- 
tract at present in use when hemp is exported are one-sided and are, 
frequently unfair in their opcrat.ion. An at,t.em] 7 t, should be mafle t,o 
bring about their revision (para. OG). 

25. A study of the foreign centres of production and markets for 
hemp is desirable before any etTective scheme for the im])rovenient. of 
the Indian hemp trade can be evolved (para. 97). 

26. A permaiient central organisation on tlio lines of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee is Jiecessnry to elTect improvements in the 
preparation and marketing of sami hemj> aiul to ])ut- the Indian liem]) 
trade on a sound footing (para. 99). 

27. The industrial utilisation in India of mini hemp, e.ry,, the matm- 
faeture of ropes, matting, canvas, ot.c., offers a promising field wbicli 
should not be left out of the scope of work cnt.nist.ed t,o any e,enl,ral 
organisation which may be set uj) (para, lOJ), 


mil April 1931. 


T. S. SABNJS. 






Acreages under Hemp according to the Season and Crop Reports. 
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Acreages under Hemp according to the Season and Crop Eeports. 
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>N Thousands qp- ac-ptr 




Exports op “ Hemp ’’(chiefly Sann Hemp), according to the Review of Trade of India. 



* From 1919-20, the value is given in Rupees and previously in £. 
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APPEN 


’'^Quantity (Figures Hi Cwts. in thousands) of Hemp (Eaw) 

Exported from India. 
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DIX YII. 

*Yalue (Eigurks in ruvees in thousands) ov Hemp (Eaw) 

EXPORTED PROM InDIA. 


Prc-^s-ftT 

avenge. 

War 

average. 

Tost War 
avenge. 

1927-28. 

102.8-29. 

1920-30. 

— 

7,827 

11,787 

1925-20. 

9,011 

1920-27. 

1027-28. 

1023-20. 

1929-30. 



15,917 

8,270 

8,083 

8,752 

G,S33 

Totat. r,xror.T.8 (Roit-v.^ in 
TIIOUSAKPB). 

r.rporlt by cotwlries. 

•• 

2,765 

1,440 

1,520 

070 

1,101 

To United Kingdom. 

•• 

2,098 

008 

838 

924 

047 

To Germany. 

•• 

7,22i 

4,779 

3,970 

4,693 

2,705 

To Belgium. 

•• 

1,249 

410 

303 

378 

323 

To Franco. 


025 

120 

414 

002 

416 

To Italy. 


1,349 

351 

405 

219 

428 

To United St-ntca of America. 


C07 

559 

503 

700 

700 

To Other countries. 

ExpoTir from Prorincet (portr 
in three ptorinees). 

Share of — 

•• 

10,487 

5,930 

6,307 

0,807 

4,711 

Bengal. 

•• 

4,816 

1,858 

2,201 

1,038 

1,858 

Bombay. 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

Sind. 

•• 

613 

482 

515 

SOI 


Hadra?. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

9 

•• 

Berraa. 


'ep-borue Trade of Eritlali India, 
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APPENDIX IX. 

TlVM>E -DEBCUIPTIONS AET) GRADES EXPORTED. 

Tho following nro the principal trado dosoriptions of the fibre exported to over-sens 
markets : — 

I. 

1. Benares . — White quality from tho United Provinces and Bihar nnd OriRsn, .1-4J 
feet long, white or whitish brown in colour, well cleaned, weak, tangled, fine in fibre 
nnd with varying amount of stick. 

2. Bengal . — ^Whilo quality from tho Pnhna district in Bengal. 3-4J- feet long, very 
white in colour, well cleaned, of moderate length, fine in fibre, with n very small amount 
of stick. 

3. PUibhit — Green hemp from tho United Provinces and inferior hemp in this quality 
from the Central Provinces. 3-5 feet long, dull green to dirty green in colour, badly 
cleaned, matted, impregnated ndth dust and dirt, of modorato strength. 

4. Itarsi . — Green hemp from Botul in Central Provinces. 4-G foot long, green to 
brownish green, well cleaned, fine in fibre, strong and without dtist. 

5. Seunice . — Green hemp from the Central Provinces, 4-G feet long, light green to 
palo brown, well cleaned, of moderate length, moderately fine in fibre and with very 
small amount of dust. 

G. Jubhulpore . — Green hemp from the Central Provinces. Indiflorontiy cleaned, 
4-G feet long, greenish to greenish brown, of moderate strength, with small amount of 
stiok and dust. 

7. Deieglmddy . — From Dovgad and Rajapur talukas in the Ratnagiri district. Very 
well cleaned, 6-7 feet long, golden in colour, strong and fine in fibre and ’.rithont dtisf. 

8. Salst,— Green quality from Bclgaura. 4-5 feet long, hr.dlr elrane.l a !:::!? rnstted, 
dirty green in colour, of moderate strength, coarse, with varnne r.m.-.-nr.t r: dlri and 
dust. 

0. Godlira.— Green hemp from Pivnchmahals. A litl’e rvrerior to Sslri. witli .a large 
amount of .sand. 

10. Rhnndesh . — Green hemp from Khande=h. ^rr^rrirr to rrith an ad- 

mixture of sand and stick. 

11. Oopalpnr . — Green hemp from Ganjata cLkt^t,. "-/t I',,-;?, pafo grr-f-n, v.v li 

cleaned, of modemte .strength, fine in fibre, vftl of •■‘jVk. 

12. Upper Godavari . — Green hemp f~n; P-mma- CT.-n. ar-d f'lriv.arj -a. -1.5 Pj,), l . 

green to greenish bro\vn, fairly cleanel. cc irrmct.':, r.vyf'rn.»'fy tim, 

and with a small amount of stick. 

1.3. Comnadn . — Green hemp fr.'.rr Ex'-t Ga>Lz-zr:. I-' ''■'t lo.'..", bvlfy i.b uv i 
moderate strength, dirty green to irnMniih hrrjrn in <’,A.-.<rr. z J.-'fh- ri.-ifU »), tinj.n ■■ 
with dirt and dust, with a lajtre x.Tuumt of Tin:. 

14. Tl'arartgal.— Green berrr rrirrt "zan:'- f.'mVrv'. f-od' mii/ |, ,n a 

black resembling Cocanada hv^. hrstlier ezarrart-r-'. 


Benares hemp 

, J.v. (,2ft r,d g. 

Green hemp 

, . • ff 1 1 2/ /• af.fi 1,.'/. 

Bengal hemp 

„ /, 2, (tftodf 

Pilibhif 

dUififhlii, 

* . . f tf.e fiftfi Iff.A, 1 ru.'l 

Itarri . 

, . . I'iht , 

Sewnee 

. . . /7m. tiiiii / 

•Tnbbulpore . 

. . , f n,i- t,h,i 1 

Dewgtuddy . 

• ' » H'tfff hr liff 
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Madras, 


Coeanada hemp. 
Gopalpur hemp. 

Upper Godavari hemp. 
Waraiigal hemp. 


APPENDIX X. 


I" Handling changes at the up-cotjntky ji^ekets. 


United Proinnres. 


Ohandausi (Moradabad district) — 
Weighing 

Dalali .... 
Labour .... 
Weighing of bales . 

Pressing 

Cartage 


Station charges 
Dharmada and miscellaneous charges 


Total 


Pilibhit — 

Paledari ..... 
Pressing ..... 
Loading into carts, watch, and weighing 
Cartage and station charges 
Dharmada and Ariiat 
Establishment .... 


Total 


Ghilbilla (Partabgarh district)— 

Pressing and rope .... 

Hire of press 

Paledari 

Cartage 

Station charges and loading 
Dharmada and establishment charges 


Per maund. 


Rs. 

a. 

p. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

H 

0 

1 

f\ 

t> 

0 

0 


0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

3 

0 

5 

0 


Per maund. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

0 

0 

4* 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

Ilj 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

n 

0 

6 

0 


Per maund. 
Rs. A. r. 

. 0 15 

. 0 0 10 

. 0 0 4 

. 0 0 G 

. 0 0 8 

. 0 i 3| 


Total . 0 G 0 
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Tr- 


feeogarh (Allahatad 

■pleasing and rope . 
Hire o£ press . 
Weigting 

Cartage to station • 
Station cliarges 
Arhat . 

Estatiiishment diaries 


Shivpur (Benares district)— 

Pressing ciaiges nnd-ptr iir 
Palhedari (cooiy cianrs 
Cartage from mJarrrr t rr'.;'r 
Cartage from ■famnm: —jr 
EEta'bUsinent charr-r 


id. 

p. 

0 


PariJd-dr— iramr-f o d;,' /) 

1 

7 


L 

1 


0 

8 

CiTA-p h t'Mm 

0 

9 

S'.it'-nchrgni , 

1 

0 

\i£TihouK chr/’n 

IfiiViiihn'ni , 

5 

1 


. A. P. 

0 16 per bale. 

0 1 G 


’“Cmr!- 0 0 

_ 0 1 

iiaia . _ ' 0 2 

0 0 

-ivrai- _ * ’ 0 4 

JL , ' ' • • 2 0 

' ■ ’ . . 0 7 
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Ventral I'rovincci. 

Por laaund. 


Cft(ij>}Htra (.Scojii (Jihlriul)— 


Ks, A. P. 

Wvil^hhi^ ..... 

. 

. 0 0 6 

l’rc.H!!inK 


. 0 2 0 

Carta^'c L^-oiii htalion 


0 2 0 

/Irhnt . V . ^ . 

• » 

. 0 I 9 

list.ablishmcul cliargca . 

• • 

. 0 3 9 


Total 

. 0 10 0 

Per niaund. 

Es. A, P. 

Jubh 111 pore — 

U’c/gliiii", rope and [tress diaries 

• . 

. 0 2 6 

Cartage and loading info carts 


, 0 1 6 

Loading info ivngons and station cliaigcs 

* , 

. 0 0 9 

.^rlml and D.dali .... 

• 

. 0 1 9 


Total 

. 0 6 6 

Per maund. 

Ps. A. P. 

Chhiudu'ara — 

Dharniadu and Arhat . . 

« 

. 0 1 9 

Pressing cJiaigcs .... 


. 0 1 11 

Carriage from godoan to station 

• 

. 0 0 

Weighing charges .... 

• 

. 0 0 li 

Loading in wagons .... 

* 

. 0 0 3 

Establishment charges . 


. 0 0 11 


Total 

. 0 6 3 

Per inannd. 

Es. A. r. 

JJdul— 

Arhat ,•.•••• 

• 

. 0 0 6 

Dharniada aiKl Gowshala 

• 

. 0 16 

Wcigliing and Hamali ■. 

• 

, 0 0 3 

■. 0 2 0 

Pressing 

• 

Loading in cart and Kautcharis 

• * 

• 

0 16 
. 0 0 8 


Total 


0 6 2 
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i’xn]int)c:rv 

tnlfTr’l 

('ili'Mt'.i I’nil.i'Mcr 
Shnrt iM'!);)!! . 


K per oont. 

i „ 

tV i> 

i „ 

1 .. 


t'linri-T-i i><T maiiiid .... 

Kp. I 

4 

10 

Ibncrric'c till r»cry U'l. 2 jer niaiiiirl 

0 

0 

11 

Mitihn.'! I'miilrrifi/, 




('O’o'-.ivlit — 

Per mnnnd. 




Cirrinj-n from prodiiclion jiincc to llie jioil 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

. 0 

2 

6 

t'leining ....... 

. 0 

2 

10 

I’tilt pr*' itu; and tying with iron lioojis 

. 0 

4 

5 

Piiblin charllic-i ...... 

. 0 

0 

7 

LalHitir (foadiiu: and nido.arliiig in boat, and 

boat 



charge (d (he ntoamer) . . . . 

. 0 

2 

0 


Total 


0 12 10 


Ihv\>>fiy Prc^iA'nci/. 


Drroi l fJ!i\tnns.'iri di.slriet) — 

■ D.atali 

Tolni 

Tyitii; 

Hnmnli to htindor ..... 

rndnvi 

Ctr'lcm oluirfjr's ...... 

PJmtcrnfiri charpe to Ifomlwy . . • • 

I?om!)riy clmrf;cH (labour, cartage and ivnrcliousc) 

Total 


Khnrfjmt'in (Rattiagiri district) — 

Weighing . 

Tying 

Hnmnli • * 

Padnvi ..••••*■ 
Plmtomnri clinrgo to Vijnydurg 

Custom 

Plintcmari clinrgo to Bombay . • • • 



Bombay charges (Inbour, cartage and warehouse) 

Dalnli nt Bombay 

Total 


Per ];andy, 
Bs. • A. r. 


1 0 0 
0 1 6 
0 8 0 
0 3 0 
0 2 0 
0 1 0 
2 8 0 
2 8 0 


, 0 16 6 per handy 

or about 

15 annas 
per 

mannd. 

Per handy. 

Ks. A. P. 

0 0 3 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 
0 8 0 
0 1 3 
0 10 
2 8 0 
10 0 
2 8 0 
10 0 

. 8 0 6 perkandy 

or EiS. 

1-2-0 per 
maond. 
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I’crr/'olfi'V' (’Imr^;cT — 

.... 

I’lm Ill■lllrnfn■t^ 

(’nli-tilln IIniI,cni;;(i 
liit('rtM( . . . . , 

FiiMiruii'-f: . . , , 

(’iiarKi 'i jicr imiiiifl 

DifTcn’iicf' iiM (ncry Jl.'i. U jht tiuitind 


Per bale of 
•iOO lbs. 




Its. A 

r. 

(iJcn.irc'i — 

i.-xiKifi'ci at Shivfutr — 




CbMiiiiif; and a-uorting . 

• « • • • 

1 0 

0 

I’rc'ilng 

0 » 

3 0 

0 

Cnrlngo (o utntion . 

• « • • • 

0 I 

0 

St.atioii ehnrges 



0 I 

0 


Total 

4 9 

0 or As. 14-7 
— per luaund. 

n( Calcuda — 

Port rimrges . 

• 0000 

0 4 

0 

SIiip])ing elmrgcs 

• 

0 3 

0 

Ttilal Its. 5 per bale or Itc. 

Total 

1 per luauiid. 

0 7 

0 per bale or 
—As. 1-6 per 
mauxid. 

Calcutta — 

llou'rali to jiress 

• • • • • 

0 8 

0 

Cleaning and assorting 

• « ■ • ■ 

0 12 

0 

Pressing cliargo 

. 

3 0 

0 

Carling from tlio j)re.s.sing bouse to Kidderporc Docks. 

0 5 

6 

Port charges . 



0 4 

0 


Tot,u. 

4 13 

0 per bale oi 
-As. 16-6 
per maund. 


.APPENDIX XI. 


^^'ElGIITS USED (for SANN HEMP) LN SOME OF THE SANK HEMP AEEA. 
Azamgarh — 

Seer . . .105 tolas. 

Bchjiiuvi Dislrid — 

Jlauiid . . -28 lbs. for sanu. 

38 lbs. for gur. 

25 lbs. for sugar, oil. 

Seer . . .80 tolas. 

BhagaJpur District — 

Seer . . .101 tolas. 

Bi/iar Sharif (Blingalpur district)— 

Soor . • .84 tolas. 
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nl 

Kniilrl.nr.ii 
k ri'ihinit.i 

K no.’ll 
l.T'hl-t . 
l/'.'Ul 

tin-/ 

lAindi 
Mtula 
XMif,'Arni 
XiJ.n!i . 
I'nilnv 
!’A(!nvi . 
I’nllii'fliiri 
I'lltA 


IVinli 
IVmi . 
rimriA 

rimtf'innri 

I’il/i 

Hn*. 

Hn.'.li.'iticl 

StikliAvniii 
TlitiUivrtl'vnni 
UpAlni . 
UUrni , 


. ('ntp frattn in !ilay. 

. ('l*'nrmicc rJifirfc. ;i( flic inrirLck 
. Wcij'hinr. 

. \ i riiiH.iiInr unrnc for hcnip in lilmgnlpur district. 

, f'ntp priiun in July. 

. 1^'nlly }>rtinchr‘, nitil vnw dung cakes. 

. I’lnit (ir 
. I.iindinj; rltiirgc-'. 

. I.'-vclling flic fiirnnc lops after ploughing ■with a 
laJdcrJikc Irntiw of hnnihoos. 

. ritirJ. in till' fibre. 

. riait or bniiK'. 

. Wfto. 

. riotighiup. 

. C'lc.arntuT rhnrgca at the market. 

. Country boat. 

. Country boat charge. 

. C.arrying cbnrj'c'^. 

, .A iJlnnk — .':i.\ to eight feel long, nine to tn-elre inches 
hro.ad anil about six inches deep — used to Jerei the 
fitrrou- fop.s after ploughing. 

. I’Jait or bank. 

Rowing. 

\’illnpc denier who goes from house to house and 
collects the produce. 

Country’ boat with a sail. 

Plait or bank. 

Sniiu hemp of average quality. 

R.ann hemp containing various proportions of Dew- 
phuddy grades. 

Drying. 

I'einple charities. 

Jinrvesting by pulling. 

Unloading charges. 


Al^PliKDJX rs. 


li.XI’LANATION OF PLATES. 

Pr^iTE. I. 

1. Material being iniinerscd in pools at Paja-kn-sahnspur. 

2, Ketting at Pilibhit. 

Plate II. 

3 Fs-traction of fibre at Rajn-kn-sabaspur. 

4 ! Kutelm baling wooden hand press at Cbandausi. 

Plate HI. 

•• L'ofeba baling band metal press at Pilibliit. _ 

0 WMt l>.Wt powor press for kutoho ,nd poco. bsles ot Ctodsos,. 

Kuloto bnUng rroodon W press otObMldo™. 
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Plate IV. 

8. Pike Mug kougk to tlie VisWanathganj Tnarket. 

9. Pibre being spread out ioi cleaning brfote kntclm baling at the Scognib innibct . 

10. i'ibre being cleaned at tbo Vishnranatbgani marlvct. 


PLATE Y. 

11. Pibre being pressed into knteba bales at the Seogarli market. 

12. Knteba bales at the ViBhrvannthganj market. 

IS. Wooden hand press at the Vishrranathganj market. 

14. 1\ ooden hand press at the Vishwanathganj market. 


PLATE TI. 

15. Hackling of green hemp at the Parvati Press, SHTpnr. 

10. Haelding of green hemp at the Parvati Press^ SHvJnr.* 

17. Pressing Benares hemp into pneea bales at the 

18. Sann hemp crop at Chappara. 

•0 DriTf'' ‘T' ‘''”® dL^-- 

01 n ... V TTT, 

iiymen, Director of Agrkrdtrr^. 

2<. tow b.i,77f77 . 

F. J. Flymen, Director.? 7.:- 

^'•'“^etionoffibreatSarkn-'-'T^^-.-"" ' ' 

20. Extraction of fibre a 
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ViATi: XV. 

:ir. l-ln,-rnrrAnrM!inarnn.rforrr.tin;rnt nnjnpur. 

■ \ h" mf(--r 1 Im-hk: jnrIinJh- iinmrrfi-t} ni Itnjnjnir. 

.!■>. ihr rnf(,.r ro, npU-Hy hulicnlin;: Ih,- rMlin/; nintrrin). 

JO. I.ciimfni n.lifnrj'i-ltdpiun, (li-triVt, 


pl.atj: XVI. 

•II. i:< !t. .1 rinl ,|r,V(| n( UlinJumli— ])ovf;n(l. 

•II.’. of niirc nl Iliilcri— ]{cl,..aiiin iliMriVl. 

•I.t. I r.iiiii' for Tihrc into hiuifUr'; nt fJnjnpiir. 

( I Ca.Iiu < arrMiij; < imn fu tup front Kli.-ircp.p/tn to A'ijnvndiirp. 


.\P]»KNDIX XIV. 


Ki:n:iirNTi: Lnr.n.\'nTRr.. 

IN-ti, N. (’, -Snin.' (Minnintt fil.n- pI.Ttil'i. Ilcnrnl Aarim'ltvrn) JotirtinJ. ,■?, I-Oi?.*). 24-29. 
no Cl, so s:,. ,uiii t. ipji. ST-fii.’, 

It< v.iti. \\\- \\,t, . Hemp nillivnlioti. (\\pni-: .Acrii'tihiirnl .loninal. Jfi. 12-1-f. 

lirowti, . II. I’liilippitK' (ilirc jiliitif}.. Pliifijtpitic /.sMtifl*; Dcp.nritnntif of .Aprirtilftito 
nttd .V.-ttnr.al i:< ^otlrc^'^ lOir. J‘on <-tn-. Jlnllctin Xo. lit. JiUft. 1-115, 

('^ul^totl, 1).-- (’ulli\.ili(in ()f filire plntit.s iti llic Cotilrnl I’rovinpc.s. Piil>. Apriciilttirnl 
.loiinml in Inili.a. .\jiril IPOS. 

D'l.int.'i, {'. — Ittdi.'in Ilotnp IVl/rt'. I’lilt. AgrU-uUmn] Jottmnl of Jndin, A’ol. TX. part I. 
li>IC. I’ltMi-Iicr-., 7’Ji.nrKorv5p.’itlv- iV Co., Calctilla, 1010. 

l)o(ij;i>, ('. H. — Di'^oription of uiiC'fnI filiro pinttl.'j of the ■ttorld. Pttl). Vnitod Statc.'^ Dp- 
pnrlin'-nl t'f .\cripn!ttin'. Govcrntncnt J’rintittp O/l'ii'o. W’ni-hhigipi'i. 1807. 

Drtirv, H. — IVofnl pJ.atif.'i of Indi.a. Pith. AV. JI. Allan iV Co., London. 18715. 

Unit. N'ont r,. — Indian Sunn Ifoinp (reproduced front “ Capital ” and rcvi.'cd). 

Lmm)**. Poll'. 1.15. .Ainliari or Deccan llcinjt. dournal Dcpartiucnt of Agricnltnrc 
rniou of .S’onlli Afri^.a 1, 1021. .')7()-.780. 


Mn.ari. C. •!. — Native I'llire PJnnf.«. Pub. Department of Agriculture. A'ietoria, IG, 
lOIS, 717.7.‘><1. 


(.btnldini:, D. — Cotton ami other Vegetable Fibre.";. Pub. John Itlurray, London. 

lloliuct. Siuitli. — Fibre plant invostication. Soiilb African Jotintal Indiwtry, 2, 1919. 
!)C9.9S;5, 157-172. 

llowanl. -A. A; llow.anl, G. I.. C. — Studies in Iiulian Fibre Plants. No. 3 Bulletin, De- 
partment of AKriculture, Botanical series. 13. 1921. 

Knnip, N. K. B. — Short notc.s on the fibres plants of Tmvancore. Government Press. 
Trivcndruin, 1921, p. 2G. 

Montliola, N. B. — Study of Philippine past fibre.s. Pub. Philippine Agricultural and 
I’orvst, G, 1917, C-4-1. 

OaLlev, F. J. — Ixmg Vegetable Fibres. Pub. E. Bcnn, Ltd., London. 1928. 

Patil, P. C. — &»nn Hemp (Croialari.a jiincoa). Bulletin No. 47 of 1911, Department 
of .Agrienlturt', Bomb.ay. Pub. Government Central Press, Bombay. 

Proudioch, B. L. — Note on siniplo machines for extracting xilmitain fibre. Bulletin 
No. 77 of Department of Agriculture, Itladras. Pub. Superintendent. Government 
Press, JIadras, 1919. 


Iheedo. — ^ITorlus Malabascicus (Co. A’’, ix, t. 2G). 1703. 

lloxburgb, \V. — ^Flora ludica or description of Indian plants. Pnb. Thachcr Spink & 
Co., Calcutta, 1S74. (Carey's edition 1832.) 
lovle, •!. P- — Fibrous Plants of India. Pub. Smith Elder Co., London, 185.5. 

tniith F W.— Possihilitios of developing rosello fibre as a cottage or cB'cr 

Federated Ith\Ia.\a Slates. Agrieultuml Bulletin. Federated M.alaya State.,, . 

23-2G. 
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SuWm Kno, C. K. — Runn TTomp (Crolnlnrln jimorn). Ihillodn Tift. PfpnrIinMil of Apri- 
ciilturo, Ma«1rn!’. I'lili. RiiporiDtomlent. Oovormiit-iil I’n'f 'f, Afailrn'i, IPOH. 

Woltcrs, .T. A. T. — Fibro ('ropa. Fiscnn Hrinp (llibut tm (’noimliinus) nod Stum Itcnip. 
llliotlnsin Aprictilltirnl Aotintnl. 17, 1P',.'0, Wi-AiS. 

Wippolt. — ^'rrrntipn o» llrotp ooil on Stmn plnnl (I'tillivnlioji niiil jiM'pnrnlioti of Iirinp 
nnd sniin). I’nli. T,oitdnn. ISOI. 

Wohdltonsn T. nitd Kilpo«r, V.--(\mlnpt> nod Cordnpi' !\vn\p nntl fibrn’. Vttb. Itnnc 
I’itinnn »V Sonn. TAd., Ixtndon. IPISI. 

Pr.ntoniOAU't ano .loitusAi-s. 

A Tcxltlo fibro from 'lUbirrttp. Srionro Amorirntt Moitllily H, 1021. 102. 

A mncldno for ('xfmcfitip Hiliitctin or .Itito filtm. An invrntioit tlinl mny rovoliilinnjiu' 
(lio indti^lry. Sniilli Afrionti .lotininl Itidii'.lrinl 0. 102.1. 2.'irt-2.'i:!. 

llomlmy Apririilltiml Di'pnrlntcnl rttillcliit Xo. 2 of 1020. 

Crotnlnrin jnnw.a (pn]x'r on r-nn llcnut in tlio I’nlmn dititrlrf. llidtrfiit Xo. 7, Aprirnl- 
tnml I/xlpor V«d. XV, lOOO-OO. I’ub. ,S*ijv'rinlrmlfnt, (Jovrmmi-nf IVinliiiy l‘rc:m, 
('idctilln, 1010. 

Indian (Ftinn or rnnn) lionip. Ktopiri' Morbotinp llonnl Bnllclin Xo. 2.7. I’idt. II. M.'n 
.Stationery Oilift’. London, 103(1. 

Xoto on tlio t-sImMon of ctillivntinn of filiro plntitt in India. Iltdlctin Xo. I.', of 10(10, 
•Acricullvind llr-ioarxlt In^tiliito. lOo-a. rnl>. .Siij^ rinlctidcnt. (iovommcnl rrinlini; 
I*n'j-s, (.'nlcuttn. 1000. 

Olti^crrntioiiR on the nnnn itemp of llrnp.a! {.\nnonynnin ptihlirntii.n l.soil), 

l'l>ila«ojdiical Immyiolion', lAMnloti (I.XIV. p. 00) l»y Intifidr. 

P.oviiov of the trade of India. I'lih. Dinefor (.'etterni of ('oinnierrial IntelUpeni'e and 
Slati>ttie.<. 

Kemarh.a hy Iluxhtirph in the Tr.an«aetirin>i of the S.M-ietv for the enronraei ment of Art", 
ote, 

fv'a-ltonie, Trade and Kavie.ation of I ritUli India. I’nh. Dinvior (Jetier.al ».f Coinniereial 
Inlollipenei’ and St.ntitf ins, 

Ycgi't.ahle fihri'‘i— AprienltuMl .lottmal. Itvlia. 13. lOlS, (I'.e.printe.l from Tiniea 

Trado .Sujtpleinent, Fehmary I'.IIS). 


JIQIPO— If— 111-1-27— 7-1 1 -31—350. 
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VEDIC RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


or proofs. It is necessarily beyond and above 
reason, but it must not contradict reason. 

Thus Indian philosophy, though having its founda- 
tions in personal revelation, gives a legitimate place 
to logic and reason, and there has never been an3’^ 
check to the growtli of philosophic thinking. In 
fact, no other race has produced a succession of 
more subtle or more rigidly logical thinkers than the 
Hindus ; only, without exception, they have declared 
that reason, unaided by transcendental experience, 
is blind. Those who are called orthodox philoso- 
phers, as we shall see, accept the Vedic scriptures 
as recording revealed truths ; and they make these 
scriptures the basis of their reasoning. Sankara, 
one of the foremost philosophers of India, has this 
to' say concerning the part reason plays in the 
investigation of truth ; “ As the thoughts of man 

are altogether unfettered, reasoning, which disregards 
the holy texts and rests on individual opinion, has 
no proper foundation. "We see how arguments, 
which some clever men had excogitated with great 
pains, are shown by people still more ingenious, 
to be fallacious, and how the arguments of the latter 
again are refuted in their tuim by other men ; so 
that, on account of the diversity of men’s opinions, 
it is impossible to accept mere reasoning as having 
a sure foundation.” ^ 

1 Sankara, while explaining the final cause and substance 
of the universe, further remarks as follows : “ Perfect 

knowledge has the characteristic mark of uniformity 
because it depends on accomplished actually existing things ; 
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nature ir- ackno\vK'dn<‘<i to bo a tnio or roal tlsiiu:. ami 
knowk-dflo convorsntu alunit mioSi is calicd pi-rfcrl k.iiow- 
Icdkc : as. for insianco. tlio knov.’li dr.o oinbudii-d in th" 
proijosition, 'Fire is liot Kow it is cirar that in tli” ea * 
of perfect kno'.vlcdft'-' a mutual ron(5i( t of inon’s opin’on.s i.> 
impos.'-'ible.. But that cop.nitions founded on roa'onini; do 
conflict is ftcncrally known : for wo continunlly obsorv-'* 
that what one lonicinn endeavours to oj'tnbli.ch as porfc-cl 
knowlcdRC is dcmolislicd by another, who, in his turn, is 
treated alike by a third. How, therefore, can knowledy.e, 
which is founded on reasonin;:. and who.fe oljjecl is n-'t 
.somclhinr, permanently uniform, he perfect Imowledpo 7 
Xor can wc collect at a piven moment and on a t'.iven spot 
all the loRicians of the past, pre.'^ent, and future time, so a; 
to settle that their opinion repardinp some uniform objeci 
is to he considered perfect knowlcdpe. The Vrdn, on the* 
other hand, v;hich is eternal and the .source of knowlcdpe, 
may be allowed to have for its object (irmly eslnblishi'd 
things, and hence the perfection of that knowledge which 
is founded on the Veda cannot bo denied by any of the 
logicians of the past, jn'cscnt, or future. Wc have thus 
established the perfection of this our knowledge which 
reposes on the Upanishad, and, as apart from it, perfect 
knowledge is impo.ssibic. Our final position, therclore, is 
that on the ground of scripture and of rca.soning subordinaic 
to scripture, the intelligent Brahman is to be considered 
the cause and sub.stancc of the world.” (From the trnn.sla- 
tion of Sankara's commentary on the Vedanta Sutrn.s, by 
G. Thibaut.) 
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VEDIC RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


What Charvaka really taught, or whether there- 
was a philosopher named Charvaka at all,' it is 
difficult to know, for we hear of him only through 
the refutation of his philosophy of sensualism by 
various other schools of thought. It is, in effect, but 
the simple philosophy of scepticism which runs as a 
cross-current in every age and every country. The 
name Charvaka literally means ‘ sweet word ’. 

Some Oriental scholars translate this word 
Nastika as atheist. But if this meaning of the 
word is applied to Buddhism and Jainism because 
they reject an anthropomorphic God, then many 
of the orthodox schools ai-e similarly at fault. The 
Sankhya philosophy, for example, denies God as- 
creator, yet it is held to be orthodox. 

•Curiously, there is no equivalent in Sanskrit for 
the word ‘ atheism ’. In the Gita mention is made 
of those who do not believe in God, the Intelligent 
Principle, and these are said to be of ‘ deluded 
intellect ’. 

We have declared that the Vedas or Sruti (the 
revealed truths) stand as an absolute authority 
behind which the orthodox schools cannot go. in 
this sense their authority rpight seem to resemble 
apparently the position held, by the Holy Bible in 
many periods of Christian thought ; but in the words 
of Sir S. Radhakrishnan, “This appeal to the Vedas 
does not involve any reference to any extra-philo- 
sophical standard. What is dogma to the ordinary 
man is experience to the pure in heart.” With the 
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exception of Buddhism and Jainism, all schools of 
thought regard the Vedas as- recording the trans- 
cendental expei'iencc of the first mighty seers of 
ancient India. These experiences, because they 
have become standard for all Hindus, cannot and 
should not contradict those in any other age. 
Furthermore they are the truths experienced^ and 
experienceable in every age and every country by 
all who are pure in heart. For this reason, all 
Hindus believe that the Vedas are eternal, begin- 
ningless and without end. Transcendental experience 
therefore has received its standard expression in 
these Indo-Aryan scriptures. 

It is true that, though all orthodox Indian philo- 
sophers regard the Vedas as eternal — without begin- 
ning or end — some limit these eternal laws to 'iie 
records in the Vedas, the Indo-Aryan scripturec:. 
Transcendental experiences of other ages and other 
countries, though not denied their due authority, 
are regarded by them not as Vedas or hut as 

Agavias. A distinction is thus drawn h'et7re.-en the 
Vedas and the Agamas, though the '/orm are st.l 
regarded as beginningless and end.'es-n In the -verh' 
of the learned Professpr Hiriyanrj' " tVe uw. 
deduce a distinction between the tv.'o from a r ^ ‘ - 
condition sometimes laid cotvn Hou-unu' u- - 
, 11 , 3 ), that the revealed truth shohd harr r'- ' - 
acceptable to the general n:;nc of the rriW'"--- 
(Mahajana-garigraha) , or that :t .thoulh 
mony with what may be c.oiorSrj'-o an runT' 
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It is this sanction of the community in general that 
in the end seems to distinguish orthodox Sritti from 
heterodox Agama." 

This distinction is arbitrary and seems opposed to 
the very definition and spirit of the Vedas. WTiat- 
cver a particular community may or may not 
sanction, a revealed truth is a direct experience, and^ 
as such it must be in the same category of I'evealed 
truth as the Vedas. But at the same time, we must 
naturally exert great care in judging the validity 
of any particular revelation, so that it does not con- 
tradict the experiences of other seers and the 
recorded standard experiences that we may read 
in the Indo-Aiyan Vedas. 

What then of Buddhism and Jainism ? Shall we 
discard them from among the highest expressions of 
Indian thought ? They do in fact accept the autho- 
rity of revealed knowledge and transcendental 
experience, though they deny the authoidty of the 
Vedas, particularly of the ritualistic portions, as a 
result of certain particular historical circumstances. 
They were born at a time when the spirit of the 
Vedas had been lost, and. the Hindus held faithfully 
to the letter of the law. and priestcraft reigned 
supreme. Keligion then confined itself to sacrificial 
rites. The yeai;ning to know the truth of the self 
or Brahman in one's own soul, which is attainecl 
only by the pure in heai't, was wanting. Buddiia, 
though he denied the authority of the Vedas, 
actually impressed their real spirit upon his 
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followers by \ir£;inc: them to live tlie life (^f ]nire 
concUict in order to free themselves from the burden 
of sorrow. And he showed the w.iy by himself 
attaining Kxrvnna or the transcendental .^tate of 
consciousness. 

Thus the teachings of Buddha as well as tho.se of 
iVIahavira, Founder of Jainism, do not contradict 
the spirit of the Vcchs but ;iro in entire harmony 
with it. 

From the foregoing it can be readily seen that 

^ i , .. Indian philosophv of religion i.^ 
The Central I’ro- i 

blcm of Indian fundamentally mystic and spirit- 

philo.sophj. “Indian philo.sophy,” .say.s 


Professor M. Hiriyanna. “ aims beyond logic. This 
peculiarity is to be ascribed to the fact that 
philosophy in India did not take its rise in wonder 
or curiosity as it seems to have done inAhc West ; 
rather under the pressure of a practical need 
arising from the presence of physical evil in life. 
It is the problem of how to remove this evil that 
troubled the ancient Indians most, and Moksha 
in all the systems represents a state in which it 
is, in one sense or another, taken to have been over- 
come. Philosophic endeavour was directed primarily 
to find a remedy for / the ills of life, and the 
consideration of metaphysical questions came in 
as a matter of course.’’ 

This, then, is the central problem of Indian 
philosophy — an overmastering sense of tlie evil of 
physical existence, combined with a .seardi for 
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release from pain and sorrow — and in this respect, 
it is distinguished from the philosophies of any 
other race or country. 

We are led here to a consideration of the 
charge of pessimism brought against Indian philo- 
sophy by the West — the charge that it springs, as 
Chailley declares, ‘ from lassitude and a desire for 
rest This criticism by those who, as in the 
West, seek fulfilment through positive aggressive 
action, arises from a misunderstanding of the 
purpose of Indian philosophy. This philosophy is 
pessimistic, if by that word is meant the acknow- 
ledgement of the nature of life in this world, — 
that it is a strange, mingling of good and evil, that 
life on the plane of the senses yields but a doubt- 
ful happiness, and that physical and moral evils 
continue to the end of our mortal existence. The 
distinctive characteristic of Indian philosophy lies 
in the fact that it is not merely dissatisfied with 
existing suffering, but that it points out the path 
towards the attainment of Moksha or release, 
which is a state of unalloyed and infinite bliss, 
and of freedom from all earthly suffering. 

Philosophers differ, however, with respect to 
the exact nature of this goal of Moksha, and of the 
methods to be employed in attaining it ; and these 
differences make up the substance of Hindu thought. 
They are due to the varying grades of experience 
in realizing transcendental life rather than to a 
great diversity of opinion with respect to it- 
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And of cour.'^e it is nbovo ;dl doe to <h<-' ntteniut 
to express ti'.e inexpressible. 

In one thinp'. however, they all apree. Thai i: 
tha.t spiritual perfection can be alt.'uned in this lif'>. 
" ?>Ian’s aim,” says Professor Hiriyanna. “ was no 
lonpor represented as the attainment of perfection 
in a hypothetical hereafter, but a continual progress 
towards it within the limits of the present life." 
.’’Job.sim. or the attainment of freedom from the 
limitations and .sufTorings of physical life, is tlie 
supreme aspiration of Indian philosophy. * 

Sankara, speaking of the supreme goal of liumnn 
life, says. " A man is born not to desire life in 
the world of the senses, but to realir.e the bliss of 
.Jivainnultti." And the Upanishads over and again 
emphasize this truth, “ Blos.scd is he who attaims 
illumination in this very life : otherwise it is his 
greatest calamity." But it is immediately pointed 
out that if a man fails to attain the supreme goal 
in this life, ho must attain it in some other life, 
for he will bo given many opporlunitio.s by 
rebirths to reach the goal of perfection. 

1 The Purva Miniamsa, one of the six philosophical 
systems of India, is an apparent exception to what we have 
just said : for it does not speak of Moksha or release, biu 
rather teaches v/ork and sacrifices for heaven and the 
enjoyments thereof. But, though this philosophy docs not 
include Moksha as the direct goal of its striving, indirectly 
it does. For work, as taught by Jaimini, brings purification 
of the heart, which leads one to Moksha. If, however, we 
take Purva and Uttara Mimamsa as forming one system of 
thought, then wo may declare that, without exception, 
Indian Philosophies set forth Moksha as the ultimate goal 
which may be attained in this life. 
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This failure to attain direct experience of the 
truth, and consequently of freedom, is due to 
man's ignorance, which is universal, and which 
forms the chief cause of sin and suffering. It can 
be dispelled by direct knowledge of ultimate truth 
through purification of the heart, and a constant 
striving for detachment of the soul from worldly 
desires. By transcending the limitations of the 
body, the mind and the senses, one may enter the 
superconscious state of experience. 

The methods of attaining this higher state of 
consciousness are hearing, reasoning, and meditating 
upon the ultimate reality. One must first hear of 
it from the Srati or the Vedas. Then one must 
reason upon it. Finally comes meditation upon itv 
in order to realize the truth for oneself. Different 
schools offer different methods of attaining the 
same goal, and the practice of Yoga, or the exercise.s 
prescribed in the art of concentration and medita- 
tion, constitutes a salient part of Indian religious life. 

To tread the path of philosophy is to seek after 
truth and follow a way of life. Before a man sets 
out on this quest after truth, he must fulfil certain 
conditions. Sankara sums them up as follows ; 
First, there must be discrimination between the 
real and the unreal. This statement means, not that 
he must possess a complete knowledge of absolute 
reality, which is attained only as a culmination 
of long practice, but that he must unfailingly 
subject the nature of things to a rigid analysis by 
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C''ntroi. pr-tic-nce. poire, hui'i'i'.r.:! faith in the icon!, 
and relf-surrc-nder. Thc.'c 
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tre:-.-'--t;rer of life. The thir.<t for f.ro’a'hc cr liberation 
ir the fourth condition. “The people o: India." 
ray? Sir S. Rr.dha.hri5hr.an. “ have fuch an :rr.rncn.=e 
rc-;‘pect for ih.erc- p'h.ilosopher? wr.o plom- :n the 
ntipht of linov.'ledoC' and the pov.'er of intellc-ct. that 
thev v.-orship them.. The prophetic sctil?, v.-ho v.dth 
a noble parsion for trutn. strive narc to tincc-rstand 
the mystery of the v.-orid and give utterance to it 
spending laborious days and sleeplep nights, ar-e 
philosophers in a vital serise ot the term. 

Deliverance /fromi ignorance and entrance upon 
the path of illumination ceme only threugh 
annihilation of the false ego. ”Y,'hen the ego dies, 
all troubles cease." says Sri Ramakrisana. Such a 
condition of being does not. hov.-ever, imply the loss 
of one’s individuality, out rauier me Siv^iinment oi a 
greater individuality, tor vre can lost: nounir.g tnrt 
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is rciil. Kalidasa, the great Hindu poet and 
dramatist, has beautifully expressed the idea when 
ho says that the ideal of renunciation consists in 
owning the whole world while disowning one’s 
men self. 

What then is the relation of psychology and ethics 
rjace of PsycJio- Indian religious philosophy ? 

log^j anti Ethics. 'pj.jp science of psychology, as 
\ 

Westerners know it, is man’s attempt to explain the 
bcliaviour and the operations of his mind with refer- 
ence to his body and the stimuli received through 
iiis senses. Ethics is the formulation of the science 
of conduct in relation to society as man faces his ' 
multifarious activities as a social being. Do these 
two interpretations of man’s material life entex’ 
into the consideration of the philosophies of India ? 

They do, in a very definite way. As a matter of 
fact, Indian philosophy and Indian psychology arc 
not merely allied subjects, but the latter is actually 
an integral part of the former. To the Hindu mind, 
psychology has its inception in the thinking self and 
not in the objects of thought. It is not content 
with merely seating the wording of the mind in the 
normal planes of consciousness as k the case with 
our modern system of behaviourism, but it points 
out how the mind ranges beyond the ordinary 
conscious plane of psychic activity, and how the 
resulting experiences are even more real than 
the experiences of the objective world. It also 
dilTez's from the psycho-analysis of Freud in that, 
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a Sanski'il pod says, appropriately ; " An ordinary 
man is truthful when Iho words follow the fact. 
But the saint's words are followed by facts.” Such 
is tlie relation between saintliness and truthfulness. 

Indian philosophy is thus not a mere way of 
thinking but a v/ay of life, a way of light, and a way 
of truth. To become a philosopher is to become 
transformed in life, renewed in mind, and baptized 
in spirit. 



CHAPTER 11 


THE VEDAS AND THEIR TEACHINGS 

I 


May my speech be united with the mind, and 
may my mind be united with the 

Peace Chant. 

speech. 

O Thou Self-luminous (Brahman), may Thy light 
shine forth in me (by removing the veil of 
ignorance). 

Do Thou reveal the spirit of the Vedas unto me. 

May the truth of the Vedas never forsake me. 

May I seek day and night (to realize) what I leain 
from my study. _ May I speak the truth 
(Brahman) . 

May I speak the truth. 

May It (Brahman) protect me. 

May It protect my teadier. 

Om Peace, Peace, Peace. 

— The Rig Vedr 

n 


With the important exceptions of Buddcfsn 
Origin of the Jainism ail schools of 

Vedas. philc-sophy and all 

•Indian religion recosxizi in the I’e"cs . 

and final authority. This fc ^ 

2 ; 
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sects and schools which have arisen in modern 
times. What is known as Hinduism or Hindu philo- 
sophy is in reality a misnomer ; it should be properly 
called the Vedic religion, which is also the uhiversal- 
ly accepted religion and philosophy of modern India 
known as Vedania. 

Even more than the other scriptures of the world, 
the Vedas make a special claim to be Divine in their 
origin. Whereas the Bible, the- Koran, and other 
revelations of the Word of God owe their sacred 
authority either to Divine inspiration, or to delivery 
of the sacred message through an angel or other 
special messenger from God unto certain chosen 
persons, the Vedas are said to be Apaurusheya or 
simply Divine in their origin. They are themselves 
authority, being the knowledge of God. 

This mysterious distinction between the Indo- 
Aryan scriptures and other Divine revelations needs 
some elucidation. 

Yo vedebhyah akhilam jagat nirmame. — “ God 
created the whole universe out of the knowledge of 
the Vedas.” (That is to say, Vedic knowledge comes 
even before creation.) In these words of Sayana- 
charya,’ the learned commentator on the Vedas, is 
expressed the universal belief regarding them. So 
the attempt to discover tbe date of the origin of the 
Vedas is like trying to discover the origin of the 
knowledge of God, or of God Himself. The search 
for the beginning of the Vedic literature is similar w 
the search for the origin of the universe. While it 
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age. They discovered' these spiritual laws by 
directly perceiving them while in a transcendental 
state of consciousness. And these truths can be 
perceived again and again at all times and in all ages 
through this same means. In the words of Swarhi 
Vivekananda, “ Of all the scriptures of the world, it 
is the Vedas alone that declare that even the study 
of the Vedas is secondary. *rhe real study is that 
‘by which we realize the unchangeable’.’’ (cf. 
Mundaka Upanishad.) 

In the Purusha Sukta of the Rig Veda we read 
thus about the origin of the Vedas : “ The gods 

then performed a sacrificial rite mentally, meditating 
on the transcendental Purusha as the sacrifice itself. 
From that sacrifice, which is the Purusha (the 
Transcendental Being), came out Rik, Sama, and' 
YajXLS (the different Vedas).” 

Another passage in the Satapatha Brahmana of 
the I Vedas reads, “ As clouds of smoke come out 
from a damp wood on fire, so have the Vedas come 
out like breath from the Supreme Being.” Accord- 
ing to tradition, Brahma (the creator in the Hindu 
trinity) first received the knowledge contained in 
the Vedas, and from Brahma it descended to the 
Rishis, who are born in the beginning of each cycle. 
At the beginning of a cycle are born Rishis with 
perfect knowledge, which they come to be endowed 
with by virtue of the high stage of evolution reached 
by them in previous cycles ; they are therefore the 
special messengers of God for the transmission of 
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knowlodpo of Him throujjh tiiu nroal cyeit*s jf 
c root ion. 

So it is the belief of oil Ilinclit.s' that in the v('iy 
earliest stage of each eycle of eivatiinn there .-no 
born on earth highly evolved souls as well a ; 
Ijrimilive people, and that it is throug.h the.'-e Jornur 
types that religion first omens the world. Tins beli'-f 
in full intellectual and .spiritual inaliirily, without 
the neco.ssity of a social piocc.s.s ot iriveiual 
unfoldmoni, distinguishc.s the Hindu theory of the 
origin of religion from that liold by Wre'tern .-rimlai '. 
namely, that religion ha.s evolved frc'tr. ptinutive 
forms of Nature wonship and fetish situ.d. 'rje- 
Hindu tlieory of evolution i.s one of a eonn;;!a>n bjiJh 
of worlds in an infinite seric.s. with the ftnowlcd". 
of God descending throughmi! the emire p.’oc/- • 

We may readily undenstata:. t.he.’ i foje-y p,, 
impossible it is to fix any date for th.e oinarj of */. 
knowledge. The extant rcrom'.: a'- .'evi-.-ih- j , 
Indo-Aryan scriptures arc .'irajUeu' ;t> of i o,. 
origin, and they may be r.iHed, •.vjthn>.,t f ,f 
contradiction, the earliest .painhiai jrro;.-i jp,- 
v/orld. Thej' are not p.h;;;i:ivt‘ as :h(-;r • ;trJ 

conceptions of spiritasJ li/e; e?s thr- c,.!/ r 

contain the truly lofty mi U phy. ir;,l ,...1 ' 

ideas that have in.'^pired .s'lhi!? esu! phiii 
earliest lime.s, and th.’ii CM.tinur tf> J,,- pje .Nts;.’''' '' 
spiritual life in India eve.n u-rlay. 

It is true that u'c c,'.:; d:. covo! m t,he 
•apparently primiliw by ihf Mfh- ,>f thr"' ‘ 
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that arc indicative of the highest spiritual inspira- 
tion. Tliat is because these scriptures represent 
the intellectual gropings of primitive men as ^vell as 
tlie conceptions of the Deity and spiritual life held 
by men of the highest intellectual and spiritual 
advancement. There arc present in these books 
both liiglicr and lower forms of thought : for, just 
as today, religious teaching always conforms to the 
capacity of those wlio would receive it. The Vedas 
reveal both genuine inspiration on the part of a few 
divinely gifted men and women, and a slow fumb- 
ling search for spiritual consolation on the part of 
a great many others. 

Ill 


Traditional Indian legends give the following 


Legendary Ac- 
count of the 
Origin of the 
Vedas. 


account of the beginning of Vedic 
literature ; 

Once upon a time, before the 
historic account of man was at- 


tempted. Brahma, the first-born of God. was medi- 
tating upon the Supreme Brahman when, through 
His grace, there was manifested within the shrine 
of his heart the eternal Woi-d Om (the Logos), the 
seed of all knowledge and of all thought.^ There 
wore also manifest one by one all the sounds of 
t\ie different letters. Through these letters there 
became known unto Brahma, the knowledge of the 

1 Cf. The Platonic philosophy of Logos — the identity of 
word and thought. See also the Gospel according to St. 
John — "In the beginning was the Word, and the AVord was 
with God. and the Word was God.’’ 
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Vedas. In order to spread this knowledge through- 
out the world, he taught it to his disciples like 
Marichi, Atri, Angiras, and other Rishis. In this 
way the Vedas became known to all humanity 
After many cycles came Dvapara Ywga (perhaps 
the Copper Age). The Lord Narayana incarnated 
Himself as the son « of the Rishi Parasara and 
Mother Satyavati, taking the name Krishna- 
Dvaipayana. To give the Vedas greater simplicity, 
he compiled and divided them into four parts, name- 
ly, the Rik, the Sama, the Yajus, and the Atharva, 
and taught each of them to his four chief disciples, 
Paila, Vaisampayana, Jaimini, and Sumantu, who 
in turn taught the Vedas to their disciples.^ 

An interesting legend is told about Yajur Veda 
and its teacher, Vaisampayana, who had under him 
several disciples. On a certain occasion many Rishis 
met together for a conference at which it was 
desired that all Rishis should be present. “ Whoever 
fails to attend,” they announced, “ will commit 
a 'great sin, equal to that of killing a Brahmin.” 
Now the great Rishi Vaisampayana failed to attend, 
and as a consequence, the curse of all the Rishis 
fell upon him. In order to expiate the sin he 
requested his disciples to practise austerities. One 
disciple, Yajnavalkya 'by name, however, said, 
“ Master, how can you expiate your sin by the 

1 In India there still live Brahmins claiming to be des- 
cendants of these Vedic seers. And they are followers of 
one or another of the Vedas. 
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austerities of these thy worthless disciples ? I am 
the one amongst them who can bring 'good unto 
lliee by my practices.” At this the master grew 
angry and said, “ How dare you speak so ? I do not 
like to have such a hot-headed egotistical disciple as 
you. Give back what you have learned from me 
and be off.” 

So the egotist Yajnavalkya cast from him what 
he had learned and went forth. The other Rishis, 
not enduring this insult to their knowledge, assumed 
the forms of Tittiri birds and gathered up the 
knowledge that had just been ejected, and taught it 
to their own disciples. And this knowledge was 
thenceforth known as Krishna-Y ajur Veda, and the 
branch, as Taittiriya. 

Now Yajnavalkya, having cast out knowledge of 
the Vedas felt how empty he was, as he realized 
what a vei-y beast a man becomes without any 
Vedic knowledge. Where then might he hnd a 
teacher ? And it came to him that the sun god is 
never separated from the Vedas ; for in the morning 
he is adorned with the Rig Veda, at noon with the 
Yajur Veda, and in the evening with the Sama 
Veda. And so, accepting the- sun god as his 
teacher, Yajnavalkya prayed to him for knowledge. 
The sun god, pleased with 'the devotion of his new 
votary, taught him the Vedas. This particular 
branch of knowledge was thenceforth known as 
Sukla-Yajur Veda. Yajnavalkya then taught it to 
his disciples. 
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According to tradition, none can stu^y the Vedas 
without a teacher. “ Approach a teacher,” it is said 
in the Vedas, “ being ‘ Sainitpani % with humility and 
a spirit of service.” Only thus can the spirit of the 
Vedas be revealed. 

The following hymn from the Satapatha Brahmanc 
•describes the good effects of such study : 

“ The study and teaching of the Vedas are pleasing 
indeed. 

He who follows this attains concentrated mind, 

He does not become a slave to his passions ; 

His desires come true, and he rests happily. 

Verily does he become a healer of his own self, 

Self-controlled, devoted, with well-cultivated 
mind. 

He attains fame and does good to the world.” 


IV 


Indian philosophers differ in but minor details as 
The Teachings of to what the Vedas teach. We 
1. The General therefore, safely say that they 

Import. give the knowledge of Brahman, 

and lay down work as a means to that knowledge. 
When through work (and by work is meant sacrificial 
rites as well as selfless labour) our hearts are purified, 
we become fit to inquire into the highest knowledge 
of Brahman. 

The Vedas are accordingly divided into' two parts — 
Karma- Kanda devoted to work, and Jnana Kanda, 
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clevoU'd (o r<no\vlodt;{>. The Upctnishads, the latter 
part of the (also called Vedanta, moaning’ 

‘ lilt; end of the Vedas'), comprise the section dealing 
with knowledge. 

The Karina Kanda may be roughly divided into 
three parts : (a) tiio Mantras nr hymns addressed 
in adoration of liralnnan or God in His variou.s 
a.spects, a collection of these hymns being called 
.Snniiiite (b) the ilrtdnntma.s written in prose 
describing the sacrificial rites and including precepts 
and religious duties : and (c) the Aramjakas or 
forest treatises wiiich supplant the external xdtuals 
with symbolic meditations. 

Professor Dcussen has declared that this division 
of the Vedas is based on the principle of dividing 
life into Ashramas or stages of life. According to 
Vedic teachings, man's life has four stages. First 
is Brahmacharya or student life, when a boy lives 
with his teacher and receives both religious and 
secular instruction. The youth is trained in self- 
control and acquires such virtues as chastity, truth- 
fulness, faith and self-surrender. The next stage 
is Garhasthya or married life. The chief injunction 
for this stage is to practise the ritualistic sacrifices 
as explained in the Brahmanas. At the stage of 
retirement or Vanaprastha, he is no longer required 
to adhere to ritualism, but is enjoined to follow the 
Aranyakas or symbolic meditation. Finally he 
enters upon the life of renunciation, in which 
he is bound neither by work nor desire, but is 
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dedicated wholly to acquiring the knowledge of 
Brahman. 

Thus the general plan of life as taught in tlie 
Vedas is, successively, student life, married life, the 
life of retirement, and the life of renunciation. 
Each of these periods of a man’s mortal existence 
has its special duties and observances, though it is 
also true that through a special Vedic declaration a 
person may enter immediately into the life of renun- 
ciation without passing through the intermediate 
stages of probation. 

Through the institution of monasticism a man 
may enter early the life of renunciation. When one 
enters a monastery, he passes through a Vedic 
ritual the while he meditates upon the truths of the 
Upanishads. According to Vedic teaching, this 
monastic life is the^ highest stage, a man may 
attain. Modern India retains this ideal, and there 
are not wanting today men highly trained in Western 
science and literature^ who are willing to assume 
these monastic vows. Thus the influence of the 
Vedas has been perpetuated through the ages. 

Parenthetically its may be said that the daily life 
and conduct of the people 'of India even today arc 
guided by the injunctions of the Vedas. This is 
particularly true of the ceremonies connected with 
birth, marriage, and death. In the words of Professor 
Das Gupta, “ The laws which regulate the social, 
legal, domestic and religious customs and rites of 
the Hindus even to the present day are said to be 
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but mere S 5 'stematized memories of old I'^edic 
teachings, and are held to be obligatory on their 
authority." Every Brahmin repeats daily the Vedic 
prayer called the Gayatri mantra, -which is a verse 
from the Rig Veda. It runs as follows : 

Om bhur hhuvah svcah tat savitiir varenyam, 
hhargo devasya. dhimahi, dhiyo yo nah prachodayat 
Om. 

we meditate on the effulgent Light (or 
power) of Him who is worshipful, and who has 
given birth to all worlds. Ma5' He direct the rays 
of our intelligence towards the path of good.’’ 


V 


The Samhitas form the first division of the work 
„ , portion of the Vedas. Thej* are 

collections of hjunns sung in praise 
of the Devas or gods, the bright ones. These 
Devas are quite numerous in early I'-edic literature. 
— ^Indra. Varmia. iMitra, Parjanya, and man3' others. 
These sometimes appear to be Nature gods, though 
again each one of them is also exalted and sublimat- 
ed bj’ the highest epithets of Godhead — ^that He is 
infinite, omnipresent, omnipotent, sees the hearts of 
ail beings and so on. For example, Indra, one of the 
popular Vedic gods, possesses a body, is ver^- strong, 
wears golden armour, and descends to earth where 
he lives and eats and with his votaries, fights their 
enemies, overcomes the demons, and establishes his 
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rule in heaven and upon earth. Another liymn tcll.-^ 
how the whole universe exists in Indra, who is 
omnipotent and omnipresent. So also with Varuna. 
who is described as god of the air with control over 
the waters, but is also called omnipresent and 
omnipotent. 

The following hymn’ from the Atharva Veda 
addressed to the god Varuna gives utterance to this 
sublimation of his conception : 

The mighty Lord on high our deeds, as if al hand, 
espies : 

The gods know all men do, though men would 
fain their deeds disguise. 

Whoever stands, whoever moves, or steals from 
place to place. 

Or hides him in his secret cell — the gods his 
movements trace. 

Wherever two together plot, and deem they arc 
alone, . ' 

King' Varuna is there, a third, and all their 
schemes are known. 

This earth is his, to him belong those vast and 
boundless skies ; 

Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small 
pool he lies. 

Whoever far beyond the sky should think his way 
to wing, 

He could not there elude the grasp of Varuna 
the King. 

1 Translation by Muir. 
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His spies, descending from the skies, glide all the 
world around ; 

Their thousand eyes all-scanning sweep to 
earth’s remotest bound. 

Whate’er exists in heaven and earth, whate’er 
beyond the skies. 

Before the eyes of Varuna, the King, unfolded 
lies. 

The ceaseless winkings all he counts of every 
mortal’s eyes. 

He wields this universal frame, as gamester 
throws his dice. 

We thus find in the Vedas a peculiar situation. 
While there is evidence that the outlook of the 
primitive man^ with his Nature worship and his 
polytheism, is present, and hymns are addressed to 
many gods, yet each of these gods is at times 
sublimated into a single universal conception which 
possesses the character of the infinite Personal 
God of the universe. So does polytheism merge 
into a monotheistic, though still anthropomorphic, 
view of a Supreme God. Professor Max Muller 
designates this process as henotheism. 

The real explanation of this phenomenon, how- 
ever, is- to be found in the Rig Veda, “and it is a 
grand explanation,” declares Swami Vivekananda, 

“ one that has given the theme to all subsequent 
thoughts in India, and one that will be the theme 
of the whole world of religions — Ekam sat viprah 
bahudha vedanti . — ‘ They call It Indra, Mitra, 
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Varuna : That wliich exists is One. sages call It by 
various names.'’ 

Extraordinary re.sults followed in India from this 
verse, for in it we find the germ of a universal 
religion. For this reason India lias never Imown 
either religious fanatici.sm, or wars in the name of 
the gods. Through all the ages India has sought 
the truth in every religion : not only does she 
tolerate other religions but slie has an active 
sympathy for faiths not her own. Sri Ramakrishna 
in the modern age echoes this truth of universality 
when he says : “ There is but one God. but endless 
are His names and endless the aspects in which He 
may be regarded. Call Him by any name, and 
worship Him in any aspect that pleases you ; you 
are sure to find Him. As many religions, so many 
paths to reach the same Truth. You will advance 
yourself in whatever way you may meditate upon 
Him or recite His holy name. The cake made with 
sugar-candy will taste equally sweet whether it be 
held straight or obliquely when you eat it.” 

Western Vedic scholars, in explaining the Vedas, 
are not ready to give up their theory of a gradual 
evolution of the conception of Godhead from simple 
Nature worship, through personification of the 
powers of Nature, to henotheism and the higher 
conception of monotheism. Whatever may have 
been the historical development of popular religious 
ideas, a Hindu brought up in the Vedic tradition 
finds no difficulty in realizing that even the earliest 
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Verltc seers were also worshipping the one God 
under various names : for they knew that infinite 
is God and infinite are His expressions. Indra. 
Varuna, Mitra and others are as it were so many 
doors through which to enter into the inner being 
of the One Existence. Ishtam, the chosen ideal of 
Deity, is to a Hindu worshipper both the Supreme 
Being and He in whom the other gods reside. 

The following famous hymn of the Rig Veda 
(X. 21) addressed to Hiranyagarbha gives expression 
to the conception of a Supreme Being : 

“ Before the universe became manifest, there was 
manifest Hiranyagarbha. He, being manifest, 
became the one lord of the manifested universe. He 
held within Himself the invisible world, the sk 3 ^, 
and this earth. Unto Him who is Ka ^ we offer our 
sacrifice. 

“ He who is the purifier of our hearts, He who is 
the giver of strength, whose command all beings 

1 In the original Sanskrit there is the word Kasmai at the 
end of each verse. Professor Max Aluller has translated the 
word as ‘ who is the god to whom we should offer our sacri- 
fice ? ■ And he has entitled the hymn as Hymn to the 
Unknown God. But Sayana renders the word differently. 
He declares that Kn means unknown ; that is, whose true 
being remains unknown and unknowable. Secondly, Ka 
denotes the one who desired the creation or manifestation 
of the universe. Third, the word means one who is the 
source of happiness. Thus these three renderings of the last 
sentence are possible : 

(a) Unto Him whose being is unknovm and unknowable, 
we offer our sacrifice. 

(b) Unto Him who desired that this universe be created, 
we offer our sacrifice. 

(c) Unto Him who is the source of happiness we offer 
our sacrifice. 
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together with the gods obey, whose shadow is 
immortality- as well as mortality — unto Him, v/ho 
is Ka, we offer our sacrifice.” ^ , 

The Vedic seers, however, did not stop with the 
concept of a personal God. They realized that 
whether they conceived Him as a God of revenge 
or of justice, as a benevolent creator loving His 
creatures or as Ritasya Gopa, the keeper and dis- 
penser of physical and moral law and order, He 
yet remained an anthropomorphic God. So these 
bold Vedic thinkers are found asking, “ Who has 
seen the first born, when he thafi had no bones 
(form and personality) bore him that has bones ? 
Where is the life, the blood, the self of the universe T 
Who went to ask of any who knew ? ” Swanii 
Vivekananda remarks of the Vedic seers, “ The 
monotheistic idea was much too human for them, 
although they gave it such descriptions as — ‘ The 
whole universe rests on ' Him ’, and ‘ Thou art the 
keeper of all hearts The Hindus were, to their 
great credit be it said, bold thinkers in all their 

ideas, so bold that one spark of their thought 
% 

frightens the so-called bold thinkers of the present- 
day world.” 

A creator, a -ruler -of the universe, is not his own 
explanation and a God who- is but an architect 
does not satisfy man’s insistent urge to understand 
Him. Hence the Vedic seers continued to question. 

1 We have translated the above, following the com- 
mentary of Sayana. 
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and so we discover in various Vcdic hymns answers 
formulated and poetically rendered. The following 
sublime hymn is such an answer : 

'• Then there was neither existence nor non-exist- 
ence ; the world was not, not the sky. nor anyihing 
beyond. tVere there any of the subtle elements 
which by their appearance cover the reality behind ? 
Where would they exist ? And for whose experi- 
ence ? Was there tlie deep fathomless abyss of 
water ? 

“ Then there was neither death nor deathlessness. 
Xor was there the knowledge of the distinction 
between night and day. That One. the source of 
light, existed without the motion of life. It existed 
united ns one with its Power (Mai/n). Other than 
It. there was nothing. 

" In the beginning there existed gloom hidden 
in gloom. This universe then remained undistin- 
guished from its cause. This universe, which lay 
hidden in gloom, though it remained undistinguished, 
became manifested by the power of Tapes '(the will 
of that One — the source of life and existence). 

“ Because in the heart there existed the seed, 
continued from the cycle of the pre\'iou5 universe, 
there ni'ose the will. And the sages searching within 
themselves found the manifested exisfence hidden 
in the unmanifest. 

“ Who in reality knows and who can truly say 
how this creation came into existence and from 
what cause ? Even the Devas were born after the 
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•creation came into existence. Hence who can know 
the cause of this universe ? 

“ The source from which the universe sprang, - 
that alone can sustain it, none else. That One, the 
lord of the universe, dwelling in Its own being, 
undefiled as the sky above, alone knows the truth 
of Its own creation, none else.” ^ 

Saj'^ana, the great commentator, states that in 
this hymn is brought out the truth that God is the 
efficient as well as the material cause of the uni- 
verse. Here also is found the advanced hypothesis 
that the universe, which is without beginning or end 
alternates between the phases of potentiality and 
expression. This hymn is the source and authority 
for a great deal of later philosophical speculation. 

We have already seen that the Vedic seers did 
not rest with the concept of a monotheistic • God. 
God in this hymn is described as Tad Ekam — That 
One — ^neither masculine nor feminine, but neuter 
‘ That ’. 

Another hymn, the famous Purusha Sukta of the' 
Rig Veda, attempts to express the inexpressible 
nature of the infinite, ipipersonal. Absolute Truth. 
It says : 

“ The Universal Being (the Purusha) has infinite 
heads, un-numbered eyes, and un-numbered feet. 
Enveloping the universe on every side. He exists 
transcending it. All this is He — what has been 

1 Rig Veda. We have translated it following the com- 
jnentary of Sayana. 
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;md wh.'it shnil be. lie is the lord of immortality. 
Thouhli lie has become all this, He is not all this 
in reality. I'or verily is He transcendental. Tiie 
wiiole series of universes (the past, present and 
future) expresses His plory and power, but indeed' 
He transcends His own glory. All beings of the 
universe form, as it wore, a fraction of His Being. 
But the rest of His being is self-luminous and un- 
cluingeable. Ho wlio is beyond all predicates e.xists 
as the relative universe. That part of His being 
coming within relativity, becomes extended os 
sentient and insentient beings. From a part of Him 
was born the bodj" of the universe. Out of it were 
born the gods, the earth, and men.” * 

In this hymn a definite rejection of pantheism is 
made in tlie words. “ Though He has become all 
this, He is not all this in I'ealit}'. For verily is He 
transcendental.” 

But the conception of a Personal God still persists 
in spite of the acceptance of an ideal of Godhead 
which is impersonal and absolute. The truth is that 
the infinite names, forms, attributes and expres- 
sions of God are but different waj-s of viewing a 
single truth — That One Existence. “ Ekavi Sat 
viprah hahiidha vadanti.’’—' Truth is one : sages 
call It b3" various names.” The Absolute is too 
much of an abstraction to be loved, worshipped, or 
meditated upon. It is to be realized bj^ being or 

1 We have translated the hjann following the com- 
mentary of Sayana. 
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hi’C'onun!: It. nuicos of rc.-iii/atiMn 

\voi>-hip and moch’.alsor. tsjion It in It.'.' nctional .aaprct. 
“ PcrMtnal Got;." (ioolaria Sw.ann Vivokanant!;!. “ :s 
the aoadnn: of iho Irnposa^'ord by t!)i- lunnan nnr.rl," 
A Hindu, whon tauuht to lnv<- aiui wtita-hiji' Cto.i, 
love? and \V(n>inp'.: Hint a.-: Pfr;:onril-l!npuivon:d. 

In thi? connoclion. Max Muller saya pertim-ntly : 
" V.'hatcver ns tlie af;f wlu'n tl'.e collection of our 
Rig V'oda Scnn!>:ta was finisiied, tl w.is before flu; 
age when the conviction was forinecl that the;<‘ is 
but One. One Bong, mither male nor fcmale-'-a 
Being raised high above all the conditions and 
limitations of persontdity and of htnnan nature, tind, 
nevertheless, the Being that was really meant by all 
such names as Indra, Agni. Malari.svtin, nay. even 
by the name of Prajapati, lord of creature.s. irj fact 
the t^edic poets had arrived at a concei)tion of tb.e 
Godhead whicli was reached once inore by some of 
the Christian philosophers of Aloxandriti, but whicii 
even at pre.scnt is beyond the reach of man 3 ' wlio 
call themselves Christians/’ 


VI 

The second part of the work portion of the V'cdas 
3. The Brahma- is called the Brahmanas. Tl-.oy 
ai'G written in prose, and lay 
special emphasis upon sacrifices and sacrificial riles. 
“ Brahmanah vividishanti yajnena danena .” — “ The 
Brahmins desire to know, with the sacrifices and 
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charity as the means.” That is, when the heart 
becomes purified by the performance of sacrifices 
and chai-ity, there arises the hunger for the know- 
ledge of Brahman. Thus is acknowledged the need 
for the performance of sacrifices and the ceremonials 
and rites of religion. But it is true that at times 
undue importance was laid upon these rites as well 
as on the mere chanting of the words of the Vedas, 
so much so that the sacrifices themselves often took 
the place of a living religon — a circumstance that 
occurs in the development of all religious institutions. 

Under such circumstances, prayer or supplication 
before the object of worship becomes unnecessary ; 
for by the performance of elaborate and fixed 
sacrifices the gods may be forced to grant one’s 
desires. Professor Das Gupta believes that in these 
sacrificial rites is to be found the germ of the' law of 
Karma, which the Hindu lawgiver Manu subse- 
quently systematized philosophically in his code of 
laws. “ Thou cahst not gather what thou dost npt 
sow. As thou dost sow, so wilt thou reap.” ^ 

This hardening of the institutional part of 
religion exalted in time the power of the priests. 
And it was in opposition to this externalizing and 
crystallizing of what should have remained Ihdng 
symbols of deeper truths behind appearances, and 
also in opposition to the tyranny of a rising priest- 
hood, that Buddha rosq in revolt. The Bhagavad 

1 Cf. “ Whatsoever a mari soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” Gal. Ch. 6, V. 7. 
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Gita also condemns this tendency to attribute undue 
importance to ritualistic sacrifices. 

Apart from the consideration of rituals, the Brah- 
manas lay emphasis upon duties and conduct as well. 
“ Side by side with its insistence on the outer,” 
writes S. Radhakrishnan, “ there was also the em- 
phasis on inner purity. Truth, godliness, honour to 
parents, kindness to animals, love of man, abstinence 
from theft, murder and adultery, were inculcated 
as the essentials of a good life.” We find also 
certain injunctions which everyone must follow. 
The Brahmanas declare that we owe debts both, to 
the world and to God, and certain duties must be 
discharged in repayment of these debts. These 
debts are mainly five, namely, those to the gods, to 
the Rishis or seers, to the Pitris or manes, to 
men, and to the lower creation. Our debt to the 
gods, we repay by performing the sacrifices ; to the 
seers, by feeling devotion in our hearts for their 
greatness ; to the manes, by praying for them ; to 
men, by feeling love and sympathy and by doing kind 
deeds ; and to the lower creation, by offering them 
food and drink. When we partake of our daily 
meals, we must offer parts of it regularly to gods, 
manes, men and animals accompanied by proper 
prayers. These are debts and must be paid. No 
merit is therefore acquired by their observance ; on 
the other hand, by neglecting them, we degenerate 
below the worth of a human being. These duties en- 
joined in the Brahmanas mdst not be performed for 
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the purpose of gaining selfish ends. They are to be 
gone through for the sake of purifying the heart 
and as the obligatory duly of a righteous man. 

VII 

The Aranyakas, wliich form the third part of tlie 

. Vcclcis, regard the various rites 

•1. riic Aranyakas. 

explained in the Brahvianas as 
but symbols for meditation. They lay far greater 
stress upon retiring into one’s own self than upon 
the intrinsic value of external acts. Swami Viveka- 
nanda explains the change in these words : 

“ Thus we find that the minds of these ancient 
Aryan thinkers had begun a new theme. They 
found out that in the external world no search would 
giv^e an answer to their question. So they fell back 
upon this other method, and according to this 
they were taught that these desires of the senses, 
desire for ceremonials and externalities, have caused 
a veil to come between themselves and the truth, 
and that this cannot be removed by any ceremonial. 

. . . They seem to declare, ‘ Look not for tlie 
truth in any of the forms of religion ; it is here 
in the human soul, the miracle of all miracles — in 
the human soul, the emporium of all knowledge, 
the mine of all existence — and they found out step 
by step .that that which is external as but a dull 
I’eflection at best of that which is inside ... Just 
at first it was a search after the Devas, the bright 
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ones, and then it was the origin of the universe, and 
the very same search is getting another name more 
philosophical, clearer, — the unity of all things, 
‘ knowing which everything else becomes known ^ 


1 The Complete Works— Vol. 1, pp. 354-355. 



CHAPTER III 


Tin: piiiLosopnv or the upanishads 


I 


IVIiat arc thv 
IJpanisliatls ? 


Tin: Upnnishnds form the concluding portion of 
tlio Vedas. They are also called 
tlio V>Klania, the anta, or end of 
tlie Vedas, that is. 'the highest 
wisdom. Although one hundred and eight of them 
have been jireserved, ten of them alone have been 
commented upon by the great Vedantist Samkara 
(G8G A.D.), and have, as a consequence, become the 
pi'ineipal source for tlie study of Hindu religion.^ 

Tlie exact date of tlieir composition is not known, 
but the most authoritative opinion assigns the 
earliest of them to a period between 3000 b.c. and 
800 B.c. Some of the most important manuscripts 
arc dated about 500 b.c., some years later than the 
age of Buddha. Their authorship, if individual 
authorship there was, is also unknown, and the 
tradition concerning the origin of the early Vedas 
persists with respect to these later scriptures also. 

1 These ten arc Isa. Kcua, Katha, Prasna. Mwidaka. 
Mandnkiia. Chandogya, Brihadaraiiyaka, Aitarcya. and 
Taittiriya. 
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The word UpanisJiad means literally ‘ sitting 
near devotedly (wpa, near ; ni, devotedly ; shad, 
sitting). The word is also used in the further sense 
of ‘ secret teachings Samkara derives a third 
meaning from the word, viz., the knowledge of 
Brahman ; for such knowledge destroys the bonds 
of ignorance and leads to the supreme goal of 
freedom. All the three of these meanings can, in 
fact, be derived from the word ; for this highest 
wisdom can be learned by sitting devotedly at the 
feet of a teacher who himself possesses it and 
embodies it in life, and communicates the same to 
the world at large through secret channels — that is, 
imparts it only to those who have attained purity of 
heart through previous self-disciplir^. 

The great importance of the Upanishads in reli- 
gious history has been recognized by scholars the 
world over. The famous German Orientalist, 
Deussen, gives utterance to this fact in these words ; 
“ The sparks of philosophic light appearing in the 
Rig Veda, shine out brighter and brighter until at 
last in the Upanishads they burst into that bright 
flame which is able to light and warm us todajL” 

•V 

One great modern philosopher, whose inspiration 
came largely from the study of Indian philosophy, 
has also given testimony to the universal appeal 
of these early expressions of religious insight. 
Schopenhauer declares ; “ From every sentence deep,. 
original and sublime thoughts arise, and the whole is 
pervaded by a high and holy and earnest spirit 
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In tlio whole world thcrc is no study, except that of 
the orifdnals, so beneficial and so elevating as that 
of the Oupmnkhat (the Persian word for Upanishad). 
It has been the solace of my life, it will be the 
solace of my death." 

The Upanishads do, indeed, reveal to us in exalted 
and sublime language the central fact of religion, 
the mystery of the ultimate reality, as they record 
the direct perception of the Rishis of eAi’ly ages — 
the truths concerning God, man and the universe. 
These arc the same truths that have been revealed 
to specially endowed spiritual leaders in every age, 
and that can be rediscovered by every individual 
who aspires for his own soul’s liberation. They 
form the orig^al source of the great religions 
of the world. 

The Rishis, who gave utterance to these revela- 
tions, remain wholly in the background. We know 
nothing of their personal lives. They remain as 
impersonal as the truths - which they realized and 
gave forth to be the possession of all humanity. 

In no sense are these writings a systematic' exposi- 
tion of any particular doctrine, but they are rather 
revelations' and outpourings from inspired souls. 
Many later philosophers, it is true, have attempted 
to derive from them a systematic doctrine and a 
unified revelation. Of these, Samkara (686 A.n.), 
the champion of Advaita Vedanta, and Kamanuja 
(1017-1137 A.D.), the founder of the qualified 
monistic school of' Vedanta, are among the most 
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important. Both of these philosophers have unques- 
tionably found support for their schools of thought 
in certain of the texts. Especially is this the case 
with Samkara’s school ; for, as we have already 
noted, his commentary is concerned with ten of the 
greatest Upanishads. But whatever philosophical 
theory or world-vieSv may be derived from a partial 
reading of these great religious documents, the 
fundamental fact remains that they stand essentially 
as a witness of an unchangeable reality behind the 
universe^ of change, and of the fact of this reality 
being identical with the reality within man. The 
Upanishads invariably give the name Atman to this 
reality within, which is identical with Brahman or 
reality behind the universe. The teachings of these 
books do, in fact, distinctly lead us, in our quest for 
truth, from the external world to a search within 
ourselves. 'In the words of the Katha Upanishad, 
“ God created the senses outgoing. Hence man 
experiences the external world and sees not the 
Inner Self. Some who are wise, wishing immor- 
tality, control those outgoing senses and find the 
Self within.” 


II 


These two words, ' Brahman ’ and ^ Atman are, 
as it were, ‘ the two pillars on 
which rests the whole edifice of 
Indian philosophy ’. They are, 
ectively, the objective and the subjective views 


Brahman and 
Atman. 
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a:cd philosophy 


of the rcalit}- bc-iiind the 
v/hich is the constant theme 
v.-ritinc?- In Srchmen v/e f. 
this changing v.-orld is but a 
expression ; It is the source 


•."orld of appearances 
of these early religious 
'id som.ething. of v.'hich 
partial and incomplete 
and sustenance of the 


universe. Says the Taittiriya Upan-.shad. “That 
from v.’hich all these beings are bom, and in vhich. 
being born, they live, and into v.-hich they all enter 
after dissolution — seek to knov.- That. That is 


BTalimav." 

Brahman, as the source of all nov.'er. such as 
of fire to bum, of water to drench, and of the 
senses of man to v.*ork, is ejiplained allegorically 
in the Kena Upanishad. In contrast to this, Its 
transcendental nature has thus been described in 
the Brihadaranyaha Upanishad: “This is the 
Brahman, v.-ithout cause and without eSect, without 
anything inside or outside." 

He is both transcendent and immanent, and this 
latter quality of immanence, the Mundaka Upanishad 
explains in the foUo'^ring v.-ords ; " Formless, that 
self-luminous Being esrists v.-ithin and without, 
higher than the highest. From Him issue life, and 
mind, and senses — ether, air, v.'ater, fire, and the 
earth. Heaven is his head, the moon and the sun 
are His eyes, the ouarters His ears, the revealed 
I'edos His speech. His breath is the air, the universe 
is His heart, and the earth touches His feet. He 
is the innermost Self in all bsmgs. He who 
knows Him hidden in the shrine of his heart cuts 
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the knot of^ ignorance even in this life. Self- 
luminous, ever present in the hearts of all, is the 
great Being. He is the refuge of all. In Him exists 
all that moves and breathes. Adorable is He. He 
is the supreme goal. He is beyond the known, 
and beyond the knowable. He is self-luminous, 
subtler than the subtlest ; in Him exist all the 
worlds and those that live therein. He is that 
imperishable Brahman. He is the life-principle ; 
He is the speech and the mind ; He is the truth ; 
He is immortal. He is to be realized. Attain* 
Him, O friend.”' 

But Brahman is also indefinable, predicateless. 
How, then, can these opposing attributes be recon- 
ciled ? In the words of the Taittiriya UpanUhad, 
Brahman is He ‘ whom speech cannot expre.ss and 
from whom the mind comes away baffled, unable to 
reach ’. Samkara’s commentary upon the aphorisms 
•of Vendanta tells, in reference to an Upanishad -no 
longer extant, of a student approaching a Master 
to learn of Brahman. “ Sir, teach me the nature 
of Brahman,” he requested. The Master did not 
reply. When he was importuned a second and a 
third time, he answered, “I teach you indeed, but 
you do not follow. His name is silence.” Says ihe 
Kena Upanishad describing Brahraza : “ That winch 
cannot be expressed by speech, bu: which illumines 
speech, know that to he Erzhrzan. That which 
cannot be conceived by rcind. but by which mind 
thinks, know that to be 5rco-cn. That which 
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xinpovcoivAbl'o. by which wi' know tixe unknowable? " 
"What is t'aut knxnvlcdKO. sic?" asked' Svetaketu. 
Th.o father replied ; " My dear, as by knowing one 
hunn of clay, all tlxut is made of clay is known, 
tlxe ditl'evence being only in name, arid the truth 
being tlial all is clay ; as by knowing a nugget 
of gold, alt that is made of gold is known, the 
d.in'evence being only m name, and the truth being 
that all is gold,— so. my child, is th.at knowledge, 
knowing which we know everything." ' Th.e son 
replied : ” Surely those venerable teachers of 

mine do not know this knowledge ; for if they had 
knowledge of it. they would have taught it to me. 
Do you, sir. therefore, impart that knowledge to 
me." " De it so," said the father. “ Believe, my 
eliild. that That which is th.e subtle essence, in Tiiat 
has all its cxistcnee. Tiiat is the True, That is the 
Self and Thou art That, O Svetaketu." “ Please, 
sir. tell me more about this Self." said the son. " 3o 
be it, my child," replied the father. “ Put this salt 
in water, and come to me tomorrow morning." 
The son did as he was told. 

The next morning the father asked the eey to 
bring him the salt which he had init into the waiei'. 
But he could not. for it had dissolved. The father 
said, " Sip the water and tell me how it tastes," 

•' It is salty, sir," replied the son. Then the father 
said. “In the same way, though you do not perceive 
the True, thei'e indeed is That, That which is the 
subtle essence, in That has all this its existence. 
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That is the True ; That is the Self ; and Thou art 
That, O Svetaketu.” 

“ Please, sir, tell me more about this Self,” 
requested Svetaketu. “ So be it, my child,” the 
father said. “As a bee. O' Svetaketu, gathers 
honey from differeent flowers, and as the different 
drops of honey do not know that they are from 
different flowers, so all of us, having come to that 
existence, know not that we have done so. And 
as the rivers, when they become one with the ocean, 
do not know that they have been various rivers, even 
sb when we come out of that existence, we do not 
know that we are That. Now That which is the 
subtle essence, in It is the True. It is the Self ; and 
thou, O Svetaketu, art That.” 

“Please, sir, tell me more about this Self,” .said 
the son again. “ So be it, my child,” replied the 
father. “ As a person might be blindfolded and led 
away from his home and left in a strange place ; 
and as he would turn in every direction and cry for 
someone to remove his bandages and show him the 
way home ; and as someone might loosen the 
bandages and show him the way ; and as thereupon 
he would walk, asking his way from village to village 
as he went, and arrive at his home at last, — in 
exactly the same manner does a man who meets 
with an illumined teacher, obtain the true knowledge. 
That which is the subtle essence, in That has all 
this its existence. That is the True ; That is the 
Self ; and Thou art Thai, O Svetaketu.” 
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the myttery of man’s sou!, this doctrine of identity 
.mny easilv becomo the sround for misconceotions 


and rr.isir.tcrprotations. But the Upnnishcds gr*e us 
that profornder analysts of the essential nature of 
man. v.-hich the people of the Western morld seem 
to have missed — an anaU'sis which affords a 
convincing explanation of the identity of the Spirit 
in man ’.vith God. 

.■According to this account of r.uxn^n nature, man. 
in the form in which he is Imown to his fellows, is 
called Jive — he who breathes — denoting the biologi- 
cal and physiological aspects of his life. His 
individual seif is further indicated by the v.'ords. 
Bhokza. meaning the experiencer. the enjoyer : ann 
Kama, meaning the doer. " For he it is. says the 
Prasnci Uvenished. ’’ whe sees, hears, smells, tastes, 
nerceives. conceives, acts. — ^ne whose essence is 
Imowiedge, the Person who dwells m the hisi^ei!., 
indestructible Self." Again, in the v.'ords of the 
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Katha Upanishad, “ When the Self is in union with 
the body, the senses, and the mind, then wise people 
call him enjoyer.” 

These quotations have reference to the psycho- 
logical or conscious aspect of life. , So man is the 
Self associated with Prana — the vital principle or 
that which expresses itself as breath — and with 
Manas, v/hich comprises mind, intelligence and ego. 
In addition to these there are also the physical 
body and the organs of the senses. These Indriyas 
or sense organs are, according to the Upanishads, 
ten in number, five known as the senses of know- 
ledge, i.e., the organs of sight, hearing, touch, smell, 
and flavour (taste) ; and five senses of action, namely, 
the organs of speech, holding, moving, excretion 
and generation. 

Says the Taittiriya Vpanishad, in its detailed 
analysis of man ; “ This Self is covered over by 
' sheaths ’ as it were. First is the physical sheath, 
this body, which is made up of the essence of food. 
Therefore it is called Annamaya, or composed 
of food. Different from this is another more subtle 
sheath of the Self, which is made of Prana, the 
life principle. Like the shape of the former is the 
human shape of the latter, even as water which 
assumes the shape of the vessel into which it is 
poured. It is known as Pranamaya, inasmuch as 
it is constituted of Prana, which manifests as 
energy. Different from this . is the Manomaya 
sheath, which is made up of Manas, mind. It is 
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also like unto the shape of. the man. Different from: 
this, which is made up of Manas, is the other 
sheath, which is made up of Vijnana or intelligence. 
And different from this is the other, which is made 
up of ego. It is called Anandamaya, the sheath 
of bliss : for it is the innermost covering of the 
blissful Self.” 

These sheaths cover the Self. Since the true 
Self is one with Brahman, it can be none of these 
sheaths, nor can Its nature be known so long as 
It is identified in our consciousness with one or 
all of them. Hence the Katha Upanishad says, 

“ Know the body to be the chariot, the intellect 
the charioteer, the mind the reins, and the Atman 
the lord of the chariot.” 

But what proof have we of an Atman distinct 
from the mind, the intelligence, the ego and the 
body ? Western philosophy declares mind and soul 
to be identical, with nothing existing behind the 
mind and the ego. But in the Upanishads this 
something behind the changing forms of our lives is 
declared to exist, and no need is felt for proofs of 
any sort. For the Self is the basis of all proofs, and 
so- stands in need of nene. In the words of the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, “ That bj’’ which one 
knows all this — whereby could one know That ? By 
what means could the Khower be known ? ” 

All this, of course, is not tantamount to agnosti- 
cism. We find again and again the injunction to 
‘ know thyself to seek to ‘ know the knower ‘ to 
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seek to know, not the object seen, but the seer of 
objects 

The fact is that the existence of the Atman is 
self-evident, since It is the ‘ eternal witness the 
‘ eternal subject ’, the ‘ unchangeable reality ’ in 
man. There is indeed a simple argument implicit 
in the utterances of these seers, and this has been 
brought to light by later philosophers. To state 
it briefly, motion or change can be known only in 
relation to something that is comparatively static. 
The movement of this, in turn, must be known in 
relation to a third object moving still slower, and 
so on ad infinitum, until one arrives at something 
absolutely beyond all motion and change. Body, 
mind, everything we experience, is a scries of 
changes. There must, therefore, be something beyond 
them which does not change. Moreover, the subject 
or the witness cannot be an object seen or cognized ; 
and our minds, e^os, senses, bodies, etc., as the instru- 
ments of knowledge, are only cognized objects. They 
cannot, therefore, be the subject or the witness. So 
there must be a separate something, the Alnuva, 
which is the eternal witness, the eternal subject. 

When the Atman identifies Itself with the sheaths, 
it appears as Jiva, an individual man. Hov/ this 
identification has come about is an interesting 
problem in later philosophies. The Upanishads 
declare that Jivahood has been effected by the forget- 
fulness of the Atman, and the loss of its essential 
identity with BraJ^man. Samkara, in the Introduction 
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tn liis commentary on the Vedanta aphorisms, 
con.vidcrs tl'.c problem, of how the Atman identifies 
Itself with its siieaths. the non-self. This. lie s.ays. 
:s caused by .•Iridof! or ipnoranco. lie points out 
tb.at tiie subject is the Self whose nature is inteiii- 
r.encv'. and the object is the non-self. They are oppo- 
vi to each, other as darV.ne.ss is to light, and so thev 


cannot be identified, much less their respective attri- 
butes. And it is wrong to superimpose upon the 
subject, the olyect or its attributes. Yet. through 
some unexnUunable cause that has its root in igno- 
rance. man. from a beginningless past, fails to dis- 
tinguish between the two and their respective attri- 
butes. although they are absolutely distinct, and 
would superimpose upon each the characteristic 
nature and the attributes of the other, thus coupling 
the real and the unreal Extra-personal attri- 

butes are superimposed on the Self if a man consi- 
ders iiimself sound and entire, or tiie contrary, as 
long as his wife, children and so on are sound and 
entire or not. Attributes of the body are super- 
nmoosed on the Self, if a man thinks of himself this 


Self) as stout, lean. fair, as standing, walking or 
jumping. Attributes of the sense-organs, if he 
thanks. ‘I am mute, or deaf, or one-eyed, or blind*. 
Attributes of the internal organs, when he considers- 


himself subject to desire, intention, doubt, deter- 
mination. and so on. . . - In this way there goes 
on this natural beginning — and endless superirapasi- 
tion. which- appears in the form of wrong conception. 
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is the cause of in dividual souls appearing as agents 
and enjoyers (of the results of their actions), and is 
observed by every one.” ^ 

In this connection, Swami Vivekananda relates 
the following interesting story ; “ There was once a 
baby lion left by its dying mother among some 
sheep. The sheep fed it and gave it shelter. The 
lion grew apace and said ‘ Ba-a-a ’ when the sheep 
said ‘ Ba-a-a One day another lion came by. 
‘ What do you do here ? ’ said the second lion in 
astonishment, for he heard the sheep-lion bleating 
with the rest. ‘ Ba-a-a,’ said the other, ‘ I am a 
little sheep, I am a little sheep, I am frightened.’ 
‘ Nonsense ! ’ roared the second lion. ‘ Come with 
me / I will show you your true nature ! ’ And he 
took him to the side of a smooth stream .and 
-Showed him his own image therein. * You are a 
lion ; look at me, look at the sheep, look at 
yourself.’ And the sheep-lion looked, and then he 
said, ‘ Ba — I do not look like the sheep, it is true, I 
am a lion ! ’ and with that he roared a roar that 
shook the hills to their depths. That us it. We are 
lions in sheep’s clothing of habit, we are hypnotized 
into weakness by our surroundings, and the province 
of Vedanta is the de-hypnotization of the Self.” 

A beautiful allegory is related in the Mundaka 
Upanishad to illustrate this point. “ Like two birds 
.of beautiful golden plumage — inseparable companions 

1 From G. Thibaut’s translation of Sankara’s Sutra 
.Bhashya. 
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— the Jivatman (the individual self) and the Para- 
inatvian (the Universal Self) are pei'ched on the 
branches of the self-same tree. Of those, the one 
(the individual self) tastes of the sweet and bitter 
fruits of the tree, and the other (the Universal 
Self) remains motionless, calmly observing. Titough 
living on the self-same tree, the indiiddual self, 
deluded by the forgetfulness of its divine nature, 
grieves, bewildered by its omi helplessness. And 
when the same one recognizes the worshipful Lord 
as its own true Self, and beholds His glory, it 
becomes free from all grief. Thus, when the 
individual realizes the self-luminous Lord, the cause 
of all causes, it sheds all impurities and realizes its 
identity with the Universal Self.” \ 

In the Chandogiia Upanisliad the question regard- 
ing the essential nature of man or the Self, is 
discussed in the tale of Indra and Virochana wlio 
approached the teaclier Prajapati to gain the 
knowledge of the Self. Prajapati commences his 
instruction with an indication of the nature of the 
Self. “ That Seif which is free from impurities, free 
from old age or death, from hunger or thirst, whose 
desire is true and whose desires come true, that Self 
is to be sought after, that Self is to be enquired about 
and realized. He who. learning about his Self, 
realizes Him. obtains all the worlds and all desires. 

Students of logic maj- condemn this tendency to 
assume that the Self is self-evident and true, on the 
ground that one takes for granted what one is 
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required to prove. Deeper reflection on the subject 
however, would convince one that, after all, it is not 
so illogical. We have ah-eady seen how, logically, 
we must accept the existence of an unchanging 
reality. In virtue of its unchangeability, this reality 
is free from impurities, old age, and death, which are 
the attributes of the mind and the body alone, and 
not of the Self. So the Self in Itself must not only 
be unchangeable, but pure, free, and immortal. 

Now in the story we are told that Indra from 
among the Devas or gods, and Virochana' from 
among the Asuras or demons, approached Prajapati, 
and. after having served him for thirty-two years, 
begged of him’ to teach them the knowledge of the ' 
' Self., Prajapati replied to them : “ The Person that 
is seen in the eye, that is the Self. That is immprtal, 
That is fearless, and That is Brahman.” Then they 
asked, “ Sir, is he the Self who is seen reflected in 
the water or in a mirror ? ” Prajapati gave a clear 
reply that they might inquire further. He said. 

“ He, the Atman, indeed, is seen in all these. Look 
at your own self in the water, and whatever you do 
not understand, come and tell me.” 

They looked at their reflections in water, and when 
asked what they had seen of the Self, they replied, 

“ Sir, we see the Self, we see even the hair and nails.” 
Then Prajapati bade them don their finest clothes 
and look again at their ‘ selves ’ in the water. This 
they did, and when asked what they had seen, they 
replied; “We see the Self, just as we 'are, well 
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■sdorriGd. sxid. in. oixr fiiiGst clotiiGS. ' Prs.js.oati said, 
then, “ The Seif indeed is seen in these. That Seif 
is immortai. feariess. and That is Brahman." 

And they went away, 'pleased at heart. But 
Prajapati, looking after them, said, " Both of -.hem 
departed "without analysing or discriminating, and 
without comprehending the true Self. And whoever 
will follow this false doctrine of the Self n-ill perish." 

]X'o\v Virochana. satisfied that he had knovm the 
Self, returned to the Araras and preached the 
doctrine of the body as Seif. But Indra, on his wav- 
back, realized the uselessness of this knowledge. So 
he thought within himself. "As this Self seems to 
be well adorned when the body is' well adorned, 
well dressed when the body is well dressed, so will 
this .Self be bhnd if the body is blind. lame if tiie 
body is lame, deformed if the body is defonr.eri — 
in fact, this Self will die also v.-hen the body perishes. 

I see no good in such knowledge." So he returned 
to Prajapati and asked for further instruction. 
Prajapati said, " Ke who moves about in dreams, 
enjov-ing and glorified, he is the Self. That is 
immortal, fearless, and That is Brahman. ' 

Pleased at heart. Indra again departed. But 
before he had returned to the Dauas, he reahrcd 
the uselessness of that Knowledge also. He tliouahc 
within himself. "True it is that this Self is not 
blind if the body is blind ; nor lame, nor hurt 
if the body is lame or hurt. But in dreams, too. tins 
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good in this teaching." 

Thus Prajapati takes his disciple stop by .step 
through the long proce.ss of thinking for himself. 
From the roalir.alion that the body cannot bo the 
free, immortal, unchanging Self, India now turns to 
analyse the dream self. For in dreams one attain.^ 
to a purer state of mind, in so far as one experiences 
obiccts through means other than the body and the 
senses. In a way the dream self is above the phy.^ical 
self. But the disciple soon discovc’^:d that this also 
could not bo the true Self. And lie again approached 
Prajapati for further instruction on the matter. 
Prajapati then said, “ When a person is asleep, 
reposing and at perfect rest, dreaming no dreams, 
then he realises the Self. That is immortal and 
fearless, and That is Crohinmi.” Satisfied. Iniha 
went away. But even before he had reached hom(>, 
he felt the uselessness of this knowledge. “ In 
reality,” thought he, “ one docs not know oneself a.s. 
‘This is I’, while asleep. One is not, in fact, 
conscious of any existence. That state is almost an- 
nihilation, I see no good in this knowledge either," 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan comments on this statement 
thus : “ Indra was too much of a psychologist for 
Prajapati. He felt that this- Self, freed from all 
bodily experience, from the shapeless mass of 
dreams, etc., is an objectless and barren fiction. 
.- . . Peel off layer after layer of an onion, and what 
remains ? Nothing. Bradley points out ; ‘ The ego 
that pretends to be anything either before or beyond 
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its concrctf' psychical fillini* is a gross fiction and 
a tm-re tnonstor, and for no purpose admissible. 
f)n this view, in dreamless sleep there is no self 
at ail. Locke declares that every drowsy nod 
f':-;pl(3dc.^ the self theory. ‘ In sleep and trances the 
mind exists not — there, is no time, no succession of 
uieas. To say the mind exists without thinking is 
a contradiction’ (Bcrk61cy’s Works, Vol. 1, p. 34). 
India seein.s to have been an empiricist ages before 
Locke and Berkeley. ‘If the soul in a perfectly 
dreamless sleep thinks, feels and wills nothing, is 
the soul then at all. and if it is, how is it ? ’ asks 
Locke. ‘ How often has the answer been given, that 
if this could happen, the soul would have no being ? 
Why have wo not the courage to say, that, as often 
as this happens, the soul is not ? ’ Indra has the 
courage to declare it. It is indeed destroyed.” ^ 

To explain to Indra that the mind is not the Self, 
because the Self continues to exist without the 
mind, Prajapati wished his disciple to analyse the 
state of deep sleep. And Indra, who had identified 
the mind with the Self through ignorance, discovered 
that he had not known the Self ; for mind is ‘ almost 
annihilated ’ in dreamless sleep. It is -a conclusion 
similar to that of Western rationalists like Bradley, 
Locke, and Berkeley. But these philosophers failed 
to inquire further, and remained satisfied with their 
conclusion — “ To say that the mind exists without 

1 The Philosophy of the Upanishads, by S. Radhakrish- 
nan, pp. 31-2. 
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lilinking is n contradiction, nonsense, nothing.” Indra 

hecaine so much dissali.^hed that he ‘.sought to .know 

tlto Self beyond the mind. For though the mind 

exists not in deep sleep, it being contentles.s and 

(d-»jectie;-s then, there must continue to e.xist .some- 

tiiinj', which holds our expr-rienco.s before and 'dlcr 

sleep. This persisting entity i.s the unchangeable 

uality, the Self. S. Hadhakrishnan rightly remarkt: 

however. ” Devadalta, after good sleep, continues to 

b.- nevadatta. since his experiences unite them- 

■ oive.. to the syslom which c-Ki.^tod at the time 
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one rejoices and is free." He who knows that Self, 
and meditates and realizes that Self obtains all 
worlds and all desires." 


IV 


Study of Con- 
sciousness. 


, The Mandukya Upanishad refers to three states 
of consciousness, and to a Fburlh, 
wliich may^ be termed transcen- 
dental consciousness. From the 
standpoint of the Jiva each state is given a name. 
From the standpoint of Brahman also four corres- 
ponding aspects are conceived. The first is the 
waking state, which is known as Vaisvanara. It is 
characterised by the awareness of things outside, the 
enjoyment of gi'oss objects with the senses, and the 
feeling of identification of consciousness with the 
physical body. This we may call the individual as- 
pect of man. When we consider the universal aspect 
of Brahman as the physical 'world parallel to this 
state of individual consciousness, we call it Virat or 
the Cosmos. It is the totality of all existence : 

Heaven is Plis head, the moon and the sun are His 
eyes, the quarters His ears, the revealed Vedas His 
speech, the air His breath, and the universe His 
heart. The earth touches His feet.” Of the Virat or 
Cosmos, the individual being or Vaisvanara is a part. 

The second is the dreaming state. This aspect of 
consciousness in the individual is known as 
Taijasa. It is aware of internal objects and enjoys 
mental impressions. This is the intermediate stale 
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between waking and deep sleep. The mind is now 
active without the use of the sense-organs and is 
devoid of consciousness of the gross body. Man now 
becomes a mental being. In the universal aspect, 
corresponding to this state of individual conscious- 
ness, Brahman is known as Hiranyagarbha, or 
sometimes simply Brahma, the first born of God — 
the effect God — as distinguished from Isvara, the 
causal God. Hiranyagarbha is the cosmic mind, and 
our individual minds are parts of this universal mind. 

The third of these states is deep sleep, in which 
consciousness is known as Prajna. Here, there is 
cessation of all awareness of the external world, and 
besides, the mind’s self-consciousness ‘ appears to 
be unified under the pall of gloom, and is said to 
be of the form of bliss Man is now free from 
physical consciousness, and the rnind is negated as 
well. We have now reached the veil of ego, the 
causal sheath, so named because the root of all 
consciousness is in the ‘sheath’ of ego. Corres- 
ponding to it, in the universal agject, is Isvara 
oi God, the creator of all beings and all things. 
This Isvara is the Personal God of the Hindus, 
defined as Brahman in association with Maya or 
universal ignorance. But it must be understood 
that, though isvara is the Lord of Maya, He is not 
in any manner affected by Maya. In contrast 
Isvara, Jiva or man is Brahman associated with 
Avidija, individual ignorance, and is bound by 
Isvara, or Brahman in His nersonal asnect. 

5 ‘ ■■ 
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object of ndoration for the devout, who at the same 
time know that Ho is the Soul of their souls, dwelling 
within the siirine of their hearts. 

Tlic Tiiriya, whicli means the Fourth, is the 
tran.scondcntal consciousness. This Turiya is 
identical with pure Atman. The Mandukya Upanl- 
shad dc.-^cribes it thus : “ That wh'ich is not con- 
scious of internal objects, nor of external objects, 
nor of objects in the inlcj-mediary state, and is not 
a negative consciousness ; which is neither conscious 
nor unconscious ; which is unrelated, unperceivable 
beyond all connotations, beyond all thought, 
indefinable, wliose nature is pure self-consciousness, 
beyond relative existence ; which is peaceful, of 
blissful nature and is the One without a second — 
that the wise call Turiya, the Fourth. That is the 
Self. He is to be realized.” Here there is neither 
individual aspect nor universal aspect. Atman is 
Brahman. — “ Thou art That ”. ^ 

I The following table will be helpful in understanding 
the relationship of the states of consciousness, and their 
various c.xpressions in their individual and universal 
aspects : 

Individual Uniw:rsal 

1. Waking . . Vaisuaunra or phy- Cosmos 

sical consciousness 

2. Dream .. Taijasa or subtle Hiranyagarbha, the 

body (mind) Effect God 

3 Sleep . . Prajna or causal Isvara or Brahman 
sheath (ego body) and Maya : (but Lord 
of Maya) 

4. Turiya or Atman-Brahman as set forth in the Great 
S,aying ' Th'ou art That’. 
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V 


In the teachings of the Upanishads, the 

doctrine of identity of Brahman 

Cosmic and with Atman assumes two distinct 

Acosmic Ideals. 

forms following two different 
trends of thought. The first of them is Saprapancha 
or cosmic, and identifies Brahman not only with ihe 
Atman but with the Cosmos. The second is Nish- 
prapanclia or acosmic, as it negates the Cosmos and 
lays stress on the oneness of Brahman and Atman in 
the transcendental state. To these two views may 
be added a third — one merely suggested in the 
Upanishads — that this Brahman or Atman is 


In this connection it may be pointed out that Vedanta 
has three schools of thought, all finding their authority in 
the Vedas. The main distinction between them centres 
round the problem of the relation of man to God. The 
Dvaila, or dualist school expounded by Madhva' believes 
in man and God as eternally separate, related as created 
being and Creator. The Visishtadvaita school, expounded 
by Ramanuja, believes in one Universal Totality, a Whole, 
and man is a part of the Whole. There is unity in differ- 
ence. The Advaita school, expounded by Samkara, be- 
lieves in the complete identity of Atman with Brahman. 
The Upanishads, on the whole, support the philosophy of 
Samkara. 

Sri Ramakrishna harmonises the different schools by 
quoting an old Sanskrit verse, “When I have the cons- 
ciousness that I am the body, I am Thy servant and Thou 
art my Lord. When I identify myself as the individual 
soul. Thou art the Whole and I am Thy part. And .when 
I know my true Self, I am one with Thee.” And the high- 
est truth is this identity. 

Christ also seems to have had the same idea in view 
when at one time he prayed to the “Father in Heaven”. 
Then again he says, “I am the vine, ye are the branches.” 
And the highest truth is taught when he' declares, “ I and 
my Father are one.” ' . 
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Thy staff. Thou existeth everywhere. Thou art 
the dark blue insect. Thou art the green parrot 
with red eyes. Thou art the thunder cloud. Thou 
art the seasons. Thou art without beginning. Thou 
art all-pervading. From Thee has come forth the 
whole universe.” 

On such passages as these, has the philosopher 
Ramanuja based his doctrine of transformation 
{Parinamavada). The world, he declares, is not 
separate from God, but God has transformed Him- 
self as this world. But in so doing. He has not 
exhausted Himself, nor is He affected in any way; 
Thus in the Upanishads we hear this truth : 

Filled with Brahman are the things we sense ; 

Filled with Brahman are the things we sense 
not ; 

From out of Brahman fioweth all that is, 

From Brahman all, yet is He still the same. 

Before discussing Nishprapancha, the second of 
these aspects of identity between Brahman and 
Atman, it may be well to summarize the principles 
to be derived from such passages as vre have quoted 
above. 


1. Brahman is one with At-rzar.. Is the essence, 
the reality, behind the changing phenomena of :he 
universe. He pervades it in the sense that He 
contained, in His infinitnie. -vithin ever^' 
object of this universe. 

2. Finite objects are ' — ■ 

from Brahman, but are B-zhman 
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Thougli Brahman transformed is the universe^ He,, 
tile source, remains unaffected. So, again. Brahman 
includes all within Himself and also transcends all. 
‘‘All existence in the Self and the Self in all 
existence ” — is the purport of these passages. 

Coming now to Nishprapancha, the acosmic 
ideal, its principal teachings can be illustrated by 
referring again to the dialogue between Yaina- 
valk3-a and Maitreyi. In the course of his teaching, 
Yajnavaik5’’a saj's : “ Maitreyi, I have said nothing 
that should frighten or puzzle you. This is the 
truth that has to be realized. When there is duality, 
as it were, one sees the other, one hears the other, 
one touches the othei', one knows the other, one 
welcomes the other. But when the whole is 
recognized as this Self, who is to be seen by whom, 
who is to be known by whom ? That Self is to be 
described only as ‘ Not this ’, ‘ Not that He is 
incomprehensible, for He cannot be comprehended. 
He is imperishable, unattached, unfettered.” 

Other passages in the Upani shads employ the 
figure of claj”^ and its various modifications. “In 
words or speech alone the modification originates 
and exists. In reality there is no such thing as 
modification. It is merely a name, and the clay 
alone is real.” So the universe of name and form 
is in name and form alone. For Brahman is the o.n]y 
reality. On this point the Mundaka Upanishad says 
thus : “ He who has attained the highest knowledge 

becomes one with the Universal Self, freed from 
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Nainarupa — name and form — as the flowing streams 
enter into, and become united with, tlio sea, leaving 
name and form behind.*’ 

Samkara founded his philosophy' of non-dualism 
and the doctrine of Maya upon these teachings of the 
Upanishads. The world, he declares, is a misread- 
ing of God. The finite is a misinterpretation of the 
Infinite. Samkara, liowever, nowhere asserts that 
the world of plurality is non-existent as some of his 
Western interpreters declare. According to him, 
the world ‘ is ’ and ‘ is not As lie says, it is not 
non-existent ‘ like the son of a barren woman It 
is real as long as wo experience it in relative 
consciousness ; the while it is experienced, it 
possesses an empirical reality'. It is unreal only 
when obliterated in the absolute consciousness.. 

What then is the underlying truth of the relation 
between the world of finite objects and Brahman 
as revealed in the Upanishads ? Two doctrines 
seem to prevail among the philosophers of India — 
Parinamavada or the doctrine of transformation 
as pi'opounded by Ramanuja, and Vivartavada or 
the doctrine of superimposition and the theory of 
Maya as held by Samkara. In the one the universe 
is an emanation from Brahman, and in that sense 
all is Brahman. In the other, the universe of 
appearance is superimposed upon Brahman. As we 
see the snake on the rope, so do we see the universe 
on Brahman. The reality is Brahman — the One 
without a second. 
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iv/n interpretations of reality have been 
variofisly understood by Western scholars, who have 
ofh'ii khvUified tiiem \vith pantheism and illusionism 
respect iv('ly. 

V» e have already noted that the thcoi'y of Maya 
is not illusionism : for the world of phenomena 
possesses nti empirical reality, though not an abso- 
lute one, and is therefore neither false nor 
absolutely real. It has a kind of intermediate 
existence — it 'is' and ‘is not*. 

Is then liie llicory of emanation identical with 
pantheism ? Panthei.‘;m may be defined as the 
identification of God with Nature. The sum-total 
of this universe is. according to it, identical with 
God. Nowhere in tlic Upanishads is to be found such 
an identification. It is said that God has become 
transformed as lliis universe, and yet He remains 
tlie same as before, for He is not only immanent 
but also transcendent. This transcendental aspect 
of God is emphasized again and again nearlj^ every- 
where in tlie UpunisJiads. This intez'pretation can 
in no respect be regarded as pantheism. 

Furthermore, when it is declared that all is Brah- 
man, this ‘all* is not what we sense or pez-ceive. 
The universe is in roalitj'' an emanation from Him, 
and Ho is the indwelling Spirit in every object of 
the universe. We can comprehend this truth about 
the emanation and the indwelling of Spirit only 
after gaining what is known as the mystic experi- 
ence or intuition of Brahman. 
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Which of these two doctrines then is the actual 
“teaching of the Upanisfiads ? The answer to this 
-question is that they favour neither the one nor the 
other of these apparently antagonistic interpreta- 
tions of Reality, though both of these can be 
deduced from them. The truth is that these Vedic 
scriptures did not in any sense attempt to propound 
a set of systematic doctrines. The sages were 
-entirely satisfied with their mystic experiences and 
accorded simple utterance to what was revealed to 
them while they were in that state. And these mystic 
•experiences, if compared, will reveal rather harmony 
than discord. In these revelations we find a 
philosophy and process of experience rather than 
a philosophy of doctrines. And as we analyse 
this process, we find that the primary step in the 
•search for reality is the negation or denial of all 
-external objects of experience. The Atman is 
neither ‘this’ nor ‘that ’ — Neti Neti Atma. As the 
•sages became deeply absorbed in meditation, as 
they rose above physical perception, above the 
subtle and causal ‘sheaths’, this universe' of finite 
objects and the universe of ideas were obliterated 
from their consciousness, and there remained the 
One Existence without a second. “ Who is there to 
see whom ? Who is there to know whom ? ” “ The 
knower of Brahman becomes verily Brahman." 
Time, space and causation, which are the conditions 
of experiencing the objective universe, cease to 
exist when one is in that state. 
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On return from this unitar^^ consciousness, a 
mystic, ilkmiined in regard to the nature of the 
abiding reahty. may be either in the normal state of 
consciousness, or in Bhavarmikha — an intermediate 
state in which he has the empirical as well as tlie 
transcendental consciousness. 

In the normal state he perceives finite objects, 
and is aware that this finitude is a misreading of 
the Infinite. Behind every finite object lies the 
Infinite, the indwelling Spirit. Sri Eamakrishna 
illustrates this state by the example of a man 
who has seen that inside all pillows is cotton. Ke 
does not actually see the cotton afterwards., but 
rather sees the pillow cases, and yet he knows that 
cotton is inside the cases of pillows of all forms and 
sizes. 

In Bhavamukha, the intermediate state, the 
mystic may have an empirical consciousness of the 
objective universe, but he is also aware of the 
Ananda. the blissful Brahman vibrating in all. To 
illustrate this also Sri Eamakrishna makes use of an 
analog^’',' this time of wax dolls. The dolls may be 
of various forms and sizes, but one sees the wax 
assmrdng these forms and sizes. Thus does the 
mystic see Brahman assuming many forms and 
names. But he sees with never-failing \dsion that 
all is Bra'mnan. 

Both these doctrines, then, find their authority 
and truth in the Upanishads, yet neither in itself . 
gives the whole truth about reality. 
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Concerning types of knowledge, the Mundaka 
Upanishad speaks in specific terms: 
Sowledle. “There are two kinds of know- 

ledge — the lower or Apara, and 
the higher or Para. Intellectual understanding of the 
scriptures, phonetics, the code of rituals, grammar, 
etymology, prosody and astronomy, and the different 
brantihes of science and art, form the lower know- 
ledge. The higher knowledge is that by which is 
realized and attained the imperishable Truth.” 

The lower knowledge, being of the intellect and 
the senses, is limited to the objective world of 
experience. Empirical knowledge is concerned with 
the finite alone. Brahman or Atr.z:i. which Li 
‘ unseen but seeing, unheard but hearinc. unperceived 
but perceiving, unknown but Imowing \ cannot 
be made the object of empirical knc 3d ge. And 
yet the culmination of wisdom L? rke knowledge 
of Brahman. In the Chandcj\z Z'pcr.-.zhfic v. . 
read of Uddalaka enquiring c; ids s-:r. Svetak* ' 

■ “ Have you inquired abon: Smowledge • v 

which we hear the unheard. c~ “nic- 


ceive the unperceived, by — — t.-.i- kre-. 
unknown ? ” 
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orudilion is the Atman attained,” declares the 
Katlia Upaiiisliad. And the Taittiriya Uvanishad 
describes the Atvmn as “That from which 
speech along with the mind turns away not able 
to apprehend.” 

This Para-vidya or the higher knowledge, which 
I'ovcals to us the unknown, is neither an objective 
knowledge nor a subjective experience in the sense 
of mental cognition or feeling as understood in the 
West; it is rather ‘being’ and ‘becoming’. ‘'A 
knower of Brahman becomes verily Brahman.” 
Metaphysically, it is the Nirvikalpa knowledge 
in which the three categories of empirical know- 
ledge — the knower, the object of knowledge ajid 
the process of knowledge — are transcended. It 
is identical with Tnriya or consciousness in its 
pristine, transcendental condition. But it is to be 
distinguished specially from the degeneration of 
consciousness into a condition of blankness ; for it 
is a state of illumination. The following description 
of the transcendental state makes this point 
clear : “ This indescribable, ineffable, supreme joy 
is perceived as — This is That. How can I ex- 
press That ? Is That a borrowed light, or does 
It shine by Itself ? There the sun does not shine, 
nor the moon, nor the stars, nor lightning, nor 
fire. That shining, ' every other object shines. 
It is the light of That that gives light unto 
all.” By the practice of Yoga or spiritual discipr 
fines man attains to this state of transcendental 
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own beintt. Behind liie .•nninrU’:' of life i;- thif 
urt’c to i;nov.' the Self. Kven when one ‘tiur.fde.s 
blindly for life, to find love and liappine. and 

to {tather knowledge, one i.^ in reality moved 
by Hull ur/ie. 

The naUtre of the Self is Sni or Kxi.slence, Chd 
or knowledRC, and Ajiatidn or Bli.ss and Love. Some 
philosophers of the Wc.st, having canphl a pliinp.'^e 
of the true Self of man, have concluded that we 
realir.o the ideal of life by perfectly cNpressinp, Hu; 
infinite throufili the finite. So in the West there 
is a universal tendency to find and cxprc.ss God in 
the finite universe, — to revel in a creative appre- 
ciation of His joy through the body, the senses, 
the mind and all external material forms. Tlii.s 
romantic ideal would, no doubt, be pleasing and 
comforting to those who know of no other b)is.s 
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Kut svK'h a rcalii’utiou of life has all the liraitations 
of a purely sensational and sense-bound philosophy ; 
it oilers nothing to heal the sores a))d sufferings of 
tlie '.nner man. It is. in effect, an effort to idealize 
the real, to compromise our weaknesses and our 
failures, and not atr attempt to realize ‘the real 
miture of the Self. The sa^es of the VviiKis^tacU. 
on the other haitd. point out that man is in reality 
the Infinite Self, and that his attempt to express his 
real nature tlirouph the finite is necessarily a mis- 
directed effort prompted by ig^norancc. Foi the 
lauaite. declare these sapes. can never be expressed 
through the finite, and the aim of all the strup§les 
of life is to learn just this. 

The vanity of earthly life is brought home to the 
mind ef man wiien the experience of repeated laiUu'es 
teaches him that within the limits of life itself no 
solution of its riddle can be discovered, and that 
it is folly to ivope for infinite happiness, infinite 
knowledge and immortality in the life of the body 
arid the senses. It is then that he tvtvns to the 
Source of all lipht. happiness, and existence— -his own 
true Self, And by knowing the Self through tho 
process of ‘ being ’ and ‘ becoming ’ It. he attains the 
supreme goal of life. For he realizes the trans- 
cendental Self which is Sat, Existence t Chh, Know- 
ledge t and Ananda, Bliss or Love. 

This in brief is the teaching of the Ui.-'anishads 
with reference to what we might realize upon this 
earth aird in this life. 
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VII 

In all beings exists the Self. “ In the heart of 

all — whatever there is in the uni- 
Difference in the verse — abides the Lord, declares 

degree of Its jsa TJvanishad. He who has 

]Manifestati6n. 

attained the highest wisdom by 
rising above the differences which exist in the 
sphere of name and form, perceives only sameness 
where another would perceive infinite diversity. 
From the absolute point of view, no difference exists 
in beings and things ; but empirically, with refer- 
ence to this world, there is difference and diversity 
between one individual and another. But this 
empirical difference is not, however, one of kind 
but only one of degree in which the Atman is 
manifested. In fact beings are higher or lower 
according to the degree of manifestation of the 
higher reality. The Self exists equally in all, 
but all do not exist equally in It, since It is not 
revealed equally to all. Here in the teachings of 
the Upanishads is suggested a probess of evolution not 
of l^e Self but of the forms of life as they increa- 
singly reveal the nature and the power of the Self. 

This idea is made clear in the following passage 
of the Aitareya Aranydka : “ He who knows the 
gradual unfoldment of the Self in him, obtains for 
himself a greater development. There are herbs 
and trees and animals, and he knows the Self 
gradually unfolding in them. For in herbs and trees 
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man. The soul in its real nature is, as we have 
soon, free and divine, and for man .freedom comes 
witli this knowledge of his true Self. Submerged 
in ignorance, man considers himself finite, bound 
and miserable. So bondage lies in ignorance, and 
freedom in dissipating it by the knowledge of the 
Self and in realizing one’s time nature. Moksha is 
just this recognition of one’s divine Self, and not a 
transformation into something else. It is the 
discovery of the truth that has always been. 

The Chandogya Upanishad brings out this fact 
as follows ; “ As people ignorant of the presence of 
a golden treasure, which has been hidden under- 
ground, may walk over it again and again and yet 
never find it, so all beings, though every moment 
living in Brahman, never find Him, for he is 
hiddpn by a covering of ignorance.” Again 
the same Upanishad says : “ Brahman is the Self 
within, untouched by any deed, ageless and 
deathless, free from grief, free from hunger and 
thirst. The etheric centre within the heart, where 
dwells Brahman, is like a boundary which separates 
That from the mundane world. The day and the 
niglft do not cross that boundary, nor old age, nor 
death ; neither grief, nor pleasure, nor good, nor 
«vil deeds reach That. All evil shuns That, 
because That is free and can never be touched 
by any impurity.” ■’ ■ 

Thus, despite our ignorance, the pure; perfect, 
.divine nature of the Atman remains quite unaffected. 
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Similarly, Christ has said, “ The light shinelh in 
•darkness and the darlcness comprehendeth it not ” ; 
“ Know ye the truth, and the truth shall mai;c you 
free ’’ : and “ The Kingdom of God is at hand, watch 
and pra^^’' 

One Indian philosopher has defined Moksha as 
Svarajyasiddhi or the attainment of one’s own 
kingdom. The exact nature of this state of 
liberation cannot be defined in rational terms, for 
it is identical with the supra-rational Tvyiya or 
transcendental consciousness. But that it is not a 
negative state of existence is certain. It is always 
described as infinite and inefTable joy of a po.sitive 
type, ‘realizable, yet not to be expressed. To define 
is to limit, but this state is illimitable, infinite. 

In the Upanishads the state of Moksha or libera- 
tion is described as I'ealization of our oneness with 
Brahman. In the woi'ds of the Mundaka Upanishad, 
“ As the flowing rivers enter into the sea, losing 
their names and forms, even so the wise man, 
freed from name and form, attains the supreme 
Divine Being. Verily, he who knows Brahman 
becomes Brahman. No one ignorant of Brahman 
is ever born in his family. Such a knower of 
Brahman overcomes evil. He passes beyond all 
sorrow. Freed from the fetters of the heart, he 
becomes immortal.” 

The Upanishads do not recognize the absolute 
reality of the individual - self. The ■ individuality 
avhich we so fondly cling to in this life, and hope to 
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retain tlirough eternity, is in reality derived from 
ovir identification, through ignorance, of the 
At nifni— the eternal Subject— witli the non-self. 
When the Self identifies itself with body, mind or 
senses, it appears as an individual being. In com- 
mon oxjjerionce too we discern that. Though we are 
clinging to our individual bodies, we are losing them 
from moment to moment in the process of change 
that is continuall3'' at work. The Atman, which is 
changeless, is tlic real man. Our true individuality 
lies in It, and in It alone we find the fullest expres- 
sion of our being. 

Moksha may be attained in this life, or it maj’- 
be reached after death. Both these forms of 
liberation are recognized in the Uvanishads. The 
first one is called Jivanmnkli or freedom attained 
in this life. For the man who has reached Self- 
knowledge through transcendental consciousness, 
the vision of the world has changed into the vision 
of Reality or Brahman. He is called the ‘ living 
free ’. For -'such a man delusion has vanished 
for ever. He is free from selfish desires, for the 
sense of want is annihilated in him once for all 
by the ineffable experience of Self-realization. 
His only delight is now in God or the Self, for he 
is trulj'- conscious of ‘ living, moving, and having 
his being in God ’. And the transcendental intuition 
which has brought him the realization 'of his oneness 
with God, gives him also the realization of the same 
God in all beings. His life, therefore, becomes- 
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■one of service in the light of the knowledge of the 
■one Self and one God in all. 

The second form of liberation is called Videha 
Mukti, or freedom after death. Ija this the man 
concerned realizes the highest knowledge of the Self 
and its identity with Brahman only at the time of 
death. This, however, can be achieved only if one 
has disciplined and prepared oneself all through life, 
with this as the only aim. Liberation, whether it is 
gained in life itself or after death, puts an end 
to re-birth once for all. 

Moksha is, therefore, a stopping of the wheel of 
birth and death, cutting asunder the thread of 
ignorance by the sword of knowledge. Hence this 
state is identical with immortality. 

The ideal of immortality as taught in the Vpani- 
shads does not imply a continuous existence of the 
individual after death but rather the fact that the 
true Sel:^ is unborn and undying. It is said in 
the Katha Upanishad : “ The Self, the Knower, is 
neither born or dies. This ancient One is unborn, 
eternal, everlasting. This ancient One is never 
destroyed even when the body dies. If the slayer 
thinks he slays, if the slain thinks he is slain, 
'neither of them knows. He slays not, nor is He 
slain. Subtler than the subtle, greater than the 
great, t^is Atman dwells in the hearts of all. 
.He who is free from desire and free from grief, 
with his mind and senses purified, beholds the glory 
of the Self.” 
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The question is not whether the soul continues 
its existence after death or not ; for, as it is 
affirmed bj^ the Vpanishads, the Self is neither 
born, nor does It die. That which has birth 
musti^ also have death. On this point, Swami 
Vivekananda says ; 

“ I am studying a book ; page after page is being 
read and turned over. Who changes ? Who comes 
and goes ? Not I, but the book. This whole Nature 
is a book before the soul ; chapter after chapter is 
being read and turned over, and every now and 
then a scene opens. That is read and turned over. 
A fresh one comes but the soul is ever the same — ■ 
eternal. It is Nature^ that is changing, not the 
soul of man. This never changes. Birth and death 
are in Nature, not in you. Yet the ignorant are 
deluded.' Just as we under delusion think that the 
sun is moving and not the earth, in exactlj* tire 
same waj*- we think that we are dying, and not 
Nature. These are all, therefore, hallucinations, 
just as it is a hallucination when we think that the 
fields are moving and not the railway train. Exactly 
in the same manner is the hallucination of birth 
and death.” 

So immortality is not continuity in lime, but 
participation, bj’- knowledge of identity, in the con- 
sciousness and entity of the eternal Divine. Tlirough 
ignorance we identifj^ ourselves with bodj' and 

1 Within the category of Nature is also classified tire 
body, mind, and senses, for these are not the Self. 
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Clio ; throufih ijinonnico wi* tiiink nur.^clvc.'^: U> bo 
.'-\sbject to binli :md donth. Wjiji tlio down of 
knowlcdfic wo reoliro oiir ino* Holf wliich i-' 
rococnir.cd as idonuo;'.! with tho Sunroino Divinity, 
and with this rcali/ation. wo are ridoa; oti from ih,.' 
wheel of birth and death. 

But so lonj: as the stale of iiu'.oiance hisi , .and 
the concomitant idontincatjon with the non-S'df con- 
tinues. we have *<i undergo birth atui doitli, that 
is. we rom.am .subject to the l.aws of }\tr-:iut and 
the woes of mortality. This is the doctrine <'f 
reincarnation propounded by the Ifpiniisiair*.-. In 
the words of tlie Owndotjun l/pfunsiuid, '* Tlio.-o 
who depart from this world, willunit b.avir.tt 
realized the Self, find no freedom in all iho van Id.-;, 
while those who deptirt, havinp realized tlie Self, 
find freedom everywhere.” 


IX 


Karma and 
Reincarnation. 


The Brihadaranyaka Upanishud furni.shes a clear 
explanation of the problem of 
death and reincarnation. Wc read 
in it ; “ When the body grows 

weak either through sickness or old age, the 
departing soul separates iksclf from the body as a 
mango or a fig is separated from its stalk, and 
hastens to begin another life. When that .soul, 
having sunk into weakness, is about to make its 
journey to another world, and appears to be no 
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longer conscious, then it gathers its senses raroimd it 
and lives for a while within the heart. No more 
does it see any external form or colour. Then the 
point of the heart is lighted by the light of the soul, 
and by that light it departs either through the eye 
or the skull, or through other apertures of the body. 
Wlien it thus departs, life departs with it, and when 
life departs, the rest of the senses and vital ipirits 
also depart. The soul is conscious, and with con-, 
sciousness it goes to the next world. And the 
impressions of its knowledge and the deeds of this 
life follow it. As a caterpillar, having reached the 
end of a blade of grass, takes hold of another blade 
of grass and then draws itself together towards it, 
so does the soul, after having given up this present 
body, take hold of another body, and draw itself 
together towards it. 

“ This Self is indeed Brahman. But because of 
Its association and identification with limiting 
adjuncts. It appears to consist of intellect, mind, 
sight, and hearing ; of different elements such as 
earth, water, air, ether, and fire ; of desire and no 
desire ; of anger and no anger ; of right and wrong ; 
and of all other things. As his deeds and thought 
in fact are, so does he appear to become. A man 
of good deeds becomes good ; a man of bad deeds, 
bad. He becomes pure by pure deeds, impure by 
evil deeds. 

“ As is a person’s desire, so is his will ; as is his 
will, so is his deed ; as is his deed, so will he reap. 
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To whatever object a man’s mind is attached, to 
that he goes with the impressions of his deeds. 
And after having enjoyed the results of his deeds in 
the other world, he returns from that world to 
this world of action. Such is the case with the man 
who desires and has not yet attained the knowledge 
of Self.” 

Our future life is thus guided by our deeds and 
■our desires in the present life. The law of Karma 
essentially means that our actions produce results 
in two ways — in the first place as effects in the 
shape of happiness and sorrow we reap, and in the 
next place as actions producing impressions on our 
minds, the sum total of which forms our character. 
And our next life is determined by^ our character 
formed in the present. In the words of the Chan- 

■ dogya Upanishad : “ Those whose conduct has been 
good will attain good birth ; but those whoso con- 
duct is evil will verily attain evil birth.” 

Two paths there are by which souls travel after 

■ death — one known as Pitriyana or the path of the 
Fathers, and the other as Devayana or the path of 
the Gods. He who goes by the path of Pitriyana, 
after enjoying the fruits of his good deeds in the 
Lokas or heavenly regions, returns to earth. These 

■ heavenly regions are called Bhogabhumi or places 
in which one enjoys the fruits of one’s deeds. This 
• earth is Karmahhumi or the region of action where 
we make our future through our deeds ; and it is 
also the place where we finally realize our freedom- 
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V.'e arc bound to reincarnate again and again 
until, through kno'.vledge. we ultimately become 
tree. According to the Upzv.ishcds no soul “.iii 
ho io?t. 

Kg v.'hn travels by DevcycT.a does not return to 
this worid but graduaih' attains itr.owiedge and 
troecom in the Brc'uTnclohc. This process is known 
as Krcv:c.m.nk:i or gradual ilberation. But for him 
wrio gains the knowledge of the Self in this ver^- 
I;:c. freedom from the wheel of birth and death, 
becomes possible in this tvorld itself'. In the words 
of the Briiicdcran'jakc Upcnis'ncd : “ vThen. ali the 
desires of the heart are destroyed a: the dawn of 
the knowledge of Brc'nmcn. the mortal 'oecomes im- 
mortal : then man attains Brahtnan even in this life. 
And as the slough of a s-nake lies cast sway on an 
ant-hill, so lies the body. The Spirit, disembodied 
and immortal, becomes united with Brahmari. 

If a man realizes the Self as one with the bliss- 
ful Bren me a. w.hat desire is left to impel him to 
assume the frailties and vreaknesses of the body ? 
One who realizes the Self residing within this frail 
body as one with Brchman. is verily Brahman. 
Ail the worlds are within him. and he is in ail 
the worlds. Those who realize this truth oi 
Bra'nmap. become immorral. Others, ignorant of tne 
glory- of this Self, remain within the bonds of b-rth, 
and death, and v'erily- that is misery. 

- A third path, which leads to the joriess re^o:^ of 
1216 souls, xs slso inszitioiisd. in. Ins cn— nssjocc*. 
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“ They who know the Self as the life of life, the 
eye of the eye, the ear of the ear, the mind of the 
mind, they indeed know the ancient primeval Brah- 
man. By the purified mind alone can this be known. 
He who sees difference goes from death to death. 

“ Let a man, after he has heard about this Self, 
meditate on Him in order to attain wisdom. He 
must give up all vain talk, for that is particularly 
fatiguing to the organ of speech. 

“ This glorious, unborn Self, who is the intelligence 
of the intellect, who is surrounded by the senses, 
who is the ruler and lord of all, resides within the 
sanctuary of the heart. He is not touched by any 
deed ; neither does He become great by great 
works, nor belittled by evil woi’ks. He is the ruler, 
the .lord, the protector of all. He is like a bridge 
which crosses the ocean of the miseries of the v/orld. 

“ The .Brahmins, desiring to know Him, stud5'’ the 
Vedas, offer sacrifices, and practise penance. Know- 
ing Him one becomes a seep. Desiring to know Him 
alone, they take to the life of renunciation. Desiring, 
Him alone, they give up all other desires.” 


X 


We have learned that the highest freedom is 
Spiritual attained through knowledge of the 

Disciplines and real Self. It is identical with the- 
Ethical Life. realization of our oneness with 

Brahman, who, in the words of the Brihadaranyaka 
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Vpanishod, ‘ is far above hunger and thirst, above 
sorrow and confusion, above old age and death’. 
We have also learned that the Self, in Its true 
nature, is free, divine and pure, and that ignorance 
only hides this true nature of It. Just so does the 
Bible also declare, “ The Light shineth in darkne.ss ; 
and tlie darkness comprehendeth it not.” (Gospel 
according to St. John.) 

Tin’s idea of a Self, pure and undefiled, which is 
tfio basis of (he teachings in the Upanishads, is to be 
found in every religion. In the Old Testament, for 
o.vample, Adam, the first-born, was pure, but this 
purity was obliterated by his own evil deeds. And 
tJic very essence of Christian teachings is that the 
lost paradise may be recovered, that one’s lost in- 
nocence may be regained, that the pristine purity 
of the soul may return, and that the Kingdom of 
Heaven lies within. Similarly, the Buddhist con- 
ception of Nirvana denotes a state beyond the world 
of relative objects ; and the whole philosophical 
system of the Buddhists revolves about rediscovering 
that state of bliss. And so the Moksha or liberation 
of the Upanishads is only another instance of the cry 
of man in Ijis misery for help to find the bliss he 
has lost and to rid himself of his present state of 
helplessness and restless striving. 

Since the veil of ignorance covers the perfection 
of the Self, spiritual disciplines are necessarj'^ for 
removing that evil. With their help the light of 
knowledge begins to shine on the aspirant, and he 

C '' 
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3 ccome? ‘perfect even :is our Father in fieaven is 
jcrfect Tiiese disciplines consist in Iht' observance 
if moral laws and the practice of Vopr!. 

In the West as well as in the East, tiiis teaching,' 
is often misunderstood by some. I'liey a' 1: if 
man is pure and divine by nature, may he not 
dispense with moral oblittations ? In this connection 
it is interesims: to note ho’.v Sri Kamakrishna, i!ie 
holy prophet of Daksluneswar. treated a man v.'ho 
po.^ed as a Vcdantx-l and at the same lime led a 
bad life. Wlien advi.-ed by the saRe to lenin .-elf- 
control before a.spinnc to bo a Vcdaniist, the man 
replied. “ I am divmc and pure. My actions do not 
affect me. Tncre is no evil, for evil is but an 
illusion." At thi.'^. Sri Ramakrishna indipnanlly 
romaikcd, “ I de.'pise such teachings. Never rupport 
your weaknes- by quoting the scripturo.^," Tiie 
truth of the matter is that, though man is diviiv*, 
his real nature is hid in ignorance. Perfect ob.-er- 
vance of moral principles and perfect sc-If-controi 
are the only means by which the veil of ignorance 
can be removed. Ethical conduct is the very baeds 
of sDiritual life, but it is not the whole of religion. 
The' UpavdrJiadc declare that when the transcend- 
ental level of consciousness is reached and mr-.n 
realizes his Divinity, he rises above all laws. “ Ke 
is not afflicted by the thought. ‘TThy have I 
, - sood. whv have I committed 

sin ? ' The immortal is beyond b-oth. bt-yond 
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But again we must remember that though he is 
. above all laws, his nature has been so transformed 
that he has become the very embodiment of good- 
ness. No evil can be done by a man who has had 
• such an experience. Swami Vivekananda has beauti- 
fully described the state of such a saint in the 
following words : “ Even if he lives in the body 
and works incessantly, he works only to do good ; 
his lips speak only benediction to all ;-his hands do 
only good works ; his mind can think only good 
thoughts ; his presence is a blessing wherever he 
goes. He is himself a living blessing. Such a 
man will, by his very presence, change even the most 
wicked persons into saints. Can such men do any 
evil, can they do wicked deeds ? There is, you must 
' remember, all the difference of pole to pole between 
realization and mere talking.” 

What then of the charge that the Upanishads 
contain no systematic ethical teachings ? It is 
urged that, if there is but one existence, and if all 
beings form one unity, there can be no possibility of 
relations between men, and as a consequence, moral 
laws will lose all meaning. But this idea of unity 
of existence, far from being a weakness, is the only 
basis upon which true ethical life is possible. If 
men were really so separated from each other that 
the gulf between them could not be bridged, the 
ethical ideal of love would be meaningless. For, if 
the experience of separate individual selves is an 
abiding fact, then each man would always live for 
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liimself alone, without any -regard for the good of 
others, as he is actually doing now in his state of 
ignorance. Through the ideal of unity we learn the 
truth that by loving others we love ourselves, and 
that by hating others we hate ourselves. ‘\Love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” is a precept we first find in 
the Updnislicids, and later echoed by Buddha and 
re-echoed by Christ. You are asked to love your- 
neighbour as yourself, for verily he is your.;eI/. 

Thus morality, which differs in its ozp.'e'.'ao'. 
in different countries and among differo.-;'; pcopJe- 
has this single definition : Whatever ; i;-, 

towards unity with God and all being.-, aod 

whatever draws us away from this o" 


is evil. 

Though the absolute truth cor/'.-y. 
oneness which we have been db'X" 'g. 'i/r. 


world of relativity the ordinary' v. 

from the realization of this ur.liy, 
have thus their value in as much s; ' '"v - o'v.o; 
leads us to the perception of the sv -cryx 
oneness, which is identical with 

In this book it has been wyr.yy, oyer, 
kgain that the divine nature of voi •; ; o.-, 
ignorance, and that kmov/ledge 
This knowledge is not esserv. .5. , y '.r. 
mastery of some abstruse 00c 

but is rather identical wii- otic o'.-xoo', 0; ' ' 
and ‘ becoming -^nd the eaeg'.hr - y-y-g 
‘ becoming ’ is the trar^er:o<' rx. of cor 


y 

row. 
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natiin,', which is made possible by ‘the renewal cf 
our minds , in Ihe words of St. Paul, and by what the 
Upanishad!; denondnate as ‘self-control’ or check 
nf .selfish dc.sirc.s, pa.ssions and impulses. This ideal 
of .self-control i.s .summed up in the Katha Upamshad 
;i.< follow.s ; " Know the body to be the chariot, the 
intellect the charioteer, the mind the reins, the 
Self the lord in the chariot. The senses are the 
hor.sc.s, the objects their road. He who 'has no 
control over his mind and is without discrimination, 
permits Jii.s scnse.s to become unmanageabld like 
untamed horses. But ho who is discriminative and 
whose mind is restrained, controls his senses like 
trained horses. The man who has a discriminative 
intellect for his charioteer, and a well regulated 
m'ind for the reins, reaches the end of the journey, 
the supremo abode of Vislimi, the all-pervading One. 
Tliis Self, hidden in all beings, reveals not Him self 
unto all ; but lie is comprehended by the pure ones 
nf sharpened and purified intellect.” 

A purified intellect implies essentially inner 
purity of both heart and mind, and also the proper 
regulation of outer conduct in the light of moral 
principles as a means to that end. Certain injunc- 
tions concerning the ways of attaining this purity of 
heart are scattered throughout these sci'iptures. In 
the ■ Taittiriya Upanishad we read : “ One should 
observe the following : Ti'uthfulness in word, deed ' 
and thought ; self-denial and the practice of 
austerity ; self-control and poise ; performance of 
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the everj'day duties of life with a cheerful heart and 
unattached mind. Above all follow the way of 
truth — speak the truth. Perform your •duties. 
Deviate not from the path of good. Revere great- 
ness. Do only such actions as are blameless. 
Always show reverence to those who are superior 
and gi’eat. Give no gifts wilhout love and rever- 
ence, but give in plenty with joy, with humility 
and with compassion. If at any time there is 
anj- doubt with regard to right conduct, follow 
those great souls who are guileless, who are 
of good judgment and who are devoted to the 
truth.” 

Inner purity is achieved by complete self-abnega- 
tion, as by it we free ourselves from all selfish and 
personal desires. Detachment from the lower self 
or ego, and attachment to the higher Self or love 
of God, are the fruits of a moral life. Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan has beautifully expressed this truth in the 
following v/ords : “ If a man’s desire is the flesh, he 
becomes an adulterer ; if things of beauty, an artist ; 
if God, a saint.” 

The fact is that until one has conquered his 
desires, the truth cannot shine in him. The Kaiha 
Upaniskad points out these truths when it says : 
“ The good is one thing, and different indeed is the 
pleasant. These two, having different ends, engage 
men differently. It is well for him v/ho chooses the 
good ; he who chooses the pleasant misses the 
true goal.” 

■ 7 
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Giving up of fleshly desires means in the end the 
renimciation of ‘me’ and ‘mine’. Swami Viveka- 
nanda expresses himself thus on this point ; “ 
is the -vvatchword of all ethical codes ? ‘ Not I but 

Thou ■ ; and this ‘ I ’ is the outcome of the Infinite 
behind, tiying to manifest Itself in the outside 
world. This little ‘ I ’ is the result, and it will have 
to go back and join the Infinite, its own nature. 
Every time you say, ‘ Not I, my brother, but thou ', 
3'ou are trying to go back, and every time you say, 

‘ I and not thou ’, 3mu take the false step of tiying 
to manifest the Infinite through the sense-world. 
That brings struggle and evil into the world, but 
after a time renunciation must come, eternal 
renunciation. The little ‘ I ’ is dead and gone. Wh}’’ 
care , so much for this little life ? All these vain 
desires of living and enjoying this life, here or in 
some other place, bring death.’’ 

As a parallel to this idea may be mentioned fine 
central teaching of Christ : “ For whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it ; and whosoever will lose 
his life for my sake shall find it.” 

XI 

For the realization of the truth of God in our 
own souls, the sages have pres- 
Spiritual cribed three steps, namely Sravana 

Consciousness. 

or hearing, Manana or reflection. 

and Nidhidhyasana or meditation. We must first 

\ - 
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hear of the truth of God and of the Atman, and we 
must hear this truth from one unto whom it has been 
revealed. Great stress is laid upon the necessity of 
seeking a Gum or teacher, one who is a living 
embodiment of the ideal. Samkara has rightly 
said ; “ Rare and blessed is the combination of those 
three — human birth, desire for freedom, and 
association with a holy man.” In all Indian scrip- 
tures an aspirant after spiritual enlightenment is 
strongly advised to associate himself with a holy 
man and to revere him. In the Katha Upanishad 
we read : “ Wonderful must be the teacher and 
wonderful must be the pupil.” “ He that hath a 
teacher alone knows,” declai-es the Chandogya 
Upanishad. 

But hearing is not enough. No true teacher 
demands a blind acceptance of his teaching. ' We 
must reflect in order to 'gain intellectual conviction, 
of what we learn. The study of logic or of science 
aids us in reflection, and independent philosophical 
thinking trains the mind. But this mental training 
must be finally supplemented by meditation. 

Our imperfections are caused by ignorance, and 
right knowledge alone can dissipate or destroy this 
ignorance. These imperfections are immediate 
experiences, and they cannot therefore be removed 
by mere intellectual awareness of the true Self ; 
another immediate experience is required to destroy 
the present relative experience of imperfection. 
And that is the real meaning of .describing religion 
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as realization or experience. The surest mcsns 
towards this realization or immediate perception 
of the truth of the Self apd God is the habit of 
meditation. 

The highest form of this meditation as stated in 
the Upanishads is concentration upon the truth 
‘Aham Brahmasmi ' — ‘ I am Bralivian This is the 
Absolute Brahman which is one with our inner Self 
— a truth that has been stated and restated in these 
pages. But the exact nature of the special form 
of meditation cannot be understood unless it is 
learned under a competent teacher. In the Upani- 
shads we discover only hints regarding the various 
methods of meditation. Hence the exact method 
can be learned only through the right kind of 
instruction. From the Guru, then, we must first 
heai'' and learn to reflect and meditate, for without 
him we remain in ignorance. 

In these scattered hints upon the subject of medi- 
tation, the Upanishads point to the heart of man as 
the inner sanctuary where dwells the Supreme 
Brahman. That is the central trpth of the v/hole 
bod3' of these scriptures. As aids to meditation, tiie 
Upmiishads have accepted various • objects as 
symbols of Brahman, and of these the mystic 
syllable ‘ Om ’ is the most important. The following 
passage from the Mundaka Upanishad brings out 
the importance of this syllable : “ Having taken 

what is taught in the Upanishads as the bow, affix 
to it the arrow -sharpened by devotional worship. 



Tl'.e hij,!'. I'.tvrii’v qiudity :'nd nortic iv;‘Uiy tj{ 

llu.-.-i; :inci<'iU l!uh;’.n .'-frivdini';' 

Ihe LsK r.nry 

rrrfcrtion of liip c:innoi r-dcoiK’-luly be cvmveyi'd lev 
I pr-nisliua-^. rc-fider tina'-quidnlixl vilb 

’ Sar.skril, an ancivnl and nbsolelc* lanuvK'Ke diiV.cv'.it. 
to learn. Fc-rhap.«; a quot.:-ti(<n from Sv.'aini Vive- 
•tananda, himself a of modern India and a 

learned ceiponcn* of Hindu relipnous fi'inuy.hi, may 
give one an indication of their merit as literaSnre. 
"SrtVK the Swami ; 


“ Apart from their merit a.s the greatest ]>hilo- 
sophy, from their merit as theology, from tiicir 
succe.ss in showing the path of salvation to man- 
kind, the Upani'.ihadic literature is the most sublime 
in the world. Here is shown in full force the intros- 
pective and intuitive Hindu mind. There are poems 
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/ of sublimity in all nations, but you will find that 
almost without exception, theix' ideal is to grasp the 
sublime in the material. Take for instance, Milton, 
Dante, Homei’, or any of the Westei'n poets. There 
are passages in them which express the sublime 
wonderfully ; but there is always the endeavour to 
gi’asp it through the senses and the muscles, infini- 
tely expanding them, as it were, in the infinity of 
space. We find the same attempt in the Samhlta 
portion of the Vedas. But there they soon found 
out that the infinite could not be reached in that 
way, that even infinite space and expansion and 
infinite extex'nal Nature could not express the ideas 
that were struggling to find expression in their 
minds : and they fell back upon other explanations. 
Hengeforth the language became new, as it were, in 
the Upanishads ; it became almost negative : it 
appears almost chaotic at times — taking you beyond 
the senses, sometimes going half way towai’ds the 
goal, as it wei'e, and leaving you thei'e pointing out 
to you something which you cannot sense, but which 
at the same time you feel certaixi is there. The 
language and the thought of the Upanishads fall^ 
upon you like the blade of a sword, like a blow from 
a hammer, and appeal directly to your heart. And 
there is no mistaking the meaning. Every tone of 
that music is ti'ue and produces its full effect. If 
this be human literatui'e, it cannot but be the pro- 
duction bf a race still in possession of its national 
vigour.” 
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in onn Eno}; of the iin'ent Inriian vuic. 

, , , tin- th" 

Introdiiriion : 

1. Tho Ti':^chrr i^luuiarad (Jitci nr the Son;'. Ceh';- 
aiid the* DFriptt. mort popular of hi! the 

religiou.-; lilerature of India. The date of thi.*; eit'at 
document is assittnod by scholar.s to a timt* some- 
where betv.'een liie fifth and the second centuric.s 
before Chri.st. Its influence upon the mind.i of 
prophets, reformers, and ascetics, and \ipon tlie 
laity — indeed upon the whole of Hindu life and 
thought through countle.'-'S generations — is rcco.gnis- 
cd by all students of Indian culture. Without fear 
of contradiction it may bo said to be the Holy Bible 
of India, though, unlike the Upfuii.s'hfld.s'. it is not 
regarded as Sruii or revealed scripture, but only as 
Smriii or li’adition elaborating the doctvine.s of the 
Upanishads.’ 


1 The Sruii or revealed scripture is regarded as having 
originated from God Himself. The Smriti embodies the 
teachings of Divine Incarnations, prophets, saints and sages. 
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The following invocation on the Gita gives ex- 
pression to what has just now been said : “ All the 
Upanishads are the cows, the son of the cowherd 
(Krishna) is the milker, Partha (Arjuna) is the calf, 
men of purified intellect are the drinkers, and the 
supreme nectar known as the Gita is the milk.” 

Tlie song Celestial is written in the form of a 
dialogue between Krishna, who may be called the 
Christ of India, and his fidend and disciple, Arjuna. 
This Krishna is the Divine One, the ‘ Lord who 
abides within the heart of all beings ’. It is a con- 
ception which expresses the basic truth in all Indian 
religious thought, namelj% that all existence is a 
manifestation of God, and that God exists in all 
beings as the innermost Self. In every heart is 
Krishna concealed, and when the veil of ignorance 
which covers the inner sanctuary is withdrawn, v/e 
hear the voice of Krishna, the very voice of God. 
In the Gita, Krishna openly declares himself to be 
one with Brahman, the Infinite Self, and urges 
Arjuna to attain to ‘My being’. “Freed from at- 
tachment. fear and anger,” he says, “absorbed in 
3Ie, taking refuge in Me, purified by the fii’e of 
knowledge, many have attained My being ” (IV, 10). 

Thus the teacher of the Gita as an historical 

personage has but a secondary importance. Therein 

he differs from the Christ of the New Testament, 

It derives its authority from the SnUi, which it must in' 
no way contradict. The distinction emphasised in this is 
that between revealed scripture on the one hand, and 
religious commentary and tradition on the other. ( 
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at least the Christ upon whose personality is based 
the whole religion of Christianity. The Gita is 
mainly concerned with Krishna''^ the teacher, who 
is identical with the Divine Self or the Infinite in 
man. Indeed, to those who seek spiritual illumina- 
tion, it matters little, in the case of both Krishna and 
Christ, whether these two figures ever existed a.^^ 
historical personages, so long as it is possible for 
them to attain their heart’s desire, namely, union 
with God — the Universal Self — through the inner 
Krishna or the living Christ. 

And in the Gita we find sti'ess laid not on Krishna 
as an individual personality, but on Krishna in his 
transcendental aspect, as the Soul of all souls, the 
great ‘ I AM ’. Arjuna’s vision of the Universal 

1 “ The historical Krishna, no doubt, existed. We meet 
the name first in the Chandogya Upanishad where all we 
can gather about him is that he was well known in 
spiritual tradition as a knower of Brahman, so well knov,'n 
indeed in his personality and the circumstances of his life, 
that it was sufficient to refer to him by the name of his 
mother, as Krishna, son of Devaki, for all to understand 
who was meant. In the same Upanishad we find mention 
of King Dhritarashtra, son of Vichitravirya, and since 
, tradition associated the two together so closely that they 
are both of Them leading personages in the action of the 
Mahabharata, we may fairly conclude that they were 
actually contemporaries, and that the epic is to a great ex- 
tent dealing with historical characters and in the w'ar of 
Kurukshetra, with a historical occurrence imprinted firmly 
on the memory of the race. . . . There is a hint also in 
the poem of the story or legend of the Avatar’s early life 
in Vrindaban which, as developed by the Pur anas into an 
intense and powerful spiritual symbol, has exercised so 
profound an influence on the religious mind of India. We 
have also in the Harivamsa an account of Krishna very 
evidently full of legends, which perhaps formed the basis 
of the Puranic accounts.” — Essays on the Gita, oy Sri 
Aurobindo Ghosh. 
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Form in the body of Krishna, described in the 
eleventh Chapter of the Gita, illustrates this 
truth. 

Arjuntj, the disciple and friend of whom Krishna 
is the constant companion, is typically human, 
being neither a saint nor a sinner, but a struggling 
human soul seeking to escape from the griefs and 
miseries of this v/orld. He is represented in the ^ 
Gita as a man of action, a fighter, — a man living in 
the world, but one confused as to his duty and the 
true meaning and goal of life, and yet eager to find 
a way towards peace and freedom. 

The Gita is therefore in the form of a conver- 
sation between Krishna, who is Narayana or God, 
and Ai'juna, who represents Nara or man. The Gita 
is the song of God chanted in thrilling notes to the 
ear of man. 


The commentaries upon the Gita are numerous ; 


2. The Teachings 
of the Gita. 


for each school of philosophy in 
India has found in it the source of 


its own metaphysical system, and every philosopher 


or saint has drawn inspiration from the same 
fountain-head. So the Gita contains the germs of 
all forms and systems of religious thought, but it 
cannot itself be limited to any particular system of 
metaphysics or religion. For it is not a metaphj'sacal 
treatise, nor is it the fruit of the traditional religious 
thinking of any particular sect ; rather, one should 
say, it contains metaphysical truths in their diverse 
aspects, and embodies every form of religious. 
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llunir.hl, practice and discipline. Conilictin!; ideas 
apparently He side by side unroconeiled. A jn'ison 
who holds to oi'.o rehpion as exclusively true wiH 
find in the G:fo. as some Western crituw iiold. 
' d'.fforenl .‘Streams of tradition heeoiniin: eunfieeci 
in th.o mind of the author*. 

The sptni of catholicity is a prominent fe;iluie of 
all Indian tcachine,s. They evince a spirit of liar- 
raony rather than of conflict, of syntlKsi.-. and 
toleration rather than of opposition and scclananisin. 
Inlinue is God. infinite are lu.s aspects, and in'inite 
are t'ne ways to roach Him. In the Kip I’ccic wt* 
read; “ Ekn:n sat vtpra bahudha vndanti ." — “ Ti nth 
is one. sacics call it by vaiious names.” This ideal 
of harmony has hold its own m India down to 
the present time. Tlic Gita carries this ideal of 
harmony and universality to it.s loitical conclu- 
sion in the procG.ss of blendinp, syntliesisinq, and 
harmonising conflicting metaphysical ideals and 
conceptions of spiritual disciplines: ‘‘In whateter 
way men worship me,” wc read in its page.s, “ in 
the same v/ay do I fulfil their desires. It is My 
path that men tread in all ways" (IV, 11). Sri 
Aurobindo Ghosh* has rightly romarlvod : " The 

Gita is not a weapon for dialectical warfare ; it is 
a gate opening on the whole world of .spiritual truth 
and experience, and the view it gives us embraces 
all the provinces of that supreme region. It maps 
out, but it does not cut up or build walls or hedgc.i 
to confine our vision.” 
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Fundamentally the Gita insists upon knowledge 
of Self or God as the only goal of life. All religions, 
all doctrines spring from God, — and yet no .single 
z’cligion or doctrine can be identified with Plim, and 
none of them possesses any value until we have 
attained unto Him. All the conflicts of doctrines 
cease only when He shines in our hearts. “ To the 
knower of Brahman who has attained the truth,” 
declares the Gita, “all the Vedas are of so 
much use as a reservoir is when there is a flood 
everywhere” (II, 46). 

In his last utterance Sri Krishna, the divzne 
teacher, clearly and definitely states the ‘ supreme 
word ’ of the poem, the highest note of the divine 
discourse : “ Plear thou again My supreme word, 
the profoundest of all. Give thy heart to Me. Be 
devoted to Me. Sacrifice to Me. Prostrate 
thyself before Me. Verily shall thou attain Me. I 
promise true, for thou art dear to Me. Let go 
all the formalities of religion and duty ; take refuge 
in Me alone. I will liberate thee from all thy 
impurities. Do not grieve” (XVIII, 64-66). 

This ‘'Supreme word ’ of the Gita, though a simple 
utterance of the profoundest triilh, is not easy to 
follow and realize. Self-surrender, knowingly ‘ to 
live, move, and have our being in God ’, is central 
in all religious teachings, or Yogas, as they are called 
in the Gita. 

These Yogas or ways of spiritual attainment, 
which are peculiar to Indian life, are fully expounded 
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in the Gita. The word Yoga literally means union 
— union with God. Its secondary meaning, ‘ tiie 
path of union with Godhead defines the different 
Yogas. These paths of attainment maj'’ be found 
in the earliest Indian scriptures, and the}^ were 
known to the sages and adepts of the land. They 
are principally four ; Jnana Yoga or the path of 
union through knowledge ; Raja Yoga or the path 
of realization through meditation and psychic con- 
trol : Bhakii Yoga or the path of at-one-ment 
through love and devotion ; and Karma Yoga or the 
p^ath of union through work. All of these have not 
only been expounded in the Gita as the various 
methods of attaining union with God, but in its 

I 

teachings they stand reconciled, blended, and 
harmonized. 

Most commentators, however, stress one or 
another Yoga as the actual teaching of Sri Krishna. 
Formerly, 'either Jnana Yoga or Bhakti Yoga — 
attainment by means of knowledge or devotion — was 
stressed ; today much emphasis is put on Karma 
Yoga or the path of work, as the primary teaching 
of the Gita. ' But the fact is that whenever Sri 
Krishna speaks of one of them, .-he naturally puts 
extreme importance upon that particular one ; so 
much so each of the Yogas in turn assumes the same 
importance as the others. The perfect man of the 
Gita, with some resemblance to the Aristotelian 
conception of the ideal man as the harmonious 
'embodiment of all the virtues, is one who is active 
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as well as meditative, who is devotional and at the 
same time possesses the knowledge of the Self. 

Ihe Gita is divided into eighteen chapters, which 
can again be classified into three sections, each 
comprising six chapters. The first of these three 
divisions deal with Karma Yoga, the path of work, 
and here th.e insistence is upon action. The second 
book is devoted to an exposition of Jnana Yoga, the 
path of knowledge, and here the insistence is upon 
knowledge of the Self. In this section the subject 
of Karma is not entirely dismissed, but is harmonized 
with the oath of knowledge. The last of these 
bocks discusses Bhakti Yoga, or the path of love and 
devotion, and the insistence here is on worship and 
love of the one Supreme Lord. Here again J lav.a 
(knowledge) and Karma (work) do not disappear 
from the book, but are both harmonized with 
devotion. As Sri Aurobindo Ghosh has beautifully 
expressed it, “ The double path {Jnana and Karma) 
becomes the triune way of knov.'ledge. vrorks. and 
devotion. And the frurt of the sacrifice, the one 
fruit still placed before the seeker, is attamea — 
union with the Divine Being and oneness witli the 
supreme divine nattu'e." And in and through this 
triune way of knowledge, vrorks and devotion, runs 
the thread of Raja Yoga or the path of meditation, 
which insists on poise, self-control, tranquillity and 
meditative life. 

From another angle, the first book, comprising the 
first six chapters, deals with the true nature of 
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of God. It condemns in unmistakable terms the 
acceptance of monastic life if the spirit of renun- 
ciation is lacking in the heart, removing thereby the 
misconception tiiat the ideal of renunciation can be 
ptacti&ed only away from society in a lonely ca.ve 
or within the walls of a monastery. 

Tlie failure to grasp tlie true spiritual outlook of 
the Gita has led mtiny -in modern times to read the 
ideals of modeim secularism into the pages of this 
ancient Indian scripture. Instead of the ideal of 
renunciation — the denial of ‘ me ’ and ‘ mine ' and 
the conversion of the lusts of the flesh into a 
passionate !o\'c of God — they find in it only a 
condemnation of ‘ otherworldiiness ’ and an insist- 
ence on living in the world for the perfoimance of 
the world’s works. The id^al of knowledge. de\-ocion, 
meditation, and non-attachment, they avei', are 
subservient to Kartna. the central doctrine of the 
Gita according to tlicm. So the Western ideals of 
humanitarian service and social uplift, besides 
political activity and family life, have been idenfined 
with the Karma Yoga of the Gita. All of these 
objectives and ideals are of course laudable, and the 
Gita does not condemn them, but it is also ceriain 
that it does not teach them as Karma Yoga. Grant- 
ing that these ideals are recognized in the unless 
thej" ■ themselves are spiritualized, thej' have no 
relation to Karma Yoga. Not Karma, mere action, 
but Karma Yoga, union with God through action, is 
the essence of the teaching of the Gita on this score. 



THK MrssAC.r. or thj: nnw 
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'i'iuis, net Atr iiutiKsnitv. hiu mtvu'i’ tn 

huiTianity as a sa.cvitici' tsntt* (.JdcK wIuj.'H' imaja- wc 
Ica.ni In .■-oi' in ma.n. is the tvuo icii'a!. Xo jinh'.ical 
aenvitifs inuimaken with a si-Uisii niniivr. hut 
duties performed as wossk.ip of God . not merely 
family life and the iJerhnmance of the ordinary 
domestic duties, hut a life of non-attachment m tin- 
midst of tlieso dulie.';. combinetl with the ltno\vled';e 
of the nature of one's immutable, eternal Self, -ilus 
is the real message of the ’.Vnto.in’nd ('rAn. It is 
only as those worldly affairs are .spirituah/ed and 
transformed that they become a part of Knnuc 
Yo<ia a.s expoundod in the G’ltn. In short, temporal 
life and spiritual vahic,s stand in a relation of 
harmony — one divine life, a.s the Gita tells us. In- 
sistence on the performance of Sradltarmn or one’s 
own duly, in the spirit of Yoga, is indeed often met 
with but thi.s insistence lo.sos much of its force 'vith 
the erowth of higher knowdedge. Sri Aurobindo h.a.s 
made this issue abundantly clear when he say.s : 

“ An inner situation may even arise, as with the 
Buddha, in which all duties have to be abandoned, 
trampled on, flung aside in order to follow the call 
of the Divine within. I cannot titink that the CiUi 
would solve such an inner situation by sending 
Buddha back to his wife and father and the govern- 
ment of the Sakya State, or would direct a Rama- 
krishna to become a Pundit in a vernacular school 
and disinterestedly teach little boys their lessons, or 
bind down a Vivekananda to support his family and 
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for that to follow dispassionately law or medicine 
or journalism. The Gita does not teach the disin- 
1 crested performance of duties, but the following 
of the divine life, the abandonment of all Dharmas, 
Sarua-clhaTman, to take refuge in the Supreme 
alone, and the divine activity of a Buddha or a 
Ramakrishna or a Vivekananda is perfectly in 
consonance with this teaching,’' 


II 


’llic Dattlcficld of 
ICiiruUslJctra. 


The groat poem opens • with a description of 
two armies arrayed against each 
other, ready for battle. The scene 
is laid in the field of Kurukshctra 
where, accompanied by his divine charioteer Krishna, 
stands Arjuna, the hero, about to give battle to the 
host of the Kcmravas. As Arjuna views both the 
armies he is filled with melancholy. The horrors of 
war and the terror of death overwhelm him. And 
he turns to Krishna, who urges him to carry on the 
fight against his enemies, the enemies of righteous- 
ness and truth. Arjuna’s feeling of revulsion against 
useless slaughter meets with Krishna’s stern 
rebuke ; it is, in his words, ‘ disgraceful and. contrary 
to the attainment of heaven' (II, 2). 

So, at the very commencement of the great book, 
we are astonished to see one of the supi-eme 
teachers of the spiritual gospel supporting war. 
What is the explanation of this ? 
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As we proceed, we discover that the way of 
realizing the divine consciousness and attaining 
•eternal life and infinite peace, is through complete 
detachment and self-sui,’render. We can understand 
the Gita as a holy scripture and Krishna as a divine 
teacher only when we consider that this war is but 
•an occasion for bringing spiritual truths to our 
-attention. But it is still difficult to understand how 
the actual war and Krishna’s urging to wage it to 
the end, can be reconciled with any spiritual 
teaching. The Gita’s ideal man is certainly not the 
-superman of Nitzsche’s imagination, who would 
crush all opposition in his struggle for power. 
Quite to the contrary, it is he ‘ who delights in God ’ 
.as a Yogi, whose spiritual practices correspond to 
the life of contemplation which Aristotle considers 
.as the highest attainment of man. And Yoga has 
been defined in the Gita as follows : “ When the 
mind, absolutely restrained by the practice of con- 
centration, attains quietude ; when seeing the Self 
by the self, one is satisfied in one’s own Self ; when 
one feels that infinite bliss which is perceived by 
the purified intellect and which transcends the 
senses, and wherein established one never departs 
from one’s -real state ; when one regards no other 
acquisition superior to that ; and when one is not 
moved even by heavy sorrow, — then let that be 
known as the state called by the name of Yoga, 
-a state of severance from the contact of paiii ” 
<VI, 20-23). 
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But we are still facing the problem of war and 
le destruction it involves. This Gordian knot of 
mr can easily be cut if we read a symbolic meaning 
ito the battlefield of Kurukshetra. klodern com- 
lentators point out the fact that Kurukshetra is 
Dt an external battlefield but one of our owm 
taking, within ourselves. It is the battlefield of 
Ee. It is not a wai' in the world outside ourselv^. 
at one which we continually wage within us 
;ainst the evil forces of passions, prejudices and 
'll inclinations, in order tliat we ma\' regain tlic 
ingdom of the Self. Arjuna was awakened enough 
realize the need of struggling against these forces ; 
it then despondencj’- and weakness of will got the 
iper hand, and he longed to fall back on the 

miliar ways of pleasure, which is the path of least 

« 

■ort. At this point of weak despair, Krishna, the 
ice of God, urged him to struggle further against 
; evil nature, and win the Kingdom of Heaven. 

This explanation is in entire harmony with the 
ichings of the Gita. If the Gita had been a boo.k 
iependent of the Mahabharata, we need not 
ve concerned ourselves witli the question whether 
not the war was actually fought. But since it 
ms a chapter of the gi'eat epic, dealing with the 
toiy of the war between the Pandavas and file 
urauas, we are forced to find a reconciliation 
ween the fact of war and the aspiration after 
ritual life as we read in the Gita. Ancient 
nmentators like Sankara. Ramanuja and Sridliara 
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look the actual war for jn'anled. None of jlu-iu 
made am- attempt either to explain the war away. 
T>r to find roconcilialion between the spirit of war 
and the spirit of peace : for they all took it for 
erantod that the readers of the Gi'n were familiar 
with the traditional Dhnnna of India based on ea.ste, 
or pradation of life and duties. But tlie modern 
mind is not so familiar with this ancient tradition, 
and, moreover, it knows the worst Imrror.s of wa-r. 
Hence it finds it difficuH to find justification for 
Krishna urjrinp Arjunn to take part in the war. 

In order, therefore, but wo may perceive ir.i.rc 
clearly just v.diy Kri.shna bade Arjuna fipht. ,and i.ov.' 
by fulnUinp his duty as a warrior he could attA”-i to 
the highest peace and beautitude, we mu«t fr nn- 
liarizG ourselves with the traditional relipinn t»f 
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are born with temperaments of different orders, thej- 
cannot grow and succeed in the same way and to the- 
same extent, however equal might be the. opportuni- 
ties afforded them, 

Indian philosophy does truly recognise this unity 
in variety. In the soul of man there is no distinction 
either of sex or caste, and the one God dwells in 
the hearts of all beings alike. In the Gita, as well 
as in the Upanishads, God is described as Purusha — 
one who resides in the temple of the body. But 
God is not expressed equally in all beings, and 
all beings are not equally living in God ; nor is 
God’s power equally manifest in both Nature and 
man. 

Sri Krishna, on the one hand, declares that ‘ a 

knower of the Self looks with an equal eye on a 

/ 

Brahmana endowed with learning and humilit 3 ^ a 
cow, an elephant, a dog and an outcaste ’ (V, IS) : 
on the other hand he points out the difference 
between man and beast, as well as between mam 
and man. And this difference is caused by the 
‘ differentiation of Guna and Karma’ (IV, 13). 

Most Indian philosophers admit the view of the 
Samkhya philosophy that the whole of Nature is 
composed of three forces or Gunas, called in Sanskrit 
Sattva, Rajas and Tavias. In the world of mind 
and matter these correspond to equilibrium, 
activity and inertness. Sattva or equilibrium is 
expressed by calmness, purity and tranquillity. 
Rajas or activity expresses itself in desire, power- 
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and energy. Tamas or inertia expresses itself as 
dullness, laziness and weakness.^ 

EveTy man has these three types of energies in 
him. At times Tamas prevails, and we are lazy ; we 
lose ambitions and 'our wills grow weak. Again 
Rajas prevails, and we become active, hopeful and 
ambitious, and we want to be up and doing. Or 
Sattva possesses us, as a result of which we grow 
calm and serene, and higher and nobler thoughts 
fill our minds. Though all the three forces work 
in each man, always one or another predominates 
.over the other two. And a man belongs to a certain 
group or caste, according as which one of these 
forces is predominant in him. 

There is no denying the fact that human society 
is a graded organization. Since men- have different 
mental constitutions, one and the same ideal cannot 
be followed by every one in quite the same v/ay. 
Swami Vivekananda has this wise remark upon the 
matter; “Two ways are left open to us, — the, way 
of the ignorant, who think that there is only one 
way to truth and that all the rest are wrong — and 
the way of the wise, who admit that, according to 
our mental constitution or the different planes of 
existences in which we are, duty and morality may 
vary. The important thing is to know that there 

1 Cf. Plato’s threefold division (Republic IV) of the 
soul — ^the rational, the spirited or concupiscent, and the 
temperant. These are reconciled by Justice or Righteous- 
ness. Plato may have arrived at his conclusions through 
study of Hindu philosophy. 
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nrc gradations of duty and morality, that the duty 
of one state of life, in one set of circumstances, will 
not and cannot be that of another.” 

All (his docs not mean, however, that the univer- 
sal ideals of non-resistance, purity, non-attachment, 
tranquillity and the like — in short, the ideal of 
living in the consciousness of God — have to be 
adapted to the temperaments of the various people 
on the earth : for the highest ideals and the supreme 
goal of life must over be kept before the sight of 
people. But at the same time ways must be found, 
graded ideals must be recognised, so that everjmne' 
may gradually be enabled to follow those highest 
ideals. ^ 

Indian systems of morality and religion have 
stressed this fact from earliest times, and in the 
Hindu scriptures and books on ethics, different _ 
rules of conduct are formulated for different types 
of men. And the Gita insists that man should accept 
his ideals according to the type to which he belongs, 
and thus endeavour to follow his Svadharma— -his 
duty according to the state of his growth. This is 
a surer way of progress than that of taking up other 
men’s ideals, which can never be fully realized by 
one to whom they are temperamentally unsuited. 

For instance,” to quote Swami Vivekananda, “ we 
take a child and at once give him the task of walk- 
ing twenty miles ; either the little one dies, or one 
in a thousand crawls the twenty miles to reach the 
end, exhausted and half dead.” 


THr. MKSSAt.K ()!' TIU; lUIAGAVAU GITA 


As i! furiher illuslra'ion. lot gs rnnsitU-r t!u- 
of, non-resisla.ncc. which is the iur-Hcst virui>> 
recn«ni"cd Iw :i!i l!u' i;rcnt Ksichcr,-- of the •,vo:K’i, 
Tho Gi'a t;iso rcjG'Vcis it :is the liij’.liosl ideal, Init iiiti-:- 
not assort that ail people uiutcr at! circumstance.- 
must practise that virtue. On the contrary, it pteut;' 
out that for Sfurie it is necessary to learn to ' re-.e t 
evil ■ in order that tliey may prow mtci a ;;ta;e in 
which they may practise tiie itiea.l of non-re.‘isia-r,e<.-. 
Take ti'.e concrete illustration of a man wiio does 
not resist because ho is weak or lar.y, and will not 
because he cannot. Is this the virtm; of n(>n- 
resi.stance ? Or take another who Jenows that iie 
can strike an irrc.sislible blow if he likes, and yet 
doe.s not strike, but blcsse.s his ciu'mies. In (lie 
words of Swami Vivekanancla, “The one who from 
weakness docs not resist commit.s a sin, and as sueh 
cannot receive any benefit from non-resi.sitmce ; 
while the other would commit a sin by ofi'erin;’, 
resislance." That is to say, we must ftatlier tlu; 
power to resist ; then, havinc, gained it. wo must 
renounce it. Then only will this power be a 
virtue. But if v.'e are- weak and lazy, unable to 
resist, and yet at the same time deceive ouivelves 
into the belief that we are actuated by the iiiglie.st 
motives, we do not merit praise. Swami Vivoka- 
nanda, admitting that the highest ideal is non- 
resistance, again remarks : 

“ This non-resistance is the highest manifestation 
of power in actual possession, and also what is called 
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Iho resisting of evil is but a step on the way towards 
the manifestation of this highest power, nameljL 
non-resistance. . . . Ai-juna became a coward at the 
sight of the mighty array against him; his ‘love’ 
made Ihm forget his duly towards his country and 
king. Tliat is wliy Sri Krishna told him that he' 
was a liypocrite, and said, ‘ Thou talkest like a wise 
man, but Ih}” actions betray thee to be a coward : 
therefore stand up and fight 

Dr. Paul Elmer More, while reviewing the teach- 
ings of Christ, such as non-resistance, humility and 
renunciation, remarks : “ They, if accepted by the 
world in their integrity, would simply make an end 
of the whole social fabric ; and if to these chastity 
bo added, they would do away with human existence 
altogether. . . . There is every reason to believe 
that he (Christ) looked to see only a few chosen 
souls follow in his steps.” 

I would add here that only a few can follow in his 
steps, because only a few are Brahmanas, with an 
endowment of Sattva in them, AU others must seek 
graded ideals, different grades of standards and 
duties, in order that they may also grow to be 
Brahvianas and entirely follow the highest. 

Mr. More, making a distinction between worldlj’- 
and spiritual virtues, further adds ; “ To apply the 
laws of the spirit to the activities of this earth is at 
once a desecration and denial of religion, and a 
bewildering and unsettling of the social order.” He 
declares, in effect, that as we meet other men who- 
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the (‘.vi.-ttcnCf oi’ .r.r.-sftcd diJi'ereju :hto’. dtn-; 

to the difUix-fit typer of innnanuy tnul iheir va’ytiv.-; 
conditioitK of life, iittl tlu-y in-irt that each tr a ; teji 
Icadinu to a virtue Inplter in the .v^^c.ile of life, .uui 
that the nllimtste poal is the attainment of .^piiitnal 


consciousnc-.'.r. 

The Ciin is omphalic vepavdinp tlu* dutie.s tuni 
virtues of various type-.s .of l)umanity. Sri Kns](n:i 
.asserts that they are difTerenUaled ‘ aecordinp to 
the Guilds, born of their own nature 

lie says iti the Gita : “Serenity of the mind, .self- 
control, purity, forbearance, as well as lionesiy, 
knowledge, wisdom, belief in a hereafter — the.se .are 
virtues with which the lirahvuinas .are nalur.ally 
endowed. Heroism, bravely, fortitude, dexterity in 
battle, as well as not 'flying from it, generosity, and 
the desire for supremacy— these are natural to- 




The Upauisliadx, as \ve have learned, j’ave llu^ 

nhilo.Mjphv of Karma and n'-eirlii 
Law of Karma ' 

and a central place in their te.ichinus. 

Reinrarnation. 

was in fact dviriiiK the Epic Period, to which the 
Giia bolong.s, that tins doctrine received it.s greatest 
emphasis and attained it,s fullest development. Sub- 
sequently, all sy.stoms of thought, including Jainism 
and Buddhism, incorporated this theory into their 
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teachings with but slight variations, indeed, it has 
become the uasic universal principle in all Indian 
- thought. It is especially true that many of the 
verses of the Gita make reference to the doctrine in 
a most illuminating manner. 

Karma is a Sanskrit word meaning work or action. 
In a broader sense this word includes thoughts as 
well. Thus both thoughts and actions, whether 
conscious, subconscious, or reflex, can be included 
in the term Karma. After an act is done and for- 
gotten, it is not altogether lost, for it produces 
thought waves, which in turn, subside and remain 
in the subconscious region of the mind as impressions. 
A deed is done and forgotten, but the mental impres- 
sion, called Samskara, remains. Memory is the 
process of recalling to the conscious mind these sub- 
conscious impressions. Countless such impressions 
are stored up in the subconscious mind, some of 
which may at our will issue forth into conscious 
thought. The sum total of these impressions forms 
one’s individual character, and this character guides 
one’s motives and conduct as well as future thought 
and action. Thus every Karma becomes the seed' 
of another Karma. So every Karma, good or bad, 
is both cause and effect, just as every action pro- 
duces reaction in the form of experience of happiness 
or misery according to the nature of the thought or 
deed, whether it be good or evil. 

Philosophically the word Karma signifies the law 
of causation. In science this law is applied to the 
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physical universe. Indian philosophy applies it to 
the mental and moral planes as well, as the just law 
of compensation and of retribution. “ As a man 
soweth, so shall he reap,” we read in the Hebrew 
scriptures. Manu, the law-giver of India, declares, 
■“ Thou canst not gather what thou dost not 
sow. As thou dost plant the tree, so will it 
grow.” ^ ■ 

Our enjoyments and our sufferings, our knowledge 
and our ignorance, our experiences of happiness or 
misery, are of ouf own making — the effects of our 
good or evil Karmas. And it follows that our 
characters are our own creations. 

Kant, the German philosopher, in discussing the 
moral order of the universe, says very truly that 
happiness is the result of virtuous deeds, and 
suffering arises from sin. Then, in pointing to the 
actual facts as they exist in this world, he declai’os’ 
that want' of virtue does not result in want of 
happiness, nor is virtue always unaccompanied by 
suffering. He explains the apparent injustice in 
this contrarity by admitting that the soul continues 
to exist after death, and that in the next world 
justice iS' meted out, the virtuous being rewarded 
with happiness and the sinful punished with suffer- 
ing. This he calls the postulate of Practical 
Reason. 

1 The Greek idea of Nemesis has its origin in some phase 
of this law of retribution, which finds recognition in nearly 
all the religions of the world. 
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souls. Hence the Lord cannot be reproached with 
inequality of dispensaHon and cruelty.” ^ 

The law of Karma is generally identified with 
fatalism or determinism by mistake ; for according 
to this law our actions as well as our wills are to a 
certain degree determined by our character. It is 
true that a man has imposed upon himself the limi- 
tation of his own character as determined by his 
Karmas, but at the same time he is free either to 
follow the tendency formed by the past or to strug- 
gle against it. This faculty of choosing is the func- 
tion of the will, which possesses freedom. Karma 
implies a free jioer. The law of Karvia therefore 
postulates that every man is placed in charge of 
himself by the fact of self-consciousness. ’ Buddhism, 
for example, though it stresses the law of Karvia, 
at every point urges self-exertion. And the Gita 

I An objection may be raised that the words, ‘ B^ing only 
was in the beginning, one without a second ’, affirms that 
before the creation there was no distinction and conse- 
quently no merit on account of which creation might have 
become unequal. And if we assume the Lord to have been 
guided in His dispensations by the actions of living belnss 
subsequent to their creation, we involve ourselves in the 
circular reasoning that work depends on diversity of con- 
dition of life, and diversity of condition again on v/orlc. 
The Lord may be considered as acting with regard to reli- 
gious merit after distinction had once risen ; but as before 
that, the cause of inequality, viz., merit, did not e-xist. it 
follows that the first creation must have been free from 
inequalities. 

“ This objection we meet by the remark that the trans- 
migratory world is without beginning. The objection wotild 
be valid if the world had a beginning ; but as it is without 
beginning, merit and inequality are, like seed and sprout, 
caused as well as causes, and there is therefoi'e no logical 
objection to their operation.” — Samkara’s commentary on 
the Vedanta Sutras, translated by G. Thibaut. 
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teaches that ‘ the self is to be saved by one’s own 
self.' The self alone is either the friend of the self 
or the enemy of the self’ (VI, 5). 

Another ^charge is often brought against the law 
of Karma, namely, that it leaves no room for social 
service. If each 'man’s pleasure or pain is of his 
own making, the direct result of his deeds or mis- 
deeds, why should another interfere to mitigate his 
suffering ? 

On the contrary, the law of Karma implies that if, 
in spite of having the power to relieve another’s 
suffering, a person does not exercise it, he creates 
a bad Karma for himself ; and that when a man in 
'pain finds help, he finds help also because of his own 
good deed. Thus the law urges every man to 
perform good deeds and to exert himself to over- 
come his own misdeeds. 

We have already seen how the law of Karma 
establishes the moral order of the universe by 
admitting not only the continuity of the soul in the 
future but also its pre-existence. Psychologically, 
it alone offers the explanation of the possibility of 
gaining experience in this our present life. No 
knowledge is possible without previous experience. 
If, as Locke contended, the mind in the beginning is 
a ‘ tabula rasa ’, a • blank sheet of paper, then the 
mind would always remain in that state. Western 
psychologists and scientists of to-day also point out 
that’ children are born endowed with previous know- 
ledge, which they call instinct. --Herbert Spencer 
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declares that if a child one month old is observed' 
attentii^ely, his individual character may be distin- 
guished. "Whence came this instinct and this 
character ? Western psychologists ascribe it to 
heredity, but Dz'. August Weismann, the great 
scientist, disproves this theoiy of hereditj'^ by show- 
ing that ‘ an organism cannot acquire anything 
unless it has the pre-disposition to acquire it. . . . 
Nothing can arise in an organism unless the pre- 
disposition to it is pre-existent, for every acquired 
chai’acteristic' is simpl3’’ the reaction of the organism 
upon a certain stimulus.’ 

Having proved that instinct and character are not 
directlj’- inherited from pai-ents — for there must 
pre-exist the pre-disposition in the child — the learned 
doctor finds himself at a loss to explain wherefrom 
the child receives its pre-disposition, and he falls 
back, therefore, on the theoiy that tendencies and 
peculiarities are inhei'ited ‘ from the common stock 
a vague conclusion leading us to the same dilemma 
as before, i.c., whence and how did the ‘ common 
stock ’ begin to exist ? 

The Indian philosophers ai'gue that these tenden- 
cies, and what are known as instincts, are acquired 
by the child itself in previous incarnations, and that 
the soul has existed from a beginningless past. For 
these philosophers say that our experiences cannot , 
be annihilated. Our Karmas, though apparently 
disappearing, remain still unperceived (Adrishta), 
and reappear in their effect as Pravritti or 
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tendencies. Swami Vivekananda summarises the 
matter thus : 

“ So far as explaining the tendencies of the present 
life by past conscious elTorts goes, the reinearna- 
tionists of India and the latest school of evolu- 
tionists are at one. The only difference is that the 
Hindus, as spiritualists, explain it by the conscious 
■efforts of individual souls, and the materialistic 
school of evolutionists explain it by hereditary 
physical transmission. The schools which hold to 
the theory of creation out of nothing, are entirely 
■out of court. 

“ The issue has to be fought out between the 
reincarnationists who hold that all experiences are 
.stored up as tendencies in the .subject of those 
experiences, the individual soul, and are transmitted 
by reincarnation of that unbroken individuality — 
.and the\ materialists who hold that the brain is the 
subject of all actions and adopt the theory of transr 
mission through cells. 

“ It is thus the doctrine of reincarnation assumes 
.an infinite importance to our mind, for the fight 
between I'eincarnation and mere cellular transmis- 
.sion is, in reality, the fight between spiritualism and 
materialism. If cellular transmission is the all- 
.sufficient explanation, materialism is inevitable, and 
there is no necessity for the theory of a soul. If it 
is not a sufficient explanation, the theory of an 
individual soul bringing into this life the experiences 
of the past, is absolutely true. There is no escape 
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from tho oJlcrmilivo, reincarnation or materialism. 
V> inch .shall we accept ? ” 

One objection brought against the theory of pre- 
CKi.stencc is that we do not remember our past. But 
!s memory the criterion of existence ? Does the fact 
that we do not remember the days of our infancy 
prove tliat we did not exist as infants ? Whether 
we remember tliem or not. the sum total of our 
exjieriences in the past reappears in the form of 
tendencies in our present. Furthermore, some 
exceptional children arc born with memories of past 
birth. These arc called Jatismaras — born with 
memories of a past life. Instances are not wanting 
of sucli children in every age. Patanjali, father of 
Yoga philosophy, explains how by a certain process 
of Yopa memory of the past may be revived by any 
one who will submit to its discipline.^ 

1 (o' Cf. Tennyson's sense of this recurrence of the past 
in T/ic Tiro Voices: 

Or. if through lower lives I came — 

Tho’ all e.xperiences past became 
Consolidate in mind and frame — 

I might forget my weaker lot ; 

For is not our first year forgot ? 

The haunts of memory echo not. 

(h) Other Western philosophers, scientist and poets have 
echoed the belief in pre-existence and reincarnation. In 
Plato’s Phaedo, above all. one of the characters says. •“ Your 
favorite doctrine, Socrates, that knowledge is simply recol- 
lection. if true, also necessarily implies a previous time in 
which we learned that which we now recollect. But this 
would be impossible unless our soul was in some place 
before existing in the human form : here then is anotlier 
argument for the soul's immortality.” And the beautiful 
dialogue, conducted by Socrates with his friends just before 
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tioni on tlie proimd of inherent absvirdity. Like liie 
dofctrinc of evolution itself, that of Iramanipration ha: it.s 
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ip) “ \Vc wake and find our.selve.s on a staiiu. There .'ire 
stairs below us-. which %ye seem to have n.scendcci ; thei i- 
are stairs above irs, many a one, which no upward aiul out 
of sight." — R. W. Emerson. 
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What are death and re-birth? The Gita says; 

As -are childhood, youth and old age in this body 
to the embodied soul, so also is the attaining of 
another body (II, 13). Even as a man casts off 
worn-out clothes, and puts on others which are new, 
so the embodied casts off worn-out bodies, and 
enters into others which are new” (II, 22). ^ 

When we realise the soul as the innermost Self, 
as the indestructible and unchangeable reality within 
us, then it is that for us birth and death cease to be. 
The soul reincarnates only so long as it remains 
ignorant of its real nature and therefore of God. In 
the words of the Gita : “ Reaching the highest per- 
fection, and having attained Me, the great-souled 
ones are no more subject to re-birth — the home of 
pain and ephemeral living. All the worlds, includ- 
ing the realm of Brahma, are subject to return but 
after attaining Me, there is no re-birth ” (VIII, 
15-16). 

But if there is no re-birth for these great-souled 
ones, what becomes of their Karmas ? The law of 
Karma, as we have already learned, necessitates 
re-birth that the succession of Karmas may fructify ; 

1 Cf. “Death, so-called, is but other 
matter dress’d 

In some new form. And in a 
varied vest. 

From tenement to tenement 
though toss’d. 

The soul is still the same. 

The figure only lost. 

— Poem on Pythagoras, Dryden’s Ovid. 
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that is, as we create new Karma, all of which do 
not take effect in this life, and as there are in addi- 
tion other stored-up Karmas which have not yet 
germinated in the present, there would seem to be 
an unfulfilled termination of this law if there is pn 

i 

re-birth. Where then is the effect for which there 
is a logical cause ? How can one break the chain of 
-causation ? 

To this problem Indian philosophy offers a 
rational solution in the statement that Karma attach- 
es itself to the mind and not to the I'eal Self which 
is above impurity and attachment. The effects of 
Karma are therefore realized so long as the indi- 
vidual ego exists, so long as through ignorance the 
•Self is identified with mind and body. The moment 
•one attains to knowledge of the true Self, the law 
■ of Karma no longer operates for him ; for he over- 
'Comes all Karma and re-birth. Thus the Gita says : 
“ As blazing fire reduces fuel to ashes, so does the 
■fire of knowledge reduce all Karma to ashes. 
Verily there exists -nothing in this world so purify- 
ing as knowledge. In good time, having reached 
perfection in Yoga, one realizes one’s self in one’s 
-own heart” (IV, 37, 38). 

Sridhara Swami, a noted commentator on the 
■Gita, however, exempts from that blazing fire of 
knowledge which reduces all Karmas to ashes, the 
Prarabdha or the part of the stored-up past Karma 
which has begun to germinate in this present life. 
;Samkara, who preceded him by many centuries 
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holds the same view as is evident from his com- 
mentary on the passage quoted. These authorita- 
tive views make it clear that Prarahdha can be 
exhausted only by being worked out, in this present 
life. 

The Sankiia philosopher, Kapila, further ex- 
plains how the Prarahdha works itself out in a free 
soul, an enlightened one, like the momentum of an 
automaton when the operator has left it running. 
Evontuall 3 '’ it runs down and stops of its own accord. 
All other Kainas are like unto burned seeds. 

But there still remain the new Karmas created 
after enlightenment. What of them ? The Cita 
declares that these do not affect the free soul, for 
the soul is no longer possessed by the ego. It says : 

“ He who has nothing more to hope for, he who is 
self-controlled, and who has renounced all posses- 
sions, he does not suffer the consequences by mere 
bodil 3 '^ action. Content with what comes to him 
without effort, unaffected by the pairs of opposites, 
free from envy, even-minded in s'uccess and failure, 
though acting, he is not,, bound ” (IV, 21, 22). 

“ With the mind purified by devotion to performance 
of action, and with the body conquered and senses 
subdued, one who realises one’s self as the Self of 
all beings, though acting, is not tainted” (V, T)- ^ 
Thus, just as in the Vedic scriptures, the supreme 
goal of life held forth by the Gita is the knowledge 
of Self or God, and the attainment of freedom from 
Karma and re- birth. 
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Ai: we have ahoacly learned. Ihe NUpreme v.oa! of 

, ,, hinnnn life is MolcsJifi or libera- 
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Iroin the wheel of bnfh and 

death throufili the attainment of hnowledi’e of 'hc' 

true Self wliich is one wilii Brnlnnm, it is also 

complete co.ssation of pain and sorrow. .As alreaiiy 

explained, our surrcrin"s are immediate experiences. 

and, as such, the immediate and direct experience' of 

the Self in union with the blissful llrahmiiv. can 

alone free us from all our sufTerin/'. This ideal of 

Moksha is called in the Gita as Brnhmn-nirvuvn — 

extinction in Brahnuni or union with Brahviav. It 

exactly corresponds to attaining tlie Kingdom of 

Heaven witiiin. Christ teaches u.s, “ Bo ye perfect 

even as the Father in Heaven is jicrfcct." Tlie same 

ideal of perfection is taught in tlie Gita as attainable 

in this very life. Moksha (salvation) or Bfahr.ta- 

virvana (Heaven) is not a post-mortem experience, 

but one to be attained here and now. And every 

age produces living souls that do attain Nirvana in 

this life. In the words of the Giln ; “ With the 

r 

heart unattached to external objects, hc realizes the 
joy that is in the Self. Such a one attains the 
undecaying happiness, for his self is in constant 
union with Brahman” (V, 21). 

“With imperfections exhausted, doubts dispelled, 
senses controlled, with an interest in the good of all 
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tin; Rishis attain Nirvana in Brahman.'’ 
Hcloasod from lust and anger, with the heart con- 
trolled and llie Self realized, such great ones 
line! Brahma-nirvana, both here and hereafter” 
(V. 25-2G). 

Tims the Gita teaches tliat through Yogic prac- 
tices of non-attachment, and through freedom from 
lust and anger, one attains purity and perfection and 
everlasting peace (the peace that passeth all under- 
standing) wliile still living' in this world. This 
means lliat complote cessation of miseries and per- 
fect freedom can be won here upon earth to be 
enjoyed in our earthly life. For according to the 
Gila, " Ho who has inner happiness, who has repose 
within and light within, that Yogi becomes one with 
Brahman as he attains Nirvana or self-extinction 
in Brahman " (V. 24). 

Nirvana or self-extinction in Brahman clearly 
implies extinction of the ego, the false self, in the 
higher spiritualized Self — the basis of all knowledge, 
of all existence, and of all happiness. One no longer 
identifies oneself with the limitations of the body, 
the senses and the*mind, but unites oneself in con- 
sciousness with Brahman, the all-pervading and^ 
divine existence. This consciousness is the tran- 
scendental consciousness which is beyond outei 
consciousness — the Samadhi of the Yogis, the 
Nirvana of the Buddhists, and the Kingdom of 
Heaven of the Christians. One does not, however, 
dwell in that state of complete absorption wdthout 
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cessation. He returns to normal consciou.sncss 
when he is in contact with what we may call outer- 
world-consciousness, but the illumination which lie 
experienced in the transcendental state never again 
leaves him. Though he is now experiencing the 
world, and is vividly conscious of the manifold uni- 
verse, he knows his true Self, and the sense of the 
Divine Presence is ever with him. We read in the 
Gita : “ With the heart gathered to itself by Yogcf, 
with the eye of evenness for all things, he beholds 
the Self in all beings, and all beings in the Self. He 
who sees Me in all things, and sees all things in Me, 
he is never separated from Me, nor am I separated 
from him” (VI, 29, 30). 

Thus we comprehend that the illumination derived 
from the transcendental experience is not confmed 
to the state of actual absorption, but extends be 5 '’ond 
into the normal state of multiplicity of the changing 
world. But one who has had that experien'ce sees 
the relative universe with an eye of evenness ; for, 
though he perceives multiplicity and relativity, and 
the concomitant play of joys and sorrows, of life 
and death, yet he sees present behind the relativity 
and the multiplicity — the one, immutable, blissful 
Brahman. It is then, affirms the Gita, that he dis- 
covers a love for all his fellows and creates the will 
to do them good. 

Thus Nirvana is clearly compatible with worldly 
activity. In practice also we see in the lives of 
Krishna, Buddha, Christ, Samkara, Ramakvishna, 
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Vivekananda, and many others how, having attained 
to transcendental consciousness, they continued to 
pass illumined lives in the service of humanity. But 
this humanitarian service is first of all founded on 
the love of God — a love which perceives all men in 
the being of God, 

More than all the sacred scriptures of the world, 
the Gita insists on action in the world, and exhorts 
men never to cease from activity and the doing of 
good to others. We shall see. when we come to 
discuss Karma Yoga, how works aid in self-purifi- 
cation and the attainment of Brahma-nirrana. 
Having reached perfection in Yoga, one ceases not 
from action, though one has nothing more to gain 
from works. 

The charge brought against Indian religions, espe- 
cially Buddhism, that they inculcate passivity and 
inaction, is without any real basis. Both Hinduism 
and Buddhism have as their ideal Nirvana, or the 
attainment of the Kingdom of Heaven, which is an 
experience of unalloyed bliss in God while one con- 
tinues to live a life of intense activity in this v.'orld 
of flux and multiplicity, knowing the one God behind 
this world of appearances. 

One very pertinent question, however, arise.s in 
this connection. The Brahma-nirvana of the Gita 
as well as the Nirvana of Buddhism clearly .means 
the extinction of the ego and the realization of the 
transcendental consciousness, or state of attainment 
beyond external consciousness ; but as one returns 
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irom the transcendental state to normal conscious- 
ness, does not his former ego-consciousness icttirn 
to him ? Without this consciousness, iiow is it possi- 
ble again to perceive the multiple universe or per- 
form any service to humanity ? 

Sri Ramakrishna, to whom Samadhi or transcen- 
dental consciousness may be said to have been as 
natural as is normal consciousness to us, and wiw 
yet continued to live for the good of humanity, 
explained this problem in his simple way as 
follows ; 

“ Some retain the sense of ego as ‘ the servant I ' 
or ‘ the devotee I’ — the sense ‘ Thou art the Lord. 

I am Thy child’ — even after attaining Smnarllii. 
The ‘I’ of a devotee does no harm to any living 
creature. It is like a sword which, after touching the 
Philosopher’s Stone, is turned to gold. The sword 
retains the same form but it does not cut or injure 
anyone. The dry leaves of the cocoanut tree drop 
off in the wind, leaving marks on the trunk ; those 
^marks only show that there were leaves there at one 
time. Similarly, only the form or mark of ego is 
left in one who has reached God. Also his passions 
remain only as empty forms. He becomes simple 
and pure like a child. 

“Sankara and spiritual teachers like him came 
down to the consciousness of ‘ ego ’ for the teaching 
and good of humanity. The bee buzzes until it 
alights in the heart of the flower. It becomes silent 
as soon as it begins to drink the honey. Then again 
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next life is guided by his present one ; the sum total 
of his deeds in the present life, the attachment or 
desire that has been his, comes to his mind before 
death and determines his immediate future exist- 
ence. And this same law applies to a free soul 
whose only love and attachment has been God. So 
it is said, he goes to Him. 

Thus we read in the Gita : “ Witli the mind not 
moving towards anything else, made steadfast by 
the method of habitual meditation, and dwelling in 
the supreme, resplendent Pjiriisha, one goes to 
Him (VIII, 8). Controlling all the senses, confining 
the mind in the heart, drawing the Prana into the 
head, occupied in the practice of concentration, 
uttering the one syllable Om. the Brahman, and 
meditating on Me, he who departs, leaving the body, 
attains the supreme goal (VIII, 12, 13). Reaching 
the highest perfection, and having attained Me, the 
great-souled ones are no more subject to re-birtli 
which is sorrowful and impermanent" fVIII, 15) 
This is known as absolute freedom. 

The Gita raises one more problem, this time v/ith 
reference to the man v/ho stuggles to attain perfec- 
tion and fails to realize it in thisHife. Perhaps the 

following extended quotation wiU best ex-plain the 
problem : 

Arjuna said: “Though possessed of Shradch^ 
but unable to control himself, with the mind 
dering away from Yoga, what end do«s one 
to gain perfection in Yoga, meet. O Kri<^hna " 3--^ 
10 




Tin: MV'ssAcr. or thu iusagavap cita 


I '-7 

world lies a fhar.i'.closs, j»>rm:iru-nt jcality. tr.-- 
Supreme nrdJitnait : nnd hehincl lr.<‘ l-oilv, 

smses and mind of :in nuiividuai 'nump-n !•» in;; s. t-v' 
Self, also a ehanJ'Oless, I'jevmaiient reality : atul ilta 
Self is one wjth StJimem'- Self. Keery jtuhvaej.il 
houses witlnn^h.in'self th<' K'» rnnl Sjsn!*.. th*- uo- 
V-iutablc, limeiess >elf-ex'.st*-ncf ; .-.sui 'hfir.ah lie 
dv.'olls within all. and all beine.^ ! ;n linn. I’h‘ a 
not tainted or atTcrted by the thoueht,; and aataTi.. 
yood or evil, of innjviduai mi-n. “ Tiie Omnijnv t n’ 
tastes note of liu: merit or fault of noiv. Kaowie{'"'c 
IS enveloped in ignorance, hence do ■namit- ia-- 
como deluded. But where lenora.nce is de- tr.-i\e,'t 
by the knowlcde.e of the Self. tb.a'. b.nnv.'U (ie.e, 
like the sun. reve.nls the .Supreme ’’ 

(V. 14. 15). 

Thi.s knov.'!ed{;e of tlie immutalde. eternal, tito''- 
less Self-existence is. as we have tdi'eady seen, called 
I-jrah7ua-7iirra7Ui. It is not. however, to he cun.' use d 
with intellectual concepts, nor unckislnod to he .i 
method of thinking. It is a direct, iiumedirne 
perience, in which, as Sri Ramakri.dma once told 
his disciple Vivekananda, the spirituali/ed con.^oious- 
ne.s.s see.s God more directly, more intimately, than 
tliG physical consdousness experience.s tlic objective 
world.i 

Is it then possible to define thi.s experience of 
God ? The Gita affirms that His Svar 7 ipa or true 

1 Cf. Plato's distinction betwoon knowledge and opinion 
— (Republic IV). 
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being is unliiinkable, indefinable, and yet realisable. 
For it says : “ He who knows My triie being, he 
amongst mortals is liberated from ignorance and 
bondage of sin." 

Sri Ramakrishna says “ When one attains 
Samadhi, then alone comes the 'knowledge of 
Brahman, and one attains the vision of God. In. 
that ecstatic realization, all thoughts cease, and one 
becomes perfectl}” silent. There is no power of 
speech left by which to express Brahman. For 
verily is He bej'ond thought and speech.” 

The method adopted by the philosophic mind of 
India to determine the Indeterminable has been the 
process of negation — Neti Neti Atman, “Atman is 
neither this nor that.” In the case of Buddha we 
find he did not attempt even this negative way of 
defining. He always remained silent when ques- 
tioned about the undefinable. But the Gita admits 
that this difficult and abstract method of negation 
can be followed only by a select few of exceptional 
nature and training- “ But those who worship the 
Impei'ishable, the Indefinable, the Unmanifested, 
the Omnipresent, the Unthinkable, the Unchange- 
able, the Immovable, the Eternal, having subdued 
all their senses, even-minded everywhere, and 
devoted to the welfare of all beings, — ^verily, they 
reach Myself alone. Greater is their trouble whose 
minds are set on the Unmanifested, for the goal of 
the Unmanifested is very hard for the embodied to- 
reach” (XII, 3, 4, 5). 
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So, because of the arduous nature of the path to 
'Godhead, we find in the Gita, as well as in the 
TJpanishads, not merely the abstract conception of 
,an Absolute who. is merely the Beyond, but a God 
who is ‘ the Father, the Mother, the Sustainer of the 
world’ (IX, 17). We find an ideal of God in the 
Gita, who is ‘ the Goal, the Supporter, the Lord, the 
Witness, the Abode, the Refuge, the Friend, the 
Origin, the Dissolution, the Substratum, the Store- 
house, the Seed' immutable ’ (IX, 18), — thus answer- 
ing the need of a human heart, the need for love 
and work and worship. 

This conception of an Impersonal-Personal God 
which we find in the teachings of the Indian 
scriptures is not new, nor is it the fruit 'of human 
reason. Indeed most Hindu thinkers do not believe 
that the proofs of the existence of God lie in the 
realm of our reason, but rather in the fact of His 
realization, in the experience of seing Him and 
realizing Him in His Fulness. Both these aspects 
of Godhead — the Personal as well as the Impersonal 
— are realized and experienced by those whose 
divine sight has been opened. 

Sri Ramakrishna, the greatest mystic philosopher 
•^of our age, having realized God in all His aspects 
utters this truth concerning the conception of an 
Impersonal-Personal Godhead, which is revealed in 
the Gita as well. He says : “ The Jnani or one of 
philosophic mind analyses the universe of senses, 
-saying, ' Brahman is not this, not that ’, and gives up 
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«il] worldlincss. Thus does he reach the knov/ledge 
of Brahman, just as the man who climbs a stairway 
leaves each step behind and so reaches the roof. 
But the Vijnavi who gains an intimate knowledge of 
Him has his consciousness extended. He knows 
that the roof and the steps are all made of the .same 
substance. He who is realized as Brahman, by 
following the process of elimination, is also realiz- 
ed as becoming man and the universe. The > 
Viinani, the man of higher realization, knows that 
He who is without attributes in one aspect is, in 
another aspect, the repository of all blessed attri- 
butes. 

“ The true knower knows that He who is Brahman 
is God : He who is impersonal, attributeless and 
beyond the Gtmas, is again the Personal God, the 
repository of all blessed qualities. Man, the universe, 
mind, intelligence, love, dispassion, knowledge — these 
are the expressions of His power and glory ” (Sri 
Ramakrishna Kathamrita in Bengali by M.). 

The conception of a Personal God, as explained 
in the Gita, has been identified by certain modern 
Indian thinkers with theism whereas some Western 
writers have called that conception of Godhead by 
the name of pantheism. But it would be a great 
mistake to identify the teachings of the Gita v/ith 
phases of Western ‘ isms ’. God, to Hindu thinkers, 
is not a mere intellectual abstraction, nor a mode of 
thinking ; He is a Being realized and realizable. 
Western theism and pantheism are at their best 
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intellectual concepts, or convictions of the mind, 
whereas God, as has been clearly revealed in all 
Hindu scriptures, is beyond mind and thought. 
When this Being beyond thought is given by the 
seers a name within the domain of thought, this 
name appears like theism or pantheism, yet He 
remains vastly different from the intellectualised 
God of the Wests On this point Aurobindo, who, 
perhaps of all modern interpreters of the Giln.. has 
best caught the spirit of the poem, says ; 

“ . . . it is no shrinking and gingerly theism afraid 
of the world’s contradictions, but one which sees God 
as the omniscient and omnipotent, the sole original 
Being who manifests in himself all, whatever it may 
be, good and evil, pain and pleasure, light and 
darkness as stuff of his own existence and governs 
himself what in himself he has manifested. Un- 
affected by its oppositions, unbound by his creation, 
exceeding, yet intimately related to this Nature and 
closely one with her creatures, their Spirit, Self, 
highest Soul, Lord, Lover, Friend, Refuge, he is even 
leading them^ from within them and from above 
through mortal appearances of ignorance and suffer- 
ing and sin and evil, over leading each through his 
nature and all through universal nature towards 
a supreme light and bliss and immortality and 
transcendence. This is the fulness of the liberating 
knowledge. It is a knowledge' of the Divine within 
us- and in the world as at the same time a trans- 
cendent Infinite. An Absolute who has become all 
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that is by his divine Nature, his effective powers of 
Spirit, he governs all from his transcendence. He 
is intimately present within every creature and the 
cause, ruler,, director of all cosmic happenings and 
yet is he far too great, mighty and infinite to be 
limited by his creation ” — (Essays on the Gita by 
Sri Aurobindo, Second Series, pp. 133-134). 

The ideal of a Personal- God is certainly present in 
the Gita, but it is an ideal of an Impersonal-Personal 
Deity, expressing ultimate Oneness in which there 
exists no ‘ I or ‘ Thou ’ but only the one impartible, 
self-luminous, blissful Existence. This truth of 
absorption in the Absolute and perfect union by 
identity, from which the devotee, pre-occupied too 
exclusively with some Divine Personality and in the 
values of the finite world, may at first shrink, is 
however borne witness to by. the mystic experiences 
of the sages and devotees. Be they a St. Francis 
of Assisi or a Sri Chaitanya of Bengal, though they 
may begin their life of devotion by loving and 
worshipping a Personal God, they conclude it by 
realising their oneness with the Eternal and by 
being absorbed in Him. 

In the same way the teachings of Christ, or of the 
Bible as a whole cannot be identified with any of the 
theological conceptions of Godhead, either theistic 
or pantheistic, in spite of all apparent resemblances 
with them. When Christ bids us pray to the Father 
in Heaven, we can give his words a theistic or 
dedstic interpretation : but when he indicates that 
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the Kingdom of God is within, and that ‘ I and mj* 
Father are one he gives to the wliolc a xnystic 
implication not usually understood by the word 
theism And in the 139th Psalm occur the follow- 
ing words of great mystic significance : ' 

“ Whither shall I go from Thy spirit ? Or whither 
shall I flee from Thy presence ? If I ascend up into 
Heaven, Thou art there ; if I malce my bed in hell, 
behold, Thou art there. If I take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy 
right hand shall hold me.” 

Just as the idea of one, immutable God, personal 
-and yet impersonal in His nature, pervades all 
advanced religions, so the conception of an Avutaru, 
the Supreme Being descending upon- earth in 
human form, seems also to be universal. This con- 
ception finds its place for the first time in Indian 
philosophy in the Gita, though its basis is laid in 
• certain passages of the Upanishads. That God dwells 
in the hearts of all beings as their innermost Self, 
'is the fundamental truth of both these scriptures. 
To know that innermost Self is to become one with 
God. “ A knower of Brahman becomes Brahman," 
■ declare the seers of the Upanishads. Since God 
exists in all beings, every being in a sense is a 
-descent from God into the finiteness of name and 
form, and only the veil of ignorance hides its 
-essential identity ; but when one ' is born with the 
full knowledge of the Self, and with the Divine 
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consciousness not veiled by ignorance, that being 
appears to be a full embodiment of the Godhead. 
Such a man is known as an Avatara. 

The Gita doctrine of Avatara is parallel and 
almost identical with the conception of the Word 
made flesh, ‘ full of grace and truth as we find it in 
the Gospel according to St. John,i but with this 
difference, that Jesus of Nazareth has alone been 
identified with the Logos, the only begotten Son of 
God (John 3: 16), whereas in the Gita it is clearl}^ 
stated that He is made flesh many times, in differ- 
ent ages and in different forms. It is thus easy for 
Hindus to accept Christ as one of the Avataras of 
Godhead, and the 3 '- may unreservedly worship Him 
in the same way in which they worship Krishna. 
They cannot, however, understand Christ as the 
onlj^ Son of God, and they do not accept Him as 
such a being. 

Krishna, the teacher of the Gita, openly declares 
himself to be the Incarnation of the Godhead, assert- 
ing that He had passed thi'ough many incarnations 
whenever He was needed upon earth. “ Maiw are 
the births that have been passed by Me and thee,, 
O Arjuna. I know them all, while thou knowest 
not” (IV, 5). His birth, however, is not similar to 
those of Ai'juna and other embodied souls, who are 
born in consequence of their past Karmas, are tied 
by the fetters of ignorance, and remain under the 

1 “ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and "the Word was God,” John, 1: 1. 
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Compare tiiero with tlie words of the liihlr . •• ihil 
as many as received Him. to them pave He p iwer 
to become the sons of God ; even to them tliat 
believe on His name” iSi. John, 1; !2). 

To know or to receive a Krislina or a Chris? or a 
Ramsikrishna is to know God ; for verily Iheie are 
the children of Hiplit. LiphI tliemselves. Swami 
Vivekananda has remarked that the vibrations of 
liphl are everywiiore, even in darkness, but to sei* 
a light, one must look through an electric bulb. 
Similarh' though God dwelks everywhere, to see 
Him, one must look through these children of Light. 
To worship a Kri-shna or a Christ is not, however, 
to worship a man as God, i.s not to wor.ship a per- 
son : it is to worship God Himself, the Impersonal- 
Personal Existence in and through a man-god. Sri 
Ramakrishna said that the Divine Incarnations are 
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like so many doors through ivliich ive peep into or 
touch the Infinite. 

Avatarhood. therefore, is not limited to one per- 
sonality but manifests itself through many incar- 
nations. “ Freed from attacliment. fear and .-mger. 
absorbed in I\Ie, taking refuge in kle. purified by 
the fire of knowledge, many have attained kly 
Being" (Rh 10). 

Thus Sri Kxishna makes it clear tliat this ‘I * or 
' iile' is not limited to himself, one man-god. r^Ioro- 
-over, he declares : 

■' In whatever way men worship IMe. in the same 
way do I fulfil tlieir desires : it is I\Iy path that .men 
tread, in all ways" (R\ 11). 

The Gita also describes tlie conditions which 
necessitate the birtii of Divine Incarnations. Th.c 
Hindus have a theory, demonstrated by historical 
events, that spiritual culture moves in cyclic waves. 
There is an upward movement which is followed by 
a downwai'd one. which may be described as the 
dilation and contraction of the cultural life of 
society. Tifiien the pendulum swings low and truth 
and righteousness are low. the necessity arises for 
the birth of an Arararn. The Gita says : “ hen- 
ever there is decline of Dharma (truth and righteou.s- 
ness) and rise of Adhar:na (its opposite), tiien 
I body Ifiyself forth. For the protection of the 
good, for the destruction of the wicked, and for tiie 
establishment of Dharma, I come into being in 
every age" (IV. 7. 8). 
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The object and necessity of a Divine incarnation 
are therefore to establish the etei’nal truth, the 
eternal spirit of religion, by his own living example, 
God descends upon earth in the form of a man to 
instruct man how to ascend towards Godhead. Thus 
does the Avatara really become the way, the truth 
and the light. 

^Swami Saradananda, one of the foremost disci- 
ples of Si'i Ramakrishna, has beautifully summarised 
the characteristics of an Avatara : “ The first and 
foremost of these is that they (the Avataras) arc 
born free. In the endless struggle and hard-ship 
which they undergo to discover the path to super- 
consciousness, they ai'e prompted always by their 
desire to enrich the lives of their fellow beings, and 
not by any selfish motive whatsoever. Indeed, every 
action in their lives proceeds from such a motive. 

“ Secondly, they are born endowed with perfect 
memory. This enables ihem to remember their 
former births and the deeds which they Accom- 
plished in those. It helps them besides to remember, 
always the utterly transitory nature of human life- 
and its enjoyments, and makes them run to the goal 
as fast as possible. And by means of this power 
they are able moreover to compare the present with 
the past and find out the direction along which the- 
development of people’s mind has proceeded hither- 
to, and the means which would help them to grow 
and reach the goal quickly in the future. Thirdly, 
they are discoverers of new paths in the field of 
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religion. FourthljL they are able to transmit knovv’- 
ledge to their fellow beings simply by touching them 
or even by their will-power. Fifthly, they are able 
to perceive clearly', at the very first sight, the Sa77is- 
karas or tendencies pi’oduced by past Karmas of 
their fellow beings, although they are never eager to 
make a show of that power to others : and that helps 
them to know instantlj'^ what would help eacli one 
of them to reach easily the highest stage of super- 
consciousness. Thus they are the born spiritual 
guides of humanitj*. And, lastlj*. they are conscious 
of their mission throughout their lives.” 


VI 


Etliics and Itloral 
Disciplines. 


We have already seen that the purpose of life 
should be to break down the 
barrier of the ego and j-ealise 
Brahman] the innermost Self in 
all beings, and that the means to that end is to see 
tile one Self revealed in all and to love all equally. 
So the man of attainment, who has arrived at the 
goal of Divine consciousness or Bralnna-nirrav.a, 
devotes liis life to the service of all ; and one who 
aspires to the jDivine state should likewise devote 
himself to the service of God in humanity. “ He 
who judges of pleasure or pain eveiywhere. by the 
same standard as he applies to himself, that Yogi is 
regarded as the highest” (VI. 32). And wo find 
this truth echoed in a difierent setting, and amongst 
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a diffeient race, when Jesus of Nazareth declared : 

Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them : for 
this is the law and the prophets ” (St Matt 
7 , 12 ). 

The inner life of man must possess, perfect tran- 
quillity, and freedom from passions and passionate 
desires, in order that he may realize the blissful 
Brahman. This tranquillity is not, in the words of 
Aurobindo, ‘an indoience,' incapacity, insensibility, 
inertia ; it is full of immortal power, capable of all 
action, attuned to deepest delight, open to pro- 
foundest love and compassion and to every manner 
of intensest Ananda (bliss).’ 

To gain this tranquillity, there is involved the 
practice of self-control. Samkara sums up the whole 
in one pregnant sentence : “ By whom is the v/orld 
conquered? By him. who has conquered his -own 
mind.” By self-control is not meant the repressions 
and inhibitions so much talked about in the languao-r> 
of the recent psychology of the West, for this ven,- 
thing is condemned by Sri Krishna in unmistakahe 
terms : “ He who, restraining the organs of action 
sits revolving in the mind, thoughts regarding obiects 
of the senses, he, of deluded understanding, is called 
a hypocrite ” (III, 6). But the behaviouristic remedy 
of giving free play to all impulses and all desire- 
which is creating a condition of moral choas amon^ 
fhe youths of to-day, is not the remedy offered 
the Gita. “The turbulent senses do violentiv 
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VII 


The Gita is considered a handbook of practical 
living as well as a guide to spiri- 
tual attainment. In fact, practical 
life, if rightly pursued, follows one 
of the paths towards the spiritual 
life. These paths are known as Yogas, which we 
have bi’iefly discussed in a previous section of this 
.book. 


Tlie Yogas : 

1. General Con- 
siderations. 


The word Yoga literally means yoking or union 
(the two words Yoga and yoke are derived from the 
same root), just as the word religion (re, agah2, and 
ligo, to bind) has a similar derivation. The distinc- 
tions between individuals — their finiteness and 
limitedness — are caused, as we have noted again 
and again, by ignorance, and do not represent the 
true nature of man. Until the barrier of ego is 
broken down and the union with the true Self is. 
consummated, one cannot attain the Kingdom of 
God within. The word Yoga defines the methods 
by which that union with God in man is made possi- 
ble. Many are the paths by which one may travel 
to attain this one destination. “ So many religions, 
so many paths.” Hindu philosophy recognizes four 
main paths (Yogas) to attainment. They are, as 
elsewhere indicated, Jnana Yoga, the path of know- 
ledge ; Karma Yoga, the path of action ; Bhakti 
Yoga, the path of devotion or love ; and Raja Yoga, 
the path of meditation. 
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Each of these Yogas is an independent path to 
God, and when the end is attained, all four seem to 
blend in one. Supreme love, divine knowlodgo. true 
meditation, and true and divine action arc at la.st 
identical and cannot be din'orentiated from each 
other. The Gita insi.sts that they must be both 
followed and blended not only when the end i.^ 
reached but as paths to travel. Man is a comple.\ 
of faculties — reason, will, emotion and the impulse 
to action — and he must seek union with God through 
all of them. Ke must be active as well a.s medita- 
tive ; he must cultivate his intelligence and seek the 
supreme knowledge as well as cultivate love for the 
Divine Being ; — such in short is the Yoga ideal as 
taught in the Gita. 

Jnana Yoga literally means the path of union 

through knowledge. It lias come 
Z. Jnana Yoga. , „ . 

to connote the path of intellectual 

analysis leading to the immediate perception {Anu- 
bliiiii) of God. who is both transcendent and 
immanent, who is the inner reality of both man and 
the universe. Philosophic reasoning does not imply 
merely • intellectual ratiocination, but something 
more, for man’s unaided intellect cannot lead him 
to God. There must be in addition a transform.ation 
of life and conduct, a conversion of the soul, before 
the knowledge of God or the Self can. be attained. 
Thus says the Gita : “ Some look upon the .Self as 
marvellous. Others speak of It as wonderful. Others 
again hear of It as a wonder. And still others- 
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thouRh hearing, do not understand It at all’' 

(II. 20). 

In order to attain this immediate realization and 
understanding of the Self, Jnana Yoga advocates 
certain disciplines to be practised after the process 
of ratiocination.- 

First of all, the philosopher must learn to dis- 
criminate between the real and the unreal. The 
opening chapters of the Giia e.vplains this process 
of discrimination : “ Tlie unreal never is. The Real 
never is not. Men possessed of the knowledge of 
Truth fully know both of these” (II, 16). 

The only abiding reality — the immutable, the 
illimitable, the indestructible reality — is that by 
whicli tiie whole universe is pervaded. That is the 
same as the Self in man and the reality in the 
universe. Whatever we perceive or sense or ex- 
perience has both beginning and end ; therefore’ 
must our faculty of discrimination lead us to hold 
fast to the abiding reality, the Self or God, in the 
midst of the 'fleeting objects and the experiences of 
life and of death. “ That calm man who is the same 
in pain and pleasure, whom these cannot disturb, 
alone is able to attain to immortality” (II, 15). 

Since we know this Self alone to be real, we should 
renounce desire for pleasure and learn to realise the 
great source of happiness in the Self within. “ When 
a man completely casts away all the desires of the 
mind, satisfied in the Self alone by the Self, then is 
he said to be one of steady wisdom” (II,' 55). 
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To follow (ho path of philo.'^ophy i;, aho to follow 
the path of Ecif-Cfintrol, and th.e oinpha,!,- o.': 

this Ifulh in a passaco alnTuly quoted, in whioh tin’ 
unmcditative is comjjaml to a boat oarriod oy the 
wind out of its course (II, GG-fiTT 

Jnnna Yopa is tlie very proce.**; of ' .Vef), .ViEi ', 
■ not this, not this ’, which we consitlercd in our 
study of llie Upnni:;haih. That is. tin* Self must 
not bo identified with impermanent entities lih.e the 
body, the mind ;md the senses, or with any object 
and instrument of e.Epcriencc. V.'hen a person ha.s 
become an adept in detachinq his true Self from 
non-self, ho becomes blessed with the vision of the 
Divine, and there dawns upon him tlie knowlediu' of 
the Self in all and all in the Self. 

Following the path of knowledge and discriminti- 
lion does not, however, imply inactivity or giving up 
the normal activities of life. What one i.s rco.uircd 
to do is to regard the body as the house in which 
one abides, and the mind and the senses as liu* 
instruments of living, to all of which the Lord is 
the witness. Such a person acts but does not 
identify himself with his aclion.s. He experiences 
the objective universe but he has learned to detach 
himself from his experiences. 

Activity, we have already noted, is not opposed 


3. Karma Yoga. 


to the highest wisdom. An indi- 
vidual who has attained the 


highest knowledge and supreme peace, though he 


has nothing to gain by his actions, nor anything to 
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lose by inactivity, yet works, not however for himeslf 
as the doer, but, through exercise of his mind, senses 
and body, as instruments of his true Self, which he 
has identified with the true Lord of the universe. 
Never forgetful of his true Self, he is for ever united 
in the consciousness of God ; knowing that the one 
Self exists in all, he engages himself in the service 
of God in all. Intense rest in the midst of intense 
activity is the experience of such a man of steady 
wisdom. “ He who sees inaction in action, and 
action in inaction, he is intelligent among men, he 
is a Yogi and a doer of all action” (IV, 18). 

Thus a perfected soul, though active in the world 
of impermanence, unites his consciousness with 
God, and, says the Gita, a man desiring perfection 
may have this union with God through these very 
activities in the outer world. This is just what is 
meant by Karma Yoga. Before the advent of Sri 
Krishna there came a period in the spiritual life 
of India when the teachings of the Upanishads 
were misimderstood and misintei'preted. We have 
seen that, according to the scriptures, knowledge 
alone can give freedom or salvation, but knowledge 
cannot be acquired through action. The law of 
Karma moreover, teaches how Karma creates 
bondage. And over and above all these concerns 
of life in the world is . the ideal of renunciation 
of worldly things. The Upanishads are actually 
saturated with this doctrine of renunciation. In 
course of time these teachings, when not thoroughly 



Tisr. Ml SSACr. tU' THK JiHAGAVAIi CtTA .<'< 

unck'r?lood. led irievU;!bly to tiie beiif-f m ivi H) 

the .'■iipreme stale o{ nttainnii-nt. Tiv opei.in ; 
chapter;: of the Gi'fi tell tit'W the <h:ciple ."•rjiiiin, 
confused ns to the lipht pntti :im®. the lie.ht eonovscl 
to choose, turned to Knslinn for foun;i’!. 
the pod incarnnte. then pave tlu- true interpret; turn 
of the Icnchinps of tin- (jpfijushod:-. Uenuncs.'dion. 
he pointed out, is not rt-innu'i;ttion c'f tin- vuidd 
but of worldlincss. not of actH'iis but of de.vire.: 
Knrma leads to bondanc if it increases the v. e:pht 
of desires and mapnifics the epo ; it loads to freedom 
if it helps to deny the self or to free one from 
nttnchiTicnt to the fruits of actions. Sri Ibuna- 
krishna. in modern ape. has illu.str;>U.‘d this intei ine- 
tation of Kenno Vopa and the ideal of renuncia- 
tion by his fnmou.s simile of a boat slayinp on 
water. 

“ Lei the boat stay on water,’’ he said, " but let 
not the water slay in the boat. So lei a man live in 
the world, but let not the world live in him." I'hat 
is, be in the world but be not of it. 

Woi-k, but bo not attached to tlie fruits of actions. 
“ To woi-k you have the right, but not to the fruits 
thereof.’’ 

The Upanishads leach that knowledge alone can 
give freedom, and that infinite knowledge is rdorod 
in the soul of man. The very nature of the Self 
implies not only immortality and perfect bliss but 
also Chit or Pure Consciousness. “ The infinite 
knowledge, which is the Self, is covered by the 
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shadows of ignorance — whence man’s delusion.” The 
Gita clarifies the issue by teaching the secret of 
woi'k, namely, that we must so work that every act 
will help to unfold the knowledge of the Self by 
removing the ignorance of the ego. The one aim and 
the true goal of Karma Yoga is the union of one’s 
self with God through action. Not through any 
special actions do we accomplish this, but through 
our Svadharvias — the particular duties suited to our 
natures and the law of our beings, performed as a 
means to that end. “ Whatever you do, do as 
worship unto God.” 

In order to learn this union with God through 

activity, we must also possess 
4. Raja Yoffa. ^ . 

tranquillity and the peace that 

comes through meditation. Since to the unmedita- 
tive man no peace will come, the Gita puts emphasis 
upon the practice of meditation, technically known 
as Raja Yoga. Patanjali explains Raja Yoga 
as an eightfold path consisting of Yama (moral- 
disciplines), Niyama (religious disciplines), Asana 
(posture), Pranayama (breathing exercises), Pratya- 
hara (gathering the mind from the thraldom of 
the senses), Dharana (concentration), Dhyana 
(meditation) and Samadhi (superconscious state). 
The Gita does not systematically explain these 
eight steps, yet they are implied in its teachings 
• on meditation. The main stress is laid on stilling 
the restless mind and becoming absorbed in the 
consciousness of the divine Self. 



THE MESSAGE OF THE HHAGAVAD GITA IfiD 

“ Through whatever reason the restless, unsteady 
mind wanders away, lot him, curbing it from tiiat, 
bring it under the subjugation of the Self alone. 
Verily, supreme bliss comes to that Yopi of perfectly 
tranquil mind whose passions arc quieted, v/ho is jnne 
and who has become one with Brahman (X, 2G, 2''i). 
As a lamp in a spot sheltered from the wind doe: 
not flicker, even such has been the simile uricd for 
a Yogi of subdued mind, practising concentratifai of 
the Self. When the mind, absolutely restrained by 
the practice of concentration, attains quietud<', and 
when seeing the Self by the self, one i.s salisHed in 
his own Self', when ho feels that infinite bh:- — 
which is perceived by the (purified) intellect and 
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PART 1. 

INCOME-TAX ACT, 1922 
(XI OF 1922). 




ACT No. XI OF 1922, as subsequently amended. 


An Act to consolidate a/n.d amend the laiu relntina to 
Income-tacc and Sufer-tax. 

Whereas it is expedient to consolidate and amend the 
law relating to Income-tax and Super-tax; It is hereby 
enacted as follows : — 

1. (l) This Act may be called the Indian Income-tax 

Short title, extent 1922, 

and commencement. ’ 

{2) It extends to the whole of British India, including P. l 
British Baluchistan and the Sonthal Pavganas, and 
applies also, within the dominions of Pnnces and Chiefs 
in India in alliance with His Majesty, to British subjects 
in those dominions who are in the service of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a local authority established in the 
exercise of the powers of the Governor General in Council 
in that bclialf, and to all other servants of His Majesty 
in those dominions. 

[3) It shall come into force on the first day of April, 

1922. 

2. In this Act, iinle.ss there is anything repugnant in 

Definitions. the subject or context, — 

(1) ‘ 'agricultural income” means — P. 2. 

{a) any rent or revenue derived fi’om land which is 
used for agricultural purposes, and is either 
assessed to land-revenue in British India or' 
subject to a local rate assessed and collected 
bv officers of Government as such; 

(5) any income derived from such land by — 

(^) agriculture, or 

{it) the performance by a cultivator or receiver of 
rent-in-kind of any process ordinarily em- 
ployed by a cultivator or receiver of rent-in- 
kind. to render the produce raised or received 
by him fit to be taken to market, or 

(m) the sale by a cultivator or receiver of rent-in- 
kind of the produce raised or received by 
him, in respect of which no process has been 
performed other than a process of the nature 
described in sub-clause {it) ; 


2 


P. 3. 


P. U. 


P. 4. 


(n) nny mcnmc derived from any building owned and 
occupied })y Die i-eceivor of tlie rent or revenue 
of any sueli land, or occnpb'ed by the cultiva- 
joi\ or the receiver of ]’ent-in-kind, of any 
land wiMi respect to whicli, or the produce of 
vhicli, any operation mentioned in sub-clauses 
(//) and (iii) of clause (Z>) is carried on : 

Provided (lint the building is on or in the immediate 
vicinity of the land, and is a building which the receiver 
of the rent or I’ovejiue or the cultivator or the receiver of 
the rent-in-kind by reason of his connection with the 
land, requires as a dwelling-house, or as a store-house, or 
other out-building; 

(i?) “'nssessec” means a person by whom Income-tax 
is payable; 

(5) ''Assistant Commissioner’* means a person ap- 
pointed to be an Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax 
under section 5; 

(4) "business’’ includes any trade, comnmrce, or 
manufacture or any adventure or concern in the nature of 
trade, commerce or manufacture ; 

"The Central Board of Revenue” means the 
Central Board of Revenue constituted under the Central 
Board of Revenue Act, 1924; 

(5) "Commissioner” means a person appointed to be 
a Commissioner of Income-tax under section 5; 

(6) "company” means a company as defined in the 
Indian Companias Act, 1913. or formed in jDursuance of 
an. Act of Parliament or of Royal Charter or Letters 
Patent, or of an Act of the -Legislature of a British 
possession, and includes any foreign association carrjdng 
on business in British India whether incorporated or not, 
and whether its principal place of business is situated in 
British India or not, which the i Central Board of Reve- 
nue may, by general or special order, declare to be a 
company for the purposes of this Act; 


•This clause was inserted by the Central Board of Eevenue Act, 1924 (IV 
of 1924). 

f Amended by the Central Board of Revenue Act, 1924 (IV of 1924). 
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IX of 1872. 


*(6.4) “firm”, “partner” and “partnership” have 
the same meanings respectively as in tlie Indian Contract 
Act, 1872; and 

(7) “Income-tax Oflicer” means a person appointed 
to be an Income-tax Officer under section 5 ; 


(S) “Magistrate” means a Presidency Magistrate or 
a Magistrate of the first class, or a Magistrate of the 
second class specially empowered by the Local Government 
to tiy offences against this Act; 

(9) “j^erson” includes a Hindu undivided family; 

(10) “prescribed” means prescribed by rules made 
under this Act; 


(11) “Previous year” means — 

(a) the twelve months ending on the 31st day of 
March next preceding the year for which the 
assessment is to be made, or, if the accounts of 


P. 


6 . 


the assessee have been made up to a date 
within the said twelve months in respect of a 
year ending on any date other than the said 
31st day of March, then at the option of the 
assessee the year ending on tlie day to which 
his accounts have so been made up : 

Provided than, if this option has once been exer- 
cised by the assessee, it shall not again be 
exercised so as to vary the meaning of the 
expression “previous year” as then appli- 
cable to such assessee except with the -consent 
of the Income-tax Officer and upon such condi- 
tions as he may think fit; or 
(&) in the case of any person, business or company, 
or class of person, business or company, such 
period as may be determined by the Central 
Board of Revenue or by such authority as the 
Board may authorise in this behalf. 

(12) “principal officer” .used with reference to a local P, 7, 8. 
authority or a company or any other public body or anyt 
association, means — 


(a) the secretary, treasurer, manager or agent of the 
authority, company, body or association, or 


*lnserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1930 (XXI of 1930). 
N.B . — The definitions of -‘firm” and “partnership” in the Indian Contract 
Act, 1872, have been replaced by the Indian Partnership Act, 1932 (IX of 1932) ; 
but the definitions in the latter Act are effective ovfing to the operation of 
section 8 of the General Clauses Act, 1897 (X of 1897). 

tAmended by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1924 (XI of 1924). 


T> O 
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P. 9. 

P. 10. 
B. 2-6. 

P. 11. 


P. 10. 


(h) any person connected Tvitji the authority, com- 
pany, body or association upon whom the 
Income-tax Officer has served a notice of his 
intention of treating him as the principal 
officer thereof; 

(IS) '‘'public servant'-' has the same meaning as in the^^°^^^®° 
Indian Penal Code: 

(l^) ^"regisiered firm" means a firm registered under 
the provisions of section 26-A: 

(Id) ‘''total income'" means total amoimt of income, 
profits and gains from all sources to which this Act 
applies computed in the manner laid down in section 16: 
and 

(idl '‘unregistered firm" means a firm which is not a 
reiristered firm. 

■w 


CHAPTEP. I. 

Charge of Ikco:me-t.ax. 

2, 6, 3 ^ '\^’here any Act of the Indian Legislature enacts 

11, income-tax shall be charged for anv 

T 5 14 Chnr-i? o: ir.co'.ar-TAX. , 

io, X-, - Qj. rates applicable 

to the total income of an assessee. tax at the rate or those 
rates shall be charged for that vear in accordance with, 
and subject to the provisions cf. this Act in respect of all 
income, profits and gains of the previous year of every 

undin’dcd /utij/Zy, comparn^, firm and 
otncr assoriatwn of individuals. t 

. IS, 15. -• Save as liereinafter provided, this Act shall 

*115^ . applv to all income, profits or gains, as 

aescribed or comprised in section 5, 
from whatever source derived, accruing or arising, or 
received in British India or deemed under the provisions 


■'■An:5:';deS ty tlio Iiidiar! Inoome-tris (Atnendment) Act. 1S30, (XXI of 19S01, 
”Ar.:tr:dod or 'Fo Indian Inoomo-iax (Arncndmeni') Act, 1524 (XI of 2924'. 
iXoTK, — ^Thr nraendn'-cnts r.wds in Sections 3, 55 snd 55 of tlie Act by 
the Indian Inccrne-tnct (Amendmtnjtl Act, 1924 (XI of 1924) sinnll bare enect 
&5 if flicy bad been made on ibe iirst day of April, 1S25. and incDnie-ian and 
mv'sn-'t.an snail be deemed t-o bare been chargeable for fbe year commencing 
cn' tbiar d.a:e and to be rinargcable for the year comrnendng cn the first d.oy 
cif April, 192-5, at tl:e rate or r.at-cs nppFcable for those ye.'irs to tl-sa total income 
of an indiridnal. in resp-cct of riie income, profits and g'.'iins and of the totrJ 
income, resp-cctively. of every Association of individnals for Tvhich no ^rate oi 
tax h-as been ctherTrise laid dor-n by la-jr. 


0 


of this Act to accrue, or arise, or to be received in British 
India. 

{2) iincome, profits and gains accruing or arising 
without British India to a person resident in British 
India* shall, if they are received in or hroiight into British 
India, he deemed to have accrued, or arisen in British 
India and. to he iincome, profits and gains of the year in 
which they are so received or hrought, notwithstanding 

tlie fact that they did not so accrue or arise in that year. § 

* * * * 

IProdided that nothing contained in this suh-section 
shall apply to any income, 2^cofits or gains so accruing or 
arising prior to the 1st day of April 1933, unless they are 
income, pirofits or gains of a hiisiness and. are received in 
or hrought into British India ivithin three years of the 
e7id of the year in which they accrued or arose: 

iProvided further that nothing in this suh-section 
shall ap>ply to income from agriculture arising or accru- 
ing in a State in India from land for xohich any annual 
payment in money or in kind is made to the State. 

Explanation. — income, profits or gains accruing or 
arising without British India shall not be deemed to be 
received or brought into British India within the mean- 
ing of this sub-section by reason only of the fact that they 
are taken into account in the balance sheet prepared in 
British India. 

(5) This Act shall not apply to the following classes of p. 33 ^ 
income : — 78. 

{i) Any income derived from property held under p. 21. 
trust or other legal obligation wholly for re- 
ligious or charitable purposes, and in the 
case of property so held in part only for such 
purposes, the income applied, or finally set 

.P<z< 7 e 5 — 

In the last two lines in the footnotes for “ (XII of 1923) ” substitute “ (XII 
of 1933)”. . •; 

‘ ' (Correctioii List No. 2.) 

*Amended by the Indian Income-tax {Further Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXVII 
of 1923). 

' +Amended by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1933 (XII of 19^). 

§Eepealed by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1933 (XII of 19g3). 


i 


G 




P.23. 


nn 

OO. 


P. 2. 

24. 


(iii) The income of local authorities. 

(ir) Interest on .securities which are held by, or are 
tlm property of. any Provident Fund to 
which the Provident Funds Act, 1897,^^0^1897 

apnlies.t =>'=•■- 

(r) Anv capital sum received in commutation of 
the whole or a portion of a pension, or in 
the nature of consolidated compensation for 
death or injuries, or in payment of any insur- 
ance policy, or as the accumulated balance at 
the credit of a sub.scriber to any such Provi- 
dent Fund. 

(r/) Any special allowance, benefit or perquisite 
specifically granted to meet expenses wholly 
and necessarily incurred in the performance 
of the duties of an ofiice or emplojnnent of 
profit. 

(rzf) Any receipts not being receipts arising from 
business or the e.xercise of a profession, 
vocation or occupation, which are of a casual 
and non-recurring nature, or are not by way 
of addition to the remimeration of an 
employe. 

Asriciiltural income. 

Any income received by trustees on behalf of a 
recognised provident fund as defined in 
clause (n) of section 5S-A. 

In this sub-section “charitable purpose"'’ includes re- 
lief of the poor, e<Iucation. medical relief, and the ad- 
vancement of any other object of general public utility. 


(riff) 

^(z>) 


CHAPTEE II. 

Income-tax Authorities. 

P. 85. (-Z) There shall be the following classes of Income- 

tax authorities for the purposes of this 

Income-tax authorities. namely.— 

(а) the Central Board of Eevenue, 

(б) Commissioners of Income-tax. 



{XII of 1929). 
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(c) Assistant. Commissioners of Income-tax, and 

(d) Income-tax Officers. 

-j- * -y.- 

i(5) The Governo?’ General in Council may ap'point a 
Commissioner of Tncome-taw for any area- specified in the 
order of appointment. 

{Jf) Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax and 
Income-tax OHicers shall, subject to the control of the 
Governor General in Council, be appointed by the 
Commissioner of Income-tax by order in writing. They 
shall perform their functions \in respect of such persons 
or classes of persons and of such incomes or classes of 
income and in respect of such areas as the Commissioner 
of Income-tax may dircctU and. where two or more 
Assistant Commissioners of J ncome-tax or Income-tax 
Officers have been appointed, for the same area, in 
accordance with any orders 'which the Commissioner of 
Income-tax may mahe for the distribution and- allocation 
of the work to be performed. The Commissioner may, 
by general or sjiecial order in writing, direct that the 
powers conferred on the Income-tax Officer and the 
Assistant Commissioner by or under this Act shall, ^ in 
respect of an}’' specified case or class of cases, be exercised 
by the Assistant Commissioner and the Commissioner, 
respectively, and, for the purposes of any case in respect 
of which such order applies, references in this Act or in 
any rules made hereunder to the Income-tax Officer and 
the Assistant Commissioner shall be deemed to be "refer- 
ences to the Assistant Commissioner and the Commis- 


sioner, respectively. 

(5) The Central Board of Eevenuc may, by notification 
in the Gazette of India, appoint. Coinmissioners of 
Income-tax, Assistant Commissioners ot Income-tax and 
Income-tax Officers to perform such functions in respect of 
such classes of persons or such classes of income,^ and for 
such area, as W >^0 specified in Uio ivolificntion, and 

'^I™ende“ly tho Indian Inco.nn-to (Snend -Act. 1955 (XTIII 

“Sirtrf by thn Indian Inaomciaic (Second An.ond.ncnt) Act, 1955 (XT. . 
of 1933J. ' 
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. cjcupon Uic functions so specified shall cease, within 
. 0 specified area, to be performed, in respect of the 
s])( Cl ficd classes of persons or classes of income, by the 
authorities appointed under sub-sections (S) and (4). 

(/;) Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax and 
Jncomc-tax Officers appointed under sub-section (4) 
siiall. for tlio purposes of tliis Act, be subordinate to the 
Umimissjoncr of Income-tax appointed under sub-section 
(5) for tlic in wJiich they perform their functions. 


CHAPTER III. 

Taxable Income. 

;p. 13. 6. Save as otherwise iirovided by this Act, the follow- 

ing heads of income, j^i'olits and gains, 
^^ci'i n" cliargeable to income-tax in 

bicomT-inx. manner hereinafter appearing, 

namely : — 

(?) Salaries. 

(/?) Interest on securities. 

(m) Property. 

(??;) Business. 

(v) Professional earnings. 

(?n') Other sources. 

IP. 33, 34, 7. (i) The tax shall be payable by an assessee under 

36. . the head ‘"salaries” in respect of any 

Snianos. Salary or wages, any annuity, pension 

or gratuity, and any fees, commissions, perquisites or 
profits received by him in lieu of, or in addition to, any 
salary or wages, which are paid b}'' or on behalf of Gov- 
ernment, a local authority, a company, or any other public 
body or association, or by- or on behalf of anj^ private 
employer : 

fEcoplanation.— The right of a person to occupy free 
of rent as a place of residence any premises provided by 

^Amended by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1933 (XVIII 
tlnserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XV of 1923). 
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hi? einplovcr is a j^crquisite for tlie ])nrposes of this sub- 
section : 


Provided that llic tax sliall not, ho pnyalde in respect p. H, 73. 
of any sum dcduelod under the authority of Government 
from tlie salary of any individual for the purpose of 
securing to him a deferred annuity or of making provision 
for his wife or children, provided that the sum so deducted 
shall not exceed one-sixth of the salary. 


{2) Any income which would lie chargeable under this P. 1, 15, 
head if paid in British India .shall be deemed to be so 37. 
chargeable if paid to a Briti.sh subject or any servant of 
His Ha jest}' in any part, of India by Government or by a 
local authoVity established Iw the Governor General in 
Council. 


8. The tax shall be payalilc by an a.s.sessee under theP. 16, 39, 
head ‘‘intcrc.st on securities” in 
n.treM ui Qf interest I’cceivable by 

him on any security of the Govci'innent of India or of a 
Local Government, or -on debentures or othei’ securities for 
money issued by or on behalf of a local authority or a 
company : 


^'Fromded. ihat iw incomc-Uur, shall be under 

this section hi/ the assessee in res-pect of any sum deducted 
from such interest by ivay of commission by a banker 
realizing such interest on behalf of the assessee: 


Provided further that no income-tax shall be pa^uible P. 11. 
on the interest receivable on any secuidty of the Govern- 
ment of India issued or declared to be income-tax free : 

Provided, further, that the income-tax payable on the 
interest receivable on any security of a Local Government 
issued income-tax free shall be payable by that Local 
Government. 

9. (I) The tax shall be payable by an assessee under p. 40, 4S, 
the head “Property” in respect of the • 43. 

Property. annual value of property con- 

sisting of any buildings or lands appurtenant thereto of 
which he is the owner, other than such portions of such 

^Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amend nent) Act, 1933 (XVIII 
of 1933). 
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V. /J 2 . 


V, ^ 3 . 


)\ H. 


))ro))or(,y nn })o jn;iy occnj)y for the purposes of ]iis busi- 
fV)})ject to the following .•illownDccs, namely:-- 


(?) wlier(5 the pi-operly is in the ocenpation of the 
ownei‘, or w))e)’c it is Jet to a tenant and the 
owjier has undertaken to bear the cost of 

repaii's, a, sum epna.) to one-sixth of snch 
va,!ne; 


(??) where the prb))erty is in tlio oeenpation of a 
t(n)a))t who has nndertako]) to bear the cost 
of repa.irs, the diffei’cnee bcl-Wecn shell value 
and the rent paid by the tenant up to but 
not exceeding one-sixth of sueli value; 

(m) /he amount of any annual premium paid to in- 
sure tin; pro})erl,y against risk of damage or 
flestrnetion; 


vjluire th(i fropcHij is siihjsct io a moHaage, 
or othrr capital cha.rge, the amount of a-ny 
interest, an, snch mortgage or charge; where 
/it), the property is subject to a ground rent, the 

amount of such ground rent; and where the 
property has heen acq\iired with harrowed, 
capital, the amount of any interest pnyohle 
on. such capital and not specifically charged 
upon the property itself ; 

• (iO. ( 7 )) any sums paid on aeeount of land-revenue in 

r(',s})e('l, of the property: 


V« / K 

P. <17, <f8. 


P. <J{>. 


(ri) in respeel, of eolleel.ion charges, a snm not ex- 
ceeding (.he prescribed maximum; 

(rii) in respect, of vacaiu'ies. such sum as the in- 
come-lax OlVicer may determine Inn'iug 
regard to /.ho circumstances of the case: 

Provided that (.he aggregate of the allowances made 
under t.bis sub sect, ion shall in no case exceed the annual 
value. 




(g) I'or (he purposes of (his section, the 
“annual value” shall be deemed to mean the 

i Ai^u'n.lo.l ry lli>' ni.tir\u Ia\ Anioiidnn hO A.-! 

of iS.vi). 


exju'cssion 
snm for 

1 fOo I X N in 



ir 


which the property might reasonably be expected to let 
from year to year : 

Provided that, where the property is in the occupation F, 41. 
of the OAvner for the purposes of his own residence, such 
sum shall, for the purposes of this section, be deemed 
not to exceed ten per cent, of the total income of the 
owner. 

10. (1) The tax shall be payable by an assessee under P. 50, 62, 

Businegs. “Busiuess” iu respect of the 66* 

profits or gains of any business carried 

on by him. 

(^) Such profits or gains shall be computed after mak- P. 50, 53, 
ing the following allowances, namely : — 54. 

(i) any rent paid for the premises in which such p, 55, 
business is carried on provided that when 
any substantial part of the premises is used 
as a dwelling-house by the assessee, the 
allowance under this clause shall be such 
sum as the Income-tax Officer may deter- 
mine having regard to the proportional part 
so used; 

' (w) in respect of repairs, rvhere the assessee is the p. 5 g. 

tenant only of the premises, and has under- 
taken to bear the cost of such repairs, the 
amount paid on account thereof, provided 
that, if any substantial part of the premises 
' is used by the assessee as a dwelling-house, a 
proportional part onl}’’ of such amount shall 
be allowed ; 

(in) in respect of capital borrowed for the purposes 
of the business, where the payment of inter- 
est thereon is not in any way dependent on 
the earning of profits, the amount of the 
interest paid; 

Ba;planatio7i.—'Recu.vvmg subscriptions paid 
periodically by shareholders or subscribers in 
such Mutual Benefit Societies as may _ be 
prescribed, shall be deemed to be capital 
borrowed within the meaning of this clause; 
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P. 58. 


P. 56. 

P. 59. 


R. 8”9» 


P. 60. 


{iv) m respect of insurance against risk of damage 
or destruction of buildings, macbinei^, 
plant, lurniture, stocks or stores, used for 
tJie pui poses of the business, the amount of 
any premium paid: 

(v) in respect of current repairs to such buildings, 
machinery, plant, or furnitui’e, the amount 
paid on account thereof; 

(m) in respect of depreciation of such buildings, 
machinery, plant, or furniture being the 
property of the assessee, a sum equivalent to 
such percentage on the original cost thereof 
to the assessee as may in any case or class of 
cases be prescribed : ' 

Provided that — 

(a) the prescribed particulars have been duly fur- 

nished : 

(b) where full effect cannot be given to any such 

allowance in any year owing to there being no 
profits or gains chargeable for that year, or 
owing to the profits or gains chargeable being 
less than the allowance, the allowance or part 
of the allowance to which effect has not been 
given, as the case may be, shall be added to the 
amount of the allowance for depreciation for 
the following year and deemed to be part of 
that allowance, or, if there is no such allow- 
ance for that year, be deemed to be the 
allowance for that year, and so on for succeed- 
ing vears; and 

(c) the aggregate of all such allowances made under 

this Act or any Act repealed hereby, or under 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1SS6, shall, in no n ^ 
case, exceed the original cost to the assessee 
of the buildings, machinery, plant, or furni- 
ture as the case may be; 

(vii) in respect of any machinery or plant whicln in 
consequence of its having become oh^oicie, 
has been sold or discarded, the difierence be- 
tween the original cost to the assessee oi le 



niacliiiiery oi’ plant, as reduced by the aggre- 
gate of tlic allowances made in respect of 
depreciation nnder clause (vi), or any Act 
rejicalcd hereby, or the Indian Income-tax 
Act, IbSt). and the amount for which the 
machinery or jdant is actnally sold, or its 
scrap value: 

in respect of animals which have been used P. 61. 
for the puj'poses of the business otlierwise 
than as stock in trade and liave died or 
become pci-inanenth' useless for such pur- 
poses, the difl'erence between tlie original 
cost to the assessee of the animals and the 
amount, if any. realised in respect of the 
carcasses^or animals; 

(viii) any sums paid on account of land-revenue, P. GSs 69. 
local rates or municipal taxes in respect of 
such part of the premises as is used for tlie 
purposes of the business; 

t('cma) any sum paid to an employee as bonus or coni- p, 63. 
mission for services rendered, where ^ such 
sum would not have been payable to him as 
profits or dividend if it had not been paid as 
bonus or commission : 


Provided that the amount of the bonus or commission 
is of a reasonable amount with reference to 

(a) the pay of the employee and the conditions of 
his service; 

(&) the profits of the business for the year in ques- 


tion; and 

(c) the general practice in similar businesses, 

(ico) any expenditure (not being in the natuie of P*53, 64 
capital expenditure) incurred solely for the 66. 
purpose of earning such profits or gains . 

^Provided that nothing in clause {viii) or clause (i^) 
shall be deemed to authorise the allo wance of any sum pai 

^Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 

^ tlnserted by tl>e Indian Income-tax (Third Amendment) Act, 1930 (AAim 

+lnserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1928 (HI of 1928 
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gains, provided tiiat no allowance shall be made on account 
of any personal expenses of the assessee. 

13. Income, profits and gains shall be computed for P, 50, 51, 

„ , , , . the purposes of sections 10, 11 and 12 65. 

Method of accounting. . , •.! .1 >1 i (* 

in accordance with the method oi 
accounting regular^ emjDloyed by the assessee : 

Provided that, if no method of accounting has been 
regularly employed, or if the method employed is such 
that, in the opinion of the Income-tax Officer, the income, 
profits and gains cannot properly be deduced therefrom, 
then the computation shall be made upon such basis and 
in such manner as the Income-tax Officer may determine. 

14. (il) The tax shall not be payable by an assessee in p. 70. 

Exemptions of a rospect of any sum which he receives as 

general nature. a member of a Hiiidu undivided family. 

(^) The tax shall not be payable by an assessee in 
respect of — 


(a) any sum which he receives by way of dividends as 
a shareholder in a company where the profits 
or gains of the company have been assessed to 
income-tax; or 


(5) such an amount of the profits or gains of any firm p. 10, 71. 
which have been assessed to income-tax as is 
proportionate' to his share in the firm *at the 
‘ time of such assessment; or 
t(c) any sum which he receives as his share of the p, 72. 
profits or gains of an association of indivi- 
duals, other than a Hindu undivided family, 
company or firm, where such profits or gains 
have been assessed to income-tax. ^ 

The tax shall not be payable by an assessee in 

Smpfcion in the Tcspect of any sums paid by him to 
case of life insurances, cffcct an iiisurancc on his own iiie or on 
fhe lif© of his wife, or in respect of a contract for a 
deferred annuitv on his own life or on the life of his wife, 
or as a contribution to any Provident Fund to which the 
-Provident Funds Act, 1897, applies. 

45 : * * * 


inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1928 (III of 
Tinserted by the Indian Income-tax fAmendment) Act, 19o0 
'■repealed by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1921 (.1 o 


1928). 
of 1930). 
1924). 



p. 11. 

P. 21. 
P. 11. 


P. 


74, 82, 


P. 11, 70. 


{-) Wlu're th(? nssessec h a IJiiKiu iiiidh-idecl family, 
lliere simll he exempted under .suh-scction (1) any sums 
paid to efu'et an insurance on the life of any male member 
ot tile family or of ttic wife of /my sucli member. 

if') of any sums e.xempted under this 

section shall not, to^mlher with any .sums exempted under 
tiK’ proviso to suh-seetion (7) of section 7, ia 7 id any sums 
: r.nmptrd vn<ln‘ suh-spcdon (7) of section 5S-F exceed 
, one-sixth of the total income of the assessee. 

16. (7) Jn eoniputin^'- the total income of an assessee 

... sums e.xempted under the proviso to 
• Id'n'on'.iii rl<M,'r:nt!unt; SlU)-SCCllOn (7) 01 SCCtlOil /, TtuC SCCOnd 
Uu- totni ij, third provi.sos to section 8, sub- 

.<Gction (J) of section 14 and section 15, 

shall he included. 

(2) Tor the purposes of sub-section (7), any simi men- 
tioned in clause {a) of sub-section {2) of section 14 shall 
be increased by the amount of income-tax payable by the 
company in respect of the dividend received. 

17. Where owing to the fact that the total income of 

any asse.ssee has reached or exceeded a 

Sin ribovo'a Certain limit he is liable to pay 
rcrtniniitnit issMinij. incouie-tax 01' to jiay income-tax at a 

liigher rate, the amount of income-tax payable by him 
shall, where necessary, be reduced so as not to exceed the 
aggregate of the following amounts, namely : — 

(fl) the amount which would have been payable if his 
total income had been a sum less by one rupee 
than that limit, and 

(h) the amount by which his total income exceeds that 
sum. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Deductioxs and Assessment. . 

P- 18. {!)* 

Pnyrncnt by dedi c- 
tion at source. 

fln-^srtcd by tJie Indian Income-tax {Second Amendment) Act, 1953 {XVIH 

'mnwled by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1953 (XTIH 

^inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Provident Fund Relief) Act, 1929 (Xl 
of 1929). 
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{2) Any person responsible for paying any income P. 36, 73, 
'obargeable under the head “Salaries” shall, at the time 
'of payment, deduct income-tax "^hut not sufer-tax on the 
^amount payable at the rate applicable to. the estimated 
income of the assessee under this head : 

Provided that such person may, at the time of making 
any deduction, increase or reduce the amount to be deduct- 
ed under this sub-section for the purpose of adjusting 
any excess or deficiency arising out of any previous deduc- 
tion or failure to deduct. 

Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contain- 
'ed, for the purpose of making the deduction under sub- 
section {2), there shall be included in the amount payable 
any income chargeable under the head ‘Salaries’ which 
is payable to the assessee out of India by or on behalf of 
'Government, and the value in rupees of such income shall jj, H-A. 
l 3 e calculated at the prescribed rate of exchange, p, 1 ^ 0 ,^ 

(S) The person responsible for paying any income p gg 
chargeable under the head “Interest on securities” shall ’ 

ftmless otherwise 'prescribed in the case of any seccrity of 
'the Government of India at the time of paj^ment, deduct 
income-tax ibut not super-tax on the amount of the inter- 
est payable at the maximum rate, 

^Provided that where the Income-tax Officer gives a 
■certificate in writing {which certificate he shall give in 
xvery proper case- on the application of the assessee) that 
'to the best of his belief the total income of a recipient will 
be less than the minimum liable to income-tax or will be 
liable to a rate of income-tax less than the maximum rate, 

• the person responsible for paying any income herein 
referred to to such recipient shall; until such certifcate 
is cancelled by the Income-tax Offcer, pay the income 
without deduction or deduct the tax at such less rate, 
as the case may be. 

t {3 A ) Where the Income-tax Officer has reason to P. 80, 
believe that the total income of any person residing out of 131, 
British India to whom any interest not being ‘Interest on 
Securities’ is jDayable, will in any year exceed the 

tinserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1953 (XVIII 
of 1933). 

’Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1925 (XVI of 


0 
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P.80, 

131. 


P. 131. 


P. 132. 


ninxiniiini amount Avhicli is not chargeable with smDer-tax: 
under the law for the time being in force, he mav. by order 
in writing, rerjnirc the person responsible for paving such 
intcre.-t to such person to deduct at the time of* payment 
income-tax and super-tax at the rates determined bv the' 
Income-tax Officer to be applicable to the total income of 
such jier.-^on in that year. 

here the jjerson re.sponsible for paying anw 
intere.^t not being ‘ Interest on Securities ' to anv person 
pny.^ to tliat person in any year an amount of such interest 
exceeding in the aggregate the maximum amount which is 
not chargeable wiTh .super-tax under the law for the time- 
being in force, the person re.sponsible for paying such- 
interest .shall, if he has not reason to believe* that the- 
reci})ient is resident in Briti.sh India, and no order under 
snli-section (.7.4) has been received in respect of such 
recipient, deduct at the time of pa^unent income-tax on 
the total amount of such interest at the rate appropriate 
to such total, and super-tax on the amount by which such 
total exceeds the maximum amount not chargeable with- 
super-tax at the rate applicable to such excess. 

t (JC) Where the Income-tax Officer has reason to believe- 
that any person, who is a shareholder in a company, is 
resident out of British India and that the total income of 
such person will in any year exceed the maximum amount 
which is not chargeable to super-tax under the law for the- 
time being in force, he may. by order in' writing, require 
the principal officer of the company to deduct at the time 
of paymenf of any dividend from the company to the share- 
holder in that year super-tax at such rate as the Income- 
tax Officer may determine as being the rate applicable in 
respect of the income of the shareholder in that year. 

f(-3D) If in any year the amount of any dividend or the 
aggregate amount* of any dividends paid to any share- 
holder bv a company (together with the amount* of any 
income-tax payable by the company in respect thereof) 
exceeds the maximum amount of the total income of a 
person which is not chargeable to super-tax under the law 
for the time being in force, and the principal officer of the 
company has not reason to believe that t he shareholder is 

fln?erted bv the Indian Income-tax {.Second Amendment) Act, 1933 (XVIII 
of 1933). 


in 


resident in Britisli Indin. nnd no order under sub-section 
(o'C) has been received in respect of such shareholder bv the 
principal onicer from the Income-tax Onicer the principal 
ofiicer shall at the time of payment deduct suimr-tax on 
tlie amount of such excess at the rate which would be 
a ]'»]')! i cable under ibe law for ibe time Iteinp; in torec it tbc 
amount of siu'li dividend or dividends (to<j;-cther with the 
amount cif sucb iuconu'-tax as aforesaid) const it uted the 
whole total inrome of the sb.aiehohler. 

All siim.s deduoted in acrordnnu'C with th(' ju'o- p. 74. 
visions of tin's section sitall. for the purpose of computing; 
the ini'ome of an asst'ssem be deemed tol^e inconu' received. 

(•A Any deduction ma.de in accordance with tlie ]irovi- 
sions of this •-'cclioit shall be treated as a payment of 
income-tax' or <i!i»r-tn.i on behalf of tlte person from 
whose income tlie deduction was mad('. or of the owner 
of the .security, as (Ite ca.se ni.ay be, and eianlit shall be 
c:iven to bim therefor in {h(> assessment, if anv. made for 
the followiin,^ year under tins Act : 

Provided that, if stieh jM'rson or sttch owner obtains, in 
accordance with the jtrovisions of this Act. «‘i refund of 
any portion of the tax so deflm-(ed. no credit shall be piivon 
for the nmonnl of sueb refund. 

(ij) All sums deducted in accordance with the provisions 
of this section shall bo ]Kiid within (he prescribed time 
by the person making the deduction to the credit, of tlie 
Government of India, or as the Centra] Board of Bevonue 
directs. • R. 10, IS, 

(7) If any such ])crson does not deduct and pay the tax p 
as required by '-'or mulcr this section, he .shall, without 
prejudice to any other consequences which he may incur, 
be deemed to be 7 ah, a.^re.^rec in default in I’cspect of the 
tax. 

=^Providecl that f-Jie Income-tax OfRcer shall not make 
a direction under sub-section {!) of section 46 for the • 
recovery of any penalty from sucli pei'son unless satisfied 
that such person has wilfully failed to deduct and pay the 
tax. 

’‘In.certed by tlie Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1933 (XVIII 
, of 1933). 

tSiibstituted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1933. /XVIII 
of •1933). 

C i 
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F. 

116. 

X3« 


S', 76. 


(5) The power to levy by deduction under this section 
shall be without prejudice to any other mode of recovery. 

78, (9) -Every person deducting income-tax* or super-tax in 

accordance with the provisions^of sub-sections (3), *(3A), 
(3B), (3C) or (3D) shall, at the time of payment of interest! 
furnish to the person to whom the interest is paid a certi- 
ficate to the effect that income-tax* or super-tax has been 
deducted, and specifying the amount so deducted the rate 
at which the tax has been deducted, and such other 
particulars as may be prescribed. 

19. In the case of income chargeable under ^any head 
other than “salaries'’ or “interest on securities" , and in 
-r, .ft. ^^se where income-tax has not 

been deducted in accordance with the 
provisions of section 18, the tax shall be payable by the 
assessee direct. 

4 p AO tl9-A. The principal officer of every compan}- shall, on 
p’rfvfu® * 1 f or before the 15th day of June in each 

°regaSg .year, fumish to the prescribed officer a 
dfridends. retum in the prescribed form and 

verified in the prescribed manner of the names and of the 
addresses, as entered in the register of shareholders main- 
tained by the company, of the shareholders to wliom a 
dividend or aggregate dividends exceeding such amount as 
may be prescribed in this behalf has or have been distri- 
buted during the preceding year and of the amoimt so 
distributed to each such shareholder. 


20. The principal officer of every company shall, at the 
time of distribution of dividends, fur- 
116 . panylo sLrehoK nish to every person receiving a 
receiving dividends. dividend a certificate to the effect that 
the company has paid or will pay income-tax on the profits 
which are being distributed, and specifying such other 
E. 14. particulars as may be prescribed. 

*20A. The person responsible for p^ing any interest not 
E. 43* A. j informa- being ‘Interest on Securities’ shall, on 
tionregarcUngTnterest. or before the fifteenth day of June in eacli 
year, furnish to the prescribed officer a return in the 

by the Indi.m Incwne-tax {Second Amendment) Act, 1935 
+Substftute?by tbc Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, IP.V (XVJII 
Jlnserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1926 (XXIV of 1926). 
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prescribed form and verified in the prescribed manner of 
the names and addresses of all persons to -whom during the 
previous financial year he has paid interest or aggregate 
interest exceeding such amount not being less than one 
thousand rupees as may lie prescriiicd in this behalf, 
together with the amount ]'iaid to each such person. 

21 . Tlie pre.=:cribed jicrson in the case of every Govern- R. 15 .’ 

, meiit office, and the principal officer or P. 8, 8S.. 

Annum rotuni. mi • c 

the iirescrihed person in tlie case or 
every local authority, company or otlier public body or 
association, and every ])i'ivate em]doycr .t^hall prepare, and, 
within thirty days from tlie 31 st day of !March in each year, 
deliver or cause to lie delivered to the Income-tax Officer R* 
in the prescribed form, a return in writing showing — 

(a) the name and. so far as it is known, tlie address 

of every person who was receiving on the said 
31 st day of Z^Iarch, or has received during the 
year ending on that date, from the authority, 
company, body, association or private 
employer, as the case may be, any income R* 1^- 
chargeable under the head “Salaries” of 
such amount as may be prescribed; 

(b) the amount of the income so received by each 

such person, and the time or times at which 
the same was paid; ' 


(c) the amount deducted in respect of income-tax 
from the income of each such person. 

22. (1) The Principal officer of every company shall P. II 9 84^ 
T, , .. prepare, and, on or before the fifteenth 885, 8??,. 

Ketum 01 income. i ct • i r> *1, 

day ol June m each year, furnish to the 
Income-tax Officer a return, in the prescribed form and 
verified in the prescribed manner, of the total income of 
the company during the previous year : 

Provided that the Income-tax Officer may, in his dis- 
cretion, extend the date for the deliverj^ of the return in 
the case of any company or class of companies. 


(£) In the case of any person other than a company p. §5 
whose total income is, in the Income-tax Officer’s opinion, 86 . 
of such an amount as to render such person liable to 
income-tax, the Income-tax Officer shall serve a notice upon 
him requiring him to furnish, within such period, not 
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R. 19. 

?. S6. 


less (linn tliiciy «l;iys .'is jn.'iy he speeiricfl in (he notice 
H! (he pres<-i-ihe(f form luid venTicd in the pre- 
^^rnhrd nmnuor forth (.'ilon- with such other 

.-(s ni.'iy he provided for in tlic notice) his total 
invonu' dunny: th(' f>revions yeai'. 

{ d ll nny person h.'is not fuinishcfl a return within the 
liinr .'dlowf'd l>y or innhw suh-sevf ion (y) or Piib-section (;?), 
o. ji.i V iiiLT ) iirnished .'1 ri'tnrn under eif her of those suh- 
M't ti'ius. di.'-co\'crs any omission or wrozic statement there- 
iii, !"' ma\ turnisii ,'i return or a revised I'cturji. as the 
east’ may he. at ;iny time hetoi-e tlic assessment is made, 
aiui .any return sa made sh.'ill he deemed to be a j’etiii’n 
m.'ide. in tine time iu>de!' this section. 


P. SS, 
111 . 


^ f.'l ! !ic' I nctirne-tr;:.; (^fln or m.'iy seiu'e on tlm principal 
ofliei'r oi .any eouipany or on any pcr.son upon whom a 
Ufitice h.as berm server) under sub-section (i?) a notice 
retjuirini: him. on .'i date to lie thei’cin sj'iecified. to produce, 
or vause to ho prodiued. such accounts or documents as the 
Tn('rime-ta\- OtHeer may renuire: 

Provided that the Jneome-tax' Officer shall not require 
the piauhiefion of any accounts relating to a period more 
than three years {>rior to the previous year. 


P. 11, 99, 
115. 


23. (jf) If the Income-tax Officer is satisfied that a 
return made under section 22 is correct 
complete, he shall assess the total 
income of the asscssee. and shall determine the sum payable 
by him on the basis of such return. 


(J) If the Income-tax Officer has reason to believe that 
P, 89,90. .j I’eturn made under section 22 is incorrect or incomplete 
he shall serve on llie person who made the return a notice 
requiring him. on a date to be therein specified, either to 
attend at the Income-tax Officer’s office or to produce, or 
to cause to be there produced, any evidence on vrhicli such 
person may rely in support of the return. 


P.ll. 


(-3) On the day specified in the notice issued under sub- 
section (£), or as soon afterwards as may be, the Income- 
tax Officer, after hearing such evidence as such person may 
produce and such other evidence as the Income-tax Officer 
may require, on specified points, shall, by an order m 
writing, assess the total income of the assessee, and 
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<Jetermine the sum payable by him on the basis of such 
•assessment. 

(4) If the principal officer of any company or any other P. 889 89, 
person fails to make a return under sub-section (1) or sub- 
jection {2) of section 22, as the case may be, or fails to 
comply with all the terms of a notice issued under sub- 
section (4) of the same section or, having made a return, 
fails to comply with all the terms of a notice issued under 
•sub-section (£) of this section, the Income-tax Officer shall 
make the assessment to the best of his judgment ^^a7id, m 
.the case of a registered firm., may cancel its registration. 

^Provided that the registration of a firm shall not be 
cancelled until fourteen days have elapsed from the issue 
of a notice b}’’ the Income-tax Officer to the firm intimating 
his intention to cancel its registration, 

■’'23 A. (1) Where the Income-tax Officer is satisfied P. 

that any firm or other association of 

nower to assess in- . 

'dividual members of individuals Carrying on any business, 

■oertain firms, associa- other than a Hiiidu Undivided familv or 
i-tions and eomnanies. . , ,, , i e 

a company, is under the control 01 one 
member thereof, and that such firm or association has been 
■formed or is being used for the purpose of evading or 
reducing the liability to tax of any member thereof, he 
may, with the previous approval of the Assistant Com- 
■missioner, pass an order that the sum payable as income- 
"tax by the firm or association shall not be determined, 
and thereupon the share of each member in the profits and 
gains of the firm or association shall be included in his 
'total income for the purpose of his assessment thereon. 

Explanation . — member of a firm or association who 
'Owns the whole or the major portion of the capital of the 
firm or association shall not by reason only of that fact be 
-deemed to control the firm or association. 

{2) "^Hiere the Income-tax Officer is satisfied that a ' 
-company is under the control of not more than five of its 
members and that its profits and gains are allowed to 
-accumulate beyond its reasonable needs, existing and 
contingent, having regard to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of its business, without being distributed to the 


^Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1930 (XXI of 1930). 
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member?, or that a reasonable part of its profits and gains., 
having regard to the said needs, has not been distributed’ 
to iti> members in such manner as to render the amount 
distributed liable to be included in theii' total income, and' 
thar such accumulation or failui-e to distribute is for the 
purpose of preventing the imposition of tax upon anv of 
the members in respect of their shares in the profits 'and 
gains so aceiimulared or not distributed, the Income-tax 
Ofiicer inay. with the previous approval of the Assistant 
I oiumissioner. pass an order that the sum payable as 
income-tax by the company shall not be determined., and 
thereupon the proportionate share of each member in the- 
profits and gains of the company, rvhether such profits and 
gains have been distributed to the members or not, shall 
be included in the total income of such member for the pur- 
pose of his assessment thereon: 

Provided that this sub-section shall not apply to any 
company which is a subsidiary company or in which the- 
public- are substantially interested. 

Ea'-piariatwp , . — For the purpose of this sub-section. — 

{a) a company shall be deemed to be a subsidiary- 
company if. by reason of the beneficial owner- 
ship of shares therein, the control of the- 
company is in the hands of a. company not 
beinsc a company to which the provisions of 
this 'sub-section 'apply or of two or more- 
companies none of which is a company to- 
which those provisions apply: 

(5) a company shaU be deemed to be a company in 
which the public are substantially interested 
if shares oi the company (not being shares 
entitled to a fixed rate of dividend, whether 
with or without a further right to partici- 
pate in profits) carrying not less than 
iwentv-five per cent, oi the voting power 
have 'been allotted unconditionally to, or 
ciequii'ed unconditionally by, and are 
end of the previous year beneficially held 
bv. the public (not including a company to- 
-which the provisions of this sub-sectiom 
applv) and if any such shares have in the- 



course of such previous year been the subject 
of clealinsxs any stock exchange in British 
India or are in fact freely transferable by the 
liolders to other nieinbers of the public; 

(c) unless the contrary is proved, a company shall be 
deemed to be under the control of any persons 
wb.ere the Tiiajority of the voting ]')owcr or 
shares is in the hands of those persons or of 
relatives (U' nominees of those persons; 

('•/) “nominee” means a jierson who may be required 
to exercise his voting power on the directions 
of. or holds shares directly or indirectly on 
ludialf of. another person. 

(•>) The Assistant Comissioner .shall not give his ap- 
proval to any order proj^osed to be t^assed l\v the Income- 
tax Officer under this section, until he has given the firm, 
association or company concerned an opportunity of being 
heard. 

(4) (i) Where any member of a firm or association of p, 115^ 
individuals makes default in the payment of tax on his 

share of profits and gains which has been included in his 
total income under the provisions of .sub-section {1), such 
tax may be recovered fi'om the firm or association, as the 
case may be. 

(ii) Where the proportionate share of any member of a 
compan}' in the undistributed profits and gains of the com- 
pany has been included in his total income ^ imder the 
provisions of sub-section (5), the tax jDayable in respect 
thereof shall be recoverable from the company and may be 
recovered from such member, if there are not sufficient 
funds in the hands of the company to pay the tax, or if the 
winding up of the company has commenced. 

(iii) Where tax is recoverable from a company, firm or 
other association under this sub-section, a notice of 
demand shall be served upon it in the prescribed form 
showing the sum so payable, and such company, firm or 
a-ssociation shall be deemed to be the assessee in respect of 
such sum, for the purposes of Chapter VI. 

(5) Where tax has been paid in respect of any undistri- 
buted profits and gains of a company under this section. 
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and such profits and gains are subsequently distributed in 
any year, llie ]U’oportionate share therein'of any member 
of tile company shall be excluded in computing his total 
income of that year. ^ 


P. 49, 94* 24. (7) 'Where any assessee sustains a loss of profits or 

Sot.oiT of lo.s .n «ny of the 

computiiicr fipgrcgato lioads lucutioned in section 6. he shall 

_ be entitled to have the amount of the 
loss set-ofi against his income, profits or gains under any 
other head in that rear. 


(?) "Where the assessee is a registered firm, and the 
loss sustained cannot wholly be set-off under sub-section 
(1), any member of such firm a7iy 7 i'Iio being a 

7mnor has hec7i ad77iiffcc] to the benefits of fartnershi'p 
771 such fii'7n shall be entitled to have set-olf against any 
income, profits or gains of the year in which the loss was 
sustained in respect of which the tax is payable by him 
such amount of the loss not already set-off as is propor- 
tionate to his share in the firm ^or to his shace of the 
benefits of paiinerslufi^ as the case 7nay be. 


P.92. ■'■•■24A. ( 1 ) Wdien it appears to the Income-tax Officer 

\ssos'mont in ens leave British 

of* "dep m'lro from lutlia duriiig the current financial year. 
British i.uii.n. pj. shortly after its expiry, and that he 

has no present intention of returning, the Income-tax 
Officer may proceed to assess him on his total income for 
the period from the expiry of the last previous year for 
which he has been assessed to the probable date of his 
departure from British India. For each completed 
previous year included in this period an assessment shall 
be made on the total income of such person at the rate at 
which it would have been charged had such income been 
fully assessed, and for the pieriod from the expiry of the 
last of such previous years to the probable date of depai- 
ture, the Income-tax Officer shall estimate the 
income of such person and assess it at the rate in force toi 
the financial year in which such assessment is made. 

Provided that nothing herein contained shall 
authorise an Income-tax Officer to assess any income, 

*Ttiscitod by the Itidiiui liieotiie-t.ix (Second Aiuctidinent) -Vc., {- 

•of 1955). 
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profits or LToins hicli ho.vc' ('scnpofl n.'^sossiiuMif or liave 
boon nssos<o<l at i^'u !n\v a ralo in ri'Sjnn't ol’ ^vllil,•ll bo is 
dolinrrod i'rniu issniiii: a nejiro ninlor sort ion o-J. 


(j) Foi' ;lu' p'orp"-(' r>i' inakini: an a<s('ssmonl nndor 
sn]>-sot'i nni f/n ihc ]n»‘nnu’-;ax Ofbfoi’ may sorvi' a nolico 
upon snob laMiro’rin'j: liiin to i’nrnislu wilbin snob 

lime !)o! biMH;: lo'-'^ ;!)an sovon da vs a< ma.'s' iu' spocifiod in 
tbo notion, a rt'inrii in 'bo ‘.aino form and vorifiod in tbc 
snino mannor a< :: mnrn nndm- snb-sootion (J) of sootion 
22. .'^O'tinc forF' la.litio' vitb sm-b oilmi- pariionlars as 
may in' pimvidoii n«r in {la* m-tiiip Ins total inomno for 
oac-b of tbo roir-ploiod ina'vions y('ar> oomprisod in tlio 
poriod firs; rffornai to in .v-uli-st-rt ion (I) ami bis o^limat- 
cd total im-oino for tbo period from tbo (>xpiry of tbo last 
sm-b ooirpdolod jO't'viorm yo.ir to tbo pro!>ab]o d.ato of lii.s 
de]nirtnro; :nid tin* provision.'-' of iliis Act shall si'i far as 
may bo. atntly :)< if tbv notiM' woro a tioti* '' issm-d nndor 
snh-soition fj) o-' .'•'fction 22. 


■'24:B. ( j) ^^'b(■ro a parson die-', bis exta-nlor. adminis- P. 93* 
T.o; r ^ ti'jftor nv ol b("' It'oal j'oin’oson t a t i VO 
T<‘pr.--' . . ■ <ball lu' liablv to -pay out of tbo ostato 

of tbo doooasod jiorson to tbo cxtont to v/biob tbo o.stato is 
capalile of inooiino tbo oba.riio ibe tax tis-ossod as jnavable 
Ijy .‘^noli porson. or any t:tx wbicli wonld bavo boon ]')aya!)]o 
by him nuder tliis Ac t if bo liad not diod. 


(2) "Whore a person dies boforo bo is served Avith a 
notice under siiinsect iem (2) of .‘ccolion 22 or Hx-iion 3d, as 
tbc ease may be. tbc ]ncomc-lnx Oflioer may serve on liis 
•execnlor. adminisl ralor or mber Icg'al rcjn’cscntalive a 
notice iindei- .snb-scction (2) of .section 22 oi- under section 
34. as the rase may be. and may proceed to assess the 
total income of the deceased jierson as if such executor, 
administrator or other legal reju’eseutative were the 
a,ssessee. 


(2) AVlierc a ])ersou dies, without having furnished a 
return which lie has been required to fuimish under the 
provisions of sub-section (2) of section 22. or having 
furnished a return wliich the Income-tax Officer has 
reason to believe to be incorrect or incomplete, the 

'‘Insortccl hv the Iiulian ^ncomc•ta^ (Second Amendment) Act, 1935 (XVIII 
of 1953). 
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pr.aTfrnii? man riiiri rJio' miiot of .mrn rfimonnnnanrro. amf 
Oiifi aisFOrSTon mm finrhon nTahii "har oho hioomo:. rromr? 
anr: Tahm oi: oho oromcno roar nial ho 000m on Oo ham 
hoon ifio hioomo. onoiin-F aiirf zaimF ox oho .nrofL aoxiioc.. 
'• aoxr any .mnh ola'hn ho roario. an amofrmmr fialL ho 
mirro on oho haoi-o of oho inoomo. mom:." ami TahirF of Oho 
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said period, and if an amount of tax has already been 
paid in respect of the income, profits and gains of the 
previous year exceeding the amount payable on the basis 
uf such assessment, a refund shall be given of the 
difference. 

(4) Where an assessment is to be made under sub-sec- 
tion (I) or sub-section (5), the Income-tax Officer may 
serve on the person whose income, profits and gains are 
to be assessed, or, in the case of a firm, on any person who 
was a member of such firm at the time of its discontinu- 
ance, or, in the case of a company, on the principal officer 
thereof, a notice containing all or any of the requirements 
which may be included in a notice under sub-section (2) or 
section 22, and the provisions of this Act shall, so far as 
may be, apply accordingly as if the notice were a notice 
issued under that sub-section. 

*25-A. (1) Where, at the time of making an assessment p, 70. 
, , under section 23, it is claimed by or on 

partition of a Hindu behalf of any member of a Hindu family 
tundivided family, hitliertof assessed as undivided that a 
partition has taken place among the members of such 
family, the Income-tax Officer shall make such inquiry 
thereinto as he may think fit, and if he is satisfied that a 
separation of the members of the family has taken place 
•and that the joint family property has been partitioned 
among the various members or groups of members in 
•definite portionst he shall record an order to that effect: 

Provided that no such order shall be recorded until 
notices of the ^inquiry have been served on all the members 
•of the family. 

{2) Where such an order has been passed, the Income- 
tax Officer shall make an assessment of the total income 
received by or on behalf of the joint family as such, as if 
•no separation or partition had taken place, and each 
member or group of members shall in addition to any 
income-tax for which he or it may be separately liable 
and notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section 
(1) of section 14, be liable for a share of the tax on the 

^Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1928 (III of 1928). 

tlnserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1930 (XXII of 
1930). 
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tration for the purposes of this Act and of any other enact- 
ment for the time being in force relating to income-tax or 
super-tax. 

(2) The application shall be made by such person orP. 87» 
persons, and at such times and shall contain such parti- 
culars and shall be in sueli form, and be verified in such 
manner, as may be prescribed ; and it shall be dealt with 6o 
by the Income-tax Olliccr in sueh manner as may be 
prescribed. 


27. Where an asscssee or, in rhe case of a comjiany, the P. 86.. 
p . princiiial officer thereof, within one 

Cancellation oi ns- ‘ . i e . i • e , • a 

cessment when cau«c mOUth ll'Om t IlC Sei'VlCe 01 il nOilCC 01 

IS shown. demand i.ssucd as hereinaftei* provided, 

satisfies the Income-tax Oiliccr that he was prevented 
sufficient cause from makine; the return required bv section 
pr that he did not receive the notice issued under sub- 
section (4) of section *22, or sub-section (2) of section 23 , 
or that he had not a reasonalile opportunity to comply, or 
ivas prevented liy sufficient cause fi'om complying, with the 
terms of the last-mentioned notices, the Income-tax Officer 
shall cancel the assessment and proceed to make a fresh 
assessment in accordance with the provisions of section 

4^0 . 


^ 28 . (i) If the Income-vtax' Officer, the Assistant Com- 865870 
Peaaity for conceal ^iiissioiiei’ 01’ tile Commissioner, in the 
income or im- coursc of ally proceedings under this 
profits. of ^y^t, is satisfied that an assessee has 

, concealed the particulars of his income 

^ >, • deliberately furnished inaccurate particulars of 
am has tliereby returned it below its real 

to direct that the assessee shall, in addition 

^ ^ ii^come-tax payable by him, pay by way of penalty 

w^^^n 1^^^ ^^ceeding tlie amount of the income-tax which 
^ ouict have been avoided if the income so returned by the 
sessee had been accepted as the correct income. 

sio Income-tax Officer, the Assistant Commis- 

i Commissioner, in the course of any proceed- 

^ ^'^nder this Act, is satisfied that the profits of a 
ered firm have. been distributed otherwise than in 

section by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment! 
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'HI' t'"! ^I>own in the 

instnunonf o| pnrlnorship registered under this 4ct 
gmeiMing *.nelj djstnhu} mn. nnd that any partner has 
Hi.'rehv nMiirntai his income helo^v its real amount, he 
may direct that sucli partner sliall, in addition to the 
income-tax payahlc hy him. pay by -way of penalty a sum 
not exceeding the amount of income-tax Avhich has been 
avoided, or would have been avoided if the income returned 
In- suc/i partner had been accepted as his correct income; 
and no refund or other adjustment shall be claimable by 
any oilier partner by reason of such direction. 


{/;) .\o order shall he made under sub-section (l) or 
sul)-scf'tion p). unless the asscssec or partner, as the case 
may be. has been heard, or has been given a reasonable 
opportunity of being beard. 


(.'] Xo prosecution for an offence against this Act shall 
be inst it iitcfl in respect of the same facts on which a 
jiennity has been imposed under this section. 

(o) An Assistant Commissioner or a Commissioner, 
who has made an order under sub-section (l) or sub-sec- 
tion p). shall forthwith send a copy of the same to the 
Jnconie-ta.x Ofl'icor. 


P. 100. 


B. 20. 


29. When the Income-tax Officer has determined a sum 
to he payable by an assessee under 
Xotioocfciomnnci. 23. 01 ’ wlieii an order has been 

passed under sub-section (2) of section 25 or section 28 
for tlic payment of a penalty, the Income-tax Officer shall 
serve on the assessee a notice of demand in the prescribed 
form specifying the sum so payable. 


P. 51, 86, 
88 , 101 , 
140. 


30. (z) Aiyy assessee objecting to the amount or rate at 
which he is assessed under section 23 or 
under this scction 27, 01 ’ denjdiig his liability to be 
Act. assessed under this Act, or objecting to 

a refusal of an Income-tax Officer *to register a under 
section 2d A or to make a fresh assessment under section 27, 
or to any order against him under sub-section p) of section 
25 tor section 25- A or section 23, made by an Income-tax 


•Inserted by the Indian Income-tax {Second Amendment) Act, 1933 (XVIII 
tlnserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment; Act, 1930 (XXI of 1930). 
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'Officer, may appeal to the Assistant Commissioner against 
•the assessment or against such refusal or order : 

Provided that no appeal shall lie in respect of an 
■assessment made under sub-section (4) of section 23, or 
under that sub-section read with section 27. 

{2) The ajDpeal shall ordinarily be presented within 
•thirty days of receipt of the notice of demand relating to 
•the asessment or penalty objected to, *or of the intimation 
of the refusal to register a firm under section 26- A , or of 
’the date of the refusal to make a fresh assessment under 
^section 27, as the case may be ; but the Assistant Commis- 
:sioner may admit an appeal after the expiration of the 
period if he is satisfied that the appellant had sufficient 
V cause for not presenting it within that period. P. 

(5) The appeal shall be in the prescribed form and shall 
ffie verified in the prescribed manner. 

31. (1) The Assistant Commissioner shall fix a day P. 102, 
and place for the hearing of the appeal, 103, 
Hearing of appea . fpom time to time adjoum the 

hearing. 

{2) The Assistant Commissioner may, before disposing 
■of any appeal, make such further inquiry as he thinks fit, 

■or cause further inquiry to be made by the Income-tax 
■'Officer. 

(5) In disposing of an appeal the Assistant Commis- 
.'Sioner may, in the case of an order of assessment, — 

{a) confirm, reduce, enhance or annul the assessment, 
or 

ffb) set aside the assessment and direct the Income-tax 
Officer to make a fresh assessment after making 
such further inquiry as the Income-tax Officer 
thinks fit or the Assistant Commissioner 
may direct, and the Income-tax Officer 
shall thereupon proceed to make such fresh 
assessment. 

tor, in the case of an, order refusing *to register a firm 
under section ^6 A t, or to mahe a fresh assessment under 
section 27, 

■■^Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1933 (XVIII 
of 1933). 

tlnserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1930 (XXII 
■ of 1930). 
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P. 108. 

m: 


P, S7. 


P. 104. 


(c) co^i^r;:: such oracr. or oincc! :t and direct the 
inconic-tax Ojneer ^to rraist-^r o'* -o 

i?-? tht ease nie^u oe: 


.'iT'tf.'t »? Tresh asS''ssn‘^"^'r^ 


ere 

Co; 


peo.i? ^.v:ir^T 

5 cf Assijtso:: 
lijjfrnor. 


or. m tne case^ of an order under siib-seerion or section 
2 or section 2S. — 

(d^ confirm, cancel or rarv sncli order : 

Provided t.fiar tlie Assistant Commissioner shall not 
enhance an assessment unless the appellant has had a 
reasonable opportiinitr of showing cause asrainsi such 
enliancement. ' " ^ - 

32. (l) Anv assessee objecting to an order nassed bv 
an Assistant Commissioner under sec- 
tion 2S or to an order enhancing his 
assessment under sub-section (S) of sec- 
tion 31, may appeal to the C-ommissioner vrithin thirtv 
davs of tfai date on irhich he :ras served irith notice of 
such order. 

( J'* The appeal shall be in the prescribed form, and 
shall be verified in the prescribed manner. 

(-5^ In disposing of the appeal the Commissioner mav. 
after giving the appellant an opportunitv of being heard, 
pass such orders thereon as he thinks fit. 

So. The Commissioner mav of his ovm motion call 
, _ for the I'ecord of anv proceeding under 

re..5... Trhich has been taken bv anv 

aiithoritv subordinate to him or bv himself when exercising 
the power of an Assistant Commissioner under sub-section 
(zy of section 5. 

(-?' On I'cceipt of the i'ecord the Commissioner mav 
make such enquiry or cause such inquiry to be made and. 
siibiect to the provisions of this Act. may pass such oraers 
thereon as he thinks fit : 

Pi-ovided that he shall not pass any order preyudieial 
to an asse^eee without hearing him or giving him a reason- 
able opportunity of being heard. 


’I-ss-cl C-.' Ir.£:J= 

rf isk - . . ..... 

o: iSccC 






ict, icn .xw: 

XVII 
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*33-A. (/) Any person aggrieved l\v an order of an 
ncfcroTirt' U) Board Tneome*ta\‘ Oliicer under snh-section 
-of R.Moret«. v;nl)-sed ioii (J) of section 23-A 

may. within liiirtv days of the date on which he was 
served with notice of sneli order, lodge an appeal in the 
oflice of the Commissioner. 

(j) The apjieal sliall he in the pi’cserihed form and p, 87 . 
shall he verihed in th.e preseriln'd manner. 

(.?) The Commissioner shall refer sncii appeal, with a P. 10^-A. 
statement of iii.< own opinion thereon, to a Board of 
Referees for decision: and the Board of 3^efer(‘es shall de- 
cide the appeal after hearing the aj^pellant and any ])erson 
deputed by the Commissioner ; 

Provided that, before making a reference to a Board 
of Referees, the Commissioner may. and at tlu' request of 
the a])pellant .<hall. in cxerrise of his powers of revision 
under sei't ion 88, decide the m.-iltcrs in disj)nte. and tlicre- 
npon the assessee may witiniraw his appeal oi- i^roi-eed- 
with it. 


(i) The decision of tiie Board of Referees shall be for- 
warded to the Commissioner who shall transmit it to the 
Income-tax OtTicer who passerl the original order, and 
shall also send copies to each Income-tax OlTiccr who has 
made any assessment con.sequent upon such order: 
and where a decision reverses or modifies the order of the 
Income-tax Oflicer. fresh assessments shall he made in 
accordance therewith, or such consequential adjustments 
as may be required shall be made in any assessment already 
made. 


(. 5 ) The decision of a Board of Referees shall not be p. 104. 
subject to a])peal to any Income-tax authoi-ity. and shall 
not be revised by the Commissioner in exercise of his 
powers under section 33, 

(6) A Board of Referees shall consist of not less than 
three and not more than five persons, of whom not less than 
one-half shall be non-officials having business experience, 
and one shall be a judicial officer not inferior in rank to 
a Subordinate Judge or a Judge of a Small Cause Court 
who has held judicial office for a period of not less than 
ten years. 


*Iaserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1930 (XXI of 1950). 
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P. 87, 
105. 


P. 106. 


•J(3 


(7) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (6), the 
Oentral Board of Revenue may make rules regulating the 
formation, composition and procedure of Boards of 
Referees. 

34:. If for any reason income, profits or gains charge- 

income escaping income-tax has escaped assess- 

n-^sessment. luent in any year or has been assessed at 

too low a rate, the Income-tax OfBcer 
may, at any time within one year of the end of that year, 
serve on the person liable to pay tax on such income, profits 
or gains, or, in the case of a company, on the principal 
officer thereof, a notice containing all or any of the re- 
quirements which ma}^ be included in a notice under sub- 
section (£) of section 22 and may proceed to assess or re- 
assess such income, profits or gains, and the provisions of 
this Act shall, so far as may be, apply accordingly as if 
the notice were a notice issued under that sub-section : 

Provided that the tax shall be charged at the rate at 
which it would have been charged had the income, profits 
or gains not escaped assessment or full assessment, as the 
case may be. 

35. ^(l) The Commissioner or Assistant Commissioner 
Rectificationf raM- may, at any time within one year from 
teke. iJiQ yidfQ of any order 'passed hy him in 

appeal or, in the case of the Commissioner, in revision 
under section -33 and the Income-tax Officer may, at any 
time within one year from the date of any demand made 
upon an assessee, on his own motion rectify any mistake 
apparent from the record of the ^appeal, revision or 
assessment, as the case may he, and shall within the like 
period rectify any such mistake which has been brought 
to his notice bj^ ^the assessee : 

V 

Provided that no such rectification shall be made, 
having the effect of enhancing an assessment unless the 
■^Commissioner, the Assistant Commissioner or ^ the 
Income-tax Officer, as the case may he, has given notice to 
the assessee of his intention so to do and has allowed him 
a reasonable opportunity of being heard. 

■^Amended by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1928 (III of 1928). 
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(S) Where any such rectification has the efi’ect of re- 
ducing the assessment, the Income-tax Ofiicer shall make 
any refund which may be due to such assessee. 

(3) Where any such rectification has the efi’ect of en- 
hancing the assessment, the Income-tax Officer shall serve 
on the assessee a notice of demand in the i)resci’ibed form 
specifying the sum payable, and such notice of demand 
shall be deemed to be issued under section 29. and the pro- 
visions of this Act shall apply accordingly. 

36. In the determination of the amount of tax or of a p 
Tax to be caicniatod refiuid payable under tliis Act. frac- 

to nearest anna. tioilS of ail aillia IcSS tiiail six picS sliall 

be disregarded, and fractions of an anna equal to or 
exceeding six pies shall be regarded as one anna. 

37. The Income-tax Officer. Assistant Commissioner p. 89, 

Power to take J^^id Commissioiier shall, for the pur- 106. 

evidence on oatb, etc. poses of tliis Chapter, have the same 

powers as are vested in a Court under tlie Code of Civil 
Procedure. 1908. when trying a suit in respect of the 
following matters, namely : — 

(a) enforcing the attendance of any person and 
examining him on oath or affirmation; 

(&) compelling the production of documents; and 

(c) issuing commissions for the examination of 
witnesses ; 

and any proceeding before an Income-tax Officer, Assis- 
tant Commissioner or Commissioner undei' this Chapter 
shall be deemed to be a “iudicial proceeding” within the 
meaning of sections 193 and 228 ^and for the 'purijoses 
of section 196 of the Indian Penal Code. 

38. The Income-tax Officer or Assistant Commissioner 
Power to call for may, foT the purposes of this Act, — 

information. 

(1) require any firm, or Hindu undivided family 
to furnish him with a return of the membei’s 
of the firm, or of the manager or adult 
male members of the family, as the case 
may be, and of their addresses; 

* Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1930 {XXII 
of 1930). 
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( 2 ) require anr person frlioni lie lias reason to be- 
heTe^to be a trustee, guardian, or agent, to 
furnisii bim vritli'a return of the names of 
the persons for or of "^rhom he is trustee, 
guardian, or agent, and of their addresses. 

""'(5) require any ^jenryn lufiorn he has reason to he- 
liete to 65 enoaoed in husiness. to furnish 
him loith a return containing '[jarticuiars of 
tne location and style oj his '[jrinci'pal p^ace 
Of husiness, and of his hranch husinesses. 
if any. the names and addresses of his 
partners in any husiness. and the ertent of 
his oirn share and the shares of all such 
partners in the profits of su.ch hu.siness or 
husinesses . 

39. The Income-taz Omcer or Assistant Commis- 
^ . sioner. or anv person authorised in 

the redster of Tzerc.- vmtiiig in tUis beUaii ov tde iucoiiie- 
tors of arv coniparj. qv Assistaut CoimniS'foner, 

mav inspect and. if necessary, take copies or cause copies 
to be taken, of any register of the members, debenture- 
holders or mortgagees of any company or of any entr.' in 
such register. 


CKAPTEE V. 

LLiEiLirr i:: Sfeclil C.iszs. 

40. In the case of any guardian, trustee or ft gent of 
Guzrdhiis. trustees any peisoH being a minor. lunatic or 
Ezd agents. idiot OT residing out of British India, 

fall of rrhich persons are hereinafter in tbis section in- 
cluded in the term '‘beneficiary''') being in receipt on 
behalf of such beneficiarq* of any income, profit^ gains 
chargeable under this Act. the tax shall be levied upon 
and recoverable from such guardian. tru=tee or agent, as 
the case may be. in like manner and to the same amonnl 
as it vrouhJ be leviable upon and recoveraf-Ie frorn.^ any 
such beneficiaiy if of fuil age. souno mind, or rc-'uu-nt 
in British India, and in direct receipt of yp'h iruyne, 
profits or gains, and all tne provision' or t:.:- “ '.call 

apnly a ccord ingh'. 


/y.TiJi 
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41. In the case of income, profits or gains chargeable P. 108. 

^ , under this Act which are received by 

Gluts 01 ar s.otc. Courts of Wai’cls, the Adminis- 

trators-General. the Official Trustees or by any receiver 
or manager (including any person whatever his designa- 
tion who in fact manages property on behalf of another') 
appointed by or under any order of a Court, the tax shall 
be levied upon and recoverable from such Court of Wards, 
Administrator-General. Official Trustee, receiver or 
manager in the like manner and to the same amounts as 
it would be leviable upon and recoverable from any per- 
son on whose behalf such income, profits or gains are re- 
ceived, and all the provisions of this Act shall apply ac- 
cordingly. 

42. (l) In the case of any person residing out c3fp. 15, 69, 
Non re-idents British India, all prolits or gains accru- HO, 


Cl 


ing or arising to such person, whether m, 
directly or indirectly, through or from any business con- 
nection or property in British India, shall be deemed to R. 33. 
be -income accruing or arising within British India, and 
shall be chargeable to income-tax in the ngme of tlie agent 
of any such person, and such agent shall be deemkl to be, 
for all the purposes of this Act, the assessee in respect of 
such income-tax ; 


Provided that any arrears of tax may be recovered P. 116. 
also in accordance with the provisions of this Act from 
any assets of the non-resident person which are, or may 
at any time come, within British India. 

( 2 ) Where a person not resident in British India, and HI, 
not being a British subject or a firm or company con- 
stituted within His Majesty’s dominions or a branch 
thereof, carries on business with a person resident in 
British India, and it appears to the Income-tax Officer 
or the Assistant Commissioner, as the case may be, that 
owing to the close connection between the resident and 
the non-resident person and to the substantial control 
exercised by the non-resident over the resident, the course 
of business between those persons is so arranged, that 
the business done by the resident in pursuance of his 
connection with the non-resident produces to the resident 
.either no profits or less than the ordinary profits which 



4.0 


P. 111. 


P.96. 


might be expected to arise in that business, the profits- 
derived therefrom or which may reasonably be deemed to- 
have been derived therefrom, shall be chargeable to in- 
come-tax in the name of the resident person who shall be- 
deemed to be, for all the purposes of this Act, the assesses* 
in respect of such ‘income-tax. 

* (3) Where any profits or gains have accrued or arisen 
to any person directly or indirectly from the sale in 
British India by him or by any agency or branch on his- 
behalf of any merchandise exported to British India by 
him or any agency or branch on his behalf from any place 
outside British India, the profits or gains shall be deemed 
to have accrued and arisen and to have been rec.eived in 
British India, and no allowance shall be made under sub- 
section {£) of section 10 in respect of any buying or other 
commission whatsoever not actually paid, or of any other 
amounts not actually spent, for the purpose of earning 
such profits or gains. 

43. Any person employed by or on. bnhalf of su person 

. ^ . , , residing out of Britnsh Ihdliia),. or' having 

persons treated as any business connectioii mtlr auch per- 

son, or through whom such person is in 
the receipt of any income, profits or gains upon whom the 
Income-tax Officer has caused a notice to be served of his 
intention of treating him as the agent of the non-resident 
person shall, for all the purposes of this Act, be deemed 
to be such agent : 

Provided that no person shall be deemed to be the 
agent of a non-resident person, unless he has had an appor- 
tunity of being heard by the Income-tax Officer as to hi.s 
liability. 

44. Where any business, profession or voc.ation car- 

ried on by a firm has been discontinued, 
a discontinued ‘firm or cvciy pcrsoii wlio was at the time of 
partnership. such discontinuance a member of such 

firm shall be jointly and severally liable for the amount 
of the tax payable in respect of the income, profits and 
gains of the firm, • 

^Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1928 (HI of 1928). 
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CHAPTER V-A * 

Special provisions relating to certain classes of 

SHIPPING. 

44-A. The provision of this Chapter shall, notwith- 
Liability to tax of Standing anything contained in the 
occasional shipping. other provisions of this Act, apply for 
the purpose of the levy and recovery of tax in the case of 
any person who resides out of British India and carries 
on business in British India in any year as the owner or 
charterer of a ship (such person hereinafter in this 
Chapter being referred to as the principal), unless the 
Income-tax Officer is satisfied that there is an agent of 
such principal from whom the tax will be recoverable in 
the following year under the other provisions of this 
Act. 

44-B. (1) Beore the departure from any port in 
Return of profits British India of any ship in respect of 
andgain.s. whicll the provisioiis of this Chapter 

apply, the master of the ship shall prepare and furnish 
to the Income-tax Officer a return of the full amount paid 
or payable to the principal, or to any person on his behalf, 
on account of the carriage of all passengers, live-stock 
or goods shipped at that port since the last arrival of the 
ship thereat. 

(S) On receipt of the return, the Income-tax Officer- 
shall assess the amount referred to in sub-section (1), 
and for this purpose may call for such accounts or docu- 
ments as he may require, and one-twentieth of the amount, 
so assessed shall be deemed to be the amount of the profits 
and gains accruing to the principal on account of the 
carriage of the passengers, live-stock and goods shipped 
at the port. 

(•5) When the profits and gains have been assessed as 
aforesaid, the Income-tax Officer shall determine the 
sum payable as tax thereon at the rate for the time being 
applicable to the total income of a company, and su(?h 
sum shall be payable by the master of the ship, and a port- 
clearance shall not be granted to the ship until the Cus- 
toms-collector, or other officer duly authorised to grant 
the same, is satisfied that the tax has been duly paid. 

^Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Further Amendment) Act, 1925 (WVTT 
of 1933). 
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P, 115. 


P. 115. 


44~C, Nothing in this Chapter shall be deemed to 

Acijustmont. provent a principal from claiming, in 
any year following that in which any 
payment has been made on his behalf under this Chapter, 
that an assessment be made of his total income in the 
previous year, and that the tax payable on the basis there- 
of be determined in accordance with the other provisions 
of this Act, and, if he so claims, any such pa^unent as 
aforesaid shall be treated as a pajmient in advance of the 
tax and the difference between the sum so paid, and the 
amount of tax found payable by him shall be paid by him 
or refunded to him. as the case mav be. 

' V 


CHAPTER VI. 

Recovery of Tax and Penalties. 

45. Any amount specified as payable in a notice of 

„ , . , demand ^under subsection (4) of sec- 

T.::rte„p.y.bi.. tion 2S-A or nnAsv section 29 or an 

order under section 31 or section 32 or section 33, shall be 
paid within the time, at the place and to the person 
mentioned in the notice or order, or if a time is not so 
mentioned, then on or before the first dav of the second- 
month following the date of the service of the notice or 
order, and any assessee failing so to pay shall be deemed 
to be in default, provided that, when an assessee has 
presented an appeal under section 30 under section 
33- A, the Income-tax Officer may in his discretion treat 
the assessee as not being in default as long as such appeal 
is undisposed of. 

46. (2) "When an assessee is in default in making a pay- 
Mode and time of ment of income-tax the Income-tax 

recovery. Officer mav in his discretion direct 

that, in addition to the amount of the arrears, a sum not 
exceeding that amount shall be recovered from the assessee 
hy way of penalty. 

t(2--4) For the purposes of sub-section (2) the In- 
come-tax Officer may direct the recovery of any sum less 
than the amount of the arrears and may enhance the sum 

■* Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1930 (XXI of 1950). 

t Inserted by the Indian Income (Amendment) Act, 1928 (III of 1928). 
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so directed to be recovered from time to time in the case 
■of a continuing default, so however that the total sum so 
directed to be recovered shall not exceed the amount of 
the arrears payable. 

{2) The Income-tax Officer may forward to the Collec- P. 115. 
tor a certificate under his signature specifying the amount 
'of arrears due from an assessee, and the Collector, on 
receipt of such certificate, shall proceed to recover from 
such assessee the amount specified therein as if it were 
an arrear of land revenue. 

^Provided that without 'prejudice to ari'y other powers 
of the Collector in this hehalf, he shall for the purpose oj 
recovering the said amount have in respect of the attach- 
ment and sale of debts due to the assessee the powers 
8-. which under the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, a Civil 
Court has in respect of the attachment and sale of debts 
due to a judgment debtor for the purpose of the recovery 
of an amount due under a decree. 

{3) In any area, with respect to which the Commis- P, 115. 
sioner has directed that any arrears may be recovered by 
any process enforceable for the recovery of an arrear of 
.any municipal tax or local rate imposed under any enact- 
ment for the time being in force in any part of the pro- 
vince, the Income-tax Officer may proceed to recover the 
amount due by such process. 

(4) The Commissioner may direct by what authority 115. 
•any powers or duties incident under any such enactment 

as aforesaid to the enforcement of any process for the 
recovery of a municipal tax or local rate shall be exercised 
■or performed when that process is employed under sub- 
section (3). 

(5) If an}' assessee is in receipt of any income charge- p, 115, 
.able under the head “Salaries,” the Inc 9 me-tax Officer 

may require any person paying the same to deduct from 
any pa^vnent subsequent to the date of such requisition 
any arrears due from such assessee, and such person 
shall comply with any such requisition and shall pay the 
sums so deducted to the credit of the Government of 

India, or as the Central Board of Revenue directs, 

> . ■ — 

Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1933 (XVIII 
of 1955). 
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(ii) 'I'lie J/H-nl {iovcriimiinl mny direct with respect 
ro .'iny spccilied {iren, that income-tax shall he I’ecovered 
therein, with, and as an addition to, any municipal tax 
(^j’ hK’.’il r.'ite hy the same pci'son and in the same manner 
as the mnniei])al tax or local rate is recovered. 


P. 115. 


(7) S.'ivc in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
se('ti(>n (J) of section 42. no })roceeding.s for the recovery 
of any sum payable under this Act shall be commenced’ 
after the expiration of one year from the last day of the 
year in which any demand is made under this Act. 


P. 115. 47. Any sum imjDOsed by way of penalty under the 

])r()visions of sub-section (2) of section 

Hf'-ov.-rv of pi'iir'ItK'fl. „ 

2;). section 25 or sub-.section (2) of 
sei-tion 4(i. shall he recoverable in the manner provided in. 
this Chapter foi- the recovery of arrear of tax. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Refunds. 

P.11,82, 48. (2) If a shareholder in a company who has receiv- 

116. ed any dividend thereh’om satisfies the' 

Income-tax Officer * 0 ?’ other authority 
airf/ointrd bif the Governor General in Council in this 
behalf that the rate of income-tax applicable to the profits, 
or gains of the company at the time of the declaration of 
such dividend is greater than the rate applicable to his 
total income of the year in which such dividend was de- 
clared ior that his total income in such year is below the 
minimum chargeable with income-tax he shall, on jDroduc- 
tion of the certificate received by him under the provisions- 
of section 20, be entitled to a refund on the amount of 
such dividend (including the amount of the tax thereon) 
calculated at the difi’erence between those rates for at 
the rate ayylicahle to the 'profits and gains of the com- 
painj at the time of the declaration of such dividend, as 
the case may be. 

* Insei'tcd by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1930 (XXI 1 

t Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1955 
. (XVIII of 1953). 
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(;?) Tf a iiioinl)or of a registered firm oi' any persoiiV. 

■n'ho htijHf a mhior has Jh'rn adiniitrd to the heneftts of 71j 94, 
p(irtn( rship in sarh firm satisfies the Tiieomc-tax Officer 116. 
t or othrr authority appointed hy the GorrmoT General 
in Council in this hchalf llint tlie rale of ineomc-lax ap- 
plicable to ids total income of the ]n’evioiis yeai’ was less 
'than the rate at whieli income-tax lias been levied on t,he 
profits or gains of the firm of that, year ''or that his total 
iiH'omr- of thr pn rious year teas hrloic the mini mum 
chanyeahir irith incomr-fa.r. he shall he entitled to a re- 
fund on his share of those profits or gains calculated at 
'the difference bet, ■ween those rates 'or at the rate at which 
incomr-taw has hmi Jeri' d. as the case may hr. 

(d) If tlie owner of a security from the interest on P. 11, 76, 
which, or any person from whose salary, income-tax has 78, 

been deducted in accordance with the provisions of sec- 116. 

tion 18. sati.sfies the Tneomc-tnx Ofileer ‘tor other 
authority appointed hy the Gorrrnor General in Council 
m this hehalf that the rate of income-tax applicable to 
his total income of the jircvious year was less than the 
rate at which income-tax has been charged in making 
s;uch deduction in that year "-or that his total income of 
the prerious year was helow the minimnm charyeahle luith 
income-taw, he shall he entitled to a refund on the amount 
of interest or salary from which such deduction has been 
made calculated at the difference between those rates ^or 
« at the rate at which income taw has hcen deducted, as the 
case may he. 

^(4) For the purposes of this section, ‘total income’ P. 116. 
includes, in the case of any person not resident in British 
India, all income, profits and gains wherever arising, 
accruing or received, whicli, if arising, accruing or receiv- 
ed in British India, would be included in the computation 
of total income under section 16. 

+ (5) Nothing in this section shall entitle to any re- P. 116. 
fund any person not resident in British India who is 
neither a British subject as defined in section 27 of the 

■'‘Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1933 
(XVIII of 1933). 

+ Inserted hy the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1930 
(XXII of 1930). 

Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1928 (III of 1928). 
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British Nationaiity and Status of Aliens Act, 1914 nor a ^ 
subject of a State in India. ’ ^ 


p. m. 


‘48-A. (l) If in any case not provided for by section 48 
General power to or by the provisions relating to refunds 
ma e refunds. elsewiiere contained in this Act the In- 

come-tax Officer is satisfied, upon claim made in this be- 
half. that tax has been paid b}* or on behalf of any 
person-T,vith which he was not properly chargeable or 
which was in excess of the amount with which he was 
properly chargeable, the Income-tax Officer shall allow 
a refund to such person of the amount so paid or so> 
paid in excess. 


(i*) The Assistant Commissioner in the exercise of his 
appellate powers, or the Commissioner in the exercise of 
his appellate powers or powers of revision is satisfied tO’ 
the like efi'ect shall in like manner cause a refund to be- 
made by the Income-tax Officer of any amount found to 
have been wrongly paid or paid in excess. 

(S) ICothing in this section shall operate to validate 
any objection or appeal which is otherwise invalid or to- 
authorise the revision of any assessment or other matter 
which has become final and conclusive, or the review by 
any officer of a decision of his own which is subject to- 
appeal or revision, or where any relief is specifically pro- 
vided elsewhere in this Act, to entitle any person to any 
relief other or greater than that relief. 


49. (I) If any person who has paid Indian income- 
p 120 . . .tax for anv year on any part of his 

121,* nSr^Engdom^ in- iucome proves to the satisfaction of the- 
123. come-tax. ' Income-tax Officer that he has paid' 

United Kingdom income-tax for that year in respect of 
the same part of his income, and that the rate at which 
he was entitled to, and has obtained, relief under the 
provision of section 27 of the Finance Act, 1920. is less 
than the Indian rate of tax charged in respect of that iq i 
part of his income, he shall be entitled to a refund of a s, c 
siun calculated on that part of his income at a rate equal 
to the dift’erence between the Indian rate of tax tor th^ 

* Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second .-Vniendment^ A'-t, 19S3 
{XVIII oi 1935).' 

tlnserted byt the Indian Income-tax (Amendraenti .Act. 193-t {XXIX o: 19341. 
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afiyroimate rate of United Kingdom income-taa:, ivhich- 
ever is less, and the rate at which he was entitled to, and, 
obtained, relief under that section : 

(£?) In sub-section (2) — 

{a) the expression “Indian income-tax” means- 
income-tax and super-tax charged in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act; 

(b) the expression “Indian rate of tax” means the- 

amount of the Indian income-tax divided by 
the income on which it was charged; 

(c) the expression “United Kingdom income-tax” 

means income-tax and super-tax chargeable 
in accordance with the provisions of the In- 
come-tax Acts. 


^{d) the expression ‘appropriate rate of United 
Kingdom income-tax’ has the meaning assign- 
ed to that expression in section 27 of the 
Finance Act, 1920. as amended by the- 
Finance Act, 1927. 


*4:9-A. Where under any of the provisions of this 4ct, 
s ofi ^ refund is found to be due to any 
S refund^ pei'son, the Income-tax Officer, Assist- 
against tax remaining aiit Commissioner or Commissioner. 

pavaole. . i ^ ^ 

as the case may be, may, in lieu or 
payment of the refund, set off the amount to be refunded, 
or any part of that amount against the tax, if any, re- 
maining payable by the person to whom the refund is due 

Whei'e through death, incajDacity bankruptcy 
Power of representa- liquidation oi’other causc, a person 
who would but for such cause have 
been entitled to a refund under any 
of the provisions of this 
make a claim under section 48 or 48-A or 49, 
receive such refund or to make such claim, his executor, 
administrator or other legal representative, or the trustee 
or receiver, as the case may be, shall be entitled to receive 
such refund or to make such claim for the benefit of such 
person or his estate. 


tive of deceased 
person or person 
disabled to make 
claim on his behalf. 


Act, or to 
is unable to 


* Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1955 
(XVIII of 1955). 

■Mnserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1954 (XXIX of 1934). 


. 118 ,. 


P. 126 . 


A 

P. 127. 


50. Xo c:,':iin toj^.Dy refund of income-tsx under iliis 
riiHoter >ha]1 he a]]o~ed. unie-- ' 


J-5 


‘ ^ upde ^vithiu one year from the last day 
'• ■ i!j v.']iii,'U the tax %va? recovered ^ or '’ocfor-^ fj/e 
'•/‘“y'v -■'/y Jrunacfv iif'ir comridiniio after the {.rmry 

' “ “ ‘ //'-'/r . H' rh'pTt^d 777 claifSC (ll) of SCC^ 

i:,co777‘ arose oi't wlfich the tat iras 


■ J ■;/ ;r /,:■•'/, 

T# r» 




'f’/t r. 7 - j./r/na may •'.tyirf’ later i Prorlded 
faiVi to r- j^[7i'i v7ir]‘- r sfCt'iOTi 19 raav be admitted 


rr''." t!i> y- /'lod nr hmltatrcai hereiri prescribed, rcheu 
a j'jo.n-'arit satisfies to-' Com miss-loner, or an Asshta^it 
• f-r.i m . ye7o:if r ot Tneom-'-taj' specially emporcere d ??? this 
b- by lh-' C^’otra^ Bciard ot Pereni’C'. that he had 
'Vjt'^o'nt jor ncit mah/i/a the claim irlthhi such' 

//.• rlod. 


toO'A. (I) Aliy person objecting to a refusal of an 
Arp'-:.! rrr.'.r:-: lurouie-tax Ofucor to aUoTT a claim to 

c: refuiid uiider sectiou 45 or 4S-A or 

49 or to the amount of the refund made in any such case, 
may appeal to the Assistant Commissioner. 

u'> The appeal shall be presented Trithin thirty days 
of the date on 'ivhich the refusal of the refund or the 
amount of the refund allowed was eonnnnnicated to the 
appellant. 

(-;) The appeal shall be made in the prescribed form 
and shall be rerihed in the prescribed manner. 

il) The Assistant Commissioner may, after giving 
the appellant an opportunity of being heard, pass such 
orders as he thinks St. 


CHAPTEE Vin. 

OrruxcES axd Punaxties. 

?. 76. 90. 51. If a person fails without reasonable cause or 

"ailure raaie CXCUSC 

paTraeut^ or Seliver 
rfArns or staT-TsesTS 
OT eIIotc inspection. 

(a) to deduct and pay any rax as required by sec- 
tion IS or under sub-section (-5) of section 

46; 

Ir.sened tx tie Indian IncDme-Mx (Second AmsndrasDt) Act, 2950 {XXH 


tie Indjan Inconae-ias (Second Amendnsent 

.;xVliiTh3933). 


Act. 15co 
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(&) to furnish a certificate required by sub-sec- 
tion {g) of section 18 or by section 20 to be , 
furnished ; 

(c) to furnish in due time any of the returns P. 889 84, 
mentioned in section 19- A, ’^section 20- A ^ SSs 86® 
section 21, section 22, or section 38; 88. 

{d) to produce, or cause to be produced, on or be- 
fore the date mentioned in any notice under 
sub-section (4) of section 22, such accounts 
and documents as are referred to in the 
notice ; 

{e) to grant inspection or allow copies to be taken 
in accordance with provisions of section 
39, 

he shall, on conviction before a Magistrate, be punishable 
with fine which may extend to ten rupees for every day 
during which the default continues. 

52. If a person makes a statement in a verification P, 8^9 
False statement in mentioned in section 19- A ' or ^section 101. 
declaration. 20- A 01' section 22, loT sub-SBCtion (2) 

of section 26- A, or sub-section (S) of section 30 or sub- 
section (2) of section 32 lor sub-section (2) of section 33- A 
'^or sub-section (3) of section 50-A which is false, and 
which he either knows or believes to be false, or does not 
belieye to be true, he shall be deemed to have committed 
I860 the offence described in section 177 of the Indian Penal 
Code. 


53. (1) A person shall not be proceeded against for 
^ ^ an offence under section 51 or section 

Prosecution to be at . . .i • n . i * . 

instance of Assistant exccpt at the instance of the Assis- 

Commissioner. taiit Commissioner. 


P. 879 
128. 


{2) The Assistant Commissioner may stay any such 
proceeding or compound any such offence. t 

t Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1926 (XXIV 
of 1926). 

^Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act 1935 
(XVIII of 1935). _ , , • 

i Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1930 (XXI of 1930). 




a 



54. (7) All pai’Licnlnrs contained in any statement 

of infor. fumislied 01 ' accounts or 

nmtiot, by a |)nbiio docunicnts produced under the ]Dro- 
' 7^ ' . . of this Act, or in any • evidence 

given, or afUdavit or deposition made, in the course of any 
proceedings under this Act other than proceedings under 
i/liis Glia])ter, or in any record of any assessment proceed- 
ing, or any })i’oceoding, relating to the recovery of a de- 
mand, prc])arcd for tiie purposes of this Act, shall he 
treated as confidential, and, notwithstanding anything 
contained in the Indian Kvidence Act, 1872, no Court ^ 
shall, save as provided in this Act, be entitled to require 
any public servant to produce before it any such return, 
accounts, documents or reeord or any part of any such 
record, or to give evidence before it in respect thereof. 

(3) If a public servant discloses any particulars con- 
tained in any such statement, return, accounts, docu- 
ments, evidence, affidavit, deposition or record, he shall 
be punishable with imprisonment which ma}’" extend to 
six months, and shall also be liable to fine : 

Provided that nothing in this section shall apply to 
the disclosure — 

(a) of any such particulars for the purposes of a pro - sxvof 

secution under . . the Indian Penal Code 
in respect of any such statement, return, 
accounts, documents, evidence, afiSdavit or 
' deposition, or for the purposes of a prose- 

cution under this Act, or 

(b) of any such particulars to any person acting in 

the execution of this Act where it is neces- 
sary to disclose the same to him for the 
purposes of this Act, or 

(r) of any such particulars occasioned by the law- 
ful emplojunent under this Act of any 
process for the service of any 7JL0tice or the 
recovery of any demand, or 

tl'cc) of any such 'particulars occasioned hy the 
lawful exercise by a public serva nt of his 

•Amended by the Indian Income-tax {Second Amendment) Act, 1930 (XXII of 

^^t^'lnserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) 'Act, 1933 
{XYIII of 1933). 
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'powers under the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, 
to impound an insufficiently stamped docu- 
ment, or 

(d) of such facts to an authorised officer of the 
United Kingdom, as may be necessary tq 
enable relief to be given under section 27 
of the Finance Act, 1920, or a refund to be 
given under section 49 of this Act ; 

^Provided, further, that nothing in this section shall 
apply to the production by a public servant before a Court 
of any document, declaration or affidavit filed, or the 
record of any statement or deposition made in a proceed- 
ing under section 26A, or to the giying of evidence by a 
public servant in respect thereof. 

Provided, further, that no prosecution shall be insti- 
tuted under this section except with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Commissioner, 


CHAPTER TX. 


Super-tax. 


55. In addition to the income-tax charged for any g 
^ ^ year, there shall be charged, levied and 11 1 3 ’ 

paid for that year in respect of the total 130 . 
income of the previous year of any individual, Hindu 
undivided family, company, unregistered firm or other 
association of individuals, not being a registered firm, 

Xan additional duty of income-tax (in this Act referred 
to as super-tax) at the rate or rates laid down for that 
year by Act of the Indian Legislature. 


Provided that, where the profits and gains of an un- p 
registered firm have been assessed to super-tax, super-tax ♦ 

shall not be payable by an individual having a share in 
the firm in respect of the amount of such profits and gains 
which is proportionate to his share. 


* Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1930 (XXI 
of 1930). ; . i 

+ Amended by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Ac^, 1924 (XI of 1924). 
JNote. — See note to Section 3. 


E -2 
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P.ll. 

ISO. 


P. ISl. 


P. 116, 
ISO. 



for 


r\irpo?-'« o: sup,'v-T'-»s, V ilij I CUCU. i'uiup'. 

fered f.rjn or otr^or assoctafioJi of individuah, shall, 
the purposes of super-tax be the total income as assessed 
for the purposes of income-tax. and where an assessment 
of total income has become tinal and conclusive for the 

year, the assessment 
conclusive for the 


purposes oi 
shall also 




income-tax 

for 

be final 

an 

uper-tax for 

the 



1 the case of 

anv' 


person resiain^ 


Xon-iv^:u 




out 01 

British India who is a member of a 
registered firm, and whose share of the 
profits from such firm is liable to super-tax. the remaining 
members of such fimm who are resident in British India 
shall be iointlv and severallv liable to pav the super-tax 
due from the non-resident member in respect of such 
share. 

(3) IVhere anv person pavs anv tax under the provi- 
sions of this section on account of '^another person who is 
residing out of British India, credit shall be given there- 
for in determining the amount of the tax to be paVable by 
any agent of such non-resident '^'person under the provi- 
sions of sections 42 and 4o. 

5S. All the provisions of this Act lirelatino to tl‘’ 
Avriic'.eor.o: Ac:t:o chorne. o-^eessment. coUecficn and re- 
corer-' of incorie-tax erc^vt too.^f' crn~ 

% - L ' ' 

tained in section S. the proviso to sub-section (2) of sec- 
tion T, the iiv'Jccc'ni and third provisos to section S. sub- 

;. iP. 20, 21. 

Section dS-G 


section of section 14. and sections 15. 


IS, i-5S-F end si:?-sect'ions (?1 


shall appiv. so far as inav 
collection and recoverv of s 

V 


(I r, (I 


{d) 


or 


e. to the charge, assessment. 


'■n " 


-tax. 




’ y :r? Int:— nvo:"?--x (A™— d-?-:' A?;, liC- ‘XI cf 
- Vy :re Ird-.'-' ' Av_'?rd—?n-C Ac:. 1PC5 (V cf ICCc' r.nd 

rtfV'rci'f'xt OY Iv.hir.zi [III 


‘A:--?"d?d dy tr? Ir-dh" (A~?xda:f;r. Ac:. IPCd fXXIV cf 1PZ6'. 

l:',5cr:-cd 'ey the Ii;d:c.i: Ii;cc":?-:r.x (Aixc-dcccxt' Act. -?fS '_XXIV 


cf t?CS'. 

r Ic.jcrtcd 'cv lucdc-Ti Ii'.cc:">:cx JScccxd 

XVIII cf^ lyCy', 

5 KfcCvhfd 'cv Ir.d’hn Ir.ccrc.e-iax (Sccc-d 
XVIII 'cf ircv'. 


Arcrndrc-rx:' Act, IScc 
Ariexdn:?^!' Act. 1355 
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{2) Save as- provided in \sub-sections {S-A.), {SB), 

(SC),^- and {3D) of section 18, section 57 ^and section 
58- H, super-tax shall be payable by the assessee direct. 


^CHAPTER IX- A. 

Special Provisions relating to certain classes oe 

Provident Funds. 

58- A. In this Chapter, unless there is anything repug- P. 34. 

Deflnittons. uaut in the subject or context, — 

{a) a "recognised provident fund” means a provi- 
dent fund which has been and continues to 
oe recognised by the Commissioner, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this 
Chapter ; 

(6) an "employer” means — 

{i) a Hindu undivided family, company, firm 
or other association of individuals or 
persons, or 

(w) an individual engaged in a business, pro- 
fession or vocation whereof the profits 
and gains are assessable to income-tax 
under section 10 or section 11, maintain- 
ing a provident fund for the benefit of 
his or its employees; 

(c) an "employee” means an employee participat- 
ing in a provident fund, but does not in- 
clude a personal or domestic servant; 

{d) a "contribution” means any sum credited by 
or on behalf of any employee out of his 
salary, or by an employer out of his own 
monies, to the individual account of an 
employee, but does not include any sum 
credited as interest; . 

i Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1933 (XVIIl 
of 1933). ; 

^Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Provident Funds Relief) Act, 1929 
(XII of 1929). 

§ Repealed by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1933 
(XVIII of 1933). 1 ; , 
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The appeal shall be in the form and shall be verified 
in the manner prescribed by the Central Board of 
Revenue. 

58-C. (1) In order that a provident fund may receive P. 26, 27. 

Conditions to bo •''nd retain recognition, it sliall satisfy 
satisfied by a rccog- the conditious Set out below and any 
nisod provident fund other couditions wliicli the Governor 

General in Council may, b}'- rule, prescribe — 

(a) All employees shall be employed in India, or 

shall be employed by an employer whose 
principal place of business is in British 
India. 

(b) The contributions of an employee in any year 

shall be a definite proportion of his salary 
for that year, and shall be deducted by the 
employer from the employee’s salary in that 
proportion, at each periodical payment of 
such salary in that year, and credited to 
the employee’s individual account in the 
fund. 

(c) Subject to the provisions of section 58-D, the 

contributions of an employer to the indivi- 
dual account of an employee in any year 
shall not exceed the amount of the contri- 
butions of the employee in that year, and 
shall be credited to the employee’s indivi- 
dual account at intervals not exceedim^ 
one year. 

(d) The fund shall consist of contributions as 

' above specified, of accumulations thereof, 

and of interest (simple and compound), 
credited in respect of such contributions 
and accumulations, and of securities pur- 
chased therewith and of no other sums. 

(e) The fund shall be vested' in two or more 

trustees* or in the Official Trustee, under 


* Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1931 (IV pf 1931). 



u trust Avhicli slnill uot bo revocublo suve 
Avitli the consent of all the beneiicuiries. 

(t) 'Uhe eiuplover shall not be entitled to recover 
any sum %vhatsoever from tlie fund, save in 
cases where the enroloveo is dismissed to: 
misconduct or voluntarily leaves his emolov- 
ment otheinviiJe than on account of ill- 
health or other unavoidable cause before 
the exniration of the term of service speei- 
tied in this behalf in the regulations of tlie 
fund. 

In siicTi cases tlie recoveries made bv tlie emplover 
shall be limited to tiie contributions made 
by him to tbe individual account of tlie 
employee, and to interest (simple and com- 
pound) credited in respect of sueli contri- 
but ions and accumulations thereof, in ae- 
cordanee witli tlie regulations of the 
fund. 


(a) The accumulated balance due to an enuolovee 
shall be payable pn the day he ceases to be 
an employee of the employer maintaining 
the fund. 


(/:) teave as provided in clause (r). or in accord- 
ance with sne^i conditions and restrictions 
as the Governor General in Council may. by 
rules, prescribe, no portion of the balance 
to the credit of an employee shall be paya.ble 
to him. 

(f) '\\ here there is a repugnance between any regula- 
tion of a recognised fU'cvideut fund and any provision 
of this ^ Chapter or of the rules made thereunder, the 
regulation shall, to the extent of the repmrnance. be of 
no efiect. 


The Conuuisstoner may. at any time, require that 
such repngiuince shall be removed from the resrulations 
of the fund. 
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58-B. Subject to any rules which the Governor P. 26. 
^ General in Council may make in this 

BfcricS'sof'empiryer^s behalf, the Commissioner may, in res- 
contribufions in cer- peot of aiw particular fund, relax the 

tain cases. / \ i 

provisions oi condition (c) oi sub-sec- 
tion (l) of section 58-C — 

(c) so as to permit the payment of larger contri- 
butions by an emx3lo3'er to the individual 
accounts of employees whose salary does 
not exceed five hundred rupees per mensem, 
and 

(&) so as to permit the crediting by employers to the 
individual accounts of ^ employees of 
periodical bonuses or other contributions 
of a contingent nature, where the calcula- 
tion and pa^rment of such bonuses or other 
contributions is provided for on definite prin- 
ciples bj^ the regulations of the fund. 

58-B. The annual accretion in any year to the balance 

Annual .aceWon tile Credit of an ‘employee participat- 
deeinedto be income ing in a recoguised providcut fund 

shall be deemed to have been received 
by him in that year and shall be included in his total in- 
come for that year, and, subject to the exemptions 
specified in section 58-F, shall be liable to income-tax and 
super-tax. 

Provided that, for the purpose of sub-section (5) of 
section 15, out of such annual accretion only the em- 
ployee’s own contributions shall be included in his total 
income. / 


58-F. (1) An employee shall not be liable to pay in- p. 23^^ 

Exemption of comc-tax ou coiitributioiis to his indivi- 28, 29. 

annual accretion from dual account in a recoffuised provident 

income-tax. a i • o .1 ^ « 

lund, in so far as the aggregate cf 
such contributions in any year does not exceed one-sixth 
of his salary in that year. " 

{£) In the accounts of a recognised provident fund, 
the contributions exempted from income-tax under sub- 
section (1) and accumulations thereof shall be shown 
separately, and interest thereon shall be calculated and 
shown separately. Such interest shall be exempt from 
payment of income-tax, in so far as it is allowed at a 
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lyte not exceeding such rate as the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the d^azette of India fix 
m this behalf. ’ " 

58-G. ( 1 ) Where the accumulated balance due to an 

, emp%ee participating in a recognised 
m^atSXncofrom Pi’^vident fund becomes payable, such 
ihcomo-tnx and super- accumulated balance shall be exempt 

from payment of super-tax except to 
the extent of an amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts of super-tax on annual accretions that would 
have been payable under section 58-E up to the first day 
of April, 1933, if the Indian Income-tax (Second Amend- 
ment) Act, 1933, had come into force on the 15th -March. 51? 
1930. 

(3) Where an employee participating in a recognised 
provident fund has rendered continuous service with his 
employer for a period of not less than five years, and the 
accumulated balance due to him becomes payable, such 
accumulated balance shall be exempt from payment of in- 
come-tax t and shall be excluded from the computation of 
his total income : 

Provided that the Commissioner of Income-tax may 
allow such exemption and exclusion where the employee 
has rendered continuous service with the employer for a 
period of less than five years, if, in his opinion, the service 
has been terminated by reason of the employee’s ill- 
health, or b}’’ the contraction or discontinuance of the em- 
ployer’s business, or other cause beyond the control of the 
employee. 

(5) Where exemption from payment of income-tax is 
not allowed under the provisions of sub-section {2), the_ In- 
come-tax Officer shall calculate the total of the various 
sums of income-tax from the payment of which the contri- 
butions and interest credited to the employee’s individual 
account have been exempted under the provisions of sub- 
^ sections (l) and (2) of section 58-F, and such total shall 
be payable by the employee, in addition to any other in- 
come-tax for which he may be liable for the year in which 
the accumulated balance due to him becomes payable. 


* Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second 
(XVIII of 1933). 

tThe words "and supper-tax” repealed by 
(Second Amendment) Act, 1933 (XVIII of 1933). 


Amendment) Act, 1933 
the Indian Income-tax 
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58-H. The trustees of a recognised provident fund, or 
Dohictionnt.smirco ollici' ]uu'son aulhoriscd bv tlic rcgiila- 
of incomo-t^nx pay^ tious of thc fuiul to wnke })nymcnt of 
bSinncc^ ' accnmnlntcd balances due to employees, 

shall, at the time an accumulated balance due to an 
employee is paid, deduct therefrom any income-tax ])ay- 
ble under sub-section (•>) of section 58-0. and any in- 
come-tax and super-tax payable on an employee's total 
income as determined undei; .sub-scetion (.>) of section 
5S-J. ancl sub-sections (//) to (0) of section IS shall apply 
as if the sum to be deducted were income-tax payable 
under the head “Salaries”. 

58-1. {1) The accounts of a recognised provident fund p 
Accounts of rcco-. sliall bc maintained by the trustees of ’ ' * 
ni^cci provident funds. fuiul and shall bc in such form and 

for such periods, and shall contain such particulars as the 
Central Board of Bevenue may prescribe. 

(2) The accounts shall be open to ins])cction at all 
reasonable times by Income-tax authorities, and the 
trustees shall furnish to the Income-tax Onicer such 
abstracts thereof as the Central Board of Revenue may 
pre.scribe. 

58- J. (7) Wliere recognition is accorded to a provident P. 30. 
TreaWntofbnw foud witli cxisting balauccs, an account 
COR in newly rccoR- .sliall bc made of the fund up to the day 

niscd provident funds. wlhcll tllC recognition • 

takes effect, showing the balance to the credit of each em- 
ployee on such day, and containing such further parti- 
culars as the Central Board of Revenue may prescribe. 

(2) The account shall also show in respect of the 
balance to the credit of each employee the amount thereof 
which is to be transferred to that employee’s account in 
the recognised provident fund, and such amount (herein- 
after called his transferred balance) shall be shown as the 
balance to his credit in the recognised provident *fund on 
the date on which the recognition of the fund takes effect, 
and sub-sections (5) and (4) shall apply thereto. 

Any portion of the balance to the credit of an 
employee in the existing fund which is not transferred 
to the recognised fund shall be excluded from the accounts 



P. 133. 
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P. 141. 
R. 25-32, 
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R. 33-35. 
R. 36-40. 
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5S-T»I. 1 Ills ( iiajiU’r sliall not apply to any proTident 
'ill, "iti'in i>r t*,i I fund to which the Provident Funds Act, 
11125. applies. 


CIIAPTKR X. 

Mipcellaxeous. 

59.(/} i hr Central Board of Revenue may, subject to 

i’. v rr'.-Mr.'.k..rm'M. ^ Govemoi’ General in 

Council, make rules for carrying out 
tiie piiqioses of this Act and for the ascertainment and 
delermination of any class of income. Such rules may be 
ina.de lor (he viiolc of British India or for such part 
thereof as may he specified. 

(2) Without prejudice to the generality of the fore- 
going power, such rules may — 

(u) prescribe the manner in vrhich, and the proce- 
dure by which, the income, profits and gains 
shall be arrived at in the case of — 

(/) incomes derived in part from agriculture 
and in part from business: 

(fi) insurance companies; 

(///) persons residing out of British India; 

(If) prescribe the procedure to be followed on appli- 
cations for refunds; 

(c) provide for such arrangements with His 

Majesty’s Government as may be necessary 
to enable the appropriate relief^ to be 
granted under section 27 of the finance 
Act, 1920, or under section 49 of this Act; 

(d) prescribe the year which, for the purpose of 

relief under section 49, is to be taken as cor- 
responding to the year of assessment for the 
purposes of section 27 of the Finance Act, 
1920; and 

(e) provide for any matter which by this Act is to 

be prescribed. 



bo 

I 

■'*(.)) In case?; coming under clause (a) of suh-scclion 
(J). where the income, protils and gains liable to fax can- 
not. he definitely ascertained, or can he ascertained only 
with an amounl of trouble and expense to the asscssee 
which, in tlie o]hnion of the Central Board of I^cvenue, 
is unreasonable, the rulc.s made under t.hat sub-.scc- 
lion may — 

{(i) prescribe methods by which an estimate of such 
income. ])rofits and gains may be made, and 

(h) in cases coming under .sub-clause (/) of clause 
(a) of sul)-.seetion (C), prescribe the propor- 
tion of the income which shall be deemed to 
be income, profits and gains liable to tax, 
and an assessment based on .such estimate or ])roportion 
shall be deemed to be duly made in accordance vvith the 
jDi'ovisions of this Act. 

(4) The power to make rules conferred by this section -1^33^ 
shall, except on the first occasion of the exercise thereof, 
be subject to the condition of previous publication. 

(5) Rules made under this section shall be published 
in the Gazette of India, and shall thereupon have effect 
as if enacted in this Act. 

60. (2) The Governor General in Council may, by noti- p 13 
Power to raako ficatiou iu tlic Gazcttc of India, make ’ ’ 

csomptions, etc. an cxemptiou, reduction in rate or 
other modification, in respect of income-tax in favour of 
, any class of income, or in regard to the whole or any part 
of the income of any class of persons. 

t(:2) Where, by reason of any portion of an assessee’s 
salary being paid in arrears or in advance for. hy reason of 
his having received in any one financial year salary for 
more than twelve months, his income is assessed at a rate 
higher than that at which it would otherwise have been 
assessed; the Governor General in Council may grant 
such relief as he may think fit. 

* Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1927 (XXVIIl 
of 1927). 

flnserted by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1950 (XXI of 1930). 

tinserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1933 (XVIII 
of 1933). ' ’ 


P. 90. 


P. 1S7. 


P. 138. 


. 35, 83. 


64 « 

61. Any assessee, who is entitled or required to attend 

auhEoc?ropresentJ- income-tax authority in 

tivo. connection with any proceedings, under 

this Act, may attend either in person or by any person 
authorised by him in writing in this behalf. 

62. A receipt shall be given for any money paid or 
Receipts to bo given- recovered under this Act. 

63. (I) A notice or requisition under this Act may be 

sorvico of notices. thereiu-named 

either by post or, as if it were a 
summons issued by a Court, under the Code of Civil Pro-vofiooc 
cednre, 19Q8. 

(£) Any such notice or requisition may, in the case of 
a firm or a Hindu undivided family, be addressed to any 
member of the firm or to the manager, or any adult male 
member of the family ^and, in the case of any other asso- 
ciation of individuals be addressed to the 'principal officer 
thereof, 

64, (i) Where an assessee carries on business at any 

place, he shall be assessed by the In- 
PiacGo assessment. Officer of the area in which 

that place is situate or, where the business is carried on 
in more places than one, by the Income-tax Officer of the 
area in which his principal place of business is situate. 

{2) In all other cases an assessee shall be assessed by 
the Income-tax Officer of the area in which he resides. 

(3) Where any question arises under this section as to 
the place of assessment, such question shall be determined 
by the Commissioner, or, where the question is between 
places in more provinces than one, by the Commissioners 
concerned, or, if they are not in agreement, by the Central 
Board of Revenue ; 

Provided that, before any such question is determined 
the assessee shall have had an opportunity of representing 
his views. 

- U) Notwithstanding anything contained in this sec- 
tion, every Income-tax Officer shall have all the powers con- 
ferred by or under this Act on an Income-tax Officer in res- 
pect of any income, profits or gains accruing, or_ arising 
or received within the area for which he is appointed. 

♦Amended by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1924 (XI of 1924). 
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65. Every person deducting retaining or paying any 

tax in pursuance of this Act in respect 
Indemnity. inconic belonging to another person 

is hereby indemnified for the deduction, retention or pay- 
ment thereof. 

66. (1) If, in the course of any assessment under this 

statement of case 4<=t oi fny proceeding in connection 
by Commissioner to therewith otlier than a proceediitg 
High Court. under Chapter VIII, a question of law 

arises, the Commissioner may, either on his own motion 
or on reference from any Income-tax authoi’ity sub- 
ordinate to him, draw up a statement of the case and 
refer it with his own opinion thereon to the High 
Court. 


(2) * Within sixty days of the date on which he is served 
with notice of an order under section 31 or section 32 ta;* 
of an order under section 33 enhancing an assessment or 
otherwise 'prejudicial to him \ or of a decision hy a Board 
of Referees under section 33-A, the assessee in respect of 
whom the order \or decision was passed may, by applica- 
tion accompanied by a fee of one hundred rupees or such 
lesser sum as may be prescribed, require the Commissioner 
to refer to the High Court any question of law arising 
out of such order | or decision, and the Commissioner 
shall, within *sixty days of the receipt of such applica- 
, tion, draw up a statement of the case and refer it with 
his own opinion thereon to the High Court : 

Provided that a reference shall lie from an order 
under section 33 only on a question of law arising out of 
that order itself, and not on a question of law arising out 
of a previous order under section 31 or section 32, revised 
'by the order under section 33 ; 

Provided further that if in exercise of his power of 
revision § under section 33, the Commissioner decides 
the question tor if the Commissioner rejects the appli- 
cation on the ground that it is time barred or otherwise 


^Amended by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1930 (XX i I 
of 1930). 

t Inserted by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1935 
(XVIII of 1933). 

+ Inserted by the Indian. Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1930 (XXI 
of 1930). 

§ Amended by the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1923 (HI 
of 1928). 
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vvcomprtnit, or ?/, ?w exercise of his powers under suh- 
srrfion {.]), the Commissioner refuses to state the case 
tho nssessec may hoithin thirty days from the date ok 
winch hr rccnvrs notice of the order passed hy the Com- 
missioner withdraw his application, and if he does so, the 
fee paid shall be refunded. 

(•->) If on any application being made under sub-sec- 
tion {2), the Commissioner refuses to state the case on the 
ground that no question of law arises, the assessee may 
npplv \\wiihin six months from the date on which he is 
served with notice of the refusal to the High Court, and 
the High Court, if it is not satisfied of the correctness of 
the Commissionei'’s decision, may require the Commis- 
sioner to state the case and to refer it, and, on receipt of 
nny such requisition, the Commissioner shall stete and 
refer the case accordingl3^ 

//, on any application being made under sub- 
section (2), the Commissioner rejects it on the ground that 
it is time barred, the assessee may^ within two months 
from the date on which he is served with notice of the 
■order of the Commissioner, apply to the High Court, and 
the High Court, if it is not satisfied of the correctness of 
the Commissioner's decision, may require the Commis- 
sioner to treat the aiipUcation as made within the time 
allowed under sub-section {2). 

(i) If the High Court is not satisfied that the state- 
ments in a case referred under this section are sufficient to 
enable it to determine the question raised thereby, the 
Court may refer the case back to the Commissioner by 
whom it was stated to make such additions thereto or 
alterations therein as the Court may direct in that 
behalf. 

(5) The High Court upon the hearing of any such 
case shall decide the questions of law raised thereby, and 
shall deliver its judgment thereon containing the grounds 
on which such decision is founded, and shall send to the 
Commissioner by whom the case was stated a copy of such 
judgment under the seal of the Court and the signature 

by the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1935 (XVIII 

II Amended by the Indian Iimoj^tax — JAmendment) Act, 1924 (XI 
,of 1924). 
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'of the registrar, and the Commissioner shall dispose of 
the case accordingly, or, if the case arose on a reference 
from any Income-tax authority subordinate to him, shall 
forward a copy of such judgment to such authority who 
'Shall dispose of the case conformably to such judgment. 

(6) Where a reference is made to the High Court on 
the application of an assessee, the costs shall be in the dis- 
cretion of the Court. 

(7) Notwithstanding that a reference has been made 
Tinder this section to the High Court, income-tax shall be 
■payable in accordance with the assessment made in the 
tease : 

Provided that, if the amount of an assessment is re- 
>duced as a result of such reference, the a;mount overpaid 
:shall be refunded with such interest as the Commissioner 
may allow. 

*(7A) Section 5 of the Indian Limitation Act, 1P05, isos. 
■shall a'p'ply to an application to the High Court by an 
•assessee under sub-section (3) or sub-section {SA). 

t(5) For the purposes of this section '‘the High Court” 
aneans — 

(a) in relation to the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince and British Baluchistan, the High 
Court of Judicature at Lahore; 

-•{b) in relation to the province of Ajmer-Merwara, 
the High Court of Judicature at Allahabad; 
and 

(c) in relation to the province of Coorg, the High 
Court of Judicature at Madras. 

t66-A. (l) When any case has been referred to the P. 139, 
Beference to be High Coui’t undei* sectioii 66, it shall 140. 
i^ard bv Benches of be heard by a Bench of not less than two 

appeal to lie in certain Judges of the High Court, and in res- 
cases to Privy Council, pect of such case the provisions of sec- 
tion 98 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908 shall, v of i908. 


* Inserted by the Indian 
(XVIII of 1933). 

+ Inserted by the Indian 
-of 1926). 


Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1933 
Income-tax (Amendment) Act/ t926 (XXIV 
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so far as may be, apply notwithstanding an3d;hing con- 
tained in the Letters Patent of any High Court estab- 
lisnea by Letters Patent or in any other law for the time' 
being in force. 


(^) An appeal shall lie to His Majesty in Council- 
from any judgment of the High Court delivered on a 
reference made under section 66 in any case which the^ 
High Court certifies to be a fit one for appeal to His. 
Majesty in Council. 

^ of ms. (s) The provisions of the Code of Civil Procedure^ 
1908, relating to appeals to His Majesty in Council shall, 
so far as may be, apply in the case of appeals under this- 
section in like manner as they apply in the case of appeals- 
from decrees of a High Court : 

Provided that' nothing in this sub-section shall be- 
deemed to affect the provisions of sub-section (5) or sub- 
section (7) of section 66 : 

Provided, further, that the High Court may, on peti- 
tion made for the execution of the order of His Majesty 
in Council in respect of any costs awarded thereby, 
transmit the order for execution to any Court subordinate- 
to the High Court. 

{4} Where the judgment of the High Court is varied 
or reversed in appeal under this section, effect shall be given 
to the order of His Majesty in Council in the Manner pro- 
vided in sub-sections (5) and (7) of section 66 in the case- 
of a judgment of the High Court. 

(5) Nothing in this section shall be deemed — 

(a) to bar the full and unqualified exercise of His- 
Majesty’s pleasure in receiving or rejecting- 
appeals to His Majesty in Council, or other- 
wise howsoever, or 

Cb) to interfere with any rules made by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and for the 
time being in force, for the presentation of 
appeals to His Majesty in Council, or their- 
conduct before the said Judicial Committee. 


67 . No suit shall be brought in any Civil Court to set 
f aside or modify any assessment macie 

CoSt. ° ^ “ under this Act, and no prosecution, suit 

or other proceeding shall lie against any Government. 
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■officer for anyfcliing in. good faith done or intended to be 
done under this Act. ■' 

*67- A. In computing the period of limitation pres- P, HC 

JPage 69 — 

In lOfch, 12tli, 14tli and 20th lines from the top, foJ' ‘ 1934 ’ 

^bstiiute ‘ 1936 ’ and in the ISth and 23rd lines for the word 
‘ fourth ’ subslitide ‘ sixth 


At the end nisert the following : 

(5) Ifor the purpose of any assessment to he made for the year 
-ending 31st March, 1936, the" rate of income-tax applicable to such 
part of the total income of any person as is derived from salaries or 
from interest on securities paid in the year ending 31st ]March, 1936, 
.shall be the previous year’s rate, and for the purposes of refunds 
under sub-section (J) or sub-section (3) of section 48 in respect of 
•dividends declared in the year ending 31st March, 1936, or of pay- 
ments made in the said year 'of salaries or of interest on securities, 
iihe rate applicable to the total income of the person claiming refund 
shall be the previous year’s rate. 


Exgflanation . — ^In this sub-section the term 
rate ” with reference to any person means the 


‘ ‘previous year's 
rate of income-tax 


12th, 14th,, 20th, 


j Ov^gjLiiHixig on 

the 1st day of April, i93C shall for the purposes of sec- 
I of 1922. tion 55 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, be those 
specified in Part Il^uPthe Second Schedule, increased in 
each case by one^ four^ of the amount of the rate. 

(5) Por the purposes of the Second Schedule “total 
income” means total income as determined for the pur- 
poses of income-tax or super-tax, as the case may be, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Indian Income-tax 
I of 1922 . Act, 1922. * 


{4) For the purpose of assessing and collecting income- 
tax on total incomes of less than two thousand rupees 
I of 1922. the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, shall be deemed to be 
subject to the adaptions set out in Part III of the Second 
Schedule. 

r _l - ; 

(XXII^^f^^igSO^ Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1930 
t Repealed by tbe Repealing Act, 1927 (XII of 1927), 
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•Gadtij 
■Gq!> m said GSiq;; 

puis^ sBrniB xig BS3OX0 qoiis jo jepTnBnieJ eq^ jo eedna Aa«A9 joj (x) 

•eedna 
eqq. m seid euiu 

puB sbuub 9at^ ..... ssooxG qons jo soadtu 

puBsnoq'j !jxQn eq? jo oadiu ^joao aoj (xj) 

•oadnj 
■aqq. tii sold eajq'j 

pUB SBnUB SATJ ..... BS 8 OX 0 qoTlS JO SGedtll 

puBsnoqj /Cyg qxau eqj jo aodiu £iqa9 ioj (jjw) 

•oadtij 

oq^j tn SQjd enru ..... ggaoxe qons jo Boadru 
puB sBmiB JTio^ pnBsnoq!) ^qjg !jxan eqj jo eednj Ijoag aoj {w) 

•eodna 
«qj ui B9jd Qaiqq. 

puB BBtraB jno^g; ..... bsgoxq qons jo saodnj 

puBsnoqj X?jg (jxon eqj jo oodnj Ajoao joj (ja) 

•Godna 
«qj UI said gutu 

puB SBxraB GGjqj, ..... esaoxG qons jo Baadna 

puBBnoq'^ .i!>jg qxau aq!) 30 aadna Sioaq aoj {a) 

‘Gadtu 
aqj UI BGid aaaqj 

puB ’bbu’ub aaaqj, ..... gsaoxa qons jo saodna 

puBsnoqi iC<>jg <}xan aip jo aadna JUbaq aoj (at) 

•aadna aqj 
UI said auiu 

puB sBuub OAij, ..... Bsaoxa qons jo saodna 

puBsnoq;j jC;}jg qxgu aqj jo aadna jiaaAG aoj (ttt) 

•aadna 
eqcf UI said Gaaq? 

pun 'sBuuB oALj, • . . • • Bsaoxa qons jo saodna 

puBsnoq^ Qxou aq? jo aodna Aioag aoj («) 

•aadna 
oqj UI sGid Gutu 

puB BuuB ouf) • • • • • Bsaoxa qons jo Baadna 

puBsnoqj X'jjg qxau oqj jo oodna .^joag aoj {%) 

— Xunduioo B ao uug poaojsiSoa b Suiaq ?ou sinnpiAipui 
JO uoijBiooBsu aoqjo pun uiaij poaojsjSaaun ‘.iCjiuiBj 
papiAipuia npuju ‘innpiAipui .iCaoAo jo gsbo oqj ui ( 0 ) 

■aadna oqj 
ui eaid oojqj 

pun BUUB ouQ . • . • • ssaoxa qons jo saadna 

punsnoq} Xjjg QXou aqj jo aadna ^aoAO aoj (ii) 

•oodna 

oqj uj said oui^ . . . . • bbooxo qons jo saodna 

punsnoq; ^CpioAv; qsag oq; jo aadna .■Cao.AO aoj (j) 

— ^;?uBduioo B ao luag poaa;si3oa 
B Suioq !)ou siBnpiAipiii jo uotjBtoossn aoqjo puB 
uiag poao^siSo-vun ‘{oiipiAipui i?aoAa *jo osno oqj ui (q) 

•oodna 
■aq; ui said aaaq; 

ouQ •••••* Bsooxa qons jo saadna 

puBsnoqj OAg-XquoAV'} qxan oqj jo oodna iJaoAO aoj (ij) 

• • , . . . . ssaoxa qons 

jo Boadna punBnoqj OAg-Xjaoj jsag oq; jo joadraa ui (i) 

— jCjiuinj popiAipuu npuiH AiaAo jo osno oq; ui (») (5) 


pUB BUUB 

'im 

•GJB^ 


XI 



•^ 8 - 886 X 

Tt>ioni?iin 9m ni (jnanissassB p9(f^0S9 aA-eq qotq^ 

nno'r -sa ssai pn^ pi^^dn pnyOOO'X ‘s^ JO 
Tcs-fm Sni-ra^ hot, 081 ioo ptii 3 ?n 9 Ui 

^sass/aq? o% osi^ i|dd^ am^aomd aAoq^ aqx f 


'Zpol x'B^-auioonj n'Bipnj 

9m XO 65 troi^oas .lapnn pu^Sp jo aoi^on ^ aq ox pamaap 
aq IFqs pn^ sax^iaj qi oq aassass^ aqX no paAias 

aq xx^qs g qd'BJ^'Bi'ed lypmi japjo nn jo idoo y g 

■^tSnip/doo'B qxm Xl^ap aq p'^^s pnn ^opoas 
-qns xnqx tiapnn niniai n aq oq pamaap aq pnqs noiX'eopdd'B 
aqx ‘556X 'xay x'B^'amoonj n'BTpnj aqx jo gg noixaas jo (gf) 
noTXoas-qns japnn'^ aniooiiT siq jo tiinxaJ qxiAiaiaqx sa^q 
noix'aoT][dd'B Sniq^ni aassassn iCnn ji ‘x'^qx papT-^o-^d 

: ivaig: aq p'Bqs noixnarnriaxop qons pun ‘qqs^ss'b aqx iq 
a^q'Bi'Bd ‘inn ji ‘xnx aqx jo xnnonin aqx lapjo iq 

‘eninrjaxap ‘ajinbai innr jao^qQ x'BX-amaanjoqx sn aonapiAO 
jaqxo qons pnn ‘aonpoid innr aassassn aqx qoiqAi aanapTAa 
inn Snunaq pnn sxnanmoop pnn sxnnooan inn Snininrnxa 
.raxjn ‘x^nqs jaotqQ-xnx-aniooni aqx pnn ‘xn^ssassn aqx jo 
notSTAaj: jo noixnpaonno aqx aoj J[oaqjo /^X-amoonj aqx ox 
noixnoixddn nn aqnni ‘pnnniap jo adtxon aqx jo xdTaoai 
JO sinp ixiiqx niqxjAi ‘inni apnnt^aaq snq xnamssassn 
iiinnrams qons inoqM. jo xaadsqa tit aassassn iny ‘g 


‘Xoy xnqx jo 65 noixoas japnn 
pnnniap jo aoixon n aq o^aniaap aq pnqs aoixon nans pnn 
• annaAap; jo pjnog; xnjxnaQ aqx iq paqijosajd aq ox nijoi 
n ni pnnraap jo qouoti n aassassn aqx no OAjas Tjnns pnn 
•xnamSpnC siq j^oq oqx ox aassassn nn lo araooni anx lo 
xnamssassn fenfrans n aqnm ‘gg6x ‘xoy xnx-amooni’ nnipnr 
aqx JO ggjcEdixoas jo {$) noixoas-qns jopnn aoixon n paAjas 
snqaqj^qiii aAns ‘inra jaogqo xnx-amoonj aqj^ 

000 ^ S 2 J uvy^ ssd 2 lo sdviooui wioi 
uowv2-9mooui /o smmss9ssi> m^oAma 

-oud 02 sm ‘20 V xvi-smooui.uvi'pui 9^2 lo suoi2V2dvpy 

’III 'laVcT 
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‘9361 THOjj (josga aojoj oiftit eniBO ^oy 


•ai^q-Bi]; 9q p]^noAi nosjod jaq^o itu'B qs'bo 9qi'[ 
gqc^ nt S'B jgun'Bni 9m^s gq^ m i3Tpnj qsT^^Tjg 
m 9010 j UT §npq giuicj gq:^ joj uot'^'bx'b:^ igqcjo p'B o:^ (q) 

‘ oiq'BT]; 

9q p][noiii ilTOdnioo 'e 9 S'bo gqq gq^ m s'b ^ng'^xg 
gtoE'Bs gqc^ pnis jgnn'Bui gni'BS gq'j ni ‘ZZQI 
‘c^oy x'B'i^-gnioonj n'Bipnj gq^ jgpun ^OT':^'BX'B^ o:^ (v) 

■Qiq'BTI sq ‘qcqAi 

-gjgq^^ nopognuob ni Snispi-B gtcrooTiT pij pn'B ‘jogjgq^ sgsod 
-jnd gq'; joj 'Bipnj qs^pig; ui pguAio spooS p'e pm3 •Bipnj 
qsT^ijg; ht pgidnooo iC^i^jgdojd pij ‘q^^mgjgq'; pg^^ggnnoo 
snoT^'Bjgdo p'B jo pn'B ssgnisnq jo gp^j^ gqc^ jo '^ogdsgi ni 
‘n^qs ^ngmmigAOO cp^q^ ‘mpni qsT^pia ; 

JO 9ATSnpX9 ‘snOTniraOQ; S^AjSgL-BJ/q jo -josdsGi ui uoi^jbxb^. 
STTT 10 'iJ[T3d in'B 10 ingnin.TgAOf) B^uQtnujaAoo 

.Xi ir ^ f u/ ut'B;j0O JO Ajn^qtJiq; 

BJi% JO J'['t3i{8q no JO Aq no poijjno ' ” ' 

ST pnpi AUTi jo-^Snpnq jo gpojjj "b sjaqAV (?) 'S 

•jnpdd'B 'T3TT''- . - 

gqj ni noij'Boqpou iq 'Avm poimon ‘ 
gqj ST3 ^gj'Bp qons no gojoj^ 

•^usuigoTiouiuioo- 

puu 0 J 414 'jioiig 

SnipT gq iCnui joy stqx (Zi) ‘i 

' — : SAvopoj ST? pgjoT?n9 Aqgjgq si jj 

' jngranj9A0{) qons jo JiT?qaq no jo A’q no pgTjjno ssgnisnq 
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-ogs-qns japuii pgqijosg.id ni.ioj oip nr podnrBjs A^np norj 
-pgd B no 'ggpon siqj jo jdjoogj gip luo.ij SABp qS nrqjiAi. 

jB xBj-gnioDui JO JonoissiuimoQ 
jnBjSTSsy gip oj ‘^gGX :s:Bj-guioDnj nBipuj oqj jo 
08 nopoos JO {i) uopods-qns jgpun p’oddB nn juosgjd inui 
noX juguissossB jnOiX ipiAv pgysijBSsrp gjB noiC jj 'q 

•noX niojj onp xbj gqj sb jbojS sb oq 
j(Bnr rjorqM. ^j|Bngd b oj 0|qBT]; gq ]|ta\. noA ‘gAoqB pgyrogds 
gjBp gqj gjojgq jo no xbj gip .(Bci jon op noA jp 'f 

pdroDOJ B pgjnBjS gq piAi noi ngqAV 
JB oj 9 ip gjojgq jo no 

•sy; JO jnnoniB gip ind oj pgjinbgj ojb no^p ‘g 

•s^ oj 

SnpnnoniB XBj-Jodns oj passossB nggq osp 9 ABq no_j^ *5 
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Form D-1. 


[R. ?A 


Far:r^ of co7^ra! 


<j<ri::nsf 0:1 orifn' fa si no to 

• « fc 

u:u:t'r soction i-O-A . 


Tcaisic?' a 


To 


The A?<-i?tnnt Coniinissioner of 

J lie (lay oi 19 

The petition of of post oTice. 

District shcwot’u ns ffsllows : — 

Under section ‘lO-A of the Tndinn Income-tax Act, 
1922, yonr jnil it inner njtplicd to the 

Income-tax OHicer 

for the reiiist ration of the firm 

By liis order dated llic 

a co])y of M'liieli is lierewiili nttnelied, tlie Income-tax 
Officer has refused to rctiistcr the said firm. 

Tour petitioner tliercfnrc rccjnc.sts tliat the order of 
the Income-tax Olficcr may be set aside and tliat he may be 
directed to renister tlic firm. 


Signed 

Grounds of appeal. 

For?7i. of 'ccrificaiion, 

I, , the petitioner, named in the above 

petition do hereby declare that what is stated therein is 
true to the best of my information and belief. 


S’crned 
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follo«4 fom ““““ 

j^orm of apjjcal against an order refusing to grant a refund 
under Section 48, 48- A or 49. 


To 


Tile Assistant Commissioner of 

Tile da)' of 19 . 

The petition of of 

post ofiice. District sheweth as follows : — 

Your petitioner applied to the Income-tax Officer for a 
refund under section 48/48-A/49 of the Indian Income- 
tax Act, 1922, of Rs. . The Income-tax Officer 

has by his order dated the of which a copy is 

attached . 

granted a refund of oniy JRs* 

Your petitioner therefore requests that the order of the 
Income-tax Officer may be set aside and the refund asked 

V 

for may be granted. 


Sitrned 

V- 

Grounds of appeal. 

Form of nerif cation. 

j the petitioner named in the above 
petition do declare that what is stated therein is true to 
the best of my information and belief. 


Signed 

22. An appeal under section 32 (2) shall in the case 
of an appeal against an order of ^ Assistant 
sioner under section 28 be in Form D attached to Rule 2 
and in other cases in Form E. 
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Foem E. 

To 

The Commissioner of Income-tax, 

. The day of 19 . 

The petition of sheweth as follows : — 

1. Under section 31 (3) of the Indian Income-tax Act, 

1922, the Assistant Commissioner of has 

increased the tax payable by your petitioner from Rs. 

to Rs. 

2. Your petitioner praj^^s that the enhancement may be 

■set aside or reduced to Rs. for the reasons stated 

below. 

Signed 

Gteouxds of appeal. 

Form of verification. 

I, , the petitioner, named in the 

above petition, do declare that what is stated therein is 
true to the best of my information and belief. 

Signed 

22-A. An appeal to the Commissioner for a reference 
to a Board of Referees shall, in cases falling under sub- 
section (1) of section 23-A, be in form F, and, in cases 
falling under sub-section {^) of section 23-A, be in Form 


Fokm F. 

To 

The Commissioner of Income-tax, 

The day of 19 . 

The petition of sheweth as follows ; — 

1. The Income-tax Officer of , with 

the previous approval of the Assistant Commissioner of 
has passed an order dated 

which a copy is attached under sub-section (1) of section 
^3-A of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, that the sum 
payable as income-tax by the firm/association 
known as 
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shall not be deteianined and that the share of vour peti- 
tioner m he_pi;ofits and gains of the said firin/assS- 
tion shall be included in his total income for the purpo=;n 
of assessment; and a notice of the said order has been 
served upon your petitioner on the day of 

^ tieing aggrieved, for the reasons 

stated below, by the order of the Income-tax Officer 
pia^s that the said order may be set aside. 


Signed 

Grounds of appf.-il. 

For?)}, of terificatlon. 

, the petitioner, named in the 
above petition, do declare that what is stated therein is 
true to the best of my information and belief. 


Signed 


Form G. 

To 

The Commissioner of Income-tax, 

The day of 19 

The petition of sheweth as follows : — 

1, The Income-tax Officer of , with the 

previous approval of the Assistant Commissioner of 
has passed an order dated 

of which a copy is attached under sub-section (2) of sec- 
tion 23-A of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, tliat the 
sum payable as income-tax by the company Imown as tlic 

shall not be determined and that the 
proportionate share of your petitioner in the profits and 
gains of the said company shall be included in his total 
income for the pui'pose of assessment: and a notice of the 
said order has been served upon your petitioner on tJie 
day of 

2. Your petitioner, being aggrieved, for the 
set out below, by the order of the Income-tax Ollicer, 
prays that the said order may be set aside. 

Signed 
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P. 141. 


P. 141. 


?. 141. 


P. 141. 


R. 24-29. ] 


24 Income derived from the sale of tea grown and 
manufactured by the seller in British India. shall be 
computed as if it were income derived from business, and 
40 per cent, of such income shall be deemed to be income 
pronts and gains liable to tax ; ’ 

Piovided that in computing such income an allowance 
shall be made in respect of the cost of planting bushes in 
leplacement of bushes that have died or become perma- 
nently useless in an area already planted, unless such 
area has previously been abandoned. 

25. In the case of Life Assurance Companies incor- 
poi’ated in British India whose profits are periodically 
ascertained by actuarial valuation, the income, profits 
and gains of the Life Assurance Business shall be the 
average annual net profits disclosed by the last preceding 
valuation, provided that any deductions made from the 
gross income in arriving at the actuarial valuation which 
are' not admissible for the purpose of income-tax assess- 
ment, and any Indian income-tax deducted from or paid 
on income derived from investments before such income 
is received, shall be added to Ihe net profits disclosed by 
the valuation. 

26. Rule 25 shall apply also to the determination of 
the income, profits and gains derived from the annuity 
and capital redemption business of life assurance com- 
panies the profits of which can be ascertained from the 
results of an actuarial valuation. 


27. If the Indian income-tax deducted, from interest 
on the investments of a company exceeds the tax on the 
income, profits and gains thus calculated, a refund may 
be permitted of the amount by which the deduction from 
interest on investments exceeds the tax payable on such 
income, profits and gains. 


28. In the case of other classes of insurance business 
(fire, marine, motor car, burglary, etc.) of a company 
incorporated in British India, the income, profits or gams 
shall be determined in accordance with the provisions o± 
the Act subject to the allowance specified in the rule next 
following. 

20 If in the ordinary accounts of any insuran^ busi- 
ness other than Life Assurance. Annuity, or Capital 



V 


t . 








>VV 4.V-. -V -c*. 


<iep:v?c:^t:cri of. or Ic« O- . .p. 

\Tn:ch i? earned 10 a reserve ipiiarornou .01 i.*... 

pose and nor used for any order purpose, ina}' f'e :5e,._. . . 
as expenditure iiicurreo! solely tor tne piUpo>e Oi c. ^ -o .. 
the profits of the business. Any simis taken ered^t tor H? 
the accounts or Actuarial ^ aluatioii Balance •''jn e. on 
account of appreciation of or gains on tlie ."'eenrnv.'-' (>r 
other assets shall be deemed to be income chargca-A> t r 
tax subject always to deduction of sucli portion 
as has been otherwise taken into accoiinl in e.'iu'ii’r-tiri ; 
the income, profits or gains. 

31, The income, profits and gains of companies eairr^ P 1 *1 
ing on Dividing Society or Asses.sment business sh-iii 
taken at 15 per cent, of the premium income in (he oh*- 
uous year and, in the case of non-resident companit>. ;■» 
lo per cent, of the Indian premium income in the pi’.-vinp . 

contained in rnu-s p 

oi, tne total income, however nf mi Pi/., ” ** I-I* 

nesses. ° from all claf.-cc.s of 


« '-'x viiU ii 

“?* clirert1r”J’ oni 

-ST 

■»^cr .so aeerjjjp.,, ^ 
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arising as the Income-tax Officer may consider to be rea- 
sonable, or on an amount which bears the same proportion 
to the total profits of the business of such person (such 
piohts being computed in accordance with the provisions 
or the Indian Income-tax Act) as the receipts so accruina* 
01 aiising bear to the total receipts of the business, or in- 
such other manner as the Income-tax Ofiicer mav deem 
suitable. 


P 111 ■ Profits derived from any business carried on- 

in the manner referred to in section 42 (£) of the Act may 
be determined for the purpose^ of assessment to income- 
tax according to the prececling.riile. 

P. Ill, 35. The total income of the Indian branches of non- 
141. resident insurance companies^ (Life Marine, Fire, Ac- 
cident, Burglary, Fidelity Guarantee, etc.), in the absence- 
of more reliable data may be deemed to be the proportion 
of the total income, profits or gains, of the companies, 
corresponding to the proportion which their Indian- 
premium income bears to their total premium income. 
For the purpose of this rule, the total income, profits or 
gains of non-resident Life Assurance Companies whose- 
profits are periodically ascertained by actuarial valuation 
shall be computed in the same manner as is^prescribed in 
rule 25 for the computation of income, profits and gains- 
of Life Assurance Companies incorporated in British 
India. 

P. 116. 36. In the case of a person resident in British India, 

an application for a refund of income-tax under section 
48 of the Act shall be made in the following form 


A'p'pUcatioTi for refund of income-tax, 

do hereby state that my total income computed in accord- 
ance with section 16 of the Indian Income-tax Act, Ai ot 
1922, accruing or arising or received in British India, or 
deemed under the Act to accrue or arise or to be received 
in British India, during the year- ending on the dlst 
March 19 , amounted to Bs.- only. 



L R. 8G. 


1 15 

I thorcforc pray for n refund of 

under ‘‘Sninries”. 

Rs, under “Securities’’. 

Rs under “Dividends from companies”. 

Rs. under “Slnare of pi'ofits of ilio 

repisterecl firm” known as of wliici!. 

I am a ])artner. 


( n - : 



'kJTi 


Si (mature 

I hereby declare that I am resident in British India, 
and llial. wliat is stated in this apj)lication is correct. 

Dated JO . X 


Si (mature 


{</). In tlie CM'^e of n jierson not n'sident in Briti^ii P. HG 
India, an a])])lir;ition for ,a refund of ineome-tav under 
st'Uion -D' oi the -\et shall he madt' in tlie fuilovijiy 
f<inn : — 



for iuud (>! i!i('(':u> -ta r. 


I. 


, of 


Sr- 


i 


i>'. 


■ V. O ! - 



in 


1 in< 

•me » 

'-mpu 

i> Xi 


Inch 

. In 

< - •!!' 

•-•n thf 

GI- 1 


• * < ' 

« V- » 

• ■turn 
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I therefore pray for a refund of 


<The pc.-tisn 

Rs. 

under 

not rcq^iirei 
should be 

Rs. 

under 

score i cut.) 

Rs. 

under 


Rs. 

under 


tered firm'’’ kno-yni as 
I am partner. 


‘■'Salaries”. 

“Securities”. 

“Dmdends from companies”. 
■‘Share of profits of the regis« 

of which 


Signature 

I hereby declare that I am a British subject, (see 
note 2) 'subject of State being a State in India. I 
also declare that what is stated in this application is 
correct. 


Dated 


19 


Signature 


Sworn before me (l^ame) 
Pesisrnation 


Signature 


at 


on 



— TJjf. .^lv■)vo declaration shall be svrorn (a) before a Justice of 
tlnf rcnco. a Notary rnblic or Conunissioner of Oaths if the apph'cant for 
refund rasides in any part of His ^Majesty’s Dominions outside British India, 
t^l' befoiv a IfacistVaie or other official 'of the State of a Political Officer 
i'-' ho resides in a State in India, (c) before a British Consul ifi he resides 
elsewhere. 

XotK C. "British subject" means a person who is a natural-born British 

subject,' or a person to whom a certificate of naturalization has been 
y ranted. 

(o) All application for such a refund from a persou 
not resident in British India who has made a similar ap- 
plication as a non-resident in the preceding year shall, 
unless the Income-tax Officer, directs in any particular 
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case that the application be made in the form prescribed 
in sub-rule (a), be made in the following form : — 

A f 'plication for refund of income-ta^. 


I, of residing at 

in (country) do hereby state that my total 

income computed in accordance with section 48 [JA of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, during the year einiiiig on 
the 31st March 19 , amounted to Rs. onlx, ner 


return enclosed. 


I therefore pray for a refund of 

Rs. 

under “Salaries”. 

Rs. 

under “Securities”. 

Rs. 

under “Dividends from coinT;nifier , 

Rs. 

under “Share of profits of "2:^ "A.: 


tered firm”' known as 
J am a partner. 


or wi. 


Sign-aUr-r 

I hereby declare that I am a Britis: ■ 
note) /subject of State being a Stat- x 

also declare that what is stated in thi' — 
correct and that I duly applied for a 
a non-resident last year. 

Dated 19 


Note. — “B ritish subject” means a per.'-trr - 
subject, or a person to whom a certificate '.i-zs: - 

37. The application under ' 
panied by a return of total itcrr:- ' 
under section 22 unless the • - 
such a return to the Incoice-t'r " ' 

37- A. The application --fr - 
companied by a return of i—; - . . , ' 
form the details of Part I - 7 


A 



R. 37. A.] ns 

1)0 oTiiil 1.0(1 if tlic })crsoi] lias already submitted a return 
iindcr section 22 [2) for the same year : — 


Part I. 

of tolal income ncoming or arising or received, 
■in British In din-, or deemed under the Aet to accrue 
or arise or to he received in British India, during 
the previous year. 


Soiirrp"; of income. 


I Amount of 
, profits or gains 
or income 
during the 
previous j’ear. 


1. Sahu'ioi (incUuling annuity, 

jionsion. uratuity. fee.', com- 
mission. allowances. porqui- 
sit<‘s, inolud'ng rent-free quar- 
ters) or profits received in lieu 
of, or in a'lJition to. salary or 
waces . • • • 

l-A. The contributions made by an 
emiiloyer to the account in a 
recognised provident fund of 
the person making the return- • 
The interest accruing to the 
account mentioned in 1--'^ whicii 
is not exempt from income-tax 
[Section .'iS-li' (2)] - ' . * ’ 

2. Interest on securities (including 

debentures) already taxed . 

3. Interest on .securities of the Govem- 

menc of India or of Local Govern- 
ments declared to be income-tax 
free 


(.See Note 1) 


l-B. 


(See Note 2) 


(See Note 3) 


-1. Property as sliown in detail i ^oto 4) 


(See Note 5) 
(Seo Note 6) 
(See Note 7) 


u. Bushiess, trade, 

facture, or dealings in proportj . 
shares or securities (details as m 
,note 5) - 

6. Profession 

7. Dividends from companies ’ , 

S. Interest on mortgages, loans, fi- 
doposits, current accounts, etc 
not being income from business 

.1). Ground rent • rnen- 

JO. Any source other 

tioned above , ;„^ith 

come earned in partnership wi i 

others - • • ' 


Tax 
already 
charged 
on the 
income. 


Rs. 


Total 
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Part II. 

Statement of total income, fro jits and gains in the fre- 
vions year, arising, aecruing or received out of 
British India, which if arising.^ accuring or received 
in British India, would he included in the comfuta- 
tion of total income under section 16 . 


TsTame of 
Country. 


Sources of income. 


Amount of 
profits or 
gains 
or 'nconie 
during the 
previous year. 


Rs. 


1. Salaries . • . . . . . (See Note 10) 


2. Securities ..... (See Note 11) 

Jt; 


3. Property ..... (See Note 12) 


4. Business ..... (See Note 13) ‘ 


5. Profession ..... (See Note 14) 


6. Dividends from companies . . (See Note 15) 


7. Interest on securities other than in 
item 2 above, mortgages, loans, 
fixed deposits, current accounts, 
etc., not being income from business(See Note 16) 


S. Ground rent . 
* 


y. Any source ' other than those men- 
tioned above including any income 
earned in partnership with others . (See Note 17) 


Total 


Total as per Part I . 
Total ns per Part II 
Grand total 


"®Tho figures for .each country should be separately shown. 
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Verification. 


I declare that to the best of my knowledge and belief 
the information giyen in the above statemmt Tcorre J. 
and complete, that the amounts of income shown are truly 
stated and relate to the year ended and that no' 

other income accrued or arose or was received by me/the- 
firm during the said year and that I/the firm have no- 
other sources of income. 


Dated 


19 


Signature 


I 


Income accruing to you outside British India received in British 
India^ shouid be entered in Part I and not in Part IL 

• 1 j- from whatever source derived must be entered in the fornj' 

including income received by you as a partner of a firm. 

I year” means the twelve months ending on the 51st day 

of March next preceding the year for which the assessment is to bo made, 

accounts of the assesses have been made up to a date within the 

VI i months in respect of a year ending on any date other than the 

said oist day ot March, ^ then at the option of the assesscc the year ending 

on the day to which his accounts have so been made up. 

Nora 1. In column 2 shonld be shown the gross amount of salary and 
not the net amount after deductions on account of income-tax, provident 
funds, etc. 


Note 2. — "Interest on securities” means the interest on promis.soiy- notes 
or bonds issued by the Government of India or a Local Government. 'or the 
interest on debentures or other securities for money issued by or on behalf of 
a local authority or company. Where income-tax ha"! been deducted from 
the interest, or where the interest has been paid income-tax free, the amount 
of tax so deducted or paid should be added to the amount of interest actually 
received, and the gross amount so arrived at should bo entered in column 2 
of the statement. The term "interest on securities” docs not include interest 
on fixed deposits or mortgages or other loans, which have to be .shown under 
heading 8. 

The interest on securities of the Government of India or of Loral Govern- 
ments declared to be income-tax free should be shown under hc.ad 3. Tho?? 
which are not declared to be income-tax free should bo included under this 
head. 

Entries under this head must be supported by the ceriific.ite j.”urd by 
the person or company paying the interest under section 18 (.'J) of the .Act.. 


Note 3.— (o) The income-tax pay.ablo on the interest receiv.nM-- 
Eocurity of a Local Government issued income-tax free i.c p.nyaMe by tiu' 
rernment and not br the holder of the Ecciirily. 

(61 Onlv the interest on security of (he Governrueuf of Tndi.t or o, .a 
Government declared to be incomo-’tax free should be rycred .•'.v'.ifi't 
head. Such interest will not bo charged (o income-tax but it iui'm h 
eluded in the statement of tot.il income in order to a-efrt.am the ra. 


Of] ft 

Lor.-il 



tax 
recipients. 
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NorE “t. — The tax is payable under this head' in respect of the & 07 ia fide 
annual value of any buildings or lands appurtenant thereto, of -which you 
are the owner, other than such portions of such buildings and lands as yom. 
may occupy for the purpose of your business. 


SCHEDUIiB- Ai 



Note 5. — (a) Where you keep your accounts on the mercantile accountancy 
or book profits system, you must file a return in the following form : — 


Income, 'profits or gains from business, trade, commerce. 

RS. AS. 

Income, profits or gains as per Profit and Loss Account for the year 
ended 19 

— Any amoupt debited in the accounts in respect of — 

1. Reserve for bad debts ....... 

2. Sums carried to reserve for provident or other funds 

3. Expenditure of the nature of charity or presents 

4. Expenditure of the nature of capital ..... 

5. Income-tax or Super-tax ....... 

6. Dra-wings or salary of proprietor or partners 

7. Rental value of property owned and occupied 

S. Cost of additions to, or alterations, extensions, improve- 
ments of, any of the assets of the business . 
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htcomc, fro flit or gatnt from business, trade, commerce—contd. 


Adi- 


R% 


-A'ly 11-11 miif ,J j„ i},^ ncronnti in ro^ipoct oC— I 

I'll l!i' proimotnr'.i nr partner’s capital, includ.nr; 

'^*''■*1 *>» r '■» ‘nN> or oflifT func]*? ... 

i K i* Hiiif lio/v'J ill for/Of^r yt*nr.'=! 

r S' *r:u]('r aji i/Htiranec' or contract of in- 
fi s’nMJfy .... 

-pr- -infio-i firn-n- of f.lnn.^ofs of (ho business. , 'j 
} nva'.- or p'r.-o.-ui evp -nsos n-i-J expenses not incurred' 

-■ ii -Jy for til'' fi'irp i-o of cfirninc; tlio profits , . 


JA 

3 . 1 . 


Deduct- 


Total . 

-.\’iy profits in-lu 1-\1 in tnonccoinf ulrendj' clmrgcdto Indian 
In- )tn '-tax and tiio interest on -securities ofthoGovorn- 
in -nt of Irnlni or of Locitl Governments declared to be 
Ini-oni“-(!ix free. 

Balance 


AS, 


(S frnaturo of tho person making the return.) 


Dated 


193 . 


(b) Whore you do not Itecp your accounts in such a form, you must file a 
statement .showing lioiv you nrrno at the ta.xable profits, t.e., showing details 
of the gro.ss receipts and of tho expenditure you propose to set against those 
• receipts. No deductions arc permissible on account of — 

(i) Property owned and occupied by the owner of a business for the 
purposes of a business; 

'(if) Additions to, or alterations, extensions, or ^improvements of, any 

of the assets of the business; 

'(in} Interest on the capital of the proprietors or partners of the 
business ; 

(iv) Bad debts not actually written off in the accounts; 

(f) Losses sustained in preinous years; 

(vi) Reserves of any kind; 

'(vii) Sums paid on account of the income-tax or super-tax or any tax 

levied by a local authority other than local rates or municipal 

taxes in resfiect of the portion of the premises used for the pui- 
pose of the business; 

(viii) Any expenditure of the n.ature of charity or a present; 

(I’x) Any expenditure of the nature of capital; 

(x) Any loss recoverable under an insurance or a contract of 
indemnity ; 

(xi) Depreciation of any kind other than that specified in the Act, 

*(xiV) Drawings or salaries of the proprietors or the partners, 

(xiii) Private or personal expenses of the assesses ; , i w, tUo 

. (xiti) Any expenditure of any kind which is not incurred solely for the 

purpose of earning the profits. 



1 *>■', 


i K. . 17 -A. 
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XoTK 12. — Sec iiiFtruction.'! in Note 4. 


Norn lo.— 11)0 dcfatif! .ihould be given as explained in Note 5, but there 
ivin he no deduct entry on account of profits included in the amount 
mready cliargpd to Indian income-tax and the interest on securities of the 
Unvermnent of India or a Local Government in India declared to be income- 
fa. x free. 


Xorr, 14. — Thi.s should show professional fees received outside British 
Indi.a. 


XoTT. 15. — The figure to be shown here is the amount actually received by 
the shareholder irre.spcctive of whether the dividends are declared free of tax 
or not. 

Where a company derives a part of its profits in British India and part 
outside British India, such portion of its dividend as is payable out of pro- 
fits taxable in British India should be shown in Part I under item 7 and the 
balance in Part II under item 6. 


Xorr. 16. — This head will include inter alia interest on all securities other 
tlinn tliosc entered in item 2, see Note 11. Interest should be shown gross 
if foreign tax is deducted therefrom after the assessee receives the interest; 
if the fax is deducted at source, the net interest received should 
be shown. 


116. 


116. 


Xorr, 17. — Agricultural income from land and not included in Part I should 
be sliown under this head. 

38. Where the application under rule 36 or rule 36-A 
is made in respect of interest on securities or dividends 
from companies, the application shall be accompanied by 
the certificate prescribed under section 18 (9) or section 
20, as the case may be. 

39. The application under rule 36 or rule 36-A shall 
be made as follows : — 


(a) If 




t:! ■ 


. V- ■ 

.... •> resident a 


stall ta ” 

^ to the Income- 
is charge- 

:?;not chargeable 




distrif’ ' w 


hich 


e 

f 



40. An 
sjciion 
form 


49 




O’- 


4 rrCm:: 


that I have “m*-' - 

tax r.mcm::'"4-' r- 

on r.i 2 income of £ 
come-iax nnf sii^m-r-mx :f 
on the ?mne income inocme f:- 
ing to K?. , I 'h'V 

provisions of section iT '■ -f- 
at tite rate of see cm 

In sp e Cl <'!!' of Taxes I ne- 
at the rate of amen; 

section 49 of the Indian incen 
I am ciri : 1 1 e d . olv ineeme f: : : 
Act ap]3lies durinc: the "rnev 
10 ' am 

onlv — see Ileturii of income c: 



I hereby declare that rrha: ;s stated he: 




ted 


19 


mo 

tmii 


may 


o.n:y 


41. The application under rnle S6 or nrde 
:sented by the applicant in person or thro 
horized agent or may be sent c\' POm. 

42. A return shall be fui'nished by the principal oiiicor 
I Company under section lO-A in lei^peei or a dividetid 
aggregate dividends if tiie amount iiiereor exceeds 

42-A. A return shall be ^xuinished the person 
3onsible for paying inferst no. P”™S interest on seeu- 
es in respect of amounts ot interest oi aggrognte 

:rest exceeding Es. 1.0 • , ^ ^ 

41 ! TVio return by til® pnnciPpi officei of a Compaiiv 
p. The letii™ oj follomng form and 

ier section 19'.!^ 


V 



shall be delivered lo the Income-tax Officer who assesses 
the company : — 

Rolurii inidor section 19-A of the Indian Income-tax Act, 
1029, for the year 1st Afril 19 31st March 19 . 

Name of Company 
Address of Company 

(1) Resident Shareholders/Non-Resident Share- 
holders. 


Serial 

number. 


I Address 

Name of amirholdcr. ; 

I sliaiolioldcr. 


Date of 
declaration 
of dividends. 


(2) Airoiint of 
dividends 


Net. 


Gross. 


Ks. 


Es. 


— the principarofficer of the 

I’ it i.fi-Ptr flint the above statement con- 
Jompany. thNesident/Non-resident sJiare- 

ains a ,hom a dividend or aggregate 

lolders of the Gompa y distributed in 

iiridends exceeding Bs 5 000 y gj^t 

he period from the 1st April 
larch 19 


19 


Signature 


. -j and non-resident 

1 V.C. used for resident ana 

fo-. ^ 
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[ Sf. 43-A» 


43-A. The return under section 20-A shall be ifi the- 
foliowing form and shall be delivered to the Income-tax 
Officer in whose jurisdiction the person responsible for 
paying interest resides : — 


Return mider section 20-A of the Indian Income-tax Act, 
1922, for the year 1st Ainil 19 to 31st March 

19 


Name of payer. 
Address of payer. 





Amount 


Acitlrepq 

Date 

of 

Serial 

1 Xamo of payee. 

of 

of 

interest 

Xo. 

payee. 

' payment. 

or a^^gre- 



1 

gate 


1 

( t 

i 

i 

1 

interest. 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 


I hereby certify that the above statement contains a 
complete list of persons to whom interest or aggregate 
interest exceeding Rs. 1,000 was paid during the period |st, 
April 19. to 31st March 19 . 


Signature' 


44. Omitted. 




^ ^ 
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3?INANCE DEPARTMENT (CENTRAL REVENUES). 

Notification No. 9, dated the 15th March, 1930. 

In exercise of the powers conferred b.y Chapter IX A 
ot the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922 (XI of 1922), the 
Governor General in Council is pleased to make the 
following rules, the same having been previously published 
■as required by sub-section (i) of section 58-L read with 
•sub-section {Jf) of section 59 of the said Act 

1. These rules may be called the Indian Income-tax 
(Provident Eunds Relief) Rules. 

2. In these rules, “section” means a section of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922 (XI of 1922). 

3. The contributions made by emploj^ees after the 
date of recognition of a j^i’ovident fund and the interest 
on the accumulated balances of such contributions shall 
•be wholly invested in securities of the nature specified 
•in clause (a), (6), (c), {d) or {e) of section 20 of the Indian 
Trusts Act, 1882, and payal3le both in respect of capital 
-and of interest in British India. 


4. {!) Withdrawals by employees shall not be allowed 
by the trustees except on special grounds in the following 
•circumstances or circumstances of a similar nature — 


{a) to pay expenses incurred in connection with the 
illness of a subscriber or a member of his 
family; 

(&) to pay for the passage over the sea of a 
subscriber or any member of his family; 


(^) 


'(d) 


to pay expenses in connection with marriages, 
funerals or ceremonies which by the religion 
of the subscriber it is incumbent upon him 
to perform and in connection with which 
it is obligatory that expenditure should be 
incurred ; 


meet the expenditure on building or pur- 
chasing a house or a site for^ a house pro- 
vided that such house or site is. assigned to 
hhe trustees 'pf the fund ; 


\ 



(e) to pay premia on policies of insurance on the- 
life of the subscriber or of his wife provided 
that the policy is assigned to the trustees- 
of the fund and that the receipts granted 
by the insurance company for the premia, 
are from time to time handed over to the 
trustees for inspection by the Income-tax. 
Officer. 

(£) For the purposes of sub-rule {1) ‘‘Family’' means- 
any of the following persons who reside with and are 
wholly dependent on the employee, namely : — ^the 
employee’s wife, legitimate children, step children, 
parents, sisters and minor brothers. 

(3) No such withdrawal shall exceed (1) the pay of the- 
employee for three months, or, in the case of a withdrawal 
for the purpose specified in clause (d) of sub-rule (1) six 
months at the time when the advance is granted, or (2) the 
total of the accumulation of exempted contributions and 
exempted interest contained in the balance to the credit 
of the employee whichever is less. 

(4) A second withdrawal shall not be permitted until 
the sum first withdrawn has been fully repaid. 

5. (l) Where a withdrawal is allowed for a purpose- 
specified in clause (d) or clause (e) of sub-rule (l) of rule 
the amount withdrawn need not be repaid. 

{£) Where a withdrawal is allowed for any other pur- 
pose the amount withdrawn shall be repaid in not more 
than twenty four equal monthly instalments and shall 
bear interest in accordance with rule 6 and no further 
withdrawal shall be permitted until repayment has been 
effected in full. 

6. In respect of withdrawals which are repaid in not 
more than 12 monthly instalments, an additional instal- 
ment of 4 per cent, of the amount withdrawn shall be 
paid on account of interest; and in respect of withdrawals 
which are repaid in more than 12 monthly instalments 
two such instalments of 4 per cent, of the amount with- 
drawn shall be paid on account of interest : 

Provided, however, that at the discretion of the - 
Trustees of the Fund, interest may be recovered on the 
amount withdrawn or the balance thereof outstanding- 
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mvlirL-' nli'r *e rate which is 

.' 'ie:redil“n,;'rn,te>^ " “““ “ 


!■ The employer shall deduct such instalments from 
the employee s salary, and pay them to the Trustees. The 
ficfltiotions shall commence from the second monthly par- 
mont made after the withdrawal or in the case of an em- 
ployee on leave without pay from the second monthly pay- 
ment made after his return to duty. ' 


8. In ca.se of default of repajment of instalments 
under rules G and 7, the Commissioner of Income-tax mav 
at his disci'clion order that the amount of the withdrawal 
or the amount, outstanding shall be added to the total in- 
come of the employee for the year in which the default 
occurs and tlic Income-tax Officer shall assess the employee 
accordingly. 


9. hTotwitlistanding anything contained in rules 4 to 
8. it shall be open to the trustees of a recognised provident 
fund to permit the withdrawal of ninety per cent, of the 
amount standing at the credit of an employee if the em- 
ployee takes leave preparatory to retirement, provided 
that if he rejoins duty on the expiry of his leave he shall 
refund the amount drawn together with interest at the 
rate allowed by the fund. 


9 -A. Where the accounts of a recognised provident 
fund are kept outside British India, certified copies of 
the accounts shall be supplied not later than the 15th 
June in each year to a local representative of the employer 
in British India : 


Provided that the Income-tax Officer may in any year 
appoint a date later than the 16th June as the date by 
which the certified copies shall be supplied. 

10. (I) An application for recognition shall be made 
by the employer maintaining the fund. 
mtion is sought and shall be accompanied by the follow 

ing documents : — 

(а) the trust deed if any in original with “e copy 

thereof, the latter to be retained by me 
Commissioner, and 

(б) the rules of the fund ; 
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Provided that if the original of the trust deed cannot 
conveniently be produced, it shall be open to the Commis- 
sioner of Income-tax to accept in lieu of the original a 
ropy certified either by a Magistrate or in any manner 
specified in rule 7 of the Indian Companies Rules, 1914, 
in which case an additional copy shall be furnished for 
retention bj’’ the Commissioner. 

(:2) The application shall be submitted through the 
Income-tax Officer of the area in which the accounts of the 
funds are kept, or, if the accounts are kept outside India, 
through the Income-tax Officer of the area in which the 
local headquarters of the employer are situate. 

(3) The application shall contain the following in- 
formation : — 

(a) Name of emplo^nr and address, his business, 
profession, etc., also his iDrincipal place of 
business. 

(&) Number of employees subscribing to the fund — 

(i) in British India; 

(w) in Indian States; 

(in) outside India. 

(c) Place where the accounts of the fund are or 

will be maintained. 

(d) If the fund is already in existence — 

(i) a copy of the last balance sheet of the fund, 
where such is maintained, 

(ii) details of investments of the fund. 

(4) A verification in the following form shall be 
annexed to the application. 

Form of Verification. 

We /I, the trustee (s) of the abovenamed fund, do 
declare that what is stated in the above application is 
true to the best of our information and belief, and that 
the documents sent herewith are the originals or true 
copies thereof. 

j 2 

\ 
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• n. ^Y] 1 ere nn employee of a company owns shares in 
the company witli a voting power exceeding ten per c^nt 
of llie wliole of such power the sum of the exempted con- 
tiibutions of the eniployee and employer to the recognised 
provident fund maintained by the company shall not exceed 
Its. 2n0 in anv month. 


1-. If an employee assigns or creates a charge upon 
his beneficial interest in a recognised provident fund, the 
Income-tax Officer shall, on the fact of the assignment or 
charge coming to his knowledge, give notice to the em- 
ployee that if he does not secure the cancellation of the 
assignment or charge within two months of the date of 
receipt of the notice the consideration received for such 
assignment or charge shall be deemed to be income receiv- 
ed by him in the year in which the fact became known to- 
the Income-tax Officer and shall be assessed accord- 
ingly. 


13. If the Commissioner withdraws recognition from- 
a recognised provident fund, the balance to the credit of 
each employee at the end of the financial year prior to the- 
date of the withdrawal of recognition shall be paid to him 
free of income-tax and super-tax at the time when such 
employee receives the accumulated balance due to him. 
The remainder of the accumulated balance due to him 
shall be liable to income-tax and super-tax as if the fund 
had never been recognised. 

14. Before withdrawing recognition, the Commis- 
sioner of Income-tax shall give an opportunity to the- 
employer and the trustees of the fund to show cause why 
recognition should not be withdrawn. 


FINANCE DEPAET]\IENT (CENTEAL EEVENEES). 


'Notification No. 10, dated the 15th March, 1930. 

In pursuance of sub-section {2) of section 58-F of the 

Indlan'^lncoine-ta. Act 1922 (XI of f 

General in Council is pleased to six per cent, as tn, 
rate referred to in tlie said sub-section. 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF REVENUE. 

Notification No. 12, dated the 15th March, 1930. 

In exercise of tlie iDOwers conferred by Chapter IX-A 
and by section 59 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922 
(XI of 1922), the Central Board of Revenue is pleased to 
make the following rules, the same having been previously 
published as required by sub-section (1) of section 58-L 
read with sub-section (4) of section 59 of the said 
Act : — 

1. These rules may be called the Indian Income-tax 
(Provident Funds Relief) (Central Board of Revenue) 
Rules. 

2. In these rules “section” means a section of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922 (XI of 1922). 

3. An order according recognition to a provident 
fund shall take effect — 

(а) in cases where the application for recognition 

has been received by the Commissioner of 
Income-tax before the 31st May 1930 — on 
31st March 1930; 

(б) in other cases — on the last day of the month 

in which the order is made, or, at the request 
of the employer, on the last day of 
any later month in the same financial 
year. 

4. An appeal under sub-section (5) of section 58-B 
shall be in the following form and shall be varified in the 
manner indicated therein ; — 

Form of a'p'peal against non-recognition of a Prorident 
Fund by a Commissioner of Income-tax. 


To 

The Central Board of Revenue. ' 

The petition of employer (s) 

carrying on business, profession or at 

Your petitioner(s) applied to the Commissioner of 
Income-tax under section 58-B of the Indian Income-tax 




Art. for fhr rcmpiiiinn nf the provident fund main- 

I'nsr-.l l>y tlirm (him) for tlio benefit of their (his) em- 
The l’nmm{?:<:ionc*r of Incoinc-tnx has refused 
If ^rnition for fhr hviko/js fainted in his order dated 
of v.diifh a copy i.s attnclicd. 

Ih.r fli!' rrn’ojr; ;;f| out belou' your pctjtioncr(s) 

» that fhe fund should !)C recognised; and pray(s) 
th.at tb.o fh-ntral Ihrird of ficvenuc may bo pleased to 
a'- tv -K:tiit ion. 


Cirnundr of appeal. 

W(' I (he petitioner(s) named in 

the nb-i\v petition do declare (hat wJ)at is stated therein 
is title to the best of our/my information and belief. 

Signature 

w 

Address of Appellant. 


Jiate 

;*). The accounts of a recognised provident fund shall 
1)0 prei)arcd at intervals of not more than twelve months. 

0 - An accounf shall be meinteined for each subscriber 
to the fund in tlie following form 
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i, Ati nlwirnci for tlif finnnf'inl venr or other appli- 
an onni in- period nf (|,c iiulividwnl account of each 
cnif. Mvr*' p.-iiticipatm- in a rccn-ni?cd provident fund 
'-nalM.- iurm^^hcd l.y Ihc tni.slecH to the Income-tax 
jfyr Ilf (hr* area in which (he employer conducts Iiis 
III! fif nrc-,Nif)rj nr vocations, or to such other Income- 

Ollicrr a'' (h(‘ t'oriimissioncr may. in each case, direct, 
not Inter than (he /iftccnlh dny of June in each j^ear. It 
ihal! })^‘ in thf* form j)r<*Kcri})Cf] in rule 0, but shall show 
'>rdy the' totals of the various columns thereof for the 
hnancial yj'ar or oilier accounting periorl. It shall also 
givt* nil nernuut of any temporary withdrawals by the 
em{)!oycc during the year and of the repayment thereof. 


'rhf‘ arcoiint to he made under the provisions of sub- 
sect ion (7) of section nS-J shall show in respect of each 
cmp}oyce(i) the total .salary paid to the emplo^'ee during 
tiie period of his participation in the provident fund, (zi) 
the total contributions. (Hi) the total interest which has 
aerrued thereon, and (/r) so far as may be, the percentage 
of the (unjilnyco's .salary in accordance with which contri- 
hutions have been made by the employer and employee. 


CKXTHAL BOAED OF EEVFNUE. 


Notification No. 05, dated the 12th July 1930. 

In exercise of tlie powers conferred by sub-section (7) 
of section 33-A of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922 (XI 
of 1022), the Central Board of Eevenue makes the follow- 
ing rules : — 

Rules. 


(J) The Commissioner of Income-tax on receipt of an 
appCfOl under section 33-A of the Indian Income-tax Act, 
1022. shall, unless, in pursuance of the proviso to sub- 
section {0) of that section, the appeal is withdrawn, ap- 
point a Board of Eeferees consisting of not less than 
three and not more than five members chosen by him, sub- 
iect to the provisions of sub-section (6) of that ^ction, 
from a panel constituted and maintained by the Central 

Board of Eevenue. 

(2) Appointments to, and resignations or removes 
from, the panel shall be published in the Gazette of India. 
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(5) The names of the members chosen by the Commis- 
sioner shall be communicated to the appellant within one 
week of receipt of the appeal in the Commissioner’s office 
or of the decision of the Commissioner under section 33, 
as the case may be. 

(4) Within a period of 15 days from the receipt of the 
•communication, the appellant may object, without giving 
any reasons, to the inclusion of any name or names in the 
Board, and submit the names of not less than five mem- 
bers of the panel to whom he will not object. 

(-5) In the event of an objection to any name, the Com- 
missioner shall substitute a fresh name therefor, but shall 
not be bound to acce]Dt a name submitted by the appel- 
lant, and shall communicate it forthwith to the appellant. 

(6) The appellant may not subsequently object to the 
inclusion in the Board of anj’’ name submitted by 
himself. 

(7) The appellant shall be allowed one further period 
of fifteen days in which to object to names not originally 
included by the Commissioner nor submitted by 
himself. 

(5) If the appellant has twice objected to the constitu- 
tion of the Board proposed by the Commissioner, the 
Central Board of Revenue shall settle the composition of 
the Board and the decision of the Central Board of 
Revenue shall be final. 

(9) The time and place of the first meeting of the 
Board shall be fixed by the Commissioner after consulting 
the members. The time and place of subsequent meetings 
shall be fixed bj'' the Board and announced to the appellant 
and the Commissioner. 

{ 10 ) The members of the Board shall elect their own 
Chairman. 

{ 11 ) The decision of the Board shall be the decision of 
the majority of members present. All the members pre- 
sent shall sign the report, and any member who differs * 
from the others may record a dissenting minute. Should 
there be an equality of votes, the Chairman shall have a 
casting vote. No decision of the Board which is signed 
by less than half the members shall be valid. The pro- 
ceedings of the Board shall not be invalidated merely by 
reason of the absence of a member or his failure to sign 
the report of the Board. 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF REVENUE 


Income-tax, dated the 7th Man 
1 * of the powers conferred by section 59 

of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922 (XI of 1922), read 
with paragraph 1 of Part 1-A of Schedule II to the 
Indian. Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 
1931, the Central Board of Revenue hereby makes the 
following rule, the same having been previously published 
as required by sub-section [4) of the said section, 
namely : — 

Rule. 

The notice of demand referred to in paragraph 1 of 
Part I- A of Schedule II to the Indian Finance (Supple- 
mentary and Extending) Act. 1931, shall be served in the 
following form; — 

Notice of Demand under 'paragra'ph 1 of Part I-A of the 
Schedule to the Indian Finance {Supplementary and 
Extending) Act, 1931. 


To 

1. You have been summarily assessed for the year 

to income-tax amounting to Rs. 
shown in the copy of the assessment form sent herewith. 

2. If you are dissatisfied with this assessment, you 
may apply to me within 30 days of the receipt of this 
notice for the cancellation or revision of the assessment. 
My orders on such application will be final, and 
will specify the time within which payment should then lae 
made. 

3. You may, however, also submit with such applica- 
tion a return of your income under section 22 (3} 
of the Indian Income-tax Act in the form attached 
for the purpose. If you do so, the demand now 
made will be cancelled and the assessment will be 
made under section 23 of the Act, and, subject to 
section 30 of the Act, an appeal will lie to the Assistant- 
Commissioner. 
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4. If you do not present sucli an application (with or 
without a return) within the time specified in paragraph 
2, you must pay the amount of Rs. on or 

before the to the officer in charge of the 

Government Treasury or Sub-Treasury/ the Agent, Im- 
perial Banlv of India, at 

For failure to do so, you will be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding the amount of tax. 

6. Chalans to be presented with the amount at the 
time of pajunent are attached. Should you lose them, 
you should apply to the Income-tax Officer for fresh ones. 

6. On pajunent you will be granted a receipt. 

Income-tax Offieer. 


Circle. 


Dated 


193 . 
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PART III 

NOTES AND INSTRUCTIONS 
REGARDINC I'lIE INCOME- 
TAX LAW AND RULES. 
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ITOTES AND INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING THE INCOME- 

TAX LAW AND RULES. 

1. Extent of the Act. IScction 1 (5).] — (i) This sub-section 
governs the whole of the Act and defines the areas to which the 
Act applies. Section 7 (2) on the other hand governs merely the 
taxation of particular classes of income. 

(ii) The words “and to all other servants of His Majesty in those 
dominions” were added in the Act of 1918 as it was considered 
advisable to abandon the previous limitation, in the case of persons 
servin" outside British India, of liability to British subjects, since 
it not infrequently happens that subjects of Indian States are taken 
into Government employment and sent to serve in places outside 
British India. 

(iii) The words “including British Baluchistan” were inserted in 
the Act of 1922. Prior to the passing of that Act, the Income-tax 
Act was applied to British Baluchistan by notification in a restric- 
ted form, income-tax being, under the notifieation, leviable only 
upon salaries received by persons in the service of, and paid by or 
on behalf of. Government or of a local authority established in the 
exercise of the powers of the Governor-General in Council. The 
Act now applies in full force to the whole of British Baluchistan. 

(iv) The whole of the Act, with the exception of sections 7 (2) and 
•64, has been applied to the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, 
•and the District of Abu, while to Berar the whole Act except sec- 
tion 7 (2) has been applied. Only so much of the Act has been 
applied to the Cantonment of Baroda, the British administered 
.areas in Central India and the British administered areas (exclud- 
ing Railway lands) in the Bombay Presidency, as relates to the 
assessment and collection of income-tax on salaries of Government 
servants or of local authorities established in the exercise of the 
powers of the Governor-General in Council. 

(v) The Civil and Military Stations of Bangalore, Berar and the 

District of Abu are distinct from British India and, strictly 
speaking, all profits accruing or arising or I'eceived in British 
India or deemed to accrue or arise or to be received in British 
India are liable to tax even if they have already been taxed in those 
areas. Similarly, all profits accruing or arising or received in any 
of those areas or deemed to accrue or arise or to be received in 
those areas are liable to tax even if they have already been taxed 
in British India. Berar is practically treated as part of British 
India for purposes of assessment and no question of double taxation 
■arises- When the same profits are taxed both in British India and 
in the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, a deduction or 
refund is given in British India equal to the tax levied on such 
profits in the Civil and Military Station if the headquarters of the 
firm or company, etc., are in British India, " > “"Tr'iiar refund 
•or deduction is given at B- ’^^.if the headt ° . 

•or company are at Ba ■ 
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(Hi) If a land-owner grows on his own' land wliich is assessed to>. 
land revenue forests or trees and derives income therefrom, he is. 

Page 143 — 

After sub-paragraph (vii) insert the following : — 

vii{a). Under section 15 of the Indian Tea Control Act, 1933, 
the owner of a tea estate may transfer liis right to obtain export 
licences in whole or in part to any party. The profits resulting 
from the sales of such export and production quotas and, on the 
other hand, the expenditm'e incmred by the transferee in purchasing 
such quotas should be treated as follows for the pm’pose of the assess- 
ment of income-tax with reference to Rule 24 of the Indian Income- 
tax Rules, 1922. Where the quotas are transferred by the owner 
of a tea estate to which they appertain, the price realised should be 
treated as if it wnre income derived from the sale of tea grown and 
manufactm'ed by the seller, since the allocation of the quota has 
resulted from the growth and sale of tea by the seller in previous 
years. In that case, therefore, only 40 per cent, of the income deriv- 
ed from the sale of the rights will be held liable to tax. Where, 
however, a fm-ther transfer is made by a person other than the 
owner of the tea estate to wdiich the quota has been so allotted, 
whether or not such person is himself the owner of a tea estate to 
which another quota has been allotted, his profits on that transaction 
cannot in any sense be said to have resulted from the grow'th by him 
of tea and will have to be treated as wholly taxable in the assessment 
of the seller. The same applies to the profits made by an owner 
of a tea estate out of a transaction in w'hich he buys a quota and 
uses it for the export of tea grown in an estate not his o^vn {e.g., 
after manufactuiing tea in his factory from green tea grown else- 
where). If a quota is pm’chased by the owner of another tea estate 
and is utilized by him for the exportation of tea grown on his own 
estate, such pm’chase enables the purchaser to market the product 
of his own tea estate, and it folloAVS that the cost of buying the quota 
will have to be debited to the income of the concern before appor- 
tionment under Rule 24 of the Indian Income-tax Rules. Where 
the quota is purchased by a person who is not the owner of a tea 
^estate, or if purchased by the owner of a tea estate is resold by him, 

or is used by him for the export of tea grown on an estate not his 

own, the expenditure will be allowed in full in computing the pur- 
chaser’s profits, since, as already explained, the net profits of such 
a person from the transaction are taxable in fuU and are not covered 
by Rule 24 of the Indian Income-tax Rules. 

vation begins, but when once tne cuirivarion ntio — 
completion of the planting, the annual cost of the upkeep of such 
extensions should be allowed as a business expense even although 
the expense is not in bearing.. As regards the question as to what 
is capital or revenue expenditure in respect of tea gardens see 
paragraph 64. 


K 
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If X per cent, of tlie pro6ts pay tax' in the hands of the 
company the total income of the shareholder for the purpose 

dividend multiplied by 
dvi-l/JlJ taking the maximum rate of income-tax as 2 annas 
and bj pies, ihat part of the profits of the company which 
IS not taxed in its hands will, of com-se, be taxable in the 
hands of the share-holder under Section 14(2)(a) if the in- 
come is^ liable to tax under Section 4 (1) and is not exempt 
under Section 4 (3) or under one of the notifications issued 
under Section GO. But no addition on account of income-tax 
siiould be made to the part of the dividends not taxed in 
the liaiids of the company in computing the shareholder’s 
total income. 

(nr) Illegal abwabs are taxable since they do not come within the 
'definition of “agricultural income”. So also are the following 
items, oiz. : — (a) fees received from land used for storing purchase 
■of crops iPaiali), (b) punyaha nazar or nazar paid by tenants of 
agricultural holdings at the beginning of the zemindari year, (c) 
iKiztir for petitions presented to the zemindars dealing with ques- 
tions of successions, settlement and partition [Raja Probhat Chan- 
dra Barua versus King Emperor, High Com-t of Bengal Reference 
No. 1 of 1926 (n, Srinivasan Tax Cases, page 392) and Privy 
•Council Appeal in the same case]. On the other hand, the ruling 
in the Bengal High Court Case No. 40 of 1920, Bhendra Kishor 
•Manikya versus Secretary of State for India (I, Srinivasan Tax 
Cases, page 67), in which it was held that though the premium 
paid for the settlement of waste lands or abondoned holdings might 
reasonably be regarded as “rent or revenue” derived from land, as 
used in this definition, the same considerations did not apply to 
Ihe salami or premium paid to a land-holder for recognition of a 
transfer of a holding from one tenant to another, has been over- 
ruled, in respect of the salami in question, by a Full Bench of the 
Hi"h Court of Bengal in Reference No. 1 of 1925, Na^bzadi 
IVIeliar Bano Khanum versus Commissioner of Income-tax, Bengal 
(H, Srinivasan Tax Cases, page 99) ; this Full Bench decision was 
followed by the Patna High Court m Case No. 47 of 1926. Maha- 
rajadhhaj of D^rbanga versus Commissioner of 
B & 0. (in, Srinivasan Tax Cases, page 158) and again ma 
tained (by way of obiter dictum) in the High Court s 
cision in the Reference case, already quoted, of Raja Piobh 

■Chandra Barua. 

(X) The main judgment in ‘he Beferenee (which was 

ihe Privy Council) dealt, not with the question of what is exemp 
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[ P. 2-4 

.Huder the ^lct as agricultural income but with the question whether 
•non-agricultural income from permanently settled land is exempt 
under the Settlement, and answered that question in the negative. 

(xi) Again in the Patna High Court Case No. 74 of 1919, in the 
matter of Bhikanpm- Sugar Concern (I, Srinivasan Tax Cases, 
page 29) and in the Bengal High Court Case No. 83 of 1920, 
'Killing Valley Tea Company, Limited uersfix Secretary of State 
ior India (I, Srinivasan Tax Cases, page 54), it has been held that 
the profits of sugar factories and profits derived from the manufac- 
iture of tea as a marketable commodity from the green leaves are 
liable to assessment. 

3. Definition of “asscssec.'" \_Section 2 (3).] — (i) “Assessee” 
is defined to mean a person by whom income-tax is payable. 
Tncome-tax includes super-tax which is defined in section 55 to be 
■“an additional duty of income-tax." Under section 3 (39) of the 
General Clauses Act, the word “person" includes any company 
•or association or body of individuals whether incorporated or not. 
'The executor, administrator or other legal representative of a de- 
ceased person is treated for the purposes of an assessment on the 
income of such deceased person, as an assessee, 

(li) The charging sections (sections 3 and 55) lay down who the 
persons and associations are who are liable to income-tax and 
super -tax. Income-tax is payable under section 3 by every indi- 
vidual, Hindu undivided family, company, tirm and other associ- 
ation of individuals, and super-tax under section 55 is payable by 
•every individual, Hindu undivided family, company, um’egistered 
firm or other association of individuals not being a registered firm. 
While both income-tax and super-tax, therefore, are payable by 
•every individual, Hindu undivided family, company and other 
association of individuals not being a firm, there is a distinction 
in the case of firms. All firms whether registered or unregistered 
(see paragraph 10) are liable to pay income-tax but while um’egis- 
tered firms'- are liable to pay super-tax, registered firms are not. 
‘The income of registered firms is liable to super-tax in the hands 
■of the individual partners of the registered firm. Co-operative 
Societies, Clubs (not being companies) and Chambers of Com- 
merce are examples of “association of individuals.” 

{Hi) Private provident funds of companies and firms should not 
'be assessed to income-tax as “other associations of individuals," 
-otherwise than by deduction at the source upon their income from 
investments and should not be charged to super-tax at all. They 
•are also, eligible for refund of tax under Section 48 if they comply 
with the provisions of that section. 

4. Definition 'of ‘'company”. ^ [Section 2 (6).]-— This defini- 
tion includes all companies constituted in the Dominions of the 
'Crown, while the latter part of the definition is confined to such 
foreign associations as 'the Central Board of Eevenue maydeshre 
■to treat as companies for the purposes of the Act. The object of 
this latter part is to include associations such as the French 

X 2 
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Ia.v, if the CentarSr^eTlav^ufZrtw W 

treated as companies for the 51 ^. 03 “ oSe let 

Dominion Goverm 

merits. Any trade or business m Bntish India carried on hv rbA- 
overnments of Indian States or of any part of the British ^Em 
anr? Government of India or a Local Government" 
nnrn!Jip property occupied and goods owned in British India for the 
purpo^ of such busmess are, under the provisions of the Govern- 
ment Trading Taxation Act (ni of 1926), hable to taxation under- 
the Indian Income-tax Act in the same manner and to the same 
extent as m a, like case a company would be. Before attemptincr 
to assess the income of such Government, the Income-tax Officer 
should, serve a notice under section 2 (22) (b) of the Indian Income-- 
tax Act upon some representative of the said Government in Bri- 
tish India declaring his intention of treating such representative 
as the principal officer of such Government, 

6. Definition of "'previous year." ISection 2 (il),]— (0 Under 
section 3 of the Act, assessable income is to be computed with re- 
ference to a fixed period which is known as the “previous year”. 
This fixed accounting period, the income, profits and gains of which 
alone are taken into consideration in making an assessment, is 
treated as isolated, -without any consideration of what went before 
or what came after. The definition of the phrase “previous year” 
m the Act of 1918 restricted the accounting period to a period of 12' 
calendar months. The period of 12 calendar months was the- 
period ending on the 31st day of March next preceding the year- 
for which the assessment was to be made, but the assesses was 
given an option of adopting a year of 12 calendar months ending 
on a date other than the 31st of March if that was the date up to 
which his accounts were made up. This gave rise to difficulties 
in the case of certain communities, whose commercial year is not 
necessarily a calendar year, but is a period which, expressed m 
calendar months, varies from year to year, and in one year may 
be slio-htly over and in another slightly under 12 months. ^ Agam, 
under" the definition in the Act of 1918, any year which was 
adopted in place of the financial year had to terminate at some 
period within the jirevious financial }'ear, and as there are numerous 

cases where the commercial year terminates m the month of -^pi b 
-I nccpssrnAnr, was based in 



subsequent to the end of the previous financial year. The Central 
Board of Eevenue has authorised the Commissioner of Income-tax 
in each province to determine as the “previous year” in the case 
of any person, business or company, or class of persons, business 
•nr company. 

(a) a commercial year which may consist of more or less than 

12 months, provided that no commercial year which 
may extend to less than 11 or more than 13 calendar 
months in any one j^ear shall be so determined ; and 

(b) a commercial year terminating after the end of the pre- 

vious financial year, provided that no commercial year 
terminating later than one month after the end of the 
previous financial year, shall be so determined. 

Where the Commissioner desires that a “previous year” should 
be recognised which does not come within his powers of sanction as 
stated above, he must obtain the orders of the Central Board of 
Eevenue. 

(ii) Income-tax Officers are, therefore, debarred from treating as 
a “previous year’’ any period which does not come within the defi- 
nition in sub-clause (a) of clause (11) of Section 2 unless such “pre- 
vious year” has been sanctioned either by the Income-tax Com- 
missioner or the Central Board of Eevenue. 

iiii) Under the substantive part of sub-clause (a) of clause (11) 
of Section 2, an assessee has an absolute option to elect for the first 
time a “previous year” other than the financial year ending on the 
31st day of March and in that case, the proviso to that sub-clause 
does not come into operation. The effect in such a case of the sub- 
stantive part of the sub-clause in question will be to make the ‘pre- 
vious year’ , the year (i.e., the 12 mouths) ending on the day to which 
the accounts have been made up, and Section 3 requires the assess- 
ment to be made on the income of the whole of that year. 

(io) Where, however, the assessee has aheady exercised his 
option .under the substantive part of sub-clause (a) of clause (11) and 
■ is seeking to change his previous year for the second time, the 
proviso to the sub-clause in question comes into operation and it is 
open to the Income-tax Officer under the proviso to impose condi- 
tions involving an assessment otherwise than in accordance with the 
normal requirements of the Act. In such a case, the condition 
which the Income-tax Officer may have occasion to impose may be a 
-condition that the assessment should be made on the income of a 
period exceeding 12 months. But should occasion arise to require 
assessment on the income of a period of less than 12 months, the 
imposition of a condition in this sense would equally be within the 
Income-tax Officer’s competence. 

(v) When the condition imposed under the above proviso means 
.an assessment on the income of a period in excess of 12 months — 
say X months— the rate of tax to be applied to the aggregate in- 
come may be stipulated to be the rate applicable to a total income 
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to the aggregate income.. 

i ot) A-i iv^'anls supur-tax, the condition imposed under the above 
pioM.Mi m.-ht re|juire that it may bo computed as follows. In the 
111 . -a pace, he lormula already mentioned, viz., 12/X should be 
.ipi)lic(l to the income tor tlie period under assessment. On the 
re.mltm- meome, .sujier-tax should be calculated in the ordinary 
v.a\ byjillou'inp the u.sual deduction of Es. 30,000 or Es. 50,000' 
or i;,s. /o OiJi), as the case may be. The total super-tax thus ar- 
rived ;u should then he multiplied by X/12 and the result will be 
the amount of .super-tax leviable. 


(cti) .Vs .slated above, under the proviso to sub-clause (a) of 
claiist' (II) of Section 2, an asses-see who has, after the 31st March 
1022, once exercised the option of selecting as his “previous year”' 
a year terminating on a date other than the 31st day of March with- 
in the previous financial year, cannot again exercise that option 
except with the consent of the Income-tax Officer, and upon such 
conditions as he may think fit. Income-tax Officers in deahng with 
such case.s, and Commissioners in dealing with such cases, and 
Commissioners in dealing with cases under sub-clause (b) of clause- 
(II) of the above Section 2, should take steps to secure that the- 
changing over from one previous year to another shall not result, 
in any loss of revenue either because any loss of income, profits or 
gains which, but for the change in the accounting period, would not 
iiave come under assessment is, by so doing, brought thereunder or 
otherwise. The convenience of an assessee in this matter must be- 
studied so far as possible, as it is deshable that the accounting' 
period for income-tax purposes should be the same as the account- 
ing period according to which an assessee makes up his accounts- 
for the pm'pose of his business, but in the actual year of change, 
conditions should be laid down sufficient to secure that the substi- 
tution of one year for another shall not result in any income, profits 
or gains of an assesee escaping assessment. 

(viii) If an assessee closes his accounts in different dates for 
different businesses or different sections of the same business, or 
different som’ces of income, his income should be calculated sepa- 
rately for each business, section of business or som’ce, according to< 
the accounting year adopted for it and the aggregate of the incomes 
thus computed should be treated as the meome of the previous year. 
Each of the years of which the income is thus added together mus , 
of course, satisfy the definition of ‘previous year’ in section JUlr 
of the Act with reference to the same year of assessment. 


(ix) If an assessee for some special reason closes his accounts on 
a particular occasion on a date different from— usually later tnan 
that which he usually adopts, ordinarily proportionate 
months out of the (say) 14 or 15 months for which 
closed should be taken for the cmrent ^f®ssment and foe balance 
of profits for the remaining 2 or 3 months should be left ovei to be 
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iucUulod ill (he next your’s as^scssmont. In special cases, when the 
Income-tax Oliicer has reason lo lielieve that the temporary extension 
of the account iipij period has been resorted to by the assesscc with 
some ulteri<;r motive, lie may use the discretion given to him b}^ 
the proviso to section L:'. of the Act. 

(.(•) iiere an Income-tax Ofiicer grants permission to an asses- 
see to change his a.ccounting period, lie should record the fad clear- 
ly in his asscsnient order, stating in detail the nature of the change 
permitted, and the conditions on whicii permission is granted. 

7. Dcfiuilion of "Principal Ojliccr" . [Scciiun ii (15).] — 
Income-tax Oilicers should treat as the “J?rincipal Oliicer” of a 
local authority or company or other public body or association in 
the lii>t instance the oHicials spccilied in clause (a) ; it is only in 
cases where the Income-tax Oliicer has no information regarding 
the persons who discharge the functions of the oflicors mentioned’ 
in clause (a) or where sucli persons cannot be found, that ho 
should use the powers conferred by clause {b) of treating as the 
principal oliicer any other person connected with the company, 
public body or association. 

8. McMuing of the term "local authority”. — ‘‘Local autho- 
rity”, a phrase used in sections 2 (J5), 4 (3) (h'O, 7 and 21, is 
defined in section 3 (5S) of the General Clauses Act, 1897 as 

“a niunicipal district board, body of port coniinissiouers or other 

authority legally entitled to, or entrusted by the Government with tho control’ 
or nianageiueiu of, a municipal or local fund.” 

9. Definition of " public servant” . [Section 5(13).] — This- 
definition is of importance for the purposes of section 54 of the- 
Act. The definition of the phrase in the Indian Penal Code con- 
tains the following ; — 

“Tho words ‘public servant' denote a per.son falling under any of the- 
descriptions horeinafter following, namely : — 

Minth. — ^Every officer whose duty it is, as such oQicer, to take, receive,, 
keep, or expend any property on behalf of Government, or to make any sur- 
vey, assessment cr contract on behalf of Government, or to execute any 
revenue-process, or to investigace, or to report; on any matter affecting the- 
pecuniary interests of Government, or to make, authenticate or keep any 
document relating to the pecuniary interests of Government, or to prevent the- 
infraction of any law for the protection of the pecuniary interests of Govern- 
ment and every officer in the service or pay of Government or remunerated by 
fees or commission for the performance of any public duty; 

Tenth. — Every officer whose duty it is, as such officer, to take, receive, 
keep, or expend any property, to make any survey or assessment, or to levy 
any rate or tax for any seculiar common purpose of any village, tov/n or 
district, or to make, authenticate or keep any document for the ascertaining of 
the rights of the people of any village, town or district. 

Exflanation 1. — Persons falling under any of the above descriptiorc; are jrat- 
lic servants, whether appointed by the Government or not. 

Explanation 2. — ^Wherever the words ‘public servant’ occur, tley „hal! 
understood of every peison who is in actual possession of the eir-jation 'A ^ 
public servant, whatever legal defect there may be in his right to hold 
situation.” 
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m*Yidual shares of the partners in the profits of the &m The 
deed of partnership to be registered both for purposes of assess- 
^come-tax and _ super-tax is that in foiL in the year 
m which the assessment is made. An application for registration 
may be made at any time before the assessment of the income of 
the firm is made but it is deshable that the application should ac- 
company the return under section 22(2) of the Act. If an applica- 
tion IS made after the assessment of the firm, it should be returned 
to the person presenting it as out of time. Even if such an apph- 
cation IS accepted it can have no effect on the assessment for that 
.year, vide decision in the Allahabad High Court Case No. 223 of 
1923 , in the matter of Eallamal Hardeo Hass Cotton Spinning Mill 
•Company of Hathras (I, Srinivasan Tax Cases, page 266). The 
words “no part of the income of the firm has been assessed” in 
rule 2{&) refer to cases in which the whole of the income of the 
person in question had escaped the attention of the Income-tax 
Department altogether until proceedings were started under section 
•84. They do not apply to a case in which proceedings have been 
taken under section 23 in respect of the income of any person and 
•owing to that persons’ concealing part of his income he has been 
•declared not liable to tax- Here and wherever else in the Act or 
Rules there is nothing repugnant in the context the words “assess” 
and “assessment” evidently refer to the process of determining 
the amount of profit or loss made by a person in the previous year 
-and not to the process of levying tax or declaring that no tax is 
payable which as section 23 shows is a process distinct from and 
subsequent to assessment although the word “assessee” is defined 
in sub-section 2 of section 2 as a person by whom tax is payable. 
'The distinction between a registered and umegistered firm for the 
purposes of this Act is : — 

(ii) Income-tax is assessed upon the profits of a registered firm 
at the maximum rate whatever the amount of the profits of the 
registered fium may be (see Finance Act) ; and a member of such a 
registered firm, on satisfying the Income-tax Officer that such maxi- 
mum rate is higher than the rate applicable to his “total income,” 

•or that his income is below the minimum chargeable with income- 
tax, may get a refund on his share of those profits calculated at 
the difference between the two rates at the rate , at which incom^ 
tax has been levied as the case may be [see section 48 (2)j, sucn 
share of the profits being included in the “total iucome of sue 
member for the purpose of determiaing the rate applicable 
-section 16 (I)]. In the case of an unregistered firm income-tax is 
levied on the income of the firm at a rate graded according o ^ 
profits of the firm as if it were an individual (see _ 

member of such a firm is not entitled to any refund, b 
5 the profits of the firm is included in Ms “total income for the 
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purpo^jo 01 tlctei’iiuniiiLX the I'.Uo at which he shall pay iucomo-tax 
on any oihor income [see section !()(/)]. 

(t.'s'i I’iie profu.s ol a raji^Urt'd linn arc liable to lax at the maxi- 
inmn rate even it they are less than its. 1,00(1 wliile an unregistered 
iirm is not liable to income-tax if 'its protiis in any one year are 
less than l\s. 1,000. Cut where the proliis of an unregistered firm 
tire not assessed to income-t:ix, they are liable to tax in the hands 
01 the individual members of the firm, liiat is, they are included 
in the. assessable income of the individual member [see h'inance 
Act and section l-i (0) (6) j ; 

(ir) A rctjisiered linn i.-- not liable to snper-tux , the share of in- 
dividuiil members in the profits of such a firm being included in 
the income of each individual nu'iaber for the purposes of super-tax. 
An nnrcijislcri'il firm is. however, liable to super-tax (like an indi- 
vidual) on that amount of the profits of the firm whicli is in excess 
of i\s. 3U,(JU0 (see hhiianee Aei and section uo of the Income-tax 
Act). Super-tax is not payable by an individual having a share in 
an unregistered firm in respect of the profits of the unregistered 
firm, except, in cases where the profits of tlic unregistered firm 
have not been assessed to .super-lax (see section 55, proviso). A 
firm cannot legally enter into partnership with anotlier firm, vide 
decision of the Allahabad High Court in Jayadayal Madan Gopal 
versus Commis.sionor of Income-tax, United Provinces. It does 
not, however, follow that because a firm is not a partner in another 
firm what is described us its share in tlie profits of such firm is not 
its income. A firm in which another firm purports to be a partner 
cannot be legally registered for ■’income-tax purposes”. 


(y) It has been held that under the Indian Contract Act, 1872 
(IX of 187*2), a minor cannot become a partner in a firm. But he 
may be admitted to the benefits of partnershiiD in a firm, with the 
consent of all the partners for the time being. A minor who pur- 
ports to be a partner in a firm should be treated exactly like a 
minor who has been admitted to the benefits of partnership in a 
firm A minor who has been admitted to the benefits of a partner- 
ship has a right to such share in the property and the profits of 
the firm as may be agreed upon — not between him and the part- 
ners, for he cannot be a party to a contract but between the part- 
ners ; and his share in the property of the firm is liable for the 
acts of the firm, but he is not personally liable. Provided that 
there are at least two persons competent to contract among the 
members of the firm, the fact that there is also a minor who pur- 
ports to be a member of the firm, or who has been admitted to the 
benefits of partnership in the firm, does not justify the Income-tax 
Officer in refusing to register the firm. In such cases the minor 
has an ascertainable share in the property and the profits of the 
firm. His share cannot be “ignored”, or attributed to the other 
partners. The application to his share in the profits of the firm 
of the provisions of sub-section (2) (5) of section 14 and sub-section 
(1) of section 16 presents no difficulties, whether the firm is regis- 
tered or not. The fact that a minor cannot have the status of a 
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.ibio on bialf of t^^o Zn^rtoTL aZS 
section l 4 m respect of his share in loss sustained by a firm. 

! ‘/iotal income”. Section 2 (25).l-~The 

jiiuaso total income is used in sections 3 15 (3) ifi f 7 ^ iv 

M U) una (3) 23 U) and (3), <18, 6o and 56. The neLSy ta the 
dclinition and tor the use of the phrase is due to the fact that, as 
stated in paragraph 3, tax is payable not only by individuals, but 
also by linns, companies, Hindu undivided families and other asso- 
ciations ot individuals; that is, the Act provides for taxation at the 
source in certain cases and for taxation in the hands of the indivi- 
dual lecipicnt^ in others. ^Vhether, however, tax is deducted at 
the source or in the hands of the individual recipient, it is the total' 
income of the individual recipient from all som-ces to which the- 
Act applies that determines his liability to income-tax (that is, 
whether his total income amounts to JRs. 1,000), and the rate at 
which he has to pay income-tax on the whole of his income. The- 
solitary exception is in the case of Hindu undivided families, in- 
come from which [under section 14 (1) read with section 16 (1) of 
the Act] is not included in the total income of the individual re- 
cipient. Again, there are certain classes or portions of income 
such as the amounts deducted from salaries under the proviso to 
section 7 (1), contributions to a recognised provident fund exempt 
under section 58-F (i), the sums paid on account of insurance 
premia under section 15, securities issued income-tax free by the 
Government of India or by Local Govei-nments under the provisos- 
to section S, on which income-tax is not payable, but all such sums 
are included in the total income of the assesses for the pm’pose of 
determining his liability to income-tax and the appropriate rate at 
which the tax shall be levied- There is, however, no taxation at 
the som-ce in the case of super-tax, except to the limited extpt 
provided for by sub-sections (3A), (3B), (30), and (BD) of section 
18, nor are there any portions of income (other than income derived 
from a Hindu undivided family by a meraber or frorn an unregis- 
tered firm in the special case mentioned in the proviso to section 
55) which are exempted from payment of super-tax and it is 
the total income that super-tax is chargeable in the hands of tne 
individual. 

12. Graduation of income-tax. (Section 3.)— -The Income-tax 
Act deals merely with the basis, the methods and the 
assessment, and does not contain, as the jSd 

dnles snecifvino- the rates at which income-tax shall be cnargen. 

These rates are^determined by the ^^p^n-ibe^^bv the 

nSly by the Central Legislature T^ie rates presciAed by the 

cmrelt Finance Act will be found at 

Manual. The same remarks apply to super-tax (see section 
of the Act). 
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t ihe Act should iipply 

-_r_^ crterienced in roi^ard to the arfsossincnt of huu- 
r:fi :-i~z:c a Sigh Com-rruling that the word “incoiin'” 

- Srez: income actually or cuiihlruetively ivccivfd 
111 Sc 'lee ci 'he vrovd in that sense in the isiid Hcciion ly.'- 
i mi miliel inv mtorpvetatiou to be placed upon tin- lol- 

- ei me Act which speeilied the dilicrcnl (*laiac^ ot 
A" 'A -g'e mx. 'This inierprelulion would, it atriclly lol- 

; emsed coiiisderablo inconvenience in a;- (> .''in;' bn .ine.ai 
ics^ assessees who keep their aeeouiUa not on ihe ha m 
millv received and auins actually paid out bui on tlu' 
•Drincinles of mercantile accountancy, by the pia-paralton ol a prolil 
nrid loss account and the comparison of the valiu- ol I be t.toi'k in 
hand at the beginning and at end of eaeli y<'ar, ihiec ..ueb 
assessees would have beou required to j'cca.d ilie whole of I heir 
accounts on a cash basis for income-tax rctunia. M.'lieia; were other 
directions also in which so strict an adbertuieo to tin: inlei'pnHation 
placed on the word “income” would have citii.,ed diltieiilliea. b'er 
this reason the phraseology in section h and in oilaa' sections ol 
the present Act has been rc-worded, 'Dio jdan adopUnl has been, 
not to attempt a general covering dolinition of "ineome”, but to 
prescribe that the tax shall bo cbargoablo not upon ''income'' 
(whether “income” be deeinod to looiin actual n'ceipts and ex- 
penditure or any other gcnoral doruiiti<ai) but in respect o: ’ ' 
income, profits or gains” as sot out and dolined in sectieu . 
sections 6 to 12 of the Act, It liioro is any class of iuee.. e . 
does not fall within the v/orda, that impoao the charuo in v 
tions, that class ot incoino i , not v/itlnn ibo aeopo of t'!\ ; \ 

(fO Por the niotbod of lo be adopted m 

“income, profits or gabe./', mo ya/agrajib liO, 


vs-S. •V 


14:, Acf;ouf'fMwj Qdoid'ul for dote, 

ome, hSVrt'V//-/, A; ifo'Uo’ >jie Act of Ir’ c 


income 

fixed for zny yvi-r 7, ax o/i the incon 

visional a--/-/: osjoa xmv fh'Xt xnado on the h 
year and toy, ax/j-imenv v/as subsoiitiont'v 
when the e; t;-e year in which r’-' 

was^rnade vrax a /xx; mined. 'Phis svsic'- 
m tne prexent /.et y.'hieh provides for 1 !;"' 
tioneo foe any year being assessed :.:r • 
ana ^a;n X ol ^tne ''previous .year" - - . 

or tne adjustmont svsuci 
provAe'i jor In x%tIon 25. q-hf. ' 
a,^>v^^,nxnlx xi’e tnado fiuallv 
^^,0 Hijp scotion, '' 
oxm.xn Ax, In order to mm*' 
in 

xmxe down dn'"’' 
y%.xy A h provided m.e 

nx.<nr on the incoi:c> x-- ' 
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vocations on which tax had been charged under the provisions of the 
Act of 1918. Since the abolition of the adjustment system meant 
that_ m the case of those particular business the tax would, had no 
special provision been made, have to be paid on the profits of one 
year more than under the system in force under the Act of 1918, 
it is specially provided that in the year in which such businesses! 
professions or vocations close down, the adjustment provided for 
in the Act of 1918 shall be made. 


(ui) An exception to the general rule that assessments are made 
•on the income of the previous year will also be found in section 24A. 
Where it becomes known to an Income-tax Officer that a person 
may leave British India during the financial year or shortly after 
its expiry and that he has no present intention of returning, the 
Income-tax Ofificer may proceed to assess hhn on his total income 
for the period from the expiry of the last previous year for which 
he has been assessed up to the probable date of his departui'e from 
British India. This provision is intended to catch temporary resi- 
dents, such as touring theatrical companies, or persons about to 
ohange their residence on retirement from the country, who would 
■otherwise escape tax by leaving British India before the close of 
the year. The rate applicable in respect of such assessments is the 
rate in force at the time of such assessment. 


15. When income earned outside British India is taxable. 
[Section 4 (I).]— (i) The Act applies to all income from_ whatever 
nomrce it is derived if it accrues or arises or is received in British 
India, or is, under the provisions of the Act, deemed to accrue or 
arise or to be received in British India. ^ The tax is, therefore, 
payable on all income arising or accruing in British wh^her 

the recipient resides in British India or not [see j^mdras High 
Com-t Case No. 4 of 1921, Chief Commissioner of Jncorae-tp, 
"Madras, versus Bhanjee Eamjee & Company (I, Snnivasan lax 
Bases, page 147)]. The tax is also payable m respect of mcomo 
received in British India irrespective of whether it acciued or 
arose within or without British India. Tax is also payable m r a 
pect of income which is “deemed under the provismns of 
to accrue or arise or to be_ received in British India 
■cular eases where income is “deeined under the Act f:Q„ 

arise or to be received in British India are specified 
4 (2). section 7 (2), section 11 (3), and section 4-. 

(it) Taxation of foreign incomes. _ [Section f 

4 (2) was inserted in ihe present Act owing to ^ 

■viously been evaded in the case of mcome accrui ^ 
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of British India by bringing in ihc said income at intervals and 
claiming that as such income was not received in British India 
in the year in which it accrued or arose out of British India, it 
.was, when brought into British India, not incomo but accumulated 
profits or savings or capital. The sub-section applies to all incoraciJ 
profits and gains accruing or arising outside British India to a 
person resident in British India and provides with respect to such 
income, profits and gains that they shall be deemed to bo income, 
profits and gains of the year in which they are received or brought 
into British India notwithstanding that they did not accriio or ari.se 
in that year. The provision, of course, merely relates to incomo, 
profits and gains and not to the importation of capital. It does 
not apply to income, profits or gains which accrued or arose before 
the 1st day of April, I0d3, on wiiich day, the sub-section in its 
present form came into force. Income, profits or gains which 
accrued before the 1st day of April 1033 will be liable only if 
they arc inco)ne, projiU and (fainn of a business and are received 
in or brought into British India within 3 years of tho end of the 
year in which they accrued or arose. Income fro)n agriculture 
arising or accruing in an Indian State from land for wliich any 
annual payment in money or in kind i.‘4 made to the State is also- 
not liable under this sub-section. 

{Hi) In the Madras High Court Case No. *1 of 1919, Board of Ec- 
venue, Madras, versus Eamanadhan Chelty (I, Srinivasan Tax 
Cases, page 37), it bus been held that profits derived from business 
carried on outside British India by persons resident in British India 
are not liable to assessment under tho Act if tho profits are not 
remitted to British India. The assessee in this case who resided 
in British India was a proprietor of a money-lending business car- 
ried on by his agents in virious places outside British India. The 
only part taken by the proprietor in the business was to acquaint 
himself with the state of business abroad and occasionally to issue 
general instructions, and it was not disputed that none of the in- 
come accruing abroad had ever been transmitted to him in India. 

iiv) In the Bengal High Court Case No. 56 of 1921, Bengal Nag- 
pm* Eailway Company, Ltd., versus Secretary of State for India (I, 
Srinivasan Tax Cases, page 178), it has been held that the Bengal 
Nagpur Eailway Company is not liable to pay tax on tho interest 
guaranteed by the Secretary of State. This ruling should be fol- 
lowed in the case of all Eailway companies where the interest is 
guaranteed by the Secretary of State and is paid in England only. 
It does not apply to cases where the interest is guaranteed by an 
authority other than the Secretary of State or is paid in India. 

{v) Eor the special case of tax on interest on sterling securities 
see paragraph 16. 

16. Is interest on the sterling securities of the Government of 
. India or on the sterling securities issued by English companies 
carrying on business in British India liable to Indian income-tax? 
—Where such interest is received by the debenture or seemity 
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employed in the «Lu:^ P-“- 

offiSoT Gove?:S on oflt iXT^^ 
such allowance or salary is paid in sterli^w in the 
or by means of negotiable ?upee *3S o1>“ 

(21) Dhe leave allowance or salary drawn from an-o' Pninm'/,! 

Treasury by officers of Govemments^n d“^ g,°’Thi 

(22) Leave salaries or leave allowances paid in the United 
Jlmgdom or in a Colony, to officers of local authorities, or to the 

or of private employers on leave in the 
United Kingdom or in such Colony. 

(23) Vacation salaries paid in the United Kingdom or in a 
Colony to Judges of High Com-ts or of Chief Courts, to Judicial 
Commissioners, or to other officers of Government, when on vacation 
therein. 


(24) The pensions of officers of Government residing out of 
India drawn from any Colonial Treasury or paid in the United 
Kingdom whether such pensions are paid in sterling or by means 
of negotiable rupee drafts on a bank in India. 

(25) The salaries of the light-house keepers of light-houses in 
the Eed Sea. 


(26) The pensions paid in the United Kingdom or in a Colony 
to officers of local authorities or employes of companies or of 
private employers, such officers or employes being resident out of 
India. 

(27) The interest on Mysore Durbar Securities. 


(28) Pensions granted to officers of His Majesty’s Naval, Mili- 
tary or Ail’ Forces, British or Indian, or of the Auxiliary Force,. 
India, or of the Indian Territorial Force, or of the Eoyal Indian 
Marine or to members of the Indian Police Forces, or to civil offi- 
cers serving in a civil capacity with a Military Force in respect 
of wounds or injuries received in. action or in the performance of 
their duties as members of such forces otherwise than in action. 

(29) Pensions granted to members of His Majesty’s Naval, 
Military or Am Forces, British or Indian, or of 

Force, India, or of the Indian Territorial Force, or of the Boyal 
Inaian Marine, or,to Civil Officers servmg m a cml rapacity witb 
a Military Force, who have been invalided from seivice with 
Lees o7aoconnt ot bodily disability attributable to, or aggravated 

'by, such service. 

or in the Eoyal 

Indian Marine. 
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(31) Value of rent-free quarters occupied by, or money allow- 
ance paid in lieu thereof to, Indian officers, British Warrant and 
non-commissioned officers and men of His Majesty’s Military or 
Air Forces, and British and Indian Warrant officers of His 
Majesty’s Naval and Marine Forces; in all cases irrespective of 
whether the individual concerned is married or single. 

(32) Conservancy allowance granted in lieu of free conservancy 
to non-departmental Warrant and non-commissioned officers of 
the Indian Unattached List, departmental non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the India Unattached List not in receipt of consolidated 
rates of pay and Warrant and non-commissioned officers of the 
permanent staff of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. 

(33) The value of the free education provided for the children 
of British Warrant and non-commissioned officers and any grants- 
in-aid made to British Warrant and non-commissioned officers in 
lieu of the provision of free education for their children. 


(34) The income of persons, other than persons in the service 
Ta^e, 159 — 


After item (35) insert the following . — 


“ 3o-A. Shore allowance granted to Warrant Officers of tho Royal 
Indian Navy when employed on Marine Survey duties under para- 
graph 89 (c) of the Regulations for the Royal Indian Navy, Volume 
1 .” 


The Naga Hills District. 

The Lushai Hills District. 

The Sadiya Frontier Tract. 

The Balipara Frontier Tract. 

The Lakhimpur Frontier Tract. 

The Garo Hills. 

The Jowai sub-division of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills Dis- 
trict and 

The North Cachar Hills in the district of Cachar. 

(37) The perquisite represented by the right of any of the 
officers specified in the annexed list to occupy free of rent as a 
place of residence any premises provided by Government. 

I List of officers. 

\ 

, The Governor General. 



The Commander-in-Chief. 

The Governor of a Governor’.= Province 


The Chief Commissioner of 
namely : 

British Baluchistan, 
Delhi, 


Ajmer-Merwara, 



any of the following Provinces,^ 


L 
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Coorg, 

The Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
Aden and 


auy first class Eesident in the Political Department. 

(yS) Such part of ijicome in respect of which the said tav 
payable umley the heed ••property” 'as is equal to the amoun? i 

1 ^ assessee and 

s,o pio\ed to 06 lost End irrecovorEblc, where — 

(a) the tenancy is bona fide; 


(b) the defaulting tenant has vacated, or steps have been 
taken to compel him to vacate the property; 

ic) the defaulting tenant is not in occupation of any other 
property of the assessee; 


td) the assessee has taken all reasonable steps to institute 
legal proceedings for the recovery of the unpaid rent 
or satisfies the Income-tax Officer that legal proceed- 
ings would be useless; and 


(e) the assessee has, for the year for which the unpaid rent 
was due, paid income-tax in respect of the annual 
value of the property to which that rent relates. 

(39) The lump grants made by Government to the Indian 
Church — 


(1) for the provision of episcopal supervision and ministra- 

tions ; 

(2) for the payment of allowances to clergymen entertained 

in lieu of Chaplaincies reduced ; and 

(3) in lieu of the gi'ants-in-aid at present given for the enter- 

tainment of clergymen of the Additional Clergy 
Society under Articles 602 and 603 of the Civil Ser- 
vice Kegulations. 


(40) When in any year an employee participating in a recog- 
nised provident fund has ceased to be an employee of the employer 
maintaining the fund ‘and has been declared by such employer not 
to be eligible to receive the whole of the accumulated balance due 
to him, so much of his income as is assessable for that year shall 
be exempted from income-tax and shall be excluded from the com- 
putation of his total income for the purposes of the said Act as is 
equivalent to so much of the accumulated balance due to him as 
has not been paid or is not payable to him, and if such amount 
exceeds the amount of his income in that year, so much of tus 
income in the following year or years as is equal to the amount 
of such excess shall be so exempted and excluded in such year oi 


years. 

(41) Income of a 
ernment securities or 


Service Fund derived from interest m Gov- 
interest on funds deposited with Govern- 


ment. 
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Por the purpose of this exemption, a Service Fund means a 
md established under the authority of, or with the permission of, 
overnment for the purpose of securing deferred annuities to the 
bscribers, or payments to them in the event of their resignation 
dismissal from the service in which they are employed, or pro- 
don for their wives or children after their death, or payments 
them estate or their nominees upon their death, to which ser- 
its of Government are alone admissible as subscribers or mem- 
s and the funds of wliich are either deposited with Government 
invested in Government Securities. 

m (1) of paragraph 18 for tho words “ provided that tho face value 
arities so hold on account of any one assesses does not exceed 
” substilute the following : — 

•ovided that the exemption shall apply only to interest on securitie.s 
so held on account of any one assesseo up to a faco value of 
Bs. 22,500 

— ^ - /rorrcctioii Lint No. 2.) 

(iiu ui siiiiiiy , 

“ Accountant 
)r ovided that 
y one assessee 


. V •«« 4AiVVW 

included m the profits of the business on which in- 
come-tax has been assessed and charged under the 
head “business” ; 






Co-op^ 

ing 


and 10th lines from the bottom for the words “ or the Burma 
icoivuibocieties Act, 1927 (Burma A.et VI of 1927) ” substitute tho loWovr- 

“ the Burma Co-operative Societies Act, 1927 (Burma Act VI of 1927) 
or the Madras Co-operative Societies Act, 1932 (Madras Act VI 
of 1932)”. 

(Correction Liab No. 2.) 






profits or gains from 

'fit investments in (o) securities of the natime referred to in 
section 8 of the Indian Income-tax Act, or (b) property 
of the nature referred to in section 9 of that Act : 
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(2) dividends, or 

fn'’£i' “_S trorthe ™?dTuS|. 

Societies from toesf ofsec^^ ^ tS'socS 

to,income-tax is not taxable at the maximum 
rate or who have no mcome hable to tax should apply to the- 
Income-tax Officer concerned for the issue of exemption certificates- 
authorising persons paying interest on securities not to deduct 
any tax at soui-ce or to deduct tax at a lower rate than the maxi- 
mum, as the case may be. 

_ Where a Co-operative Society incurs a loss under any head of 
income that has been exempted from tax by notification under 
section 60 (1) of the Act, such loss may be set oS under section 24r 
against any income that is not so exempted. 

(4) Such part of the profits or gains of a firm which has 

discontinued its business, profession or vocation as is- 
proportionate to the share of an assessee in the firm 
at the time of such discontinuance, if income-tax has- 
at any time been charged on such business, profes- 
sion or vocation under the Indian Income-tax Act, 
1918 (Vn of 1918), or if an assessment has been 
made on the film in respect of such profits or gains- 
under sub-section (1) of section 25 of the Indian In- 
come-tax Act, 1922 (XI of 1922). 

The above exemption applies only to income-tax and not to- 
super-tax. 

Apart from the particular cases mentioned in this_ paragi-aph, 
the incomes or portions of incomes exempted under section 4 of the 
Act and under the orders of the Governor General in Council- 
under section 60 of the Act referred to in paragraph 17 are not 
only not subject to income-tax or supptax, but they are also not 
to be taken into account in determining the rate of tax on other 
income; they are excluded from consideration altogether. 

(5) So much of the income of any Investuaent Trust Com- 
pany as is derived from dividends paid by any . 


pa/liy do lo UCJLIVCJU JLiUliX 

Company which has paid or will pay supertax m res- 
pect of the profits out of which such dividends are 

paid. 

ExpUm.tion.-Eox this purpose an 

pany means a company in respect of whic 
ernor General in Council is satisfied that 
(i) it is a company having for its principal business the- 
acquisitim ind holding of investments^ m^^^the 

stocks, shares, bonds, jggued by- 

stocks of other companies or m secuiities issu y 

public authorities, 
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in) it is not a company formed for the pm'pose of, or engaged 
in, acquiring or exercising control over any other 
company or group of companies or enabling any 
other persons to acquire or exercise such control, 

(m) it is a company deemed under clause (6) of the Explan- 
ation to sub-section (2) of section 23-A, of the said 
Act, to be a company in which the public are sub* 
stantially interested. 

The above exemption applies only to super-tax and not to income 
tax. 

19 . Where, owing to the fact that the total income of an 
assesses has reached or exceeded a certain limit, he is liable to 
pay super-tax or to pay super-tax at a higher rate, the amount 
payable by him on accomit of income-tax and super-tax shall, 
where necessary, be reduced so as not to exceed the aggregate of 
the following amounts, namely : — 

(a) the amount which would have been payable on account 

of income-tax and super-tax if his total income had 
been a sum less by one rupee than that limit, and 

(b) the amount by which his total income exceeds that sum. 

20 . Allowances in assessing profits of railway or tramway busi- 
ness . — The following modification has been made in respect of in- 
come-tax in favour of income derived from railway or tramway 
business (other than an electric tramway) : — 

An ^assessee deriving income from a railway or tramway 
business may at his option require that in computing 
the profits or gains of such business the following al- 
lowance shall be made in heu of the allowances speci- 
fied in clause (-o), clause (ui) and clause {mi) of sub- 
section (2) of section 10 of the said Act, namely, the 
actual expenditui’e incurred by the assessee during 
the previous year on repairs, replacements and re- 
newals of plant, machinery, buildings and furniture 
which are the property of the assessee. 

Provided that an assessee who in any year has exercised the 
option hereinbefore conferred shall not be entitled save 
with the consent of the Commissioner of Income-tax 
to withdraw that option in any subsequent year. 

Provided further that nothing in this notification shall apply 
to an electric tramway. 

21 . Exemption of income derived from property held under a 
religious or charitable trust. — {i) Under section 4 (3) (i) income de- 
rived from property which is held under a purely rehgious or charit- 
able trust or under any other legal obligation that it should be 
utilised for religious or charitable purposes is exempt. The word 
‘property’ in this section does not bear the restricted meaning that 
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---■ ^ 

esemprs two categories of income. Fii-sc in- 
come from property wMch is dedicated absoiutelv and secon'dlv 
m case of qualified dedication, so much of the income as is applied 

application to rehgious or charitable ^pur- 

poises, / ^ 

(in) In the 


case of absolute dedication, i.e., where there i^ no 
outstandmg seetdar mterest reserved by the trust, the exemption is 
complete. _ in the case of qualified dedication, the trust reserves 
a secular mterest to beneficiaries. Shebairs or heirs or the founder, 
etc. This secular interest is assessable to income-tax. Suppose 60 
per cent, is under the trust applicable to religious or charitable 
'purposes and 40 per cent, distributable among the hems of the 
settlor. The 40 per cent, is assessable. Suppose also that onlv 
oO per cent, is actually applied or set apart for religious or charit- 
able pm’poses and -the heirs or the Shebait.=; misappropriate 10 per 
cent. The 10 per cent, is under the section also assessable, 

(iv) The maintenance of a Shebait may or may not come within 
the category of religious or charitable purpose. It depends on the 
circumstances of the case. If, for instance, a dedication is absolute 
and a small portion of the income is given to the Shebait for his 
remuneration for carrying out the trusts of the endowment, it 
would not be secular. If, on the other hand, a fixed sum is given 
to religious or charitable purposes and the residue of the income 
is given to the Shebait for his maintenance, the residue would be 
held to be secular. The test is whether a suit for partition lies for 
division of the residue. If it does, then the residue is secular and 
assessable. In such case, any portion of the dedicated, i.e.. ordi- 
narily exempted income which may be misappropriated would al.'^o 
be assessable. 

iv) Section 4 (-3) Hi) similarly exempts tiie income of religious or 
charitable institutions which is derived from voluntary coutiibu- 
tions and is applicable solely to religious or charitable puipoie-:. 

fri) To seem-e exemption under clause ii\ or danse (in of section 
4 (-3) the income of religious or charitable institutions and incoiue 
derived from property held for religious or charitable purposes neeil 
not be actually spent on religious or charitable purposes m the a-'ar 
of receipt. It is sufficient if it is set aside for those pnrpo'es, n 
the case of mixed trusts, the income-tax authonnes are 
to enquu-e into the application of the income. U heie 
is held in part only for religious or charitable purno.'^e- 
tionate share of any expenses incurred on management ■ 
considered as applied to those purposes. 

ivii) To remove doubts regarding the application of th- 
clauses, read with the definition of Vchmatable purro^o-^ ^ 

sities and other educational msniutions tin, ^ 

section 60 of the Act mentioned in p.iragripii h i 


property 

propor- 
ionhi b> 


• tV.M 
univer- 
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Attention le also invited to tte ^eioption mentioned in 
Bi-aph 17 (6) of scholarships granted to meet the cost of education 
in the hands of the recipients of the scholarships. 


22 Exemption of incomes of Local Authorities. ISection 4 
(3) (j'-j) “Local Authority” is defined in section 3 (28) of 
the General Clauses Act as a “municipal committee, District 
Board, etc., legally entitled to, or entrusted by the Government 
with the control or management of a municipal or local fund . 
The words “legally entitled to or entrusted by the Government 
with” should be construed fo mean “entitled by the law of British 
In dia, to 01’ entrusted by a Governmental authority in British Ipdia 
with”. It follows therefore that there can be no “local authority” 
outside British India within the meaning of clause (iii) of sub- 
section (3) of section 4 of the Income-tax Act.^ This view does 
not of com’se apply to local authorities in British administered 
areas in Indian States to which the Income-tax Act and the Geneial 
Clauses Act have been applied. 

23. Exemptions of provident Funds. [6'ecttons 4 (3) (iv) and 
4 (3) (u).] — (i) Under section 4 (3) (iv), the interest on securities held 
by Provident Bunds to which the Provident Bunds Act, 1897 (now 
Act XIX of 1925), applies, is exempt from tax. Similarly under 
section 4 (3) (v), capital sums paid as accumulated balances at the 
credit of subscribers to such funds are exempt from tax and are not 
included in computing their “total income”. The words “accumu- 
lated balance” include not only contributions but also interest there- 
on, Under section 15 (2), contributions paid by a subscriber to 
such funds are also exempt from income-tax to the extent men- 
tioned in section 15 (3). Contributions by employers to such funds 
stand on a totally different footing and are dealt with in paragraph 
64. Bor special privileges for “recognised” provident funds see 
paragraph 24 et seq 

(ii) The exemptions granted to Provident Insm-ance Societies 
which comply with the provisions of the Provident Insurance Socie- 
ties Act, 1912, or which have been exempted from its provisions, 
were withdrawn by the Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1924 (XI of 
1924). Provident Insurance Societies to which the Provident In- 
surance Societies Act applies, or which have been exempted from 
its provisions and which were in existence before 1st April 1924 
will continue to enjoy the exemptions under sections 4 (3) (iu) and 
(v) and section 15 (1) To which they were entitled under Act XI 
of 1922 before it was amended by Act XI of 1924. These conces- 
sions cannot be claimed by any other Provident Insm-ance Societies, 

24. Exemption of '‘recognised'’ Provident Funds. — (i) Besides 
the Provident Bunds mentioned in paragraph 23, Provident Bunds 
maintained by employers [section 58-A (b)] whibh conform to the 
conditions laid down in section 58-C of the Act inserted by the 
Indian Income-tax (ProUdent JPunds Belief) Act, 1929, enjoy cer- 
tain privileges in respect of income-tax subject to certain condi- 
tions. The main conditions to w'^hich such Prowdent Bunds must 
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conform in order to secure these concessions are 


" more truBtees or 

Jn tlic OUicKU Irustee under an urevocable trust; 

rli.Ht the employer shall not be entitled to recover any sum 
whatsoever from the Fund except where the employee 
IS (hsmissed for misconduct or voluntarily leaves em- 
fHoyment without adequate reasons; 


fO' that in any case such recoveries shall be limited to the 
contributions nmde by the employer himself; 

Ml that the subscriptions of the employees and the contri- 
butions by the employer shall be regular and not 
casual ; 


lO) that the employers’ contribution should not exceed the 
employees’ subscription as a rule, and 

161 that the employee shall be employed in India or the prin- 
cipal place of business of the employer shall be in 
British India. 


The income-tax concessions are : — 


(a) contributions to a recognised Provident Fund both by the 
employee and the employer taken together shall be 
exempt from income-tax but not from super-tax up to 
l/6th of the employee’s annual salary. In addition, 
an employee can obtain under section 15 (I) rebate of 
income-tax on insurance premia subject to the limit 
laid down in section 15 (3). If in any Fund the con- 
tributions made by an employee and the employer ex- 
ceed the l/6th limit, the excess contributions and 
the interest thereon together with interest in excess 
of the prescribed maximum (at present 6 per cent.) 
will be liable to tax ; 

(b) income on the investments held by the Fund is also 

exempt from income-tax; 

(c) the accumulated balance due to an employee which in- 

cludes interest on contributions — is also exempt from 
income-tax and super-tax and is not to be included in 
computation of the total income, provided the em- 
ployee has rendered continuous service with his em- 
ployer for not less than five years. The ComnnssioMr. 

' has also power in certain circumstances to allow tUe 

exemption even when the service rendered as less tuan 
this period. 

(ii) The contributions made by an employer to the individual ac- 
counts of his employee in a recognised Fund, less recoveries if any 
under the provisions of section 58-C (i) (/), are to be allowed as an 
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item of expenditure imcier section 10 {2) (ix) of the Act, as the 
Fund is an hrevocable trust. 

25. Recognition of Provident Funds and mthdrawal of re- 
cognition. {Section 5S-B.) — (i) The Commissioner of _ Income-tax 
may accord recognition to any Provident Fund which, in his 
opinion satisfies the conditions prescribed in section 58-C and the 
Indian Income-tax (Provident Funds Pelief) Buies. An employer 
objecting to an order of the Commissioner refusiug to recogmse 
a Provident Fund may appeal, within 60 days of such order, to 
the Central Board of Bevenue in the form prescribed in the Indian 
Income-tax (Provident Funds Belief) (Central Board of Bevenue) 
Buies. 

(w) There is no specific provision in the Act or Buies for an appeal 
against withdraioal of recognition by the Commissioner, but such 
an appeal should be allowed subject to the same conditions as are 
apphcable to an appeal against an order of the Commissioner re- 
fusing recognition. The Government of India have reserved the 
power to withhold or withdi'aw recognition from any provident 
funds [section 58-B (2)]. 

26. Conditions to he satisfied hy recognised Provident Funds. 
{Sections 58-G and 58-D). — (i) Investment of funds. — {a) A recog- 
nised provident fund consists of contributions by employers and 
employees, accumulations, interest thereon and secmities purchased 
therewith, and no other sums. So long as the “transferred 
balance”, [section 58-J (S)] and the empolyers’ contributions, 
interest thereon, etc., are not invested, the fund will consist solely 
of subscriptions, accumulations and interest thereon. If any part 
of the fund is deposited in the employer’s own -concern, and the 
employer gives the Trustees a promissory note therefor the note 
may be considered to be a “security” within the meaning of 
section 58-C (I) (d). So far as the transferred balance of a fund 
is concerned, there is no restriction as to the manner in which it 
should be held or invested. It may be utilised in the employer’s 
own business, or deposited in a Bank or invested in “securities” 
in the widest sense of the term. The same is true of the em- 
ployer’s contributions subsequent to recognition and the interest 
thereon and on the accumulations of- such interest. The em- 
ployees’ contributions subsequent to recognition and the interest 
thereon and on accumulations of such interest must be invested in 
the securities of the nature prescribed in section 20(a), (b), (c), 
(d) or (e) of the Indian Trusts Act, 1882, and payable in respect of 
both capital and interest in British India. 

(b) A reasonable interval should be allowed to the trustees to ac- 
cumulate the contributions collected before requiring theu invest- 
ment as above. 

(c) A fund is not rendered ineligible for recognition by the fact 
that it can be closed or wound up at will by the employer or the 
Trustees, provided that it is not revocable otherwise than in accord- 
ance with section 58-0 (I) (e). 


/ 
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(d) The fact that a fimd receives donations, for esamnJp fmm t-o 
tog partners, shonid not be held to render it inehgS for ^ 00 !: 


(ii) Appreciation and depreciation in securities helonqina to re- 
cognised prooident f unds.—ia) In certain Provident PunL ft is the 
piactice to revalue the secmaties held at the end of each financial 
yeai and to take the appreciation and depreciation thus ascertained 
into consideration beiore allocatmg to the members their share- 
^' 1.1 profit. This practice does not render the fund ineli- 

gible tor lecognition. ^ Plus and minus enti'ies relatino* to such 
appreciation oi depreciation should be made in the remarks column 
of the Form of account prescribed in rule 6 of the Indian Income- 
tax (Provident Fund Eelief) (Central Board of Eevenue) Pules 
(Part II of the Manual^, Such appreciation or depreciation need 
not be taken into account in determining' the rate of interest under 
section 58-F (2). 


(b) The appreciation of securities itself cannot dii-ectl}' come into 
the computation of the employee’s total income or be liable to tax 
at any time. Though it is a form of accumulation of contributions,, 
it is also not iucome but an increase of capital. 

(Hi) Forfeitures to recognised provident funds. ^Section 5S-G. 
(1) (d).] — (a) The only amounts that an employer is allowed by the 
Act to recover from a recognised Provident Fund are his own contri- 
butions to the account of a dismissed employee or an employee 
voluntarify leaving his employment as stated in section 58-C (1) (/), 
and of interest on such contributions. If the rules of any fund 
provide for forfeitm-es to the employer of any other monies — ^for 
example of a dismissed employee’s ovm contributions and the in- 
terest thereon, this provision is repugnant to section 5S-C (1) if) 
and renders the fund ineligible for recognition. 


(b) A provision for the forfeitui-e to the fund in certain circum- 
stances (c.g., assignment of employee’s interest, an employee leav- 
ing seiwice to take employment under a rival) of so much of the 
amount standing to the credit of an indi'vidual employee as is in 
no cu'cumstances recoverable by the employer, under clause (^ of 
sub-sectiou (1) of section 58-0 of the Act, does not render the fund 
ineligible for recognition under that sub-section. 

(e) Such amounts represent accumulations of sums credited out 
of the employee’s salary with interest thereon, and it is clear tba 
these amounts are witlun the language used in clause (d) of sub- 
section (I) of section o8-C, read with the definition of continu 
tion” in clause (d) of section 58-A. The eftect of clause ig) or 
sub-section (1) of section 58-C is not to requii'e that so muci 
the balance at the credit of an individual employee is not - 
coverable by the employer under clause (/) should be 
employee. It requii-es .the accumulated j^alance y. 

plovee to be payable to the employee aod the_ deftnition oE acou- 

Lulated balance due” in clause (g) 

nises the possibility that by the regulations ot a fund am palt 
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the balance to the credit of an employee may be excluded from 
the amount claimable by him and therefore from the accumulated^ 
balance due for the purposes of clause ( 3 ) of sub-section ( 1 ) of 
section 58-C. 

id) While therefore recoveries by the employer are governed by 
clause if) of sub-section (I) of section oS-C, forfeitures to the fund 
are left by the Act to be governed by the regulations of the fund, 
so that no provision in the regulations of the funds for the ^ for- 
feiture to the fund of any part of the balance to the credit of the- 
individual employee will render the fund ineligible for recognition. 

(e) The inclusion in the rules of a provident fund of a provision 
for the payment of forfeited amounts of an individual member to his 
wife and family does not render the fund ineligible for recognition. 
The' definition of the expression “accumulated balance due” to an 
employee which is set out in section oS-A makes it plain that the 
amount which is payable to the employee, is not necessarily the 
equivalent of the total of his contributions, the employer’s contri- 
butions and the interest which has accumulated thereon ; and the 
provisions of clause ig) of section 58-C, read with this definition 
of the “accumulated balance due” are not inconsistent with the 
payment to a third party of forfeited amounts, although the cir- 
cumstances in which the employer can himself take these amounts 
are limited by clause ih) of section 58-C. 

if) The inclusion in the regulations of a provident fund of a pro- 
vision for the forfeiture to the fund of the accumulated balance 
due to an employee who dies without heirs also does not make 
the fund ineligible for recognition. Such forfeiture to the fund 
does not put anything into the fund, because what is forfeited to 
the fund is already in the fund. As the act of forfeiture does not 
put any sum at all into the fund, it cannot be held to put into the- 
fund any sum other than the contributions, etc., specified in section 
58-C ( 1 ) id). The question of the validity of a regulation forfeit- 
ing to the fund the accumulated balance due to an employee who- 
dies intestate and without heirs does not arise, as the existence of 
a such a regulation, whatever it may be worth, does not affect the 
composition of the fund for purposes of clause id) of sub-section. 
( 1 ) of the same section. 

iiv) Payment of accumulated balances of recognised provident 
funds to employees discontinuing participation. ^Section 58-G il)ig) 
and (/i).]] ia) If an employee who is a subscriber to a recognised 
provident fund, the membership of which is optional, decides to dis- 
continue his membership of the fund while not resigning his em- 
ployment, he is entitled to claim repayment of the accumulated 
balance at his credit, under section 58-C ( 1 ) (g), of the Act. Under 
section d 8 -A (c) of the Act, an “employee” means an employee 
participating in a provident fund. Thus a person who discontinues 
his participation in a fund ceases to be an employee’ ’ within the 
meaning of section 58-C 0) ig) and is, therefore, entitled to claim 
payment of the accumulated balance due to him. 
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27. Recognised Promdent Funds of businesses with vrinciml 
place out of India. ^ [Section 58-0 (1) (a)l~I£ a cmcLn h^7^t 
principal place outside British In^a, the Provident Bund of the 
employees ot its British Indian business, if it is to be “reconnised’* 
should be kept separate and must conform to the conditions im- 
posed by the Act and the Buies thereunder. The expression “all 
employees occurring in section oS-C (1) (a) refers to “all em- 
ployees subscribing to the Pund“ and not to all empoyees of the 
[lurticular employer. If a concern has its principal place of busi- 
ness in British India, there is no objection to the foreign staff — 
iluit is the siiilY out>ide British India — subscribing to the Provident 
They will not get any rebate of tax on the monthly con- 
tributions since then’ salaries having been earned outside British 
India \yill not be taxed but they will get the advantage of the 
•exemption from income-tax of the interest on the investments of 
the fund. 


28. Interest on accumulated balances in recognised provident 
funds. (Section 58-F). — (i) Interest on accumulations in recognised 
provident funds is exempt, from income-tax but not from super-tax 
up to a rate to be fixed by Government which is 6 per cent, at 
present. In some funds a provisional rate of interest is allowed to 
the employees in the first instance and the difference between the 
interest actually earned by the fund and the provisional rate so 
allowed is distributed between the employees on a basis which has 
some regard to the length of service of the employees. In such 
cases, the interest credited to the individual accounts should be 
■exempted in so far as the average interest earned by the fund as a 
whole does not exceed the prescribed rate of interest. 

(ii) Interest on sums credited to an employee’s account in a re- 
cognised Provident Fund, which sums represent his share_ of the 
appreciation in the value of the securities held by the Bund, is to be 
•regarded as interest within the meaning of sections 58- A (/) and 
58-C (Did). 


29. Interpretation of "salary” in relation to recognised pro- 
vident funds. [Section 68-F (I)].— That the expression salary 
as used in Chapter IX-A of the Act does not embrace eyerythmg 
taxable under the head “salaries” in accordance with fpo-se^on 
(D of section 7, is obvious from clause (b) of sub-section (i) oi 
section 58-C read with clause (b) of section 58-D. For the 
Chapter IX-A, “salary” includes so, much only of 
remuneration as is of a specific monetary amount and s payable 
periodically. It includes “salary”^ (in the 

which that expression embraces wages ) which , A 

any category of employees other than those exclude 

of section 5S-A. 
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30. of r< -'oOhtM'ti Jir>-vui,-ii( fuhj^. (Srriiu:, 

and —*'i) Th'' .u-<-.aui 5 > uf h *1 int>vi*{<'!u :un<i' u** to U- 

m.unt'iiiUHl in tin* fotni nrc rniv<i in tiif In-iiui Iin-nnu'-t i.\ < Pi-i- 
vident Fund> IF'Hoi) iC’i'iUiMl Bond <n B>'v«'iu!t’» Uni*'-. It ,» 
concern hc.'^ ^ever.il In.mclie*, the .munit <)t tl'.e iH''vidfnt 

funds a<'count--> should bo i-eut In' tli-’ <*!niiioyt’r to oil Income-: . : 
Otiicers who are re ■pui'-iide lor a ••-• m )-.: the' ''mnloyef •. 

U!> rh‘- u-eoun;-- to he in .de umh i tie- -.on- <'1 a-. J 

must "how in rc-'j'i'ct of every einjiluyte th-‘ n mt’.eul »re ,i.ven :n 
rule S of t!u‘ Indian Iii'Njme-tjx 'Pjovihe-nt I'nivI Beh.-t ^<’->11:11! 
Board of Uevenue) Ruh-e. 


eoiniuu into force oS tl.e 
liel) Aei. W'd'J. to th.r i’ 
been ^iJinu'ted into m n 
aS"e"=inu' tile nioht- <<i 

4 

llS'K Oj'ei .le" wr-h Ii-U'l I'lice to 

ing into force of the 1’ 
whenevtT iht' conditiutu^ 
condition"* nece'"ary to 
of the employer : — 

(u) that lie main 

his cmnloveej, 

(b) that lie has not iran-'ferri-d the Fund or relevint port. on 
thereof, 

(c! that, he tr.uirffer.s the Fhind or rchn.mt pso'tion. 

The Use of the perfect tense in the deiiniiion of condition ‘bi anti 
of the present ten."e in the detinitiun of eou'Htion up -^liow., that 
the.se conditions cannot he sati.sfied by any employer who, haviny 
already transferred the Fund or relevant portion bi'fore the Brovi- 
dent Funds Relief Act came into force, was not when the Act came 
into force in the position of not haviujf Irau.sierred it, and wa-; 
therefore not in a position to transfer it. 

(u) It must not be overlooked that v.’hile an employer who lu:: 
effected a transfer before the coming into force of the Provident 
Funds Relief Act will not suffer the loss resulting from the opera- 
. tion of sub-section (I) of section 58-Iv, he will as a corollary not 
enjoy the benefit resulting from the operation of sub-seciion id) 
of that section. 
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iiii) Employers’ subscriptions to an imreeogui.-3ud provident fund 
may be treated as business expenses if the conditions laid down in 
paragraph 64 are satisfied. Lump transfers of accumulated sub- 
scriptions, with or without interest thereon, made after the Provi- 
dent Funds Relief Act, 1929, came into force, are governed by 
section 08-K which is specifically made applicable to unrecognised- 
as well as to recognised funds.; 
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omce is noce.-.-'.'.i'V lur t'ne proper porforinancc ot his 
duties, he will be liable to the lax on the value of hm 
rent-free cruarters. >inoe lie would in any ease have 
iiad to provide hitiHelf with a residence, and the per- 
quisite doe? not therefore ineet expen-e? wholly in- 
curred in the performance of tiio duties of ;in uliieu or 
employment of proiit. 

U)i A linn in t.’aleutt.i inalce? a. juMctiee of providing' it? 
employe? with rent-free ipiarier?, and hou^e•’ .-oine of 
its employes in its bu-'^iness premise-^ as resident 
elerl:?. The employes of the firm, including the re^i- 
denr clerks, will, as in the previous case, lie li.ible m 
income-tax on the value of their rent-free quarters- 

te) A Government oftice has its headquarters in nomh.sy, 
bur proceeds for some months in the year elsewhere, 
and gr.ints its niinisteri.".! establishment Imuse-rent 
allow.tnees or rent-free (piariers in the [d.ice to whieli 
it proceeds with the speeific object of proviiling for the 
maintenance of .i second and, from the point of view 
of the. grantees, unnecessary residence in (jrder that 
they may perform iheii’ duties there. 'I’he allowance 
or the value of rent-free quarters will he cxeiiqit from 
income-tax. 

iiv) In all cases where rent-free hon-es form part of the jier- 
quisites of an employe, the ea‘<h value of such a house to the occupier 
need not ordinarily be deemed to be more than JO per cent, of 
the salary of the employe. Where an emjiloye is purvided with 
rent-free furnished quarters, no attempt should be made to split 
the value of this peiapiisite into its eompuuent elemems, i.c. , rent- 
free quarters and reni-lVee urufiture. The maximum of 10 pt-r cent, 
of salary should be applied to tlie perquisite as a whole. 

(d) Such perquisites as (for example'), lilVm, domestic services or 
the value of passages by rail or steamer provided by employer.? free of 
charge for their employees are not taxable because they are not 
convertible into money and there is no special provision in the Act 
■in regard to them as there is in regard to rent-free quarters, but 
passage money paid in India by an employer to his employ^ to 
enable him to go on leave is liable to tax. If, however, passage 
money is remitted by the employer to the United Kingdom or a 
Colony and paid there to an employd on leave in such country, it 
should be regarded as a leave allowance covered by the exemption 
(22) in paragraph 17. 

ivi) The “Delhi moving allowance” and “Delhi Camp allow- 
o-nr-p” whieb is cranted to the members of the office establishments - 
Pages 173 to 174 — 

Delete the first sentence in sub-paragraph (vi) of paragraph 33. 

(Correction List No. 2.) 

ojiiiia, .-ijiuvvttjjoc.-) 
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thereof fall under example (o) above and are exempt from the pay- 
menn ot income-tax. Special allowances granted soleh' to me*efc 
the higher cost of living in a station such as Compensatory local 

I'Ll 1 > OX han^e compensation allowance are- 

liable to the payment of tax. 

(vii) Rewards granted to officials for passing compulsory examin- 
ations must be distingiiished from grants made to assist candidates 
to meet the expenses of preparing for such examinations. Such 
tuition grants fall under section 4 (3) (vi) of the Indian Income-tax 
Act (ivl of 19c2) and are not liable to tax even if they are only 
paid to successful candidates. For example sums of Es. 1-50 and 
Es. 200 paid to military officers who have passed the Urdu quali- 
fying and Preliminar}' Urdu examinations respectively are tuition 
grants — not rewards — and are therefore not liable to income-tax 
(see also par-agraph 3Q). 

iviii) in ’addition to classes or portions of “Salaries” drawn by 
officers and other ranks of the Army in India (British and Indian) 
mentioned in p-ai-agi’aphs 17 and 22. the following allowauce.s are- 
not liable to income-tax : — 

Messing allowance ; 

Syce allowance ; 

Forage allowance ; 

Detention allowance ; 

Meal money; 

Quarterly kit and clothing allowance ; 

Outfit allowance ; 

Tentage allowance whether separate or included in pay ; 

Horse allowance; 

Travelling and conveyance allots ances; and 

Any capital sum received in conmutaiion of the whole or a 
portion of a pension or in nature of^ consolidateu 
compensation for death or injuries or in payment ot 
anv Insurance Policv or as the accumulated balance 
at ‘the credit of a subscriber to any such Provident 
Fund. 

(ix) The emoluments drawn by the officers and other ranks of 
the Army which are liable to income-tax are . 

1 Eemmental Pav. Command or charge allowances. Sea '• 
°Pav. P. S. C. Pay and Separation allowance. 

2. Ordnance Pay. 

S. Corps or Engineer Pay, Batta or field allowance. 

4. Lodging allowance. 

5. Talue of rent-free qiu.rtevs 'offi.ei-'. 
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G. Sen ice or proficiency pay. 

7. Extra duty pay. 

8. Gratuities under Pay and Allowance Regulations, para- 

graph 137 (I). 

9. Annuities under Pay and allowance Regulations, para- 

graph 137 (IE. 

10. Bounty money. 

11. Pension drawn in conjunction with pay. 

12. Separation allowance, 

13. Furniture allowance. 

14. Pensions (except wound or disability) paid in India to 

British and Indian officers and men, their widows, 
children and dependants. 

15. Half-yearly gratuity paid to temporary nursing sisters. 

(cc) The Marriage allowance is not taxable if paid to the wife of a 
soldier unless the total meome of the wife including the allowance 
exceeds the minimum taxable hmit. Similarly, Maternity benefit 
is liable only if the total income of the soldier’s wife including the 
benefit exceeds the minimum taxable limit. 

ixi) The “handling charges’’ granted to Station Masters are not 
hable to income-tax since they are intended solely to cover, certain 
expenses that the Station Masters have to incur as such. 

(xii) As regards the liability of language rewards and examina- 
tion fees, see paragraph 36. 

, 34 , Casual gains [Section 4 (3) (oii).] — (i) In order to obtain 

exemption under this sub-section, receipts must comply with two 
conditions, viz., : — 

(1) they must not be the proceeds of a profession, vocation 

or occupation, or arise from business, that is from 
‘any adventure or concern in the nature of trade, 
commerce or manufacture’ [See section 2 (4)] ; and ' 

(2) they must be of a casual and non-recurring nature. ' 

(ii) Botlr these conditions must be fulfilled. It is important to 
note that receipts may be isolated and yet may not be of a casual and 
non-recurring nature^ [See ruling in the High Court of Judicature 
at Allahabad in the case of Chuni Lai Kalyan Das versus Crown (!,' 
Srinivasan Tax cases, page 421)]. The following are illustrations 
of the effect of the provisions of section 4 (3) (vii ) — 

(1) A purchases a house with a view to re-selling it at a 
profit. His profits from the transaction are liable to 
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^ F • (?) above and are exempt from the pay^ 

Fh . Special allowances granted solely to meet 

the higher cost of living in a station such as Compensatory local 
allowances and the Cutch exchange compensation allowance are 
liable to the payment of tax. 

^ (.Oil) Eewaids gi anted to officials for passing' compulsory examin- 
ations must be distinguished from grants made to assist candidates- 
to meet the expenses of preparing for such examinations. Such 
tuition grants fall under section 4 (5) (vi) of the Indian Income-tax 
Act (.XI of 19t‘3) and are not liable to tax even if they are only 
paid' to successful candidates. For example sums of Es. 150 and 
Es. 200 paid to military officers who have passed the Urdu quali- 
fying and Preliminary Urdu examinations respectively are tuition 
gi"ants — not rewards — and are therefore not liable to income-tax 
(see also paragi'aph 86). 


(nm) In 'addition to classes or portions of "Salaries” drawn by 
officers and other ranks of the Aimy in India (British and Indian)' 
mentioned in paragraphs 17 and 22. the following allowances are- 
not liable to income-tax : — 


Messing allowance ; 
Syce allo'^vance; 
Forage allowance; 
Detention allowance; 


Meal money; 

Quarterly kit and clothing allowance ; 

Outfit allowance; 

Tentage allowance whether separate or included in pay ; 


Horse allowance; 

Travelling and conveyance allowances ; and 

Any capital sum received in commutatioa of the whole or a 
portion of a pension or in nature of_ consolidated 
compensation for death or iniuries or m payment ot 
any Insurance Policy or as the accumulated ba an 
at the credit of a subscriber to any such Provident 

Fund. 

iix) The emoluments drawn by the officers and other ran 'a o 
the Army which are liable to income-tax are 

1 Eeffimental Pay, Command or charge allowances, a - 
°Pay, P. S. C. Pay and Separation allowance. 


2. Ordnance Pay. 

3. Corps or Engineer Pay, Batta or field allowance. 

4. Lodging allowance. 

5. Value of rent-free quarters (officers). 
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G. Seniee ol* proficiency pay. 

7. Extra duty pay. 

8. Gratuities under Pay and Allowance Regulations, para- 

graph 137 (I). 

9. Annuities under Pay and allowance Regulations, para- 

graph 137 (II). 

10. Bounty money. 

11. Pension drawn in conjunction with pay. 

P2. Separation allowance. 

13. Furniture allowance. 

14. Pensions (except wound or disability) paid in India to 

British and Indian officers and men, their widows, 

children and dependants. 

15. Half-yearly gratuity paid to temporary nursing sisters. 

(ai) The Marriage allowance is not taxable if paid to the wife of a 
soldier unless the total income of the wife including the allowance 
exceeds the minimum taxable limit. Similarly, Maternity benefit 
is liable only if the total income of the soldier’s wife including the 
benefit exceeds the minimum taxable limit. 

(xi) The “handling charges” granted to Station Masters are not 
hable to income-tax since they are intended solely to cover certain 
expenses that the Station Masters have to incur as such. 

(xii) As regards the liability of language rewards and examina- 
tion fees, see paragraph 36. 

34. Casual gains [Section 4 (3) (oii).] — (i) In order to obtain 
exemption under this sub-section, receipts must comply with two 
conditions, vi^., : — 

(1) they must not be the proceeds of a profession, vocation 

or occupation, or arise from business, that is from 
‘any adventure or concern in the nature of trade, 
commerce or manufacture’ [See section 2 (4)] ; and ' 

(2) they must be of a casual and non-recurring nature. 

iii) Botli these conditions must be fulfilled. It is important to 
note that receipts may be isolated and yet may not be of a casual and 
non-recurring nature, [See ruling in the High Court of Judicature 
at Allahabad in the case of Chuni Lai Kalyan Las versus Crowm (1 ' 
Srinivasan Tax cases, page 421)]. The following are illustrations 
of the effect of the provisions of section 4 (3) (vii ) — 

(1) A purchases a house with a view to re-selling it at a 
profit. His profits from the transaction are liable to 
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power of appontment and dismissal of xVssistanl Commissioners and 
Incorae-tas. Olficers is under section o fd-) “su!)ject to the control of 
the Governor General in Council”, but the Governor General in 
Council exercises this control through the local Government under 
the provisions of the following order 

“The Governor General in Council desires to utilise the agency 
of the Governor in Council of each Governor’s province in the 
following matters only in relation to income-tax, — 

(i) the appointment by a Commissioner of Income-tax of 
any person to the substantive post of Assistant Com- 
missioner of Income-tax or Income-tax Officer shall 
be subject to the previous approval of the Governor in 
Council. 

(b) Por the promotion of an Income-tax Officer or appointment 
of an officer of a Provincial Civil Service to the post of xVssistant 
Commissioner of Income-tax, the Commissioner of Income-tax 
should consult the Local Government and submit his nomination (of 
the Officer approved by the Local Government) to the Public Service 
Commission through the Central Board of ilevenue. 

(it) Any Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax or Income- 
tax Officer who has been dismissed or removed from 
office or whose increment of pay has been withheld by 
the Commissioner of Income-tax shall have a right of 
' appeal to the Governor General in Council. 

(c) While as regards the appointment of such officials the Com- 
.missioner is subject to the control of the Local Government, he has 
full power to specify the functions to be performed by each official 
and the areas, persons and classes of income in respect of which 
these functions may be exercised. He may appoint one or more 
Income-tax Officers or Assistant Commissioners for the same area 
and' allocate the work to be done by them in such manner as he 
thinks fit. 

The specific powers conferred upon him in regard to income-tax 
assessments are specified in sections 28 (1), 32, 33, 37, 54 (^) 

second Proviso, 64 (5) and 66 of the Act. In particular he is vested 
with power under section 33 to review any orders passed by any 
income-tax official, and he alone may, under section 66 of the Act, 
state cases for the opinion of a High Court. 

(Ui) The functions of Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax 
are mainly appellate, but they also exercise supervision over the work 
of the Income-tax Officers. The particular powers conferred on 
them by the Act are set out in sections 28 (I), 30 (2), 31 37 38 
39, 42 (2) and 53. , » - - 
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(w) ia) Income-tax Officers are the assessors. While Section 64 
f the Act specifies the particular Income-tax Officers by whom 

f ^^at assessments^shall be 

made m the case of a business by the Income-tax Officer of the area 
where the prmcipal place of business is situated, and in all other 
cases by the .^ncome-tax Officer of the Area in which the assessee re- 
sides, sub-section (4) of that section prowdes that every Income-tax 
Officer shall have all the powers conferred by or under the Act on 
an Income-tax Officer in respect of any income, profits or gains 
accruing or arising or received within the area for which be is 
appointed. This particular provision was inserted mainly in order 
to permit of enquiries being made into the profits of a branch busi- 
ness by the Income-tax Officer of the place in which the branch is 
situated and in order to enable every Income-tax Officer to make 
enquiries regarding all income, profits and gains arising or accruing 
within the area to which he is posted, even though the assessment 
in respect of the particular income, profits or gains may mot be 
made by him. Income-tax Commissioner should therefore secure 
by issuing instructions or otherwise that there is no overlapping in 
this matter and that the same person is not assessed to income-tax 
by more than one Income-tax Officer but should at the same time 
secure that all Income-tax Officers shall give the utmost assistance 
to the assessing Income-tax Officer in regard to any property, in- 
come, profits or gains within their respective areas which are liable 
to assessment elsewhere. 


(b) While it is intended that the work of making assessments, of 
hearing appeals and of passing orders in review shall ultimately 
be carried out by separate officials known as the Income-tax Officer, 
the Assistant Commissioner and the Commissioner, as a complete 
whole time staff for income-tax work has not yet been appointed 
in some of the provinces, section 5 (4) makes provision for the 
continuance, until such whole time staff is engaged, of the existing 
system under which individual officers exercise the powers of an 
assessing authority in respect of particular classes of incorne and 
of an appellate authority in respect of others, while the reviewing 
authority is in certain cases also the appellate authority. 


(c) While the income-tax staff will as a rule be appointed in pro- 
vincial cadres, there are certain classes of cases for which it may be 
advisable that assessments should be inade bv an all-India rta/r. 
Such, for example, are the ca.ses of military officers and of officers 
of other departments serving directly under the Govern men r of 
India who are liable to transfer from one province to another ; and 
there may be other cases such as the assessment of 
nanies which at any time it may be cons.demd adw..able sl^ d Im 
dealt with by a special officer for the whole of Tndi.i._ Snl c 
tion (5) of this section has been inserted to make provi.sion for the 
appointment of special officers in such cases. 
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Persons. 


European employes 
of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company, 
India Limited, and 
the Indian Leaf 
Tobacco Develop- 
ment Company 
Limited, in the 
provinces of 

Bombay, Madras, 
United Provinces, 
Punjab, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam. 
European employes 
of the Tobacco 
Manu facturers 
(India) Limited, 
and the_ Printers 
(India) Limited, in 
the provinces of 
Bombay, Madras, 
United Provinces, 
Pimjab, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam. 
Employes of The 
“ Statesman Limited” 
stationed at Lahore 
and Delhi. 
Pensioners residing 
outside Bengal who 
are under the Audit 
of the Accountant 
General, Bengal. 

[Employes of the 
Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. 


Employes of the 
East Indian Rail- 
way. 

Government ser- 
vants serving out- 
side Bengal who 
are under the audit 
of the Deputy Ac- 
countant General, 
Central Revenues, 
Calcutta. 


Officer appointed to perform the functions of — 


Income-tax. 

Officer. 

3 

Assistant 
Commissioner of 
Income-tax. 

4 

Commissioner of 
Income-tax. 

5 

Income-tax Offi- 

Assistant Com- 

Commissioner of 

cer, Calcutta, 

missioner of 

Income-tax, 

District UIA. 

I nc om e-t a x, 
Headquarte r s 
(at Calcutta). 

Bengal. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Income-tax Offi- 
cer, Central 

Salaries Circle, 
Calcutta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Income-tax Offi- 

Assistant Com- 

Do. 

cer. Railways 
and Miscella- 

missioner of 
I n CO m e-tax. 

• 

neous Salaries 
Circle, Calcutta 

Calcutta. 


Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
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Persons. 


Officer appointed to perform the functions of — 


Assistant 

Income-tax. Commissioner of Commissioner of 

Officer. Income-tax. Income-tax. 


12 Military employes Income-tax Offi- 
nnder the audit of cor. Railways 

the Controller of and Miscella- 

Army Factory Ac- neous Salaries 

counts, Calcutta, Circle, Calcutta- 
who are serving 
outside Bengal or 
whose pension is 
disbursed by the 
said officer. 

12A Pensioners and per- Do. 
sons employed in 
Army Factories 
whose pensions and 
salaries are pay- 

Army Estimates 
through the Con- 
troller of Military 
Accounts, Eastern 
Command, Meerut 
and Lucknow Dis- 
tricts, Meerut, 
who reside in 
Bengal. 

13 Officers of the Income-tax Offi- 
Women’s Medical cor, Simla. 
Service and of 
the Junior 
Branch of the 
same. 


Assistant Com- 
missioner of 
Inc o m e-t a x, 
Calcutta. 


Military employes 
stationed in Sind 
who are under the 
audit of the Con- 
troller of Military, 
Accounts, R. A. 
F., Ambala. 


Income-tax Offi- 
cer, Ambala. 


Commissioner of 
Inco m e-t a x, 
Bengal. 


Assistant Com- 
missioner of 
Income-tax, 
Delhi. 


Assistant Com- 
missioner of 
Income-tax, 
Eastern Divi- 
sion, Punjab, 


Commissioner of 
Inc ome -tax, 
Punjab. 


,3 , 


Employes of the 
Madras and South- 
ern Mahratta Rail- 
way except those 
under the audit of 
the Audit Officer, 
Railway Collieries, 
Calcutta. 


Income-tax Offi- 
cer, 4th Circle, 
Madras. 


Assistant Com- 
missioner ofl 
Incom e-t ax, 
Eastern Range, 
Madras. 


Commissioner of 
Income-tax, 
Madras. 
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Officer appointed to perform the functi 


Puje 1S2— ~ - 

For serial No. 16 subatitute the followins : — 

O 

“ 10 All Govonmiont servants I n c o m e-tax Assistant Com- 


undor the audit of the 
Accountant General, 
Jladnis, 


Officer, 5th 
Circle, Madras. 


missioner of 
Income-tax, 
Eastern Range, 
Madras. 


ons of- 


Commissioner of 

Income-tax 

Madras. 


.All Government servants 
who a'O under the audit 
of the Deputy Aocoimt- 
an* General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Madras, but 
do not reside in Burma 
or the .‘Vndaman Islands. 

Burma or the .Anda-I 
man Islands. 1 


Income-tax 
Officer. 6th 
Circle, Madras. 


17 .Military employes 
under the audit of 
the Controller of 
ililitary .Accounts, 
Poona and South- 
ern Command, 
Poona. 

13 Government servant- 
under the audit of 
the Accountant- 
General, Central 
Revenues (o.xoluding 
Government ser- 
vants in the Indian 
, -Audit and -Accounts 

Service attached to 
Rdilwaj' and Postal 
Audit Offices and 
Currency Offices, 
Rangoon and 
Madras), the Mili- 
tary Accountant- 
General. the Deputi' 
-Accountant Gene- 
ral, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Delhi, or 
the -Audit Officer, 
Indian Stores De- 
partment, and Go- 
vernment servants 
, resident in the -An- 
damans who are 
subject to the audit 
of the Deputy Ac- 
countant General, 
Posts and Tele- 
graphs, MadrtiS, 


Income-tax Offi- j Assistant Com- 


cer, Poona Dis- 
trict. 


Income-tax Offi- 
cer, Salary 
Circle, Delhi. 


missioner of 
Income-tax 
Central Divi- 
sion, Poona. 


Assist ant C om - 
missioner of 
Income-tax, 
Delhi. 


(Correction List Xo. 2.) 


Commissioner of 
Income-tax, 
Bombay. 


Commissioner of 
I n c o m e-t ax, 
Punjab. 
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d 


Officer appointed to perform the functions of — 

Serial N 

Persons. 

Income-tax 

1 Officer. 

Assistant | 

Commissioner of 
Income-tax. 

Commissioner of 
Income-tax. 

1 1 


3 

4 

5 

19 

Persons (not being 
ea.’-enemj'' nationals) 

Income-tax Offi- 
cer, Salary 

d 1-^ — 

Assistant Com- 
missioner of 

T ^ 4- O V 

Commissioner of 
I n. G o me-t a x, 


, 183 — 


After serial NOi 19-A insi^ri the following : 

i Pensioners ■who draw their Do, • 

pensions from the Hyder- 
abad (Deccan) Treasury 
and are under the audit of 
the Accountant General, 

Central Revenues. 


Do. 


» 


(Correction L ist No» 2.) 


aUUlO 01 tllO 

troller of Military 
Accounts and Pen- 
sions, Lahore. 

20 Employes of the 

North Western 
Railway except 
' those under the 
audit of the Audit 
Officer, Railway 
Collieries, Calcutta. 

21 Employes of the 

Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India 
Railway and the 
Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway ex- 
cept those under 
the audit of the Au- 
dit Officer, Railway 
Collieries, Calcutta. 


22 Government ser- 

vants under the 
audi t of the Deputy 
Accountant-Gene- 
ral, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Nag- 
pur. 

23 Employes of the 

Eastern Bengal 
Railway. 


Income-tax Offi- 
cer, Railway 
Salary Circle, 
Lahore. 


Income-tax Offi- 
cer, Salary 
Branch, Bom- 
bay City. 


Income-tax Offi- 
cer, S alary 
Circle, Nagpur. 


Income-tax Offi- 
cer, Railway 
and Miscella- 
neous Salaries 
Circle; Calcutta, 


Assistant • Com- 
missioner of 
Income-tax,; 
Lahore. 


Assistant Com- 
missioner of 
Inc om e-tax, 
B. Division, 
Bombay City. 


Assistant Com- 
missioner of 
I n c o me-tax 
Southern 
Charge, Nag- 
piir. 

Assistant Com- 
missi oner of 
I n c om e-t ax, 
Calcutta. 


Do. 


Commissioner of 
Income-tax, 
Bombay. 


Commissioner of 
Inc ome-t ax. 
Central and 

United Pro- 

vinces. 


Commissioner of 
Inc ome-t ax, 
Bengal. 
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Page ISI — 


Orticcr appointed to perform the functions of — 



-*-1 — •f'-^U/vnnnor 



Serial No. 


185 


Schedule — contd. 


28 


29 


30 


Persons. 


Employees of th 
Church Missionary 
Society, Church of 
England Zenana 
Missionary Society, 
and Church and 
Mission Central 
Council , of the 
Church Missionary 
Society residing in 
the Punjab, Norih 
West Frontier Pro- 
vinces, Baluchistan 

and Sind. 

Employes of all Rail- 
way Collieries who 
are under the audit 
of the Audit Officer, 
Railway Collieries, 
Calcutta. 

All employes in the 
Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department 
under the Audit of 
the two Deputy 
Aceountants-Gene- 
ral. Posts and Tele, 
graphs (Postal and 
Telegraph Branches) 
Calcutta. 

Employes of the 
India GeneralNavi- 
gation and Railway 
Company, Ltd., and 
River Steam Navi- 
gation Company, 
Ltd. working in 
Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and Assam, 
except those wh i 
carry on business in 
addition. 

Employes of W. T. 
Henley’s Telegraph 
Works Company 
Limited stationed 
at Bombay, 
Karachi, Lahore. 
Delhi and Madras. 


Officer appointed to perform the functions of — 


Income-tax 

Officer. 


I n c o me -tax 
Officer, Lahore. 


Income-tax Offi- 
cer, Railways 
and Miscella- 
neous Salaries 
Circle, Calcutta, 


Do. 


Income-tax Offi- 
cer, District V - 
A, Calcutta, 


Dq^ 


Assistant 
Commissioner of 
Income-tax. 


Assistant Com- 
missioner of 
I n c o m e-t ax 
Lahore. 


Assistant Com- 
missioner of 
Inc om e-t ax, 
Calcutta. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do, 


Commissioner of 
Income-tax. 


Commissioner of 
Inc om e-t ax, 
Punjab. 


Commissioner of 
Inc om e-t ax, 
Bengal. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
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■ ■ W lan-ua-c examiruitions arc not taxable 

top.-^ tl c .;Na.n.Matioi,. Wh<-fe they are taxable, they are tax- 
i'a'ra-.'raj,?,' ;{!jj ' tleducted at source. (See also 

'.a I l/ofiorana or teorf paid to Government servants by local bodies 
oi piu.iu. p.-ivuns eoinpanie.s etc., for professional work, the whole 
ot V. iK'h are in ij,c /ir.-,r instance credited to Government, after 
v-hieh the wliole or part i.s drawn under projier sanction by the 
Guvernnieni servant conc<>rned on a bill, should be taxed as salary 
by (leduetion at .-oiirco. 'I’liey are obviously fees, commissions, or 
penpn.atcs received in addition to salary and paid by or on behalf 
of (iDVcrnment [.section 7 

{.n.i For olas.ses or portions of "salaries” which are entirely 
exempt irum tax, see paragraph 17. 

{.m) Income under tins head is included in the income of the 
year in v.diich it i.s received irrespective of the period in respect oi 
which it. was earned, with the e.xception that where an officer of 
Guvcrnnient or any other employee takes an advance of pay, the tax 
is not chargeable on the advance, but the tax is charged on the full 
salary of the month in which the advance is recovered by deductions 
‘without any regard to the deduction. In cases where the payment of 
an a^.se.s.see's .salary in advance or in arrears makes his income 
iis.iessahle at a rate higher than that at which it would otherwise 
have hcen assessed, he may be granted relief under section 60 (3). 

(:viii) A portion of a salary withheld under the orders of a Com-t 
is liable to tax. 


37. Salaries paid in India but outside British India. [Section 
7 (;.0-J — (0 See paragraph 1. This sub-section makes chargeable, 
under this head, salaries paid from Indian revenues to Govern- 
ment emploj'cs in any part of India and salaries paid by a local 
authority establisiied in exercise of the powers of the Governor 
General in Council. All servants of Government or of such local 
authorities are, therefore, liable to pay tax on their salaries if they 
arc employed in any part of India and irrespective of their 
nationality. 


Hi) The words "or any servant of His Majesty” in this sub-sec- 
tion were in.serted in the Act of 1918, so a.s to bring all servants 
of tl'.e Crown, whether Fritish subjects or not within the purview 
of this sub-section, on the g'rouud that it seemed unnecessary to 
crive to persons who were not British subjects specially favourable 
treatment which was not accorded to British subjects. 

ini) The pay of officers whose services have been lent to, and 
whose salaries are paid by, Indian States are not chargeable to m- 
come-tax under this section unless they are drawn or receive^! m 
British India; but the leave allowance and pensions of such officers 
are chargeable to income-tax unless covered by any of the exemp- 
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cious m paragraph 17. The Goveruaieut ol India recover coiitribu- 
tions at fixed rates from the Indian States to meet the cost of leave 
allowances and pensions of olfieers in foreign service and make 
themselves responsible for paying the leave allowances and pensions 
of their employes earned in foreign service. The portion of salaries 
of Government ofiicers serving in Indian States, which is paid in 
the first instance h\ the Government of India but is subsequently 
recovered from the State concerned, is not liable to income-tax. 

38. Salaries, etc., paid outside India . — (t) Under exemptions 
Nos. -lO-'Il & 21 quoted in paragraph IT, leave allowances or salaries 
paid in the United Kingdom to, or drawn from any Colonial 
treasmy by, officers of Government on leave or duty in the United 
Kingdom or in a Colony and the pensions of officers of Government 
residing out of India, which are paid in the United Kingdom or 
are drawn from any Colonial treasury, are exempt from tax. 
Similarly under exemptions 22 and 26 leave salaries or leave allow- 
ances paid in the United Kingdom or in a Colony to officers of local 
authorities or to employes of companies or of private employers on 
leave in the United Kingdom or in a Colony and pensions paid in 
the United Kingdom or in a Colony to officers of local authorities, 
or to employes of companies or of private employers, provided such 
officers or employes are residing out of India, are exempt from 
tax. Vacation salaries paid in the United Kingdom or in a Colony 
to Judges of High Courts or of Chief Courts, to Judicial Commis- 
sioners or to other officers of Government when on vacation therein 
are also exempt from tax — vide exemption No. 23 in paragraph 17. 

(ii) Pay and allowances drawn by officers from the Indian 
revenues which are earned by them by service outside India are not 
liable to the tax unless they are drawn or received in India. 

39. Interest on securities. {Section 8.) — (i) As regards sterling 
securities, see paragraph 16. 

Hi) In computing the income from interest on securities an 
allowance 'should be made of any commission deducted by a banker 
for realising such interest on behalf of the assessee. 

{Hi) The interest chargeable under the section is the interest only 
on securities of the Government of India or of a local Government 
or on debentures or other securities for money issued by or on 
behalf of a local authority or company. It does not include the 
interest on debentures issued by firms, associations, clubs, or indi- 
viduals the interest on which is chargeable under section 10 or 12. 

{iv) With reference to the second proviso the Government of 
India War Bonds, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1928, 5 per 
cent, loan 1945-55, Pive-year 6 per cent. Bonds, 1926, Five-year 6 
per cent. Bonds, 1927, Ten-year 6 per cent. Bonds, 1930. Ten-year 
6 per cent. Bonds, 1931, Ten-year 6 per cent. Bonds, 1932, and Ten- 
year 5 per cent. Bonds, 1933, have been issued income-tax free. 

{v) The third proviso to this section prescribes that where a Local 
Government issues a security as incorae'-tax free, the income-tax 
on the interest thereon shall be payable by that Local Government 
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p. 


So fa 


r aa icive-hior~ are coricemed, therefore. 


seeunties fstued 


section 16 (I; of the Act in dktecmining the total fncoae 


nto account under 


or tns 


tax on hia other incorne._ It should be included in the tot'al'incoae 
of the tear m which it Is paid. The .=arne remarks appiv to G-ov- 
ernrnent secuntie.-; purcha.sed through the Post OfSce'atid in 
the custody r/ the Accountant-General, Po-sts and Tefegrapks 
paragraph Super-tax is, hot'/e^er. payable by the recipient 

iii re.~pect of .such interest, since, under .zectioa dS of the Act” the 
provi.so.s to thi.s section do not a.p£>]y to .super-tax, 

hij Foe interest on other seearltie-, v/hich are entirely exempt 
from tax, see paragraphs 17 flO;, /'ll] and fST;, ^ " 

hiY} For intere.st on .securities held by Provident Funds, etc., 
see paragraph S2. 

hiii) The interest on securkie.s held by a Co-operative Society 
is liable to income-tax hsee paragraph 18;. 

(icc) Where a bank or other concern engaged in husiness similar 
to that of a Bank receives deposits of leans in the course of ins busi- 
ne.s.s and inve.sts the money so borrotved as occ&sion arises, it should 
he allowed in computing its liability to income-tax to set oS the en- 
tire interest on -.such borrowings against its entire income liable to 
tax. 2s'o attempt should be made, for example, to allocate a- pro- 
portion of the borrowed money to investment.s in tax-free securities 
and to .set off the interest of such proportion again.st the tax-free 
securitie.s instead of again.st the taxable income. 

(x) But fas an exception to the foregoing; In the rare cases in 
which there is definite proof Cnot a mere inference; that a certain 
.sum wa.s specially borrowed by a Bank or similar concern for the 
purpose of investment in tax-free securities and has been so invested, 
the interest on the money so borrowed .should be set olf against 
the interest on the tax-free securities and not again.st the income 
liable to income-tax, 

(xi) Assessees other than Bsnk.s or similar concerns may .set oir 
intere.st on money borrowed specifically for investment in taxs-ble 
securities or .share.s, and .so invested against their income liable to 
tax taken as a whole, and not merely against the intere.st on .such 
securitie.s or the dividends on such .sbare.s. In all .such ca.-:e5 tne-r^ 


They cannot be allowed to set otr again-t meir innuu..- 

interest on money borrowed for investment in tax-iree .secuntie.-, 

and .so inve.sted. 

fxii) Income-tax fbot not .super-tax) in re.spect of income cbm 
able under thi.= L^ad i.s deducted at the .source [Section 18 
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10. Property. {Section The tux is puyablo uuaer this 

bead in respect of property consisting of any building or lands appur- 
tenant to a building by the owner of such property. X/unds not 
attached to a building are not chargeable under this section. The 
income derived from vacant lauds let out in urban areas for the 
purpose, c.(/., of storing materials is chargeable to the tax under 
section id. 

{ii) Buildings or lauds occupied by the owner thereof for the pur- 
poses of his own business are not liable to the tax under this head. 
This particular provision was inserted in order to avoid the un- 
necessary complications in previous Acts under which the annual 
value of such property was liable to the tax under this head and a 
corresponding deduction was allowed to the owner under the head, 
“business” (Section 10). 

{Hi) It is to be noted that it is only the owner who is liable to pay 
tax under this head. Where a person derives an income from hou.‘-’C 
property which he holds on lease, such income is chargeable under 
section 12 — “other sources”. 

11* Property — Definition of annual value. iSectioii y(5).] — 
The tax is, under the head ‘'property”, chargeable in respect not 
of any actual rental or cash received, but of the “bond file annual 
value”. The bond fdc annual value of a building is the full- 
market value at which the building could be let from yea.>* to year 
irrespective of any charges by way of municipal rates or taxes tliere- 
on. It therefore difl’ers from the actual annual rent payable on a 
long term lease or the actual rent payable on a yearly lease under 
a privileged rental or with tenant’s liability to pay owner’s rates 
or taxes, only limitation on talcing the full market value is 
that in cases where the property is in the occupation of the owner 
for the purposes of his own residence the “annual value” is re- 
stricted to a maximum of 10 per cent, of the “total income” of the 
owner. The phrase “total income” in this definition has the 
meaning given to it in section 2 (15) of the Act, viz., income, jn-o- 
fits and gains of such owner from all sources to which the Act 
applies and, therefore, does not include income derived from any of 
the sources specified in section 4 (3) of the Act, fsuch as, for 
example, “agricultural income”), which are exempt from the ’tax. 

42. Deductions allowed in respect of property. — (f) Ifc is to be- 
particularly noted that, as stated in paragraph 69, no deductions aiv- 
- permissible on account of any municipal or local rates or taxes in 
respect of property. Nor can any allowance be made for brokerage- 
for raising loans on mortgages and legal charges relating therein- 
since such charges are in the nature of capital charges. The only 
deductions from the annual value permissible are those speci- 
fied in section 9 (1). 

{ii} Where an assessee is the owner of several items of property 
within the meaning of section 9 12), the allowance admissible under 

X 
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V 'I'u'rfi’u/nf reference to the annual 

vaa.atiou of the property taken as a whole and not item by item. 

enl “0 expenditure is allowed as a deduction in cal- 

culatiip^ income tor the purposes of the Act except such expenditure 
a.^ ha.-, heen incurred solely for the purpose of earning that income. 
Lmlei claine (ir) ot sub-section (Z) of section 0, there is no such 
rc.-.inction, so that a property owner is entitled to set off, against 
the annii;! value of property, the interest payable on a mortgage 
or otlier charge upon the property irrespective of the purpose for 
hicli the encumbrance wag created. 


(u) 1 he proMSo to sub-section (1) of section 9 has no application 
to interest on money borrowed for business pm'poses even though 
such money may have been borrowed on the seemity of the asses- 
soe’s property. 


13. Proof of expenditure where deductions arc claimed in respect 
of "property" . fScction 0 (J ).] — The allowance on account of 
repairs [ru., one-sixth of the annual value in the case specified in 
clause (0, and in the case specified in sub-clause (»), the amount 
permit led by that clause] is a fixed allowance which should be 
granted without proof of tlie actual expenditure in an}’- year and 
irrespective of the amount of such expenditure. It should also be 
allowed in full oven when an allowance is given for “vacancy” 
under section 9 (I) (vii). The allowances on account of the 
nnnual premium paid to insure the property against risk of damage 
or destruction or on account of annual charge or ground-rent of 
land revenue or of collection charges must be supported by proof of 
the actual expenditure. Interest that has fallen due on a mortgage 
•or capital borrowed for acquiring the property, should, however, he 
allowed as a deduction even though it may not have been actually 
paid. 

44. Property. Insurance deductions. [^Section 9 (I) (in ).] — 
The only insurance deduction permissible is the amount of the 
annital premium paid to insure the property against risk of damage 
or destruction. In some cases owners insure against loss of rent. 
Where an owner asks for an allowance on account of the annual 
premium for such insurance it should be allowed if such owner 
•amees to pay tax on any amount, recovered from the insurance 
-company. Where no such allow^auce 's claimed or allowed tax is 
not to lie charged on the amount recovered from the insurance 


uompanv- 

45. Property. ‘'Charge" .—[Section 9 (1) (iu).]— Deduction 

should be allowed under this sub-section of (1) any interest on a 
mortgage or other capital charge wiTh which the_ property is en- 
cumbered (2) any ground rent to which it is subject and (3) the 
amount of any interest payable on capital borrowed for the 
of acquiring the property even if such interest payments do no 
i'^ke the form of charges attached to the property itself. 
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46. Property. Collection charges. \_Section 9 (1) ivlj_ 

-regards collection charges rule 7 fixes 6 per cent, of the annual value- 
.as the maximum amount permissible. Where a house has re- 
mained vacant for a period, this maximum, of course, would never 
he reached and in many cases there will be no collection charges. 
,The maximum amount permissible should be reduced in all cases 
where a house has remained vacant for a period to 6 per cent, of 
.the ahnual value as diminished by the amount allowed in respect of 
vacancies. Proof must always be given of the collection charges 
having been incurred. Eule 7 simply provides that, where there 
•is proof- of^ collection charges, such charges may be allowed subject 
.to the prowsion that in no case shall the amount allowed on account 
of collection charges exceed 6 per cent, of the annual value. 

(») Legal expenses incurred in recovering rents from tenants 
■should be treated as a permissible deduction included in collection 
-charges subject to the following conditions : — 


(a) Only net legal expenses, that is, expenses after deducting 

any costs recovered from the opposite party will be 
deducted. 

(b) The actual expenses incurred in excess of the costs 

deducted will be allowed in the year in which the 
decree is passed ; a further allowance for costs proved 
to be irrecoverable will be given later, if necessary. 

(c) The total allowance for collection charges including legal 

expenses allowed must, of course, not exceed the 
statutory 6 per cent. 

47. Property. Deduction for unrealised rent . — Unrealised 
•rent on any property is exempt from income-tax and is also ex- 
-cluded in computing the total income of an assesses, provided 
dhat — 


(a) the tenancy is bona fide ; 

(b) the defaulting tenant has vacated, or steps have been 

taken to compel him to vacate, the property; 

(c) the defaulting tenant is not in occupation of other pro- 

perty of the assessee; and 

(d) the assessee has taken all reasonable steps to institute 

legal proceedings for the recovery of the unpaid rent. 
■iB. Property . Alloioance in respect of vacancies. \_Section 9 
■(1) No_ fixed rule can be laid down regarding the allowance 

"to be granted in respect of vacancies under clause (vii). Property 
-is taxed on the "annual value” which, as noted above, is the com- 
mercial rent of a house — the rent which it would fetch if let by the 
year. Where the property is let at an annual rental correspond- 
ing to the annual value it would be fair to allow a proportionate 
•deduction corresponding to the period of the vacancy, that is. if it. 

-v 2 
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The fact that a loan or other debt has become leqallu “h-re- 

®7i^e°ce that it is actualhj iiLcoverable- 
or bad , But a lop or other debt that has become leqallu irre- 
^overable should ordmarily be treated as actually uTecoverable or 
oau , unless the assesses proves it to be otherwise. 


ivii) The contention often put foward by assessees, or their re-' 
presentatives that if a debt or loan is written off it can no lono-er 
be recovered by suit, should not be admitted because a creditor 
who has written off a debt or loan in his accounts as bad or 
inecoveiable is not in any way debarred from suing for its recovery 
unless the act of writing off is communicated to the debtor or it is 
agreed between the creator and debtor that a certain amount shall 
be paid and accepted in full satisfaction. 


(rm) Again, it will be the method of accounting that will deter- 
mine the pai'ticular year in which allowances common to both sys- 
tems of keeping accounts may be made. In sub-section (5) of section 
10 of the Act provision is made for allowances on account of rent 
paid, interest paid on capital borrowed, the amount of premium 
paid ill respect of certain classes of insurance, amount paid on 
account of current repairs, etc., and sub-section (3) of section 10 
states that the word “paid” means “actually paid” or “in- 
curred” according to the method of accounting upon the basis of 
wliich profits or gains are computed, i.e., where the cash basis is 
adopted, it will be the date of actual payment that ivdll determine 
the year in which such allowances may be made, whereas if the 
mercantile accountancy system is adopted, the allowances can be 
claimed in the year in which the liability to pay accrued. 


51. Method of accounting '^regularly employed". {Section 
13.) — (i) The method of accounting regularly employed by an asses- 
see for the pm'poses of his business should, so far as possible, be the 
method adopted for working out his profits for income-tax purposes ; 
but the Income-tax Officer has to decide whether that method of 
accounting is the one regularly employed for the purposes of the 
assessee’s business and whether it is such as to reflect clearly the 
taxable profits for the “previous year”. lu most cases this should 
cause no difficulty. Doubtful cases should be referred to iugher 
authoiities. As an example of the principles to be followed in 
settling doubtful cases two instances of such cases are given. It 
is the practice amongst certain merchants to prepare their accouius 
on the basis of the mercantile accountancy .wstem in respcta 
tran&a<-tions between themselves and members of their ov.'n cum- 
munitv. but on the basis of cash payments in the case of tnuihac- 
tions between themselves and their customers. Provided that the 
same system is continuously employed, there api:ears to he no 
reason why this particular practice should not be eousulered to be 
a “method of accounting regulaiJy employed”. Again there are 
ca'^es where the various branches of a business .are onh e.o.-e<‘ 
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once in turee or live yeara and whcio the accounts ot (lie. Iumti-'... 
are noc annually incorporated in the head([uarter:; hu.'Uue^s a 
accounts. In such a case it nuLthi bo pos.sihli; to assess t-itb.er on (lie 
average annual prollts of the hranche.'^ as disclosed iiy tbe acc()unis 
last (lied or on (he acdual prolits brought (o account owiiu; (o parti- 
cular l.u'anehes closing in particular years. 

(i'O The cases in which an asse.sseo desires to change his account- 
ing system .should be rare and where .such a reipiest is made, the 
Income-tax Oiiicer in considering it should, as in the similar case of 
a demand for a. change in tho “previous year” (paragraph G). if he 
is prepared to allow the change, take .‘^leps to secure that no jirolits 
escape taxation on account of the ehango. While .section Id icave-; 
it to tho discretion of the Income-tax OiTieer to decide whether ti 
particular system of accounting .should he acceptcil or wiiether 
a ehango in the system of ticcounting should he allowed, tho liiscre- 
tion 01 the Income-tax Othcer in this matter can be (piestioncd in 
the cour.se of an appeal again.st an assessment under section. iU3, 
it may be made one of the grounds of appeal in euntosling the 
assessment of the profits. 

52. Business. (Scclion JO.) — (i) ".\ny hmsiness" in .sub-.^^ectio:', 
(I) of the section means “any business or businesses". 

(ii) It was laid down in Inland Kevenuo Commissioner r 
Maxse (XII, English Tax Cases, page 41) that “a profe.-.v 
volves the idea of an occupation requiring purely inlelk-ctual n;.. 

manual skill controlled by the intellectual skill c:' .. : 

operator as distinguished from an occupation” (i.c., ;i Im. ;:,. . 
trade) “which is substantially the production or sale cr ..r-.., , 
ments for the production or sale of commodities”. In .... 
firm of architects or accountants or engineers cannot r . 

carrying on a trade and should not be assessed as tLc..;.: • 

carrying on a business. 

53. Business deductions. General. — ^WTiile, c; . x 
graph 50, it is not possible, owing to the varir" 
systems, to pre.scribe exhaustive lists of dedccti'. a . - •, 

not permissible in the case of all businesses, i',:!, :: 
a list of allowances that are permissible in t/.e . 

The following is a list of tho deductions 

in the case of any business whatever the n 

be that is adopted ; — " ' ’ 

(a) Eeserves for “bad debts” or iV ' • • 
or any other purpose such us the equa ; 

(b) Expenditure of the nature of C_.- 

(c) Expenditure of the nature of v:: 

{d) Cost of additions to, or ak-' 
ments of, any of the assets of a 
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(e) Sums paid on account of income-tax or super-tax in India or 

revemr Tf authority other than laud 

euue, local lates or municipal taxes m respect of the portion of 

Uie premises only vdnch is used for the purposes of the busiuess. 
ihe qucition whether a salary paid to a partner is an admissible 
deduction for purposes of income-tax, or in other words the question 
whether a so-called “salary” paid to a “partner” is really a 
salary or simply an allocation of profit, is a question of fact to be 
'deteirroned in each case, with reference to the circumstances (see 
Electrical and Dental Stores versus Commissioner of Income-tax 
Punjab, V, Snnivasan's Tax Cases, pages 254-2o7— Lahore Hi«h 
'Court) : ® 


if) Interest on the proprietors’ or partners’ capital including 
interest on reserve or other funds, (cf. Allahabad High Court 
Case No. 223 of 1923, in the matter of Lalla Mai Harden Das 
Cottoji Spinning Mill Co. of Hathras, I, Srinivasan’s Tax Cases, 
page 266) ; 

ig) Private or personal expenses of the assesses ; 

(h) Eental value of property owned and occupied by the owner 
■of a busiuess for the purposes of the business ; 

(i) Losses sustained in former years ; 

ij) Any loss recoverable under an insurance or a contract of 
indemnity ; 


ik) Depreciation of any of the assets of the business other than 
the depreciation allowed under section 10 (2) iui) j 

(1) Any sums paid on account of any cess, rate or tax levied^ on 
the profits or gains of any business or assessed at a proportion of or 
otherwise on the basis of any such profits or gains; 


(ui) Any expenditiue of any kind which is not incuired solely for 
the purpose of earning the profits. 

54. Bitsnicss deductions. Irrecoverable Loans. [^Section 10 


( 0 ).]— (/) iVhere an assessment is made of profits or income from a 
banking or money-lending busiuess, loans which cannot be recovered 
should be deducted from t-he assessed profits of such busiuess uc 
the time when such loans can be definitely proved to be hTccmoi- 
able. Por example, if a banker i'.is lent out 5 lakhs of riq'ces ami 
received Ps. oO.OOO as interest but has during the same year lost 
an irrecoverable loan of Ks. 25,000, he should .le “ 

Ps. 2.'), 000. Similarly, if the same banker receiving Ps. ou.uuu 
as interest on his loans suffers a loss of an irrecoverable loan 
amounting to one lakh during the same year, the lucoum o o 
assessed to income-tax from the money-lending business in tiiat 
year will be nil Those examples uill apply whether the assc.-,sco 
Jiad previously been assessed to income-tax or not. 
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This insferuction will also apply to the assessment of other 
traders, where loans have been made in connection with the busi- 
ness and in which the loans are of the natiu’e of the business and 
the loss is a true trading loss. 

{Hi) The irrecoverable loans in the sense referred to in this para- 
graph are sometimes confused with the “bad debts described in 
paragraph 50,' but they are of a totally dilfereut nature. Money 
lent out on interest is the siock-in-trade of a money-lender or 
banker and the loss of such stock-in-trade can clearly be regarded 
as a trading loss like the loss of the stock-in-trade of any other 
trader where the loss is not covered by insurance. In settling 
claims of this nature the question has always to be considered 
whether money-lending is, or is not, a part of the business of the 
trader in question. The investment of savings or occasional loans 
made to acquaintances cannot be considered to be loans made in 
the course of trading. 

55. Allowance on account of rent of business premises [Sec- 
tion 10 (2) vi).] — The allowance referred to in tMs clause is only 
in respect of that portion of the premises in which the business is 
carried on and the same limitation applies to all allowances relatmg 
to premises or buildings in clauses (ii), (to), (o), (vi) and (viii). 
Where premises are owned by the owner of the business, of course 
no allowance on account of rent, is permissible since the owner 
is not liable to pay tax on the annual value of such premises 
under section 9. Where the trader resides in a part of the busi- 
ness premises, the full rental cannot be set against the profits 
and the Income-tax Officer must, in each case, determine the 
portion of the rent that may so be set off. 

56. Allowances on account of repairs of business premises. — (i) 
AVhere the assessee is himself the owner of his business premises, 
he is allowed as a deduction the amount spent on repairs each year 
on the portion of the premises used for the pm’pose^of the business 
under section 10 (3) {v) ; where he is the tenant of the premises he 
is, under section 10 (2) {ii), allowed the amount expended by him 
on repairs if his lease requires him to execute repairs. Where the 
premises are occupied partly as a lesidence and partly for the pur- 
poses oi a business, the same proportion of the disbursements on 
repairs should be permitted to be deducted as is taken in calculating 
the rsuL permissible under section 10 {2) {i). 

{ii) The phrase “current repaii-s” in section 10, sub-section {2) 
(r)_ should be interpreted to mean such repau’s requh’ed to keep 
building, machinery, plant and furniture, in serviceable condition, 
as are rendered necessary by ordinary wear and tear (as opposed to 
accidental or wilful damage or other unusual causes) and are of 
their nature recurrent (supposing that the owner displays reason- 
able care and prudence in keeping the asset, whatever it may be, 
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HI order) at coioparariveiy short intcmls-say/at least 


once 

HI a !>(nek ■..'•ninni or io.i!.,,- .v . .1 enny to be made 

for ii,o fiurio ■ H' , 1 " I r y ‘‘"y I'ccords maintained 

Po 11 U 4 . 0 .,.., ui calcula ,n- deiirccation) and also mere adjust- 

r ) -Vn nV " ^’'"‘^""'1 ■ T machinery or plant, any 

(iii) I'lxpenditure on anytiiin- that, if it had been done when the 
as.-et u.K. new. would have increased its capital value should be 
le.itardod as capital expenditure. 

in 


rospc‘'t of borrowed capiidl. 
1 he allowance under this clause can only 

r\{ fl\r\ * t c. .... 1 T 


57. /Idv/nc.s-.s' — Allowdiiri: 

[Stu'-lion 10 (:i) (///).] — (/) 
be ^,d\en v, heie pa}inent ol the interest is not in any way depend- 
ent on the e.irnmp ot the profits. It cannot be allowed, therefore 
tn ies[ie(d ot any borrowings tho interest on which is not payable 
unless prolits are earned or the interest on which vaiies according 
to the amount ol the profits earned. In all cases it will be a ques- 
tion of iact whether the payment of interest is or is not actually 
depot. dent on the earning of profits. No allowance can be made in 
res[)ect of the share capital of companies or of the capital put into 
a linn by the partners ; but a conipany is entitled to an allowance 
of the interest paid on its debentures and a firm to an allowance 
of intf're.st of money borrowed under a mortgage. On the other 
liaiid, a firm alleging that it has no independent capital and that 
it i.s Avorl.'ing only on capital lent by the partners at a dafinite rate 
of intcre.st which must be deducted from Ihe earnings of the firm 
before its pz’ofits can be declared, i? not entitled to allowance under 
this section unless definite proof is given that a particular partner 
has made a legal loan to the firm, i.e., a loan under an instrument 
on winch he can sue and under which interest at a fixed rate is, 
to bo paid to him annually irrespective of the earning of any 
profits. iCf. Allahabad High Court, Case No. 223 of 1923, in the 
matter of Lalla iMal Hardeo Das Cotton Spinning Mill Co. of 
Hathi'as I, Srinivasan’s Tax Cases, page 266.). Similarly the share 
of profits given to Mohammedan depositors in lieu of interest on 
borrowed capital cannot be allowed as a business expense. 

(ii) No rule has been made under the “explanation” to this 
clause defining what Mutual Benefit Societies are to have the bene^’ 
of the “explanation”. It has been found that the _ ’ 

if applied, is likely to give more trouble to the societies than ine 
present procedure. Executive iustructions have however been 
issued that in the case of such societies (which appear to be peculiar 
to the Madras Presidency) where the taxable income is Ks. b,vuu 
or under and where the “shareholders” or subsOTbers reside 
within the limits of the circle of one Income-tax Officer, the com- 
pany or society should not be assessed direct to income-tax, but 
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the priiU’ip.ii oiVu-.".- shoviUl furni-h liu* liu-ouie-tax OlVKa-r with a 
n.^: <'f till' ruiiooiu*' duf tn ;lu>wni;i tlu" olitiHiul 

suhsi-ripiions <ir raniusl invi>-ii'.i ami tl'.c in'u>ro!*t tiu'i'con uiid tlw 
Iiu-ome-iax C)mcer\<ium!<l a: .x-ixa’in what j'a.rticular r.oipjeis!.-. of 
{'iiviiU’Uia avi’ iir.i'lu to lax anil ilioulii ailtl tiu* auH>uiit ot 
that vi'-oy i'.ave n-rfivi'il {n tla- iia-ona- on wiiirh tiioy \vnuhl 
othorwir'L' liavi' bci'ii a. -, a -. cd, that at, ia* ‘.'htuiid aa ci • the u eipii-tUa 
direct. 


58. Uti'iin 


AUou- 


uo. oKM/ii.io — ill ri'-ijurL nj :ivrjraiu'i' ur^'n-.u:. 

[.^’eetfoa Kf {‘A — \h I'i’.c ;‘.riuv..ui<-« . undi-r lie..-. <-iauM' .u'e re- 

strietoii to iii.-iiiraiiei,' j oluxe,-. tali:«,’n o’.it axaiii -i ti.e ri- '.t et iia.mayc 
or i!i;.-truct iou of lushduiy.-', iicicie.iicry , I'd.iiit, turn’.ttere, aiiax. , ot 
.stores, used for tite t>f the j .irtioui.ir h'.i,.ii’.c; of whi'di 

the jnadits or uaiiis are he:n;a e.'.’.eti!:>.ted a.ml no .'dlov.e.ne-' <x!n im 
made oil aeeouiu of pti uiui m leyard tootisi'i' lu.-iir.tnee,,. Further, 
anv .-^uHlS not a.etua'iy CAjciidtil ou /i/e/u:*! hut mefeis ; ct .utulu 
by a etiinpany or hrm aa an in.->ur;i!iee fund .are innidy a. p.trtieuiar 
do.'^eri[ilion of icianve and no aliuv.amx; or deduction Can he eiveii 
in resi'.ect of fmeh re.-’crve.-. 


(if) The .\ct doe.'j nut contemplate tliu deduction of premia on 
account of in.surance aoain.st a, lor.s of profit. If, hoivoviu*, llm 
owner, o' a hu.-inc.s,; elects to ciami any .sueii a.Ilowance, he .‘should 
.‘^ionifv hi..; inuuition to the lueoiae-tax Officer — and if he makes a 
declaration in writing', underiakin.if t'eiier.iUy to }).iy the tax on 
any rinoums recovered from an Insurance (’<.)mi>.my umu;r any 
such policy or policie.s, tlie allowance will he ijjranied in respect 
of the inemia fur any such jiolicies that lie may have taken out 
not more tlian a month iiefore the. dale of such i!cclar;ition or that 
he may take out suhscijueiii iheivto. Where no allowance is asked 
or allowed in resiieci of such policy, my sums received from the 
Insurance Company on account of tiie policy will not he liable 
to ta:;. 


59 Allowances in respect of (Ieprccititwn.—[Scclion 10 (2) 
(i?f).]~(f) The allowances permissible muler this clause are pre- 
scribed in rule 8 and the hiformution that must bo furnished in order 
to obtain an allowance is set out iu rule 9. It is only the particular 
classes of buildings, machinery, plant or furniture mentiouoil in 
rule 8 in respect of which Ihe depreciation allowance can be 
claimed, and the buildings, machinery, plant or furniture for wliicli 
depreciation allowance is claniiod must be used for the purtio.ses 
of the particular business of which the profits or gains are being 
computed. No allowance can be claimed on account of deprecia- 
tion, for example, of any portion of a building which is used as a' 
residence by the assessee. Piirlher, the buildings, ate., must bo- 
the property of the assessee. No allowance can be claimed if they 
are leased from others. 






business or against other heads of income, profits or gains on the- 
one hand or carr 3 fing it forward on the other. 

(vi) This clause provides for- the depreciation of furniture, but it- 
may not suit the convenience of particular traders to ask that a de- 
preciation account should be kept up for petty items of fm’nitm’e and: 
a depreciation allowance on account of furniture should therefore,, 
be granted only in cases in which it is asked for, in which event 
the cost of replacement should not be allowed ; where such depre- 
ciation allowance is not asked for, the cost of replacement should, 
be allowed in the year in v;hich the furniture is replaced. 

(vii) Whatever depreciation allowances are granted, it will be- 
necessary to maintain an account showing the original cost to the- 
assessee of the plant, the amount of the annual allowance, the- 
amount of the allowances already gr-anted and the balance still to be- 
allowed. 

(viii) The percentage allowance fixed in the rule for the perman- 
ent way of electric tramways only covers cases where the number of 
car miles per mile or track does not exceed 1,25,000 car miles per' 
annunv. Where the number of car miles per mile of track per 
annum exceeds 1,25,000 special terms will have to be made in eachi 
case. Similarly special consideration should be given to each case 
where there are special circumstances such as exceptional gradients, 
the compulsory use of wood paving, etc., tending to show that the- 
car mileage does not fairly represent the wear and tear of the- 
crack. The -cost of renewing concrete foundations should be 
allowed as a trading expense as and when incurred, provided that,, 
if the renewed foundations arc an improvement on the old ones, so- 
much of the cost of the renewed foundations as represents such 
improvement should not be admitted as a trading expense. 
Amounts received for the old materials, whenever renewals are- 
effected, should be credited against the cost of the renewals, and 
if the old materials are not disposed of at the time or are used 
for other purposes, their estimated value should be deducted, sub- 
ject to adjustment if necessary, as and when the old materials are 
disposed of. The percentages fixed for the depreciation of the 
permanent way are based upon the estimated life of a track froiru 
a consideration of the number of car miles per mile of track, and 
consequently these percentages may vary in connection with the 
same undertaking. It must be clearly understood that the revision- 
of the life of a track need not necessarily be deferred till the whole 
track is renewed, because it may become clear before that date that 
revision is necessary either in the direction of increasing or de- 
creasing the i average life. As regards the rate for general plant,, 
machinery and tools, all other plant and machinery including -work- 
shop tools but excluding loose implements, office furniture and' 
small articles which require frequent renewals (expenditure on 
which is allowed as a business expense against revenue), should 
be lumped together and the rate of 5 per cent, depreciation should 
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tax, contributions to such provident funds by employers sbouKr ue 
allowed as a business expense in all cases where the funds -ira 
constituted as uTecoverable trusts and where no part of the employ- 
ers’ contributions can be recovered by them. Where, however, 
such fui.ds remain in the hands or under the control of the employ- 
ers, no contributions by them can be allowed as a business expense ; 
but in such cases actual payments made to employees leaving the 
service of the employer should be allowed as a business expense 
in the year in which such payments arc made, so far as such 
payments are made from the contributions of the employers 
' whether in that year or in precedin.g years. As regards employers' 
contributions to “recognised” provident funds, see paragraphs 24 
and 31. 

{ii) The same remarks apply to superannuation funds or reserves 
for the purposes of providing pensions to ex-employees. Actual- 
sums paid as pensions to ex-employees or to the widow or children 
of an ex-employee should, however, be allowed as a' business ex- 
pense v/here the pensionary payment is a fixed or recurring one, 
but no claims on account of “pensions” should be entertained 
where the “pensions” are paid to persons who have or who at any' 
time had a share or interest in the business. 

iiii) Premia paid by an employer to cover the risk of liability to 
compensate any of his employes for injuries under the Workmen 
Compensation or Accident Insurance Act (VIII of 1923) should be 
treated as business expenses and allowed under section 10 (2) iix) 
as a deduction in assessing income from business. 

(iv) The following principle should be observed in dealing with 
claims that bond fide expenditure for the welfare of the employes 
of a business should be allowed as a business expense. No con- 
tributions towards expenditure incurred by outside bodies which 
may benefit the employes of a company or firm incidentally with 
members of the general public, should be allowed, such as contri- 
butions for the support of clubs, recreation grounds, religious 
institutions, dispensaries, hospitals, schools and the like. If, on 
the oiher hand, an assessee maintains a school or a dispensary 
solely for the benefit of his employes reasonable expenditure on the 
upkeep of such an institution should be allowed as a working 
expen -’-e. Similarly, expenditure incurred in the maintenance of 
a conservancy staff employed to keep the surroundings of the 
dwellings of the employes of a concern in . a sanitary condition 
should be allowed. In no case, however, should any capital ex- 
penditure be allowed, such as, for (example, the amounts expended 
- on the construction of latrines, drains, water-works or hospitals. 

(v) Sums ernbezzled by an employee are an admissible charge 
against the business of his employer. 


o 
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'^c^ve from their oonstitaents pay- 
ncm-s mtcmiul to cover Eailway expenses, cooly charges etc w&ch 
hey liave to incur in the course of thcU' business. When payments 

‘ hev n ^ specifically to constituents 

tlu.> bu allowed as deductions from the assessable income 
vsulunii insisting on strict proof of payment by the production of 
ujiiciieis, provided that it is reasonably certain that the payments 
liavc boon made. ^ 


(vii) Indian traders and business men charge their customers or 
clients a small foe on each transaction — for e.xample so many pies 
on cacii bag of some commodity sold— the proceeds of which are 
.sn{)[)os:'d to be devoid to various refigious, charitable or educa- 
tional purposes. Such customary subscriptions by clients and 
customers for religious or charitable (including educational), pur- 
poses, and the corresponding e.xpenditure by the assesses, should 
be left out of account altogether in computing the taxable income, 
provided that tbo Income-tax 0£heet is reasonably satisfied that 
the sums in question are really applied by the assesses ultimately 
(and not necessarily in the year of collection) to the object for 
which ti.cy were ostensibly collected. No attempt should be made 
to separate these subscriptions from the trade expenses of the 
customers or clients to whom tl)6y are charged and to disallow 
them as not being trade expenses. 


(citi) Sums received for political purposes should be included in 
income and tiie corresponding expenditure on these purposes should 
not bo allowed as a deduction from the taxable income. 


(i.v) Strictly speaking, the cost of audits and similar operations 
•conducted spociall}^ for income-tax purposes, whether in connection 
with assessments, with appeals, or with revision petitions cannot be 
allowed as a deduction from taxable profits [Ruling of the Madras 
High Court in Secretary, Board of Revenue (Income-tax), Madras, 
versus D.Munisami Chetty & Sons I. Srinanvasan’s Tax Cases, 
page SST.] 


(4 The reason for this is, of course, that whereas an audit or 
similar operation conducted in the ordinary course of business is pro- 
perly treated a.« a "business expense”, it is clear that one conducted 
purely in connection with Income-tax proceedings cannot be said 
to be incurred solely for the purpose of earning the profits or gains 
subject to income-tax [see section 10 (3) (ia>)]. Since, 

niav be difficulty in individual cases in determmmg whe oi 
an audit of similar operation has been conducted wholly or 
for business purposes and, in the latter case, what portion of tne 
exnenditm-e inf’urred in connection with it can properly be treated 
a*s\ "business expense”, it has been decided that audit or other 
account;^ ucy services in connection with an assessee s accounts 
foi the previous year rendered before his return of income is 



muule, if such a return is made on the due date, or within any e.v- 
nended period allowed hy (he Ineoine-tax Ollieer for its suhniission, 
■should he treated as work done for ordinary business pur|)uses and 
dherefort the expenditure incurred tlieroon should be regarded as an 
.admissible deduction in computing taxable income. 

{.ci) The question as to what i.s capital or revenue expenditure in 
irespect of.tea gardens is one the answer to which depends oit certain 
general principles. The Jduglish decision in the ease of A'allam- 
"brosa Eubber Co. versus b’armer (5, Mugli.'^h 'I'ax (’:i.‘-cs, 
•establi.shes certain principles which are applicabU* to their ease. 
'The fnsL is that the cost of the upheap {c.ij., weeding and draining) 
of an area (hut is.not in bearing may bo charged to revenue. Wliile 
•expenditure on the maintenance of an area that has not reached 
onaiuriiv .ma.y he classified as revenue expenditure, any income 
-derived from the sale of lea at this stage is on the same footing 
as income from the sale of tea at any other stage and .-^lionUl be 
daken mto account in computing the taxable income of the concern. 
The second principle is that any expenditure that erouies a potential 
rsource of recurring reveame at whatever stage in the develo[»- 
iment or working of the estate is capital expemlilmv. The snuive 

• of revenue in tea gardens is the lea Imslu-s. and whenever a Imsb 
tis planted, a potential souree of revenue is ereated. It is the 
individual bush that must he considered and not an area planted 
'with sueh'bushes. du concession, however, to representations that 
;in filling or supplying -is in many (ases necessary in order, to keep 
a tea garden in a state of efiicieney and that to regard expenditure 

• on such operations :as capital expenditure wall mean hardship, a 
, proviso has been added in Itule '21 to the effect that an allowance 
wall be made on account of planting hushes in re[)!aeement of 
bushes that have died or become permanently useless in an area 
•already planted, unless such area has previously been abandoned. 
This concession is extended only to tea gardens in British India, 
-■since Eule 24 applies only to such garden.s. 

65. Method of converting the net profits of sterling companies 
Hnto rupee for the purposes of income-tax . — ^Whore the business 
•of a sterling company is transacted entirely in India, there is no 

• need for the Income-tax Officer to look at tho sterling accounts 
•as he can get a record and ask for a return of the transactions in 


n-upees. IHe should act in the same way in cases where the profits 
■ of the Indian branch of a company operating in other oountrie.s 
can be separately ascertained. In the case of a company operating 
••through local branches in differen.t countries where the profits o1 
the Indian branches cannot be ascertained separately but have to 
'be deducted from the total sterling profits of the company from all 
its operations, the net profits of. the company for the purposes of 
:assessment to Indian income-tax should be converted into rupees 
;at the rate of exchange ruling on rhe last day of the year to which 
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66. Pre7ma ou issue of shares.~The premia received by a com- 
pany on issue oi shares are capital receipts, and, as such, not 
charc/eable to tax. In the same iray, the cost of issuing shares is- 
capital expenditure and cannot be allowed as a deduction for 
income-tax purposes. 

67. Professional earnings — Deductions. [jS'ection 11 (2).] 

(i) Any expenditure that is claimed as a deduction under tliis sub- 
section ^ must have been incurred solely for the purposes of the- 
profession or vocation. No deduction can be allowed in respect, 
of personal expenses of the assessee or expenses of the assesses on 
expenses of a capital nature ; but an allowance should be made- 
in respect of depreciation of buildings and depreciation and- 
obsolescence in respect of machinery, apparatus, appliances, plant,, 
furniture or other Capital assets used in a profession. The term, 
“Capital assets” is intended to include books purchased by an, 
assessee for the purpose of his profession. Two conditions must be- 
satisfied before a claim for depreciation or obsolescence can bo 
admitted ; firstly, that the machinery, plant, etc., in respect of; 
which a claim is made should be used solely for the purposes ofi 
the profession or vocation the earnings from which are computed’ 
and secondly, that they should be the property of the assessee. 
No allowance can be claimed if they are leased from others. 

(ii) The conditions specified in section 10 (S) (oi) and (oii) regard- 
ing the calculation of depreciation, etc., apply to cases under this- 
sub-section also, viz., (1) the particulars prescribed should bo fiir-‘ 
nished to the Income-tax Officer ; (2) where full allowance cannot bo 
made in any year owing to there being no earnings at all or the 
earnings being insufficient to grant the full allowance, the allowance 
or part of the allow’auce to which effect has not been given should- 
be carried forward to succeeding years; and (b) the aggregate of 
all the allowances made should not exceed the original cost to the 
assessee. Any obsolescence allowance granted under Hns sub- 
section should be limited to the difference between the original cost 
to the assessee of the machinery, etc., as reduced by the deprecia- 
tion allowance already granted and the scrap value or sale pnee a.s 

the case may be. _ zc*. • 

68. Income from "other sources" .—Dcihictims. {Section 
12).— The interest paid ou money borrowed for the pure laso or 
shares or securities can only be set against the income 
from the shares or securities where it is proved either ^ , 

ceitificate or otherwise that the borrowing lias been ^ an 

solely for that purpose; but where such proof is atfordca, a 
allowance should be given. 
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'69. Deductions on account of taxes ipaid. — (i) No deduction^i.^ 
■permissible in computing the income, profits or gains on account of 
any taxes or rates paid in respect of such income, j;rofits or gains 
mxcept that a local rate or tax which is payable irrespective of 
•whether profits are made or not (see paragraph G3) is to be allowed 
-as deduction from income from business. Section 10 {2) {viii) of 
'the Act allows as a deduction from business profits sums paid on 
•accouiit of land revenue, local rates or municipal taxes in respect 
•of premises used for the purposes of a business. This specific 
.provision has been inserted because the local rates paid on account 
'of such premises are usually in the nature of a payment for services 
rrendered (e.(/., by supply of water, conservancy arrangements, 
etc.), but that allowance is closely restricted to a local tax or rate 
levied in resptet of the premises used for the purpose of the busi- 
ness. No deduction is allowed for any other local rate or tax such 
as, for example, local taxes varying according to the income or 
profits of a business. Nor is any deduction on account of a local 
rate or tax on property allowed from the annual value of property 
which is taxable under section 9. Similarly no allowance is per- 
■missible on account of income-tax or super-tax paid by an assessee. 
Where property, profits or gains are liable to taxation in other 
countries or by other authorities in British' India all these authori- 
ties are taxing the same property or profits for different purposes. 
In the Patna High Court, Case No. 102 of 1920 in the matter of 
Baja Joyti Prasad Singh Deo of Nashipur (I, Srinivasan’s Tax 
Cases, page 103), it was held that the amounts paid for cases by 
:a person dermng an income from rent of collieries and from royal- 
ties on the amount of coal raised from the collieries are not to be 
•deducted in computing the amount of his assessable income, and 
•it was clearly stated that “the payment of a tax which is condi- 
tional on the making of an income and which has to be calculated 
•on the amount of such income after it has come into existence 
•cannot be said to be expenditure for the making of such income’’. 

in) Again in the Madras High Comt, Case No. 11 of 1920, Chief 
.Commissioner of Income-tax, Madras, versus The Eastern Bxten- 
-sion- Australasia and China Telegraph Co., Ltd. (I, Srinivasan’s 
'Tax Cases, page 120), it was held that in computing the profits 
of a non-resident company under the provisions of rule 33, the 
.taxes payable in other countries in respect of the profits of the 
■ -company are not to be deducted. 

70. Taxation of a Hindu undivided family. (Sections 14 and 
:S5-A.). — (i) A Hindu undmded family is treated as a separate entity 
for income-tax purposes. It is taxed like an individual at a 
.graded scale according to its total income and no account is taken 
of how that income is distributed amongst the individual members 
when such individual members are assessed to income-tax or super- 
tax in respect of their separate income. This applies even in cases 
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both 111 whore the uicoiiiu of the iiioinlior i:j ijolow the iiuni- 
uiuni chiU'^cublc with iiicoiiic-tiix, uiul in oa^os whcio the iiuixi- 
mum Kilo is gieatei’ than the rate applioa.hle to his total incoiuo, 
ic is dosirable lliat. so far as po>t'iI)lo, suoh rcfuiuls should ho 
avoided . 


{ill) 'Uho (piostiou of refund does not arisi! if the personal inconic 
of none of tlie partners liaiilc to tndi in Inooino-i.'.>; including his 
share in the Finn (whether he he resident or non-H'si*lentl is le.-s 
than Ks. one lakh. In otiicr eases, it e.u’h ot the non-resident 
partners is a llriti h suhjeei or .i suhjeeL of an Imlian State and 
produces with hi-^ individual return of ineonie adiapiate evidinwo of 
the amount of his toreign inconu' tlia.t i,-. to he taltcn into account 
in dciennining his idaiiu to a rctc.nd. and .ill tlio ri'.'-'diuit partners 
(if any) tile returns of tlu-ir individual iucomca, <!:e Incoiue-tax 
Otricor, oil heiug .-.ali-'fied that the v.diolc ot tlie prolits of the 
regi.''tcred firm are aecounied for in tlic-'e [jcrson.il .st.itiaiient^, 
should charge the [lartucrs direct at ilu- rate ai)proi)riatc to their 
total income. 


(ic) In view of .sub-section 5 of .-•ociion -18, this procedure cannot 
be applied to the following cases : — 

(1) Finns in v.'hieh one partner at lea^'i is a non-resident 

foreign subject (other than ;i subject of an Indian 
State) to whom no refund can he due in any case.- 

(2) Firms in which one partner at least is a non-re.^’ideut 

British subject or subject of an Imlian State to whom 
a refund may or may not ho due — that is, wlio has 
not yet produced adequate evidence as to the amount 
of his foreign income. 

(3) Firms in which in addition to non-resident parlneivs 

there is any resident partner who has not tiled a 
return of his total income. 

(v) The demand notice in respect of the profits of such firms must 
be addressed to the firm, and no individual assessments should bo 
made on, or demand notice.s issued to the partners in respect of 
their shares of the profits of the firm. The position will bo just as 
though the firm were an unregistered firm. If a partner has other 
income he will be assessed on that, separately, and of course his 
total income will include his share of the profits of the firm. The 
share due by each partner of the income-tax on the profits of the 
firm should be intimated to him informally, with an indication that 
this is done merely as a matter of convenience and does not affect 
the liability of the firm as such for the income-tax on the whole 
of its pi'ofits. Separate assessmenis on partners will also have to 
be made for super-tax, if necessary. 

(vi) For the method of setting-off a loss of profits of a registered 
firm against other income of a partner see paragraph 94. 
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[ P . -- — such an amount of 

'h- f /mV*’’ r ^ V‘ ^‘T '*■" I"" P^^^pc/rtionate to bis share in 

\ iV ' / ;., phraseology has been adopted in section 

."• V ‘V ^ ^-'O'-tion 55 in order to make it clear 

Koportionate .-.hare of a partner in the whole of the 

*' he taken into account in 

<.rt,-niiinmg h>.s total income, and not merely the amount that he 
!(j/;io.l.- troL'i tltij po.s.m*s-ioti of the /irra. Some partnership deeds, 
to/- tuiuie, [irovide j])at tJ/e partners' cannot remove more than a 
<'cit,im ja’oportion of tj;e profit.s in any year or, again, that a 
rri-i im profa/rtion of the proht.s mu-.t !>e di.stributed in charity. It 
i-- iio.v !!iade clear in ti,c Act tiiat it i.s the v/hole of hi.s propor- 
t;o!i<ite .‘-i.’are in t/ie total a.s.se.s.'ab!e prorits of the hrrn that is to he 
lalu-n into account and that that proportionate share cannot be 
j-.-dii'-ed by any con.-^ideration of hov/ those profits are utilised. 


iviti) For the method of dealing with a change in the constitution 
of a firm see paragraph 9C. 

(ix) For liability in cases of discontinuance of a business owned . 
by a firm see paragraph 97. 

ix) For the method of serving notices or reguisitions on a firm see 
paragraj/h 137. 


72. Taxation of associations of individuals — Section H (2) (c) 
and Section P.3-A . — An as.sociation of individuals, other than a 
firm, Company or a Hindu undivided family, is liable to income- 
tax and super-tax as if it v/ere an individual. Tax is net payable 
by an assessce in respect of any sum which he receives as his share 
of the profits or gains of an association the profits or gains of 
which Irave been assessed to income-tax, but such sum will be 
included in his “total income” to determine his liability^to 
income-tax and the rate applicable to him. 

73. Exemptions on account of life insurance. (Section 15j ) — 
(i) Under the provi.sions of section 7 (I) proviso and section 15 an 
abatement of income-tax is given, after the assessrnent of the tax 
has taken place, on such portion of an assessee’s mcome as may 
have been — 

ii) deducted from his salarj' under the authority and with 
the permission of the Government for the purpose ot 
securing a deferred annuity to liim or making provi- 
sion foi^ his v/ife or childi'en [section 7 (1) proviso] ; 

(ii) paid by him to an Insurance Company in respect of an 
insurance or deferred annuity on his ovm We or on 
the life of his wFe; or 

({ii) paid by him as a contribution to any of the provident 
funds mentioned in paragraph ’23. 
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Provided tlifit tlie totul tinioimt on whicli £tn abcitenient will be 
fperinitted under this provision may not exceed one-sixth of the 
total income of the assessee. 

{ii) Contributions to the Widows, Orphans and Old Age Gontri- 
'butory Pension Pund, 1925, are exempt from income-tax since they 
are deducted under the authority of Government from the salaries 
■of the soldiers concerned for the purpose of securing to^ them a 
•deferred annuity and of making provision for their wives and 
•children. 

ini) Compulsory allotments from a soldier’s paj^ made to his wife 
■dn England under Article 886 of Eoyal Warrant for Pay, are exernpt 
from income-tax since they are deducted under the authority 
■of Government, for purposes of making provision whether pre- 
sent or future for the wife. 

{iv) Deductions at source on account of contributions made by 
'■an officer to provide passage money for his widow and orphans under 
ithe Indian Military Service Family Pension Pegulations and the 
Indian Military- Widows and Orphans Funds Eegulations are 
exempt from income-tax as the contributions are in the nature of 
life insurance premia. Under the rules, a certificate of health is 
required before an officer can contribute and the contribution which 
lie has to pay is regulated according to the age of the officer con- 
■cerned. 

(li) Out of the premia paid in respect of a policy that covers the 
■risks- of sickness and accidental injury and also the risk of death, 
■only BO much as is attributable to the risk of death (from whatso- 
ever cause) is admissible as deduction from the income liable to tax. 
‘The portion of the premia so attributable should be settled in con- 
sultation with the Insurance Company concerned, whose formula 
■should be accepted unless there appears to be some strong ground 
'for modifying it. 

{vi) No rebate of income-tax is allowed on any sum withdrawn 
hy an assessee from his Provident Fund in order to pay his life 
•insurance premium. 

, {vii) Eebate of income-tax in respect of a premium paid on ac- 
count of life insurance is admissible to a partner of a registered firm- 
individually whose income is taxed at source, in "addition to the 
refund of tax to which he may be entitled under section 48. 

(vUi) It is to be particularly noted that the insurances in respect 
of which this concession is granted are insm’ances on the life of the 
■assessee himself or his wife, and not any other form of insurance 
whatsoever. The solitary exception is in the case of a Hindu un- 
divided family in the case of which insurance are permissible on 
the life of any male member of the family or of the wife of any 
such member and not merely on the life of the head or manager of 
the family. But though insurances o?z the life of a child do not 
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nr\“,hi “ucessioii, it should be noted that 

sh!.,' , I, -n . l«r the benefit 0 / the child' 
tlir li’c f r (1^* purposes of section 15 as insurances on> 

‘ vu-'scssee. loiicies are often taken by assessees with 

])> . of a lump sum for their children for 

< u.nnage, educuUon or other purposes at a stipulated time- 
uiul the stim at,Mire(I becomes payable on that date even if the 
sii ),-u ! iei tilus .iiier paying one premium only. An insurance of 
fhi.- I.md ;s really an insurance on the life of the assessee as it is- 
<le.->ignetl to secure in the event of the assessee’s early death 
(timuuli^ not immediately after his death) a benefit considerably 
giiMici in amount than rhe annual payments which he has made- 
and conMajueiuly i luurihmions to such policies are eligible for 
rfhate under .'•eciion 15 (1). The criterion that should be adopted 
in ^’U'di ou'^L's is whether or not there is a contract dependent on- 
the life of the assessee. 


(j.r) Fov tiic purpose of an abatement claimed by an assessee- 
under liiis section insurance irremia payable in sterling should be- 
converted at the rtite of exchange in force on the day on which the- 
ptvnuum payment was made in cases where the assessee is unable- 
to .--laic tile actual cost of remittance. 


(.r) A cl.iiin for abatement; under this section must, if the pay- 
ment i.s made otherwise than by a deduction from salary, be sup- 
ported either — 


(a) h\ the original receipt, of the Insurance Company or 
fund ; 


(b) where the claim is made by a servant of the Govern- 
ment or of a local authority, by a copy of the original 
' receipt presented along with the original to the officer- 
who pays the salary and attested by that officer who- 
should, after such attestation, return the original with 
a note endorsed upon it that it has been produced' 
and allowed for, a copy being attached to the bills- 
seut with the list of payments; 


(c) by a duplicate receipt or certificate of payment given by 
the Insurance Company or provident fund, providea. 
a certificate is given that the original receipt is lost 


or is not forthcoming; or 

(d) where an insurance company does not issue a formal! 
receipt, by a certificate of payment of the premium. 

(xi) Where the Income-tax Officer is satisfied that none 
,o)“prSad documents can be prodneed ™ftoat an arno^ -o 
lav expense or inconvenience, which under the % 

ie case would be unreasonable, he may accept such other pioof o£ 
lymeut of the premium as he may deem sufficien 
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Abatement on account of insurance can be given effect to by 
the person deducting income-tax from salary at the time of jay- 
ment under section 18 {2). 

Where the payment on account of insurance premia, etc., is 
not claimed at the time ^vhen tax is deducted from salary, it may 
be claimed in the assessment and in the return given by assessee- 
under section 22(5) or if no assessment is made, a refund on account 
of such rebate may be claimed under section 4S-A. 

f) While strictly speaking abatements on account of insurance- 
^premia should only be made in assessing the income of the year in. 
which the premia were paid, the rigid enforcement of this inter- 
pretation is likely to cause considerable inconvenience to assessees 
who deAre that the abatement should be given effect to when tax 
is deducted from their monthly salary, particularly in cases where- 
the premia have been paid to foreign companies towards the end / 
of a financial year and the receipt for the premia are not forth- | 
coming until the following financial year. In such cases abate- ; 
ments of insurance premia may be allowed by officers responsible | 
for deducting income-tax from salaries under section IS (5) at the- 
time of payment of the salary provided that the premia in respect 
of which abatement is claimed have been paid within six calendar- 
months ending with the close of the month for which the salary is-j 
drawn. 

While the officers responsible for deducting income-tax at the- 
source under section 18 (5) of the Act should allow an abatement 
where claimed, they need not carry out a check to see wlrether the 
abatement claimed under this section exceeds one-sixth of the- 
salary of the officers concerned. This can be looked after by the- 
Income-tax Officer to whom returns are furnished under section 21, 
The deducting authority should however see that claims for such, 
abatements are made within the period prescribed. 

It is to be particularly noted that this abatement does not apply 
to super -tax, section 15 being made inapplicable to super-tax by 
section 58. 

74: Tax deducted or collected at source to he included in 
fiico/ne.-^Section 16 (5) (which provides that the amount received 
by a shareholder in a company by way of dividend shall be in- 
creased by the amount of income-tax payable by the company in. 
respect of the dividend received) and section 18 (4) (which provides 
that '.'.'here income-tax is deducted at the source from salaries and. 
interest on securities, the tax so deducted shall, for the purposes 
of computing the income of an assessee, be deemed to be income 
received) have been inserted in order to make it clear that in the- 
cases of taxation at the source and of the deduction of tax at the- 
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(io) The followhig points should be borne in mind in applying' 
section 17 where a portion ot‘ the asscssee’s income is derived from 
an unregistered firm that has paid income-tax ^ 

(a) Income-tax is not “payable" by a pgxtner in a firm on 

his share of the firm’s income. / 

(b) Belief is to be given to an asse^see in respect of the 

“income-tax payable by him’^ 

(c) Section 17 is to be applied (a)/ “where necessary", (6) 

in order to “reduce" tluy^tax and (c) so that the 
result of an asscssec’s total income exceeding a sum 
after which the rate o0ax rises, shall not be that, 
the extra tax due to the ri.se in the rate is greater- 
than the excess of the total income over the maxi- 
mum sum liable to .^he lower rate. The section is. 
not to be applied vtdiere it is not necessary to do sp,,^ 
that is, where the' result of applying it would not. 
be to reduce the /tax. 

(•u) For the purpose of calculating the tax payable by an assessee - 
under section 17, surcharge/ imposed by the Indian Finance Act, 
1934, should be calculated on the rate of tax applicable to the- 
next lower stage of income^and then to the amount of tax so arrived 
at should be added the amount by which his total income exceeds , 
the next lower stage w/mout adding any surcharge on the latter - 
- -- - amount. For example/ /the tax pavabJe on .nn income of R« n nnn 
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^heT sub-paragrapli (v) of paragraph 75 insert the following^:— 

»(vi) For marginal reUef in respect of super-tax, see p. 19.” 

(Correction List Ito. 2.) 


75. Deduction of the tax at source. — {i) Sc-ctio.o 18 of the Act 
provides for the deduction of tax at the source as dh.r.ifi^uhhed from, 
taxation at the source referred to in paragraph 11. It provides 
for the income-tax being deducted by the i.ecr.rj!:ir. rer-.pon.'-.ible for 
making payme.nts of “.salarie-s’’ or "intere.st on .vecnrltie:-;'’ beforo 
such payment.s reach the hands of the /ecipie.c*/;. T.ce section al.o 
requires ail persons resporrsibie for payi.cg a.cy .'.otere'^t, not Leixz 
interest on .securities, to a non-rcrident to o'eo'tct -at Kiie '-z 
pa 3 -ment income-tax and .=uper-ia.x therefrom if ‘..be a.ooo'i.ct of "uDz 
interest 'exceeds the maximum a.ocou.ot vobic.b i.o not c.harrtm'is' 
with super-tax. Similarly wher-e a dividend r/ivabie to o" non- 
resident shareholder exceeds the maximooci w.bich is not ohomo:-'-/ 
with supertax the company the dividend ehoxll Adh--t 

sujvenax at the time of payment. In .''eevvtt of t.c-e t-'t 
tioned sources of income th-e Income-tax "0;;;%,' le oisr 
to direct the person responsible for .oa'hng t,h-em ir h"’--': 
he has reason to belie that th-e total hooome of m 
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;a)!! .•:vc-.‘a the- in.ixinium v.-hich i= not ch^-rgeabie vdtb super-tax. 
•>' n j' over by the persons makino' the deduc- 

^ ^"/ovemxnent of India tn'thfn the period 

1 ."'t . ^ giving the details shown 

ii. r.,.. K ..nd i_. budi deductions ot income-tax are under sub- 
p. vion .•>( 01 section IS, treated as pavments of income-tax on 
■c.'.>,..n ui [..f jerson;: Horn whose income or interest the deduction 
made ami credit is niven to them in the assessment of their 
income ii an a.-.-ossment is made of their other income. The form 
ui fc.uin Ui income that has to he made under section 22 (3) pres- 
cr.; ed in rule 1'.). thereiore, provides for the tax previously cHaro-ed 
uion ti.e^iiicome being* set off against any additional charge, wMle 
-(.otion 13 (di provides as an alternative for a refund in cases where 
t.'.e rate deducted is greater than that apph’cable to the total income 
■wl the aS;e?See. 


S 

account 
n.e.'i: sh.. 


ection IS (3) (a) oi the Act provides that aU payments on 
of saiarv' made out of India by and on behalf of Govem- 
ill be included in the amount on which tax is deducted at 


-ource in India. All leave salary paid in the United Xingdom or 
a Culotiy to Government servants on leave in the United Kingdom 
•or the Colony has been exempted from tax, cide paragraphs 17 
and .‘iS. Any sterling overseas pay or other sum that maybe paid 
in tlie United Kintrdom or a Colonv to an officer on leave in the 


United Kingdom or the Colony on account of his salary while on 
IcciVe is, therefore, exempt from income-tax. The fact that a 
I ar: of the leave salan.' is drawn in India does not affect the 
exemption of the balance drawn in the United Kingdom or a 
Colonv. The part of the leave salary that is paid in sterling in 
tlie United Kingdom or a Colony to an officer on leave in the 
United Kingdom or a Colony should not, therefore, be included 
in th.e income from which tax is deducted at source by the officer 
■paying him the rupee portion of the leave salary in India. The 
same principle applies to other pajrments falling under “salaries” 
within the meam'ng of section 7 of the Act made partly in India 
and partly out of India and exempt under any notification issued 
under section 60 of the Act. The salary paid in the United King- 
dom or a Colony to an officer on duty in the United Kingdom or a 
■Colonv is exempt irrespective of whether it include sterling overseas 
pay or not. So also vacation salaries paid in the United Kingdom 
or "a Colonv when on vacation therein, — — - 


Page 220 — 

Add at the end of sub-para, (iii) of Paragraph 76, the words : 

The words “ person responsible for paying ” 

(2) should be interpreted as referreing to the eiSoyer 

emplover with the duty of paj^g salaries and not to th p ^ 

hin^eif if he does not himself pay them and ^PP^®^ Tiavment 
c^of L employee entrusted by an employer(with the payment 

of his (the employee’s) own salary. 
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{iv) Persons making deductions at the source are indemnified for 
fthe deduction under section 65. 

{v) The provisions of this section obviously cannot apply to cases 
where the payments are made outside British India as, for example, 
•the payment of “interest on securities ’ in Indian States or in 
ioreign countries or the payment of “salaries” by foreign em- 
ployers to residents in British India. It is for this reason that 
section 19 of the Act specifies that in any case where income-tax 
has not been deducted in accordance with the provisions of section 
18, the tax is payable by the assessee direct This provision covers, 
not only cases where the employer or the person paying “interest 
•on securities” does not reside in British India, but also cases 
"where owing to an assessee’ s salary being less than Bs. 2.000 
income-tax has not been deducted. 

77. Deduction at source of tax on “salaries" . — (i) The Act of 
1918 provided that where a payment was a non-recurring payment, 
the tax should be deducted at the rate appropriate to that particu- 
lar sum as if it were the whole of the assessee’ s income, and that 
where a payment was a recurring payment, the tax should be 
•deducted on the assumption that the total income of the assessee 
a^mounted to twelve times the recurring sum. As these provisions 
gave rise to a considerable amount of unnecessary trouble to 
assessees and their employers as well as to income-tax authorities, 
■section 18 (2) of the Act now provides that deductions from salary 
shall be made at a rate which should approximate as closely as 
possible to the rate appropriate to the total assessable income of 
the assessee under the head “salaries”, and it further empowers 
the person deducting income-tax from “salaries” to rectify, in 
subsequent deductions, mistakes made in previous deductions. 
Thus, if an employe’s regular monthly salary is Rs. 600, the tax 
would be deducted by the employer at the rate appropriate to 
Rs. 6,(!00 but if such an employd received a commission or bonus 
•or arrears of pay or officiating allowance amounting to Rs. 5,000, 
the employer is empowered not only to make deductions in futm’e 
at the rate appropriate to an income of Rs. 11,000, but also to 
make up the deficiency in previous collections owing to the lower 
rate having been applied. 

(u) Salaries are sometimes paid or adjusted annually. Meanwhile 
the employee may draw (and even overdraw) against the salary due 
•or that will become due to him. If employers claim to deduct 
as business expenses the sums thus drawn by their employees this * 
can only be done on the ground that the sums represent salary and 
therefore, tax should be deducted at source from all such sums. 
When it is found that tax has not been deducted, the employee 
should be assessed direct on all such sums if they have been allowed 
to the employer as business expenses. If they are not so allowed. 
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tion or by (luce. asso^sHiont tm t 

•^alary ;i<;tiialjy oarnct! aiul ur^ agamsfc. 

i>y the employer expenditure. 

appHe^ to'idl -w 

Up) Per the power of an employer to allow abatements on accounfe 
0 .msuranco premia see pitragrapli 73. As regards private empS 
t may be noted that it is open to them to make^ these allowances- 
on .iccoiint of msiiriinco premia or not according as it may suit the- 
convomenec ut themselvc.s and their employes as, if such rebate is- 
not g'lven when the tax is deducted at the source, it may be claimed' 

following year, if he is assessed under 
.section _3, either as a refund or as a set-off against any amount, 
due by him. 

(a) As regards the meaning of the word “salaries” see paragraph. 

30 . 

(oi) For the deduction from “salaries” of arrears of tax due see- 
paragraph 115. 

78. Deduction at source of tux on “interest on securities’’. 
{See paragraph 39).— -U) The only securities of the Government of 
India (other than iucome-ta.x free securities) from the interest om 
which Aicome-tax is not deducte 1 in advance are Treasury Bills. 

(ii) As the person paying interest on securities has no information' 
regarding the total income of the person to whom the payment 
is made, section IS (3) provides that deductions of income-tax frorw 
“interest on .securities” shall be made at the maximum rate fixed* 
by the Binauce Act. Where the total income of the person receiv- 
ing the interest on securities is le.ss than the income to which the- 
maximum rate applies, he is entitled, under the provisions of 
section 18 (5), to claim a refund. In order to simplify the proce- 
dure in connection with refunds, section 18 (9) makes it obligatorjr 
upon the person deducting income-tax from the interest on securi- 
ties to issue to all security-holders a certificate in the form pres- 
cribed in rule 13 or 13-A specifying the amount of tax deducted^ 
from the interest and the rate at which it has been deducted. Tbe- 
form of certificate attached to rule 13 is suitable for Government 
secuz'ities only, while that attached to lule 13"A piovides oi 
securities issued by local authorities and companies and covers tfie- 
case of securities payable to bearer. It frequently aj^ens, 
however, that security-holders hand over their securities and bonds 
to their bankers for collection. In that event the certificate given by 
the person deducting the income-tax from_ the security would be - 
given to a bank for a whole block of securities. In such a case the. 
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Income-tax Officer should accept a certificate from the bank in the 
-following form, and act upon it as if it were a certificate received 
-direct from the persons deducting income-tax from the security : 

“We hereby certify that intereat on the various securities specified ou the 
-hack hereof ^Yas collected by us ou behalf of 
that we received payment or were ci-*dited with the proceeds thereof (les-5 
income tax) as stated or. the other side amounting to lls. 

The securities specified are covered* by certificate j issued to tlie 13ank under 
section 18 (5) of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922. 


Signature of flanker. 

Address, 

Date. 

lo be .agiied by the claimant. 

I herebv declare that the securities mi which interest as above specified has 
been received are my own property and were in the possession of 
at the time when income-tax was cieciucted. 


Signature. 

Date. 

(N.B.- -The securities to bo produced when required in support of anv 
claim.)” 


Reveuse or Foasi. 

Schedule of securities. 


No. and 
- description of 
securities. 

Date of 
payment of 
interest ofter 
deduction of 
income-tax. 

Period for 
which interest 
has been paid. 

1 

1 

Amount of j 
interest (less i 
income-tax). 

Bomarks. 

i 




1 

1 

1 

1 

! 



p 
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(lit) A person who has other income liable to tax may, instead of 
claiming a refund, get the amount set-off against the amount due- 
irom him in the assessment made on him under section 23 by 
filling up the form prescribed in rule 19. 


(tv) The certificate under section 18 (9) must be taken by the 
Income-tax Officer of the area in which the claimant or assessee is- 
assessed or resides (see rule 39) as conclusive evidence of the pay- 
ment of the tax, both where a refund is claimed in cash and where- 
a set-off against the tax assessed on other income is claimed. 

(v) While these arrangements will facilitate the making of re- 
funds, it is desirable that refunds should be avoided as far as pos- 
sible, There are, for example, certain institutions, authorities and' 
funds, the income of which is exempt from tax under the provisions- 
of section 4(3). Similarly there are persons whose assessable income- 
is less than Es. 2,000 and who are not, therefore, liable to tax.- 
There are other cases where the Income-tax Officer may be satisfied! 
that the income of a holder of security while liable to tax is not 
likely to fluctuate so widely as to alter the rate appropriate to the- 
total income. The Income-tax Officer must, in all proper cases, on- 
application made by the assessee may issue a certificate authorising 
the person paying the interest on securities to make no deduction of 
tax or to deduct tax at a lower rate than the maximum. The certi- 
ficates will be granted to ■i;esidents outside British India by the- 
Income-tax Officer, Non-residents Eefund Circle, Bombay, and to 
others by the Income-tax Officers concerned. Such a certificate- 
might be in the following form : — 

° IncomB tax Office. 


Dated 1*^3 


To 


I hereby auLborise (1) 


i 4. r-nfn pies in the rupee- 

to deduct p , 

\chen paying the mteiest ^ The authorisation will rotnaia in force until' 

( 3 ) 

cancelled by me. 



Description of securities. 

n) Name and address of person paying the interest. 

tax anotioned. (3) Name of person receiving interest. 

“ Income-tax 


( 2 ) of Incoino- 

Olfioc- 
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ivi) Such certificates when issued should remain in force until 
they are cancelled and should not be requh’cd to be renewed 
annually. 

ivii) The person, who should apply for exemption certificates in 
respect of interest on securities belonging to estates vested in tho 
Administrator General or the Official Trustee, will be tho same 
as the person who is entitled to claim a refund in respect of such 
securities as explained in paragraph IIG below. 

{viii) When the owner of a security to w’hom a certificale is 
granted according to these instructions has endorsed the security to 
his bank for collection of interest, the officer responsible for paying 
the interest regards the bank as the real holder of tho security 
and takes no cognisance of any arrangement chat may have been 
entered into between the real owner of the security and the bank, 
with the result that the certificate standing in the name of tho real 
owner of the seematy granted by the Income-tax Officer becomes 
inoperative. Again sometimes the collecting banks piwchase secu- 
rities on behalf of their constituents and hold these in their own 
names and do not endorse them in favour of their constituents 
who are the actual owners. In such cases the owners obtain 
exemption cei'tificates from the Income-tax authorities on pro- 
duction of the bank’s Safe Custody Ecceipts issued in their favour 
and other proofs if necessai*y. To avoid the possibility of paying 
officers refusing to act on the exemption certificate in all such 
cases, Treasmy Officer's have been instructed to act on such cer- 
tificates, when presented in respect of securitic.s referred to above, 
if together with the exemption certificate a declaration by tho 
bank is presented to the effect that the security continues to be 
the property of the person named as the owner in the exemption 
certificate. 

iix) Applications for refund of income-tax from residents of an 
Indian State who own seciuities w’hether of the Govei'nment of 
India, a local authority or a Company or hold shares in a Company 
in British India should, as in the case of residents outside India, 
be made to the Income-tax Officer, Non-Residents Refund Ckcle, 
Bombay. The Income-tax Officer will, however, allow a claimant 
who resides in an Indian State, the option of receiving payment 
of the refund through the Political Officer in that State, that is 
to say, the refund voucher that will be issued by the Income-tax 
Officer will be made payable, if the person applying for the refund 
'so desires, at the Political Treasury of the Government of India 
m the p.ailicular Indian State, or if there is no treasury under the 
control of the Political Officer, at the prescribed British Indian 
Treasury. 

79. Securities held by Indian States or by Tiuling Princes and 
Chiefs. — (i) An Indian State is not assessable to any income-tax or 
super-tax except under the Government Trading Taxation Act, 
1926 (III of 3926), that is to say, imless the State carries on a 
trade or business. Interest on securities held by Indian States is 
therefore, not taxable. Interest on Crovernnuent secui^ties alone 

p3 ' 





nor as 



H, ■/'?“, f,'‘’ '*,■? of mt«;;ron- GoTiZen^ecu- 

utios, slioulii be supplied nith information enabling them to'dis 
criminate betiveeu those that are the propertv of the S-ie S,d 

mt rn V betore payiD^ rbe incerest wiriiour deducrin^ 

uicouic-tax should hcue evidence that the income-tax authorities 
are satistied that the particular security in question is eligible to 
exemption on one or other of the grounds already mentioned- Is^o 
such evidence is required lyhere Government secitrities are held'in 
the nauiOs of the l\ulers ot Indian States in the special non-trans- 
ferablo forui prescribed by Eule 88 of the Indian Seciu-iries Eules, 
19d0 ; but in ocher cases, a Stare or its Euler claiming the payment 
of interest tree of income-tax should forward a certificate that it 
is, or he is, the owner of the securities in question through the 
l?oli .^^eiit , or Eesideut of the State (a) if the security is in 
the form of a stock certificate, to the Income-tax Omcer 'within 
whose jurisdiction is situated the Public Eebr Olnce which issued 
the stock certificate; (6) if the security is in the form of a pro- 
missory note or a bearer- bond, — 

(cS when the interest is payable at a Public Debt Omce or a 
treasury in British India, to the Income-tax Officer 
within whose jurisdiction such Public Eebt Office or 
treasmry lies; and 

f6) when the interest is payable at a treasury outside British 
India, to tiie Eicome-tax Officer- Non-residents Ee- 
fimd Chcle, Bombay. 

(I'O The Income-tax Officers mentioned will in tmm gmnt ex- 
emption certificates in the form prescribed in paragraph 78. The 
exemption certificates will be issued in duplicate in regard to 
securities in the form of stock certificates or Promissory notes, one 
copy being sent to the State or the Enler concerned and the^other 
for- purposes of registration direct in the case of stock certmcates 
to the Public Debt Office of domicile where the stock certificates 
is registered and in the case of Promissoyy notes to the .^b c 
.Debt Office or the Treasury Officer responsible tor paymg mterest 

thereon. . , • j -n 

(iis) As regards Bearer Bonds, the certhicates wffi be issued m 
triplicate, the' original being sent to the State 
cerned, the duplicate copy to the treasin^; responsible 
of coupon relating thereto and the triplicate copy to t 
Debt Office wtihin whose sphere such treasury is ^raare . 

(IP) The exemption certificate Pf g'^^ror'^the Euler 

Sit sw.. , 
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(v) In the case of stock certificates or promissory notes, an ex- 
emption certificate will remain valid until either 

(a) it is cancelled by the Income-tax Officer, or 

(b) the security is transferred to some other person than the 

State or the Ruler in whose name it stood at the 
time when the certificate was issued, or 

(c) the security is changed from one form into another. 

e.g., from a stock certificate into promissory notes or 
bearer bonds or vice versd, or is renewed. 

(vi) In the case of bearer bonds, a fresh certificate will be re- 
quired to cover each interest payment. 

ivii) The above orders refer to Government securities only, the 
interest on which is exempt in she case of Indian States as well 
as Indian Princes or Chiefs as stated above. As regards other 
secmities, those of local authorities and companies referred 
to in section 8 of the Act, only Indian States are exempt. In 
order to have exemption certificates for such secmities, the State 
concerned will similarly send a certificate stating that it is the 
owner of the securities for which exemption is claimed through its 
Political Agent or Resident to the Income-tax Officer within whose 
jurisdiction the Public Debt Office or the office of the local autho- 
rity or company is situate and on receipt thereof that officer will 
grant an exemption certificate in accordance with the above direc- 
tions sending a duplicate thereof at the same time to the authority 
empowered to pay interest on the securities concerned. Nothing 
in these instructions relates to dividends of companies. 

(viii) The procedm’e laid down' in the preceding paragraph may 
also be adopted in the case of interest not being “Interest on secml- 
ties” which is liable to be taxed at source under section 18 (3B) 
when it is to be paid to an Indian State in respect of money be- 
^ longing to it and when such income is not liable under the Gov- 
erhment Trading- Tn-TTn+anr. /tt-t p 

Judges 221/ to 228 — 

For paragraph 79 (x) substitute the following : 

“ (xl The position in regard to dividends received by a Sta,te from a 
Conipany in British India in which it holds shares is entirely 
different from the position in regard to interest on securities 
held by a State. Tax on interest on securities deducted under 
section 18 (3) is paid by the person who deducts it on behalf 
of the owner of the security ; where the owner is a Stale, it is 
tax wi h which the State was not properly chargeable, as a 
State is not assessable to any income-tax or super-tax except 
under the Government Trading Taxation Act III of 1926. A 
refund is therefore admissible undei; section 48-A of the Act 
subject to the time limit prescribed by Section 50. On the other 
hand, the profits of a company are taxed as such and the tax 
is not paid by the Company on behalf of the shareholders. Any 
claim by a State to a refund in respect of dividends can only arise 
uot because the income was income in respect of wbicb tbe State 
was not ah initio chargeable with tax but in virtue of section 
48 of the Act.” 


(Correction List No. 2.) 
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'V-’ cannot; be taxed because it is not 
un iiHhudiiai. Hindu Undivided i*’amily. Company, Fii-m or other 
a^ou.itmu ol imhvidual.s _i.s immaterial. The tax is not paid by 
tlie Loiiqi.uiy on behalf ut its sbaroholders. Any claim to refund 
('.in only ariMj nut becau.^^e the income was not ab initio liable to 
t.'.x Imt la \iriue ot section -18 of ihe Act. No such claim on the pare 
could be admitted bccau.se a State cannot be either a 
biiti.m .‘jubjcct or the 'subject of a State in India’, see sub-section 
(d) of .-(eclion -1.8. h’or similar reason the Ruler of a State could 
only bo luuitlod to make a claim under section 48 of the Act if he 
were actu.illy resident in British India. 


80. Daliu'lion of tax from interest other than interest on 
secHritics.—Boiovo the pa.^sin» of the Indian Income-tax ("Second 
Amendment) Act, lO.'j.'J there was no provision in the Act for de- 
duction of tax at source Irom any interest other than interest on 
.securities. Section IS of the Act as amended now provides for, 
such deduction which is, however, restricted to payments made to 
non-residents alone. Where the Income-tax OfQcer has reason to 
believe that the total incomo of a non-resident, to whom such 
intere.'^t is paid, will in any year exceed the maximum which is 
not chargeable with super-tax, he may direct the person paying 
such interest to deduct income-tax and super-tax at the rale deter- 
mined by him to be applicable to such non-resident’s total income. 
Bveit if no such direction is made by the Income-tax Officer, the 
person paying interest to any person not known to be a resident 
is still under an obligation to deduct income-tax and super-tax if 
the amount of interest paid exceeds in the aggregate the maximum 
w'hich is not ciiargeable with super-tax. In that case he must de- 
duct income-tax on the entire amount at the rate applicable to it 
and super-tax on the amount by which such total exceeds maxi- 
mum amount not chargeable with super-tax at the rate applicable 
to such excess. Failure to deduct such tax renders him liable to 
bo treated as an assessee in default and to be prosecuted under 
section 51 (a). A penalty may also be imposed on liim under sec- 
tion 46 (1) if the failure is wilful. 


81. Deductions ab source of tax on dividends declared by Joint 
Stock Companies. — (f) It often happens tliat the holders of shares in 
Joint Stock Companies like the holders of seemdties authorise their 
bankers to collect dividends on their behalf. When they do so, it 
is the practice of the persons distributing the dividends to issue 
certificates under section '20 in the name of a bank for the whole 
block of shares held by the bank on behalf of its constituents so 
that it is not possible for an individual assessee for whom dividends 
are collected by his bankers to produce the certificate required by 
rule 14. The Income-tax Officer should ordinarily accept a certi- 
ficate from a responsible officer of a bank in the following form and 
act upon it as if it were a certificate received dnect from the per- 
son responsible for distributing dividends : 

(if) We hereby certify that dividends on the various share speci- 
fied babw were collected by us on behalf of and that we 
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received payment or wore eivditt'd witli 

amounting to 

The dividends sjKcitied aie oovt'ivd by 
•the Bank under .'Ccliou '20 ui the lneumo*i 


the proowcd.i 


Certificates is 
.IK Act . iO'2'2. 


thcrcol 


mod to 


Impcp.ial Bank op India, Diti’oaiToit.s’ 


DitrAiiTMr.Nr, 


Calcnltd, 


m . 

Supcwitcndcnt. 


Doccription j 

cf I Holdiii^j, 

shared. 


Datt! ot ; , f i Ami-un’, 

. , dccbr.uiun; r 1 

Icriod. ,’! \ divi- 

itividccdi). ’ ' ( dciidj. 



To be signed by claimant. 

I hereby declare that the shares on which dividends as above 
-specified have been received are my own property, and were in the 
■possession of the Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta, at the time 
when these dividends were realized. 


Signature. 


Date 


^ N. B. — The safe custody receipts and the Bank’s pass book to bo produced 
'll! Support of any alai m ■ 
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■ M ' , Z shareholder of a 

T.’fr.nd';,.; ,'rj ’. ,)!'. r./ ■'' /?/ n to claim a 

‘’■i-.'’i - ' it ii 'r ' *'' ('‘'■'""C't'JX Oihcer that the maximum rate- 

i:- -mt*. - In the rate applicable to his “totah 

.’ . ‘ ■ ‘\'t ^ “V't •‘’Och a refuncl, he must produce the 

^ rata Ko rr.pnrcd hy section 20 and prescribed in rule 14. 

^ ‘ ’- rtih.-at. y.honld iioucver be accepted if tiicy supply all tbo 

:,r. r may not be idLtical in 

fJic statutory form of certificate- 
■r'j'* !' ll‘c ••.hareholders claiming refunds in respect 

..r.jc-mh I- mi out ot profits oi which a part is not liable to- 
..I * 30 !2!y3.'j!o-t.i.^, '.vill only be able to enter approximate figures- 
.n . 1 .-'^ r*-j!!;!il appljc-ition, and in the return accompanying it, in 
ij'' ’l‘y -oiiotint oj t.ix paid by tlie company on the divi- 
ifi.l th- .i/n.jnnt of ret'unii duo; hue this should not pre- 
j*;-'.;* '- ti'.i* fl.sim.int ; ijj any way. Tlie Income-tax Officer will’ 
•w. ' pt rcrtifiiMtc hut will apply the correct percentage. Any 
rtts.-i'.jti* -.'.si! he .ici opted that is otherwi.=:e in order if it shows- 
it tl.e mtire jaoiits of the company are liable to Indian 
‘ir that o/ily part is liable — irrespective of what the part 
:n »y h-*. DuidaMtc.-* of ccrtiticatcs should be accepted if the- 
I'l/.im lilt ’itiuici the Incomc-t.ix Otficer who has to sanction the 


lefund tii.it t.h<; ilividcnd.s in respect of the tax on which the refund’ 
5. fl iiimai h.id actually been paid to the claimant, and if the In- 
*-uiue-t.ix Ojiicer (i.ts no reason to believe that a refund has already 
been gr.inted in respect of the same dividends. Duplicates should’ 
not he- .'.ccepted inile-s a convincing reason i.s given for not pro- 
ducing urii'inals. Duplicates may be accepted, for example, if it 
is alleged that the originals have been lost and the Income-tax 
Onicer has no reason to doubt the statement; on the other hand, 
liuplio.ites should not be accepted if the originals can be produced' 
thuugii after some delay. As in the case of the certificate regarding 
tax deducted from interest on securities mentioned in _ paragraph- 
78, wh'-re a shareholder, in a company is assessed to income-tax 
on account of income in his own hands, he may, instead of claim- 
ing a refund, aslc fiiat any rebate to which he is entitled should 
be" set-oil against the tax which he is personally liable to pay, and 
the foi-m of return of income for individuals prescribed in rule 19' 


permits of this set-off. 

(Hi) Tlie fonn of fhe cerfificafe prescribed in rule 14 differs from 
the form of the certificate prescribed in nile 13 for income-tax 
deducted from interest on securities in that it simply contains a 
statement tliat income-tax has been or will be duly paid by the- 
company and that the dividend was declared on a certain date, it 
contains no statement as to the rate at which tax has been or mil 
be levied or as to the amount of tax paid or to be paid. me- 
reason for this is that in many cases it is impossible to state ac 
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what rate tax has boon or will ho levied on the pariionl.u* pro!it.s 
out of which di\idend.s are paid. The dividends of a company 
may bo distributed from profits made during the cour.-'O. of a finan- 
cial or commercial year before the rate of tax is laiown, or imiy bo 
distributed from reserve.s maintained for the c<[Ualisition oi di\i- 
dends and composed of jirofiis earned in previous year.s. It 
should, therefore, be assumed by Income-tax Otfieers in conncctiorr 
with these particular certidcates that tax has been levied in res- 
pect of the dividends at the rate current on tiie date on which tho 
dividends were dccUircd since this is the rate to be taken into ac- 
count in dealinj' with a claim for a refund under .section (f). 


(id) The form of certificate also provides for cases .such as that of 
the tea companies which do not pay income-tax on their entire 
profits and gains di.strihuled a.s dividends, 

(o) The amount of income-tax .-o n.s.snmed to he [layable by tiio 
company in respect of the dividend declared lia.s, under the pro- 
visions of section IG (2), to he added to the net dividend received 
in calculating tlie total income of the individual shaivliolder, 

(t'l) The following instructions may with advantage he followed 
by persons granting certificates prescribed by section ’20 of tho 
Act : — 


(1) The statutory form of certificate of deduction of income- 

tax prescribed by rule 14 of the Indian Income-tax 
Rules should invariably be used, 

(2) Either (a) the certificate should be printed on the same- 

sheet of paper as the actual warrant with a line of 
perforation to permit of its being detached, or 
the dividend warrants should be machine-mimbered, 
while every certificate relating to a particular divi- 
dend should bo given the same number as the corre- 
sponding warrant. There arc cases in which Banks 
collect dividends on behalf of their constituents and 
companies send the banks consolidated dividend war- 
rants in payment of all the dividends due in re.spect 
of the block of shares for which the bank is acting, 
and at the same time send separate certiiicaces for 
the shareholders by whom the shares are owned. In 
such a case if certificates are issued to a Bank fer 
say twenty constituents, relating to dividend warrant 
No. 1, the certificates should be numbered bv hand 
1/1, 1/2, 1/3 to 1/20. 

(3) The practice adopted by certain companies of either 
attaching red slips to the certificates drawing the 
attention _ of recipients to the need for their careful 
preservation for a year or two or of printing this 
caution in red ink on the face of the certificate 
1 may be generally followed. 
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(Hi) 'Pho return nrt'.-crilH’il nmler ihi.; ^^.e^ien i ’■ the it-tuin in .tU 
•oiiiplovos who ihiring the p-erluil of 1« luontli > <-iuiJne e m . .lu .i 
last were in receipt of Hilary of not le--<t tlein^tlie ore cnhi .1 ainouiu. 
of H.S. 1.000, anti the return mn-i !>e furnianu to the lueiune-.ax 
Ollker in the proper form before the k-t of M.u', Hte oi»hpaUon 
to make this return is a sl.utile.ry one and no lu-ehnnnarv noUeo 
or reeptest from the Income-tax Oftieer i.s rcijmrrd. h'^duie to 
furnish this return is puni.-hable under .-cclion ol te) ot tiie Am. 


84. Return of ineonie bij eonniitnicw fScclion VJ f /;,]> - j'hu 
return of the total income of a comiiany inmu in- furni.dsed to the 
Income-tax Odicer before tlie lotli day of June in cac’n year in the 
form prescribed in rule IS, whicli also contains the form of the 
xerilication of such return. 'I’he oblij^ation to make i!ii'> return 
is a statutory obligation upon tlie ‘‘principal ofiicer” (see para- 
graph 7) of the company, and it is not neee.eiary that the Income- 
iax OQicer should send any preliminary notice or request to the 
company or the principal otneer concerned. Failure to furni.sh 
this return is punishable under section ol ie) of the .\ct. 


85. Return of income by person-s other than comptinice. [Sec- 
tion 22 (2).] — (t) The form of return of total income of individuals, 
firms or Hindu undivided f.-unilies is pre.scribed in rule 10 which 
also prescribes the form of the verilicalion of such return. Tn this 
•case no statutory obligation rests upon the individual, iirm or 
Hindu undivided family to make such a return until a notice has 
■first been served by the Income-tax Ofiicer rctpiiring such a re- 
turn. The notice must allow a period of 30 days for the furni.sh- 
ing of the return. The only exception to tin’s rule relate.s to the 
assessment of persons who are likely to ietive India before the 
close of the financial year and are not likely to return. In such 
cases it will be sufficient if a period of not less tiian seven day.s is 
allowed to make the return. If. however, on receipt of such 
notice, the return is not furnished within due time, such failure 
to make a return is punishable under section 51 (c) of the Act. 

(ff) An Income-tax return is nob a “public document” and there- 
fore no one has any right to inspect or to receive a copy of it. 
The following persons should, however, in practice bo allowed to 
■do .so : — 


(а) in any case the person who actually made the return ; 

(б) any partner (known to be such) in a firm registered or 

unregistered to whose income the return relates ; 
and 

(c) tho_ manager of a Hindu undivided family to whose 
income the return relates, or any other adult member 
of such family who has been treated as represent- 
ing it, that is, on whom a notice or requisition has 
been served under section 63 of the Act. 

_ iUi) A return under section 22 on which the word “loss” has been 
written, without any figures, or in which 'nil’ has been entered 
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unde- rn. ^ ^ a^v rro- 

' — '-cu L_lc: n.c, nrOV^Gen rn-^r rri^ * *. - .- i— 

;rio. c:^a pe^al^y 

' iaiposition oi ' ‘ 


ceecm 
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KoweTcT, does nor aiirhorise lii^ 


course or prceeedincs iVdP''^^c^)n 3. S- ^ 

m respect or any concealment of inco-- 

^ original assessmenr^'^n >2 

conce_nea uY- Ananaoaa High Comn decision in ca^ 

:puT..ruin Dmga ^^ra&td cer^us^ Commissioner 0: Income-tan* 
TTniLca -rovmcesd Tne onender tvili. however b- li'nde ■' 
p^secntion ^mder secdon 52 of the Act, or anv section the 
^dian Penai Cone orner than section 177 thereof referred to in 
sccaon -o 2 01 tne inconie-tan Act. 

(r) Clause (=> of ^section 2S, however, provides that where a 
penal assessment under that secdon is iniposed bv the revenue 
authoriues, no crnnnial prosecution for an onence sh^ be instinited 
on the same facts. _ It is obviously not desirable that there should 
be room for s^poss^Ie connict between the revenue and judicial 
autnoride*, aim it is also unreasonable that a double punishment 
should be provided for, 

(cj) A criminal prosecution cannot, under secdon 53 (2) of the 
A.ct, be insdtuted except at the instance of an Assistant Commis- 
sioner. In most cases acnon under secdon 2 S will be eneodve 
although in more serious cases a prosecution might be launched. 

SS. Frodi;cc:or. of Jcoo::n:s, fScciion 22 (:2).j — (;} Under sub- 
section of section *22 the Income-tax Omcer is empowered 
IQ cali upon any person liable to make a return to produce such 
accounts or documents as he may require. It dees not. however, 
emuower him to ask the assessees to puepare accounts like a prod: 
and loss account which they do no: already possess and do no: 
reouire for their own purposes : all that i: empowers the Income- 
tax Omcer to do is to calf for accounts pd decumpts winch are. 
or are believed to be. in existence. The tuonuction m accounts 
ie called for whether a return has or b.as no; been maue. 

,t is alwavs desirable m me interests 
)f the Government th.j': Income-tax 

an 
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Aiuliioi's cun bo relied upon lo give acciirate ligiires. Where a 
statement oi i)roliL and loss filed by an assessee has been certified 
as correct and complete by such an Aecountanl, the Income-tax 
Officers should, unlet'S they see rea.sun to the contrary, accept the 
siatemeiii as correct aiul coinjtlcLe v.itii regard to the 
facts lueniioned in it, although he will I'reipienily have to call for 
details showing how various figures are made Ui). But in such 
cases the Accouiuant himself when authorised by the assessco to 
appear on his behalt should be asked to supply the details. In- 
come-tax Commissioner should lake steps lo secure that tho 
services of such Accountants are fully availed of. 

(h) The proviso to sub-section tf) of .section 2*2 prevents any In- 
come-tax Officer from chilling upon an assossee to ])roducc books 
of account going back for a period of more than tliree years prior 
to the “accounting period’’. This limitation applies merely to 
books of account; it does not apply to documents. No limitation 
is placed by the Act upon the power of the Income-tax Ofheer to 
call for documents of any date. 

(ifi) Neglect to furnish accounts or documents asked for by the 
Income-tax Oflicer under section 2*2 (i) is punishable under sec- 
tion 51 id) and, further, under the provisions of section 23 (-i) read 
with section 30 (I) , any person wlio fails to comply with the re- 
quisition of the Income-tax Officer for the production of accounts 
or documents may not appeal under section 30 against the assess- 
ment made whether he has made a return or not. If the assessed 
is a registered firm the Income-tax Officer may cancel its regis- 
tration. He is in exactly the same position as a person who did 
not make a return in the first instance, his only remedy being 
that described in paragraph o6 (i.c., under section 27). 

89- Evidence in assessment proceedings other than returns and 
accounts of assessce. — (i) In addition to his general power to call for 
accounts, the Income-tax Officer where he believes that a return 
made under section 22 (2) is incorrect or incomplete, has power 
to call upon an assessee to attend or to produce or cause to be pro- 
duced evidence of the correctness of his return. If an assesses 
fails when required by an order under section 23 (2) to attend or 
to produce evidence in support of his return, he is not liable to 
any penalty under section 51, but failure to comply with such 
orders has the result of placing the assessee in exactly the same 
position as a person wjio failed originally to make a return [see 
section 23(4)], that is, he may not appeal against the order of 
assessment or take any action other than action under section 27 
as described in paragraph 86. If the assessee is a registered ffi'm, 
the Income-tax Officer may cancel its registration. 

{ii) Under section 23 (3), the Income-tax Officer is empowered to 
utilise any evidence bearing on the assessment which he may ob- 
tain of his own motion, while under sections 37 and 38, he can 
.enforce the attendance of any person for this purpose and compel 
the production of the information that he requires. 
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W Ihe information must be relevant in 

(6) ThT*' ‘° ”' *™“ “ P««e„lai^teTo“‘ 

Section 37 gives power to call for railway bookl 

(w) Except as provided in section 19-A and Eules 42 and 4q a 
company should not be requir-ed to furnish tL ^comLT^^^^ 
with a return of the peisons (with their addresses) for the time beino’ 

nFihl^f-^-r register of the company and the amounts 

of the dividends paid or payable to such persons during any pai’ti- 
cular period. Such a duty would be bui’densorue to the company 
wth no coirespondmg advantage to the administration. It is for 
this reason that in section 39 of the Act provision is made that 
the share register, the register of debenture holders and of mort- 
gagees of any company are open to the inspection of the income- 
tax authorities, who may also take copies or cause copies to be 
taken of any entries in such registers. Since the power to in- 
spect, and take copies of such re^ster is specifically conferred by 
section 39, no income-tax authorities utilising these special powers 
can be called upon to pay any fee for inspection or copies under 
the Companies Act. 


(p) Under section 20-A and Eules 42-A and 43-A any person res- 
ponsible for paying any interest not being “interest on securities” 
is required to furnish on or before the 15th June every year to 
the Income-tax Ofiicer in whose jui’isdiction he resides, a retui'n 
showing the names and addresses of all persons to whom dmmg 
the previous year he has paid interest or aggregating interest ex- 
ceeding Es, 1,000 together with the amount paid to each such 
person. 


(pi) The Bill as originally framed contained a provision empower- 
ing an Income-tax Officer to require information to be given re- 
garding specific payments shown in the accounts of an assesses 
where there is reason to believe that such payments will become 
liable to tax in the hands of the recipients. This particular pro- 
vision was omitted by the Select Committee on the Bill as being 
■entirely unnecessary because Income-tax Officers have ample 
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powers to disallow any payment shown in the accounts of an 
assessee where proof of the payment is not forthcoming, 

(vii) Section 37 also provides for the issue of commissions. The- 
scale of diet money and travelling expenses for witnesses sum- 
moned under this section sliould be that prescribed for attendance 
in civil courts in the Provinct' concerned, 

90. Personal attendance of asseasce . — (/) While section 23 (2) 
empowers the Income-tax Ollicer to require a person making a return 
to attend at his ofiicc, under the provisions of section 01 any 
person required or entitled to attend before any income-tax autho- 
rity may either attend in person or bo represented by a person duly 
authorised by him in writing. The penalty to which an assessee 
who failed to attend when required to do so by an Income-tax 
OlScer was liable under the Act of 1918, has been omitted from 
section 51 of the present Act. While there is no obligation on an 
assessee to attend in person at any stage of the assessment pro- 
ceedings or before any income-tax authority in connection with 
any proceedings under the Act, and while he may be represented 
at any such proceedings by any person he pleases to authorise in 
writing failure to attend or to be so represented has the result 
that the assessee loses any right of appeal against the assessment. 

iii) It should, however, be particularly noted that the provisions 
of section G1 merely refer to attendance. Itciurns and verifications 
required under the Act must be signed either by the assessee him- 
self or by some representative duly authorised for the purpose in 
proper legal form so that his acts will bind his principal. 

{Hi) It is desirable that tax-payers should be allowed to use what- 
ever agency they please for the purpose of representing their case ; 
and whatever person they authorise to represent them whether he 
be an employ^, an accountant or any other person, has presum- 
ably been selected by them as the person having the best know- 
ledge of their accounts and financial position, and such person_ is 
entitled to appear before any income-tax authority and to give 
explanations and produce evidence regarding any points of doubt 
that may arise. 

91. Assessment of Bogus Companies and Firms. {Section 
23- A). — (i) The object underlying the introduction of this section is 
to prevent the avoidance of income-tax and super-tax by com- 
panies, firms or other association of individuals by the adoption of 
certain devices. Where the Income-tax Officer is satisfied that a 
company, firm or other association of individuals is adopting any 
of the devices mentioned in sub-sections (I) and {2) of section 23-A 
he should obtain the approval of the Assistant Commissioner to 
assess the individual members on their share of the profits and 
gains and if it is accorded proceed to assess accordingly. The As- 
sistant Commissioner should give the firm, company or association 
of individuals as the case may be, a hearing before he directs the 
Income-tax Officer to refrain from determining the sum payable 
as income-tax by it and make the assessment on the members. 

Q 
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return dioul<l be i'e(juireii to be made is seven d;iys. The Income- 
ta.N niiicer m >) m the exi-rcise of his di.scretion allow any period 
e\'eedmu' tin- limit aeeordimf to t)ie circnmstaiices of each case. 
Hueh a n.iiiee i. ;i notiee under section 22 (2^ :ind all the provisions 
rel.uui',' to a'-e-snK-m apply ihoretifter. Tiie asse.ssment shall be 
made for <mc!) completed previous year included in the period of 
a-''e,-siii,-nt at the rati' at which such total income would have 
been charu'ed liad it been fully assessed. As regards the period 
from the expiry of the last of such previous years to the probable 
date of departure the fneoine-tax Oiricer .should estimate the total 
ineonu' and assi..;s u at the rate in force for the year during which 
the assessment is made. 


I'i) It should he particularly noted that this section should nor be 
used to assess an iiieomo which has escaped assessment or has 
been assessed at too low u rate in respect of which the Income-tax 
Otiicer cannot issue a notice under section 3-i. 

93. Asscssnioit of dt’ccascd persons. (Section 24-B.) (0 This 
section provides tint an executor, administrator or other legal 
repre.sentative of a deceased person shall be treated as an assessee 
for tiie purposes of an assessment on the income of a 
sou. There was no provision in the Act for the ^ssessnienfc of the 
incomes of deceased persons before the passing of the ^7 

come-tux (Second Amendment) Act, 1933, with the 
such incomes escaped tax. The Act as now amen^ c _ 

that loophole. The liability of an executor, administrator or other 
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legal repi-esentative in respect of tax due by the deceased is, how- 
ever, contined to tlie payment of tax lo the extent to which the 
estate of the deceased is ciH)ai)le of meeting ihe charge. The 
charge of income-tax on the income of a deceased person does not 
rank in any way prior to otlier charges to which the estate may 
he liable. 

(//) Tite procedure to be followed in juakittg .such assessments is 
a.s follows. Where no notice has been served on a deceased per-son 
under section '2'2 (2) or .‘31 as the case may be, a notice may bo 
served on the executor, administrator or other legal representative 
and an a.ssessment made as if such person were the asso.ssee. 
Where notice has been served on a decea.sed pcr.son, but no re- 
turn has been made or where the return made is in the Income-tax 
Ofticer’s opinion incorrect nr incomplete, tite .lncomi‘-tax Oflicer 
may assess the income and determine the tax payable. Por the 
purposes of making such asso.ssmcnts, the Income-tax Oflicer may 
require the executor, administrator or legal representative of the 
deceased to produce documents or other evidence under sections 
‘2‘2 and ‘23. All the provisions of the Act relating to the assess- 
ment and collection of a tax apply to these cases. See also para- 
graph 118. 

(Hi) Where an assessment is made in j)nrsuanco of sub-.secrions 
(2) and (d) of section •21-,B, the a.'^sessment should be regarded as one 
made under seciion/23, since the legal representative of the de- 
ceased is for the purposes of the Act the iisse.ssee. .-Vll the conse- 
quences of an assessment under seilion ‘23 will therefore follow : 

a notice of demand can he issued to the legal representative 
under section *29, and an appeal can be tiled by him under section 
•30 or other relief sought by him in the circumstances and lo the 
extent that similar relief could have been sought by the assessee 
.had he been alive. 

94. Set-off of Ions under one iicud of inconic a(jainst income 
under another head. — (i) Under the Act of 1918 it was the aggregate 
amount chargeable under each of the separate heads mentioned in 
sections 7 to 12 of the Act that determined the total and taxable 
iucome of an assessee, so that when a person carried on a trade or 
profession and also had an income from house property, if he had 
■actually incurred a loss from the trade or profession, the figure 
adopted under that head in arriving at the aggregate amount of 
the income chargeable to tax' was nil and not a minus sum. Under 
the provisions of section 24 of the Act a loss under one head of 
income may now be charged against profits under another in the 

Vipen .nrlmitted to the benefits of 
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i.'i li'A. 'i.iiijo, has income from mterebu Lkt No. 2.} 

ivs, l.uut) ;uui carries on a business from which ic incurs m one- 
Vcar loss of l\s. 10,000. The firm is entitled under the provi- 
>io/is of sub-section (i) section 2-1 to set-off the loss from business- 
again-t the annual value of the property and the interest on secu- 
rities, and its total income -would be minus Us. 7,000. A who is 
a partner in tlie firm having a share of one-half in the profits 
thereof, lias other personal income of Es. 6,000 from interest on 
securities. He is entitled under the provisions of sub-section (2) 
to set-off his share of the net Joss from the firm (viz., Es. 3,500) 
against tiiis personal income and would be assessed on a total in- 
come of Es. 2,500. 

('!!) Where an individual is a partner in two separate firms of 
wliicii one is registered and the other um-egistered and has no- 
separate personal income, he should be allowed, in dealing with 
any ajiplication for refund under section 48, to set-off his share of 
any net loss incurred by the um’egistered firm against his share of 
the profits of the registered firm. For example, ‘A’ having a half 
sirare in an unregistered firm, which incurred a net loss of 
Es. 2.000 in one year, had in the same year no personal income- 
liable to assessment to income-tax in his own hands, but had a 
similar share in another registered firm which had made a net 
profit of Es. 10,000. Such cases will be rare and should be dealt 
with on the basis of real income, i.e., in the case above quoted ‘A’ 
should get a refund so adjusted that he shalj suffer finally 
5 pies in the rupee on his real income of Es. 5,000 minus Es. 1,000‘ 
i.e., Es. 4,000. The same principle would apply if both &ms 
were remstered. Where the situation is reversed that is where 
the remstered firm makes a loss and the unregistered &m a profit 
obviously no relief can be given. Nor can an umegistered firm 
claim to set-off losses of the individual partners agamst the ^come 
of the firm. But a partner in a registered firm_ should be allowed 
to set-off loss incurred in his individual capacity against his m- 
cLe as partner in dealing with any appUca-tion under section 

48. 

(iv) Similarly if ‘A’ has a loss of Es. 1,000 in business, an income 
of Es. 1,000 from interest on securities and an mcome or 
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Es. 3,000 from dividends, he should be allowed to set-off his loss 
of Es. 1,000 against his income of Es. 4,000 and should be taxed 
on the balance of Es. 3,000. 

('u) In the same way, if A borrows money to buy securities or 
shares and the interest on the loan exceeds the interest or divi- 
dend that he receives, he is entitled to set-off the excess of the 
interest paid over the interest or dividend received against any 
other taxable income. (See paragraph 39.) 

(wi) The correct procedure in such cases is to ascertain the total 
income after allowing the set-off, calculate the tax on that at the 
appropriate rate (apply section 17 if the cu’cumstances justify such 
a course), credit the tax “suffered” on the dividends on the one 
hand and debit any refunds granted under section 48 on the other 
•and collect or refund the balance as the case may be. 

{vii) From the point of view of equity it is obviously reasonable 
to allow a set-off in these cases ; from the legal point of view it is 
incorrect to argue that section 24 (1) is inapplicable to such cases 
on the ground that income from dividends or income derived from 
a firm is not (from the point of view of the shareholder or partner) 
income falling under any of the heads mentioned in section 6 — 
Section 24 (I). Obviously such income must fall under one of 
these heads, otherwise (a) it could not be included in the total 
income of the shareholder or partner ; but it is so included — section 
16; and (b) the shareholder or partner could in no circumstances 
be assessed individually on such income, but under section 14 (2) 
he is assessable on such income if it so happens that the 
company or firm has not been assessed. Consequently such income 
from dividends or from a firm must fall under one of the heads in 
section 6- Income from dividends should evidently be regarded 
in the hands of the shareholder as income from “Other somrces,” 
while income from a firm should be regarded in the hands of the 
partner as income from “Business”. On the other hand the part- 
ner or shareholder is not an “assessee” in respect of such income 
unless the firm or company has not been assessed. 

95. Netu business . — As stated in paragraph 14, assessments 
under the Act are made on the profits of the “previous year”. 
A¥hen a new business is started, therefore, no assessment will, as a 
rule, be made in the first year, and the assessment in the second 
year will be made on the profits of the preceding year. The only 
exception is that referred to in the next paragraph. 

96. Business closing down. — (i) The only exception to the gene- 
ral rule that assessments are made on the profits of the previous year 
is contained in section 25 (I) where, in order to guard against a 
possible loss of revenue owing to delay in making assessments on 
the profits of businesses, professions or vocations that close down 
during the course of a financial or commercial year, it is provided 
that in such cases in addition to the assessment on the income of 
the preceding year a further assessment may be made in the year 
in which a business, profession or vocation is closed down, on the 
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i.u \t\ir. Suh->tviiou l'?) ol that section imposes a 
on {vi->vn\> diM-ontimiing a business, profes- 
iuiii\-e tU' >uch discontinuance within 15 


nico.'nc tU 
.''taluiorv 

.'’tun tU' \or,i!iun ’o ci\c 
^ oi t!U' tiiM'untinuance. 

' ' U lu Po !u>tcd th.it tiicsp prvwiMon.s appiv onlv to businesses 
inoh-Mpns or vocations, that is to miv. to profits or gains taxable 


unPu- ootvn.s Id aiul II. and lurthor. that they only apply to am* 
bu-ino-^s, protv>!on or vocation on which income-tax was not a'r 
an_\ (iiiio oiiaiycd under the provisions of the Indian Income-tax 
Act. jjo ,i, 3 t apply to any business, profession or voca- 

tion (C! w'luai income-tax ir.ul been charged under the provisions 
a tiuu Aft. as the.'C arc >tibjcct to the special provisions of sec- 
ion ‘J.! oh whicli are described below. 


ot 

t 


i..'.’' I hc> power to make this additional assessment undei* section 
■ '' i o.'\(-r' '■(u..;r 7 louc'r uhieli may be exeiviseLl whether the 

lni.>>ne.----. etc., IS a purely temporary business commencing and 
clo'inc dvv.vn in tlic same year, or whether it is a. business that 
ii.;> been in (Wisience and has been previously taxed under the 
pre.'ent .\et. It sliouKl only be used in cases where there is 
vei'.>ou to anticipate tb.at the tax may not he collected unless the 
as-e.-'Smeni is made iti the year in which the business, etc., closes 
down. Where th.oro is reason to believe that there will be no didi- 
culiy in making the assessment and collecting the rax in the usual 
111 . inner, that IS. in the year after rite business closes down and on 
tile proiits of the year in which it did close down, tha'e is no need 
to use t!\o special pv>wers conferred by this sub-section. 

The pnitit- to lu' raxed iiiuler the provision of section d-? li' 
arc tlie pronts accruing between the end of the last ‘'previous 
war” of wiiic'n tiie profits have been taxed and die dare of the 
discontimiance of the business. Further, the rate to be applied in 
i.ixuia die discomimied business under sub-section is the rare 
in force in the year in which rhe assessment is made. 

Where a business, profe.-smn or vocation iiad tax charged on 
it under die provisions .'f tlic Income-tax Act of 1918. rhe ^wovisious 
of sub-section tV to section '2-5 cannot be brought into use for the 
assessment of anv such business. On rhe contrary for reasons 
civeu m paragraph 1-i. it is. under the provisions of snb-seedoji 
(o'* Of section 2-3. not liable to tax in respect of pronts or gains 
for tlie period between the end ot rlie last '’previous year 
and the date of disconrinnance. bur is entitled to substitute the 
nrohts of that period for rhe pronts of rhe last previous 



Afarch 1922. or at its option, on the pronts ox 


Alarch 1928. If such a concern 


closed down on -30ch Ap>ril. 1922, 


it would still be assessed in the year in which it closed do^^^ 
the assessment would be on the year s pronto to ol^r Al.Jvh IJ--, 
or at its op>tion on the twonrs of the month ox April r 
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however, the concern’s “business year” ends on 30th April and it 
closes down on 30th September 102-2, its assessment in the year 
1923-24 would be on the proiits of its year to 30th April 19*22 or at 
its option oil its proiits from 1st May 1922 to 30th September 
1922. Tliis special provision applies only to a business, profession 
or vocation on which tax was charged under the Act of 1918, and 
when a claim for this concession is made, it must be supported by 
proof that tax had been charged under the Act of 1918 in respect 
of that very business, profession or vocation, 

{oi) An assessoe should be allowed the benefit of section 25 (3) if 
(1) he has (for examplehboth a business and a profession and dis- 
continues only one of them or (2) has more businesses than one 
and discontinues one or more, but not all of them, provided that 
they are genuine distinct busmesses for which separate accounts 
are maintained ; and not mere branches of a single business. The 
section should, of course, only be applied to the income of any 
profession or business that is actually discontinued. 

iuii) A claim to be assessed under this sub-section may be ad- 
mitted if it is made not later than the end of the year following that 
ill which the business, profession or vocation is discontinued, 

X,n. — ?7(e proL'iiioiif of scciton 2.'j apply to the romphte stoppage or dis- 
coatiitaaiivc of a business, pi'ofe.’siioii or voc-ition and do not apply to any 
ciiange in the proprietoiship. Wliere there is any change in the proprietor- 
ship merely, the provisions of section 26 apply (see paragraph 98). 

(.oiii) Where a business, profession or vocation is completely dis- 
continued and is not merely transferred from one proprietor or set of 
proprietors to another, the person who carried on the discontinued 
business is responsible for the payment of the tax, and where the 
proprietorship was vested in a firm, section 44 specifically provides 
that the persons who were members of the firm on the date of such 
discontinuance, are jointly and severally liable to any tax dne 
from the firm. 

97. Change in the constitution of a firm. [Section 36 (1).] — 
As amended b}’' the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1928 (III 
of 19*28), section 26 now consists of two parts, the first part dealing 
with changes in the constitution of a firm and the second part -with 
changes in the ownership of a business, profession or vocation. 
Under section *26 ( Z) the assessment on the firm and on the members 
thereof shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be made as if the 
firm had been constituted throughout the previous year as it is con- 
stituted at the time of making the assessment and as if each member 
had received the share of the profits of the year proportionate to 
his interest in the firm at the time of making the assessment, 
For example, if ‘A’ happens to be a member of a firm when an 
assessment is made in the year 1922-23, even if ‘A’ has newly 
succeeded to the partnership just before the assessment is made, 
he is deemed, for the purposes of both income-tax and super-tax, 
to have received out of the profits of the year 1921-22 (which are 
the profits assessable in the year 1922-23) the share to which he 
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though he had been carrying on tlie business 
profession or vocation and as if he had received" the whole of the 
profits for the year. The calculation of the profits should of 
course be made with reference to the state of affairs in the ac- 
coimting year but the rate of tax to be applied will be that appli- 
caole to the successor. 


(m) Where one person succeeds to several businesses, a sin^-le 
assessment should be made on the successor in respect of the prohts 
nf all his predecessors and of himself, if he existed or did business 
in the previous year, taken together. Losses of any predecessor 
should be set off against the profits of the others or of the suc- 
cessor. 


(iu) The question whether a succession has taken place is a ones- 
tion of fact which must be decided with reference to the facts of the 
particular case, but it may be laid down that there cannot be 
succession to part of a single business. It frequently happens that 
one person is conducting two or more separate businesses to each of 
which there can be a succession. If the particular business is 
separable as a whole from the other activities of the assesses, tliero 
can be a succession to it. 


(iv) When in the year in which the first assessment is made after 
succession to a business has occurred, the successor wishes to adopt 
a different accounting period from his predecessor's, the reque.st 
should be treated as involving a change of accounting period. If 
the result of this change is to leave an interval between the end 
of the last complete accounting period of the predecessor and the 
beginning of the first accounting period of the successor, the pro- 
cedure prescribed in paragraph 6 above for the asses.'^rnent of an 
assessee who has been permitted to change his accounting period 
should be followed in all respects, and the nature of the change 
of accounting period percuitted, and the conditions on which jiei- 
mission is i^-anted should’ be clearly recorded by the Income-ta.x 
Officer in his assessment order. 


(v) When an assessment has been made under section •20 (;?) on 
the successor to a business on the profits of the prodeco.ssor and it i“> 
found that the profits of the predecessor in the year before tlie year 
of succession have escaped tax, wholly or in part, whetlier le 
succession took place before or after the assessment o t ic {lu* i- 
cessor in the previous year, an apessment may be niado urn t 
section 34 on the successor and not the predece.-^.sor, 
expression “previous year” in section 2G (2) mu^t ^ ; 

“previous year" as defined in section 2 ( 2 i) of the .• ct 
pmrpose of the assessment to be made and not to tlie year pie.a 
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"to that in which the assessment is made, if that is different. The 
fact that the succession resulted in a change in the status of the 
assessee docs not alter the situation. 

99, OrdcK o'f assessment . — When an assessment order has 
been passed under section ’23, any assessee who applies to the 
Income-tax Officer for a copy of the order must be supplied by the 
Income-tax Officer with a copy, free of charge, subject to the 
following conditions : — 

(a) that not more than one copy of an assessment order 

should be supplied free, and 

(b) that a copy of an assessment order applied for more than 

one year after the order was passed should not be sup- 
plied free of charge unless the applicant satisfies the 
Income-tax Officer that it is required for his use in 
some proceedings which are pending under the Indian 
Income-tax xlct, 1922, with reference to the particular 
assessment covered by the order and which are not 
time-barred. 

Proposed representations to higher authority which are not covered 
Page 247— 

For paragraph 99-A substitute the following ; — 

99-A. One copy of any order against which an appeal caimot 
be submitted in the prescribed form unless accompanied by such a 
copy (f.e., any order under one of the following sections : 26-A, 27,. 

48, 48-A and 49) should be supplied to the assessee, free of cost and 
without application, as soon as the order has been passed. One 
copy of any other order should be supplied to the assessee on appli- 
cation, free of cost. If additional copies are required in either case„ 
a charge should be made, 

to an aggi'ieved assessee m eitner case. These notices of demand 
should, so far as possible, contain the demand both on account 
of income-tax and super-tax, and since the total income has to be 
ascertained in every assessment for income-tax in order to deter- 
mine the rate at which income-tax shall be payable on any income 
for which the assessee is responsible for direct payment, and as it 
is on the same total income that ^uper-tax is leviable, it is desir- 
able that, so far as possible, in the interests of economy and con- 
venience to assessees, the assessment both of income-tax and super- 
tax should be made simultaneously. 

101. Appeals to Assistant Commissioner. — (f) The cases in which 
an appeal may lie to an Assistant Commissioner against the orders 
of an Income-tax Officer are specified in detail in section 30. As 
stated in paragraph 86, it is necessary that every effort should be 
made to get tax-payers to file retimns of income and the restrictions 
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on iippcijl contained in tiie pj-oviso to section 30 (1) which definitelv 

iuibid the uuicrlainincni of aziv upneal against’ an assessmeih 

where the Ineo.ne-tax Omcer has been compeJlerto make the 

i mlhil ai t.> l' 23(-i) [he., in cases where an assesSe 

udimi C l ed tW^ ''f iailed to produce his accounts- 

nf h . V I 1 M any proof of the accui'acy 

ot his letnrnsj, slioiiid bo rigidly adhered to. Under no ch’cum- 

slamaxs nitty any appeal be entertained in those cases. 

{it) Seittion 30 no\v tillows appeals to the Assistant Commissioner 
agiiinst the relusal ol an incoine-ttix Officer to re-open a case under 
section ~ii and tilso against the orders of an Income-tax Officer im- 
nnc,,.., -i penalty under section 25 (2) or section 28. 


posing 


{ill) bcction 30 allows an tippeal against an order of an Income- 
tax Officer relusing to register a firm under section 26-A. Any party,, 
whether the firm itself or a partner, aggileved by the Income-tax 
Otlicer’s oriler can appeal to the Assistant Commissioner against it. 
The Commissioner can also exercise his powers of revision under 
section 33 and interfere with the Income-tax Officer’s orders regis- 
tering a firm or refusing registration. 

{ic) Where the determination of the precise amount of loss sus- 
tained by an assessee in a particular year is material, for example, 
where the assossee is a firm and the amount of loss sustained by the 
firm afreets the assessments of the partners, an appeal to the Assist- 
ant Commissioner should be admitted imder section 30 against the 
Income-tax Officer’s decision as to the amount of loss unless, of' 
course, the case has been decided under section 23 (4). Similarly 
in cases of assessments under section 23 (1) or section 23 (3), where 
no demand is due because the income ascez’tained prior to giving 
an allowance on account of depreciation is less than the amount 
of this allowance, an appeal should be allowed against the Income- 
tax Officer’s decision as to the amount of actual income against 
which the depreciation allowance is to be set off. 

(a) The form in which an appeal must be presented to the Assist- 
ant Commissioner is specified in rule 21 and that form must also be 
verified in the method prescribed in the same rule. Any false 
statement in the said verification is punishable under section 52. 

{vi) An Assistant Commissioner should not hear appeals against 
his ou’ii orders passed as Income-tax Officer. When an Income- 
tax Officer on appointment as Assistant Commissioner, acting or 
permanent, is not transferred to another Assistant Commissioners 
range, appeals a.namst his orders as Income-tax Officer should be 
heard ’by another Assistant Commissioner appointed under section 
5 fl) to hear such appeals. 


102. Powers of Assistant Commissioner in dealing with apjwals 
(Section 3.1)- — C) The provisions of this section have been re-woided 
in order to make it clear that the Assistant Commissioner in en- 
tertaining an appeal has power to remand a case to the 
tax Officer for report or disposal on its merits and also that t 



iNo. 17.— TAXES ON INCOME. 


NtrjIBEBS. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


PUNJAB — concld. 

A.— COLLECTION OF INCOME-TAX— 
concld. 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 


190 196 Inspectors, Accountants, 



Stenographers, Head 

Assistants and clerks (at 
rates varying from 

Rs. 30 to Rs. 250) 


1,98,500 


137 

137 Servants (at Rs. 14 to Ra. 

18) . 


23,190 



— Temporarj' establishment 


2,000 



— Leave salary . 


4,590 


333 

333 Totai. 

2,05,550 

2,28,280 

2,24,600 


A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. ! 


' 



Travelling and other 

allowances f Non-voted 
^ Voted 

1,733 

78,872 

4,000 

69,900 

3, 000 
84,200 


Total 

80,605 

73,900 

87,200 


A. 4— SUPPLIES -^ND SERVICES. 

• - 

• ■ 

SCO 


A. G.— CONTINGENCIES 

94,559 

93,500 

1,05,800 


A. 10.— PEDLCT— PROBABLE 
SAIHNGS 

•• 

—9,180 

—7,000 


Xon -voted . 

20,359 

32,000 

23,000 


‘Voted 

C,37,:{41 

0,07,000 

0,03,000 




Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31* 

Rs. 


2,03,10a- 

23,200- 

2 , 000 - 

3,400 


2,31,700‘ 


4,000- 

75,500- 


79,600 


800 


1,00,000 


—7,000. 


33,000' 

7,04,000 


Totai. ron Pr.vjAB 


0,03.700 


0,99,000 


7,21,000 


7,37,000 
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I)KMAN1>!^ i OK (iKANTfi, 103031 


XnMiiitm. 


litiiK;.-! 


nti'l;;ct 


Artii'alt, 

Kalitii'it/', 

r.Ttimnt'-, 

Katirnnl/j 

020. 1030. 

l{i2'>-20. 

1020 . 30 . 

1020.3O. 

1030.31 

30. 31. 

Ua. 

I'.a. 

Ua. 

Ki 


BUllMA. 

A.— COLLr.CTION OK IXCOMr.-TAX : 


A. 1.— PAY or oi-ricr.iis : 


I 

1 »'/ .f'lr 

(2.2'o /oo .P)) 




77,000 


1 .-l.'JiT.'i}!!.' f '.in— .! .5i«r:rr 

/’<!•/ 2'0>) 




10.100 

•1 

•S .A'l liatuiit (*<J!i>liii nioii.-r 1 
( 1. 0011 — 1 .. ',( 111 ) 




02,3 '.0 

•53 

•13 liicutut'.tna; onc'-ra (H.’iO — 
O.'.'i) .... 


",l 


2,31.000 

8 

8 .A'liiitnnt In.-nsu'-.tnx oOi- 
cTi ( 2 .' 0 -n.'.o) . 


2.'-,'.* 10 


21. "00 

0 

— Tavo Trtnpornry Inrorne. 
tnx ollic,-ra 


8.12.’. 


• • 

— 

— I.'-nvo ‘ nlnrj' . . . 


2,0')'» 


• • 

— 

— l)t' itf! Savin. >. 


» • 


2(1, pno 


S’nfi-v'i'y! . 
Vot.-'l 

.70, 2 s.; 
•.•.••.7.12't 

2?,.700 

3,18,070 

70 , 111 ) 1 ) 

2,0.',f,ii" 

:,-2.400 

3,"","O0 

5S 

.'i7 Tot.m. 

3.00,111.'. 

3, •17,170 

3, 2.7, 

3,72,400 


A.2.— PAY OK KSTABLISII. 
*AIKXT.S : 





309 

340 Inspectors, oxnminer.s, ne- 
counlnnt.s, elerU.s, nncl 
porvnnts (nf vnryinc rntc.s 
from Ks. In to Rs. ."iOO). 


3,47,CS0 


3,7G,S00 


— Revision oi the scales oi 
pay of the clerical esta- 
blishment and the revision 
of pay and increase in 
the number of Process 
Servers 




(rt) 7,000 

— 

— Temporary catnblishmcnt 


4,100 


2,100 

— 

— Deduct — Probable Savings 




—8,900 

309 

340 Totat. 

3,30,700 

3,51,780 

3,40,000 

3,77,000 









*”(o1 Vidf Proceodincs of tha Mi-otins of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, Xo. C, pages S35-3o6t 
paragraph 22, and No. 18, pages 915-9 IG , paragraph 0. 
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Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

BUEIVIA— co»/i 

• 



■COLLECTION OF INCOME-TAX— 
contd. 





A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. : 





Travelling allowance 


f 1,'}0Q 
(67,030 


f 2,000 
i 61,400 

House-rent and other allow* 

&HC6S # • • • 


f 4,260 
139,120 


f 7,400 

1 32,000 

N on-voted . 
Voted 

8,710 

1,00,694 

5,950 

90,760 

5,800 

1,01,600 

9,400 

93,400 

Totai- . 

A. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SERVI- 
CES ; 

Fees to pleaders and 
copsdsts and diet, etc. 
of witnesse.a 

Miscellaneous and freight 
shipping charges, etc., . 

1,09,304 

1,02,700 

1,07,300 

1,02,800 


6,300 

300 


6,300 

300 

Totax 

A. 6.— CONTINGENCIES ; 

Contract contingencies . 
Other contingencies . - 
Rents, rates and taxes 

6,220 

6,000 

13,000 

20,760 

43,600 

14,600 

6,600 

14,800 

21,100 

46,600 

Total 

72,602 

77,260 

71,900 

81,600 

A. 7.— ESTABLISH]\rENT CHAR 
GES PAID TO OTHER 
GOVERNIMENTS, ETC. : 

• 




A. 7(2),— BURMA: 





Establishment charges paid 
to Local Government for 
Income-tax work done by 
the Collector, Rangoon 
Town District, and his 
staff 

Establishment charges paid 
to Local Government for 
process serving establish- 
ment doing income-tax 
work .... 

Establishment charges paid 
to Local Government for 
Income-tax work done 
bj' the Revenue staff in 
district offices 


f 2,950 
i 8,230 

8,800 

8,600 


• • 

■ • 

11,000 

6,000 

K on-voted 

Voted , 

2,600 

26,226 

2,950 

25,630 

2,600 

22,100 

17,000 

Total 

27,826 

28,480 

24,700 

17,000 




iio. 17.—T^VXES ON JNCOME. 


•I? 


EtTjmKKS. 


1020. 10r>o. 

30. 31. 


Artiiiifi!, 

102S.20. 

H«=. 


Ihid^rt 

J'j-lirnnfo, 

1P20.3O. 

K(!. 


Iv-tinintc, 

! ''20-30. 

P«. 


Budpftt 

Kf'timntc, 

1030-31. 

Bn. 


BIHAR AKD ORISSA. 


(l.— COLLECTION OF INCOME-T.\N : 
A. 1.— PAY OF OFITCF.KS : 


7 7 

o 2 

17 18 

4 3 

Cornvuffiiojicr of hxcov'.r-t'tT 
{l!s. 2,200—100—2,700} 

Assistant Conunissionors of 
Inconic-tnx (1,100 — 100 
—1,600) 

Incomc-lnx onircrs (.3ri0-- 
r.0/2— POO) . 

Assistant Income-tax ofl'i* 
ccrs (250 — 350) 


2S,2U 

.34.-100 

05,-1 on 

10.3 JO 


23,200 

3.7,700 

1 .09, 400 

1 1. KiO 


Non-vot<d . 
Voted 

2r,.0fG 

i,::o,s-2P 

2S,2IS 
1,-10, UO 

30,100 
1,4 ‘-•.10" 

23,200 

I ,.7(1,500 

24 24 

Totai. 

1,-71, SI.'. 

l,7-<,355 

l,7.'^,2"i> 

1.81,700 

A. 2.- 

^P.-\Y OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS . 





103 103 

74 74 

Clerks and stenographer-, f tc. 
(at varying rates from 

Rs. 30 to Rs. 300) 

Servants (Rs. 12 — 17) 
Temporary establishment. 


1,01.790 

lO.OSO 

300 


1,01,300 

11,000 

100 

177 177 

Total 

0 !>,or,r, 

1,13,070 

1,1 Mt'f) 

1,1;7,.)00 

A. 3. 

—ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. ; 






Travelling allowanco 

Compensation for dearness 
of provisions 

Other allowances . . 

- 

( 3,432 

1 22,400 

1,230 
r 750 

1 2,810 

' 

f 3,200 
{ 24,000 

1,200 

2,800 


Non-voled . 
Voted 

3,37S - 
20,280 

4,JS2 

20,440 

3,300 

20,200 

3,200 

28,000 


Total , 

29,604 

30,022 

29,600 

31,200 

A. 5.— WORKS 

11,109 

•• 

2,200 

400 

A. O.—CONTINGENCIES ; 

Rents, rates and taxes 
Miscellaneous contingencies 


11,650 ' 
28,700 


11,100 

36,600 


Totai, 


40,414 


40,360 


66,400 


47,700 




10 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

1. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES— cowcZrf. 



ECTION OF INCOME-TAX— 
concld. 





6.— CONTINGENCIES ; 





Purchase and repair of fur* 
niture . • • 

Other contingencies . 


1,200 

38,600 


1,000 

36,670 

Total 

42,843 

39,800 

39,000 

37,670 

OTAL FOR Central Provinces . 

3,71,380 

3,83,000 

3,83,000 

3,89,000 

ASSAM. 




ELECTION OF INCOME-TAX : 





A. 1— PAY OF OFFICERS ; 

1 Assistant Gommissioner . 


16,740 


16,697 

6 Income-Tax Officers . 


31,610 


31,616 

7 Total . 

• • 

47,260 

41,800 

48,312 

A. 2— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 

2 Examiners of Accounts . 

34 Clerks 

28 Servants . . . 

— Leave salary . 

Temporary establishment 


3,860 

31,450 

3,160 

600 

» • • 

* 

4,200 

32,676 

4,627 

1,000 

600 

— Two Additional Examiners 

of Accounts 

— Revision of pay of the 

Clerical and Menial 

Establishment 

- 

• • 

• • 


(а) 3,860 

(б) 3,400 

64 ' Total 

• • 

38,960 

36,400 

60,163 

A. 3— ALLOWANCES, HONORA- 
RIA, ETC.: 

Travelling allowance . 

• * 

8,760 

12,800 

10,000 

A» 6— CONTINGENCIES : 

Contract Contingencies . 
Rents, rates and taxes . 
Other Contingencies . 


10,460 

740 

9,860 


9,693 

492 

7,460 

Total ^ 

• • 

21,040 

21,000 

17,636 


(o) ViSe Proceedinga of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 6, pages 347.348 


ifel^Fttfe^Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 6, pages 366*366 

E 
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DEMANDS FOE GEANTS, 1930-31- 


Numbeks. 


Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


• Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

1929 1930. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

30. 31. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bsi 

Rs. 

ASSAM — condd. 

A.— COLLECTION OF INCOME- 
TAX — concld. 

A. 7. — EST A B LISHMENT 

CHARGES PAID TO 

OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 

ETC. : 

A. 7 (3).— ASSAM; 

Amount paid to provin- 
cial Government on 
account of Share of pay 
and allowances of the 

Commissioner. *,Otn> 

Amount paid to pro- 
vincial Government 
for Income-tax work 
done by the provincial 

Staff . • • * • 

• • 

5,000 

• • 

Totai. . ( 

.. 

4,000 

4,000 

5,000 

i 

1,61,104 


• • 

• • 

- Totai, for Assam 

1,61,104 

1,20,000 

1,16,000 

1,31,000 

Non-voted « 


4,000 

4,000 

5,000 

Voted . . 

1,61,104 

1,16,000 

1,12,000 

1,26,000 

A.— COLLECTION OF INCOME-TAX ; 
A. 2,— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS ; 

1 1 Clerk - . - . . 

COORG. 

7SS 

760 

800 

SOO 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC : 

Travelling allowance 

24 

60 

100 

100 

A. 6,— CONTINGENCIES : 

Miscellaneous contingent 
charges 

124 

200 

100 

100 

A. 7.— ESTABLISHMENT CHAR- 
GES PAID TO OTHER 
GOVERNMENTS, ETC. : 

A. 7 (4).— COORG : 

Amount paid to Provincial 
Government for Income- 
tax work done by the 
provincial staff 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Total for Coorq 

1,936 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 


REVENUE. 

See Explanatory Memorandum printed separately, 
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No. 18.'— ~8A \i \ . 


DEMAND m 18. 

SALT. 

I, ESTIMATE of the Ameunt required in the year ending 31 March 1931 to defray 
Expenses in connection with Salt. 

Voted : Eighty-eight Lakhs and Tbirty-one Thousand Rupees 
N on-voted : Forty -four Lakhs and Thirty-one Thousand Rupees. 


n>A. SuB-HEAT>s under which this Grant will be accounted for on behalf of the 
Finanoe Department. 


Actuals, 

Budiret 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

i928 29. 

1929-30. 

1929 30. 

1930 31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

t.—NORTHERN INDIA SALT 

REVENUE DEPARTMENT. ^ 

A.— REVENUE EXPEJTOITURE— 

WORKING EXPENSES : 

A. 1.— DIRECTION : 

A. 1 (1). — ^PAY OF ( N on-voted 

22,731 

27,430 

27,200 

27,800 

OFFICERS > Voted . 

29,784 

26,900 

28,600 

25,100 

A. 1 (2).— PAY OF ESTA- 
BLISHMENTS 

46,741 

60,660 

47,700 

60,500 

A. 1 (3).— ALLOWANCES, 

HONORARIA, 

T^rrirt ^ A on-voted . 

1 Voted 

5,019 

2,150 

2,600 

2,100 

13,200 

14,306 

13,410 

16,400 

A. H41.— SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES . 

814 

410 

9,P00 

- 400 

A. 1 (5).— CONTINGENCIES 

8,824 

, 12380 

15,100 

12,900 

A. 1 (6).— GRANTS-IN-AID, 
CONTRIBUTIONS, ETC. 

461 

600 

600 

600 

■ Tot.al fop. Dibection 

1,28,679 

1,33,840 

1,47,700 

1,32,600 

A. 2.— MANUFACTURE : 

A. 2 (1).— PAY OF on-voted 

6,033 

■ 

4,500 


OFFICERS 1 Voted . 

86,353 

87,440 

■ 77,100 

'76,800 

A. 2 (2).— PAY OP ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS . 

1,87,292 

2,06,610 

lj99,700 

1,99,600 

A. 2 (3). — ^ALLOW- ( Non-voted 

318 

• • 

1,500 

• • 

ances,hono-5 

RARIA, ETC. (.Voted . 

10,073 

10,670 

10,500 

9,900 

A. 2 (4).— SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES ... 





A. 2(4) (o).— MANUFAC- 

TURE AND EXCA- 
VATION CHARGES. 

8,91,990 

’ 10,60,890 

10.65,100 

11.13.800 

A. 2 (4) (5).— OTHER 

CHARGES 

2,00,089 

1,85,840 

2,12,900 

1,61,400 

A. 2 (5).— CONTINGENCIES 

22,728 

24,140 

23.500 

28,300 

A. 2 (6).— GRANTS-TN-Ain, 

CONTRIBUTIONS, ETC. 


• • 

100 



14,04,876 16,74,390 15,94,900 15,89,700 


ToTAt, FOB MaNTTFACTOEE 



1 ni; (!tt \N”ls, 


— NOU'lUl UN INDIA ‘'Al.'l U1 VU. 
mm: DlM'AKl mu.n r . ' !. 

A.— Ju vi Nu: rxiM.NDn rui - 
WDUKINC. rXlM NNi:*: r •'( 

A. :i.- W I KMIMl'N 1' ; 

\< I(H<1 t. 

V'l 

u». 

D,-./,. f 
r'liiiiTi' , 

u .”1 

ID 

u. ( 

1 . 'll! it''. 
1".' 

U-. 

lUulyrl 

I 1 titl'lll'', 
U'.IO ;ii, 

Ui. 

A. :i (1) UAV nr Dirt. 

crus . 

A. :t (.n UAV ni rsrvu. 


7.".. «r... 

)' t.I II 

r.i.loo 

mshmund;. 

A :i cn M.i.nwAN'ci o, 

ru'.*-.’- 

i.j J*-') 

M ' » 

M'I.Um'* 

HoNou \uiA. r. rc. 

A. n (D scuui.irs an*d 
sruvicrs : 

\. :i (1) ('ll DISUATCM 

N.i'm.' 


;,,i • '« » 

ri.’ji'o 

cii\iu;i:^ 

r 1 i.iiij 

l.t >,U>1 

rn. i 1 ' 


A. -.1 (i) //■}.- nniru cm md 

CI'.S . 


I'.lTn 

1 1,'' I'* 


A. :i nns iistiUNcii:';. 

\t\< . 

11. SM 

It,"" ' 

1 i.n-n 

Tot M ri'i', \Vi Md'c ’.r 

A. •«.- STOUI'.S AND WnUK. 

siinu rsi-AurisiiMUN'r : 


:i.7r>’7o 

•I.,.'!,-' ' ‘ 


A. I ( D. UAV nr nl'l'lCIMlo 

J-V' ' 



■-M.li'O 

A. •! cj), u\v nr I'spAn. 

risHMr.Ni'N. 

1 *• ** *. * 

t'»,71(> 

) 1,1 I ) 

;u’,':oi) 

A. i Cl). Al.Un\VANcr..s. 

iioNou \iUA. r, PC. 

S'l 1 

l.'i > 1 

1..V!) 

I.'-'OO 

A. j (D. siM'urir.s and 

sruvicrs 


1,1,0 1 1 

I.O'.'.IO • 

L\10.''00 

A. 1 (r.). -CDNl INlM'.NCirs. 

A. ■! ( 11 ).— />/;/»rrv urcn. 
vr.iurs rou sruvu'rs 
UKNDrur.D TO o’Piiru 
IIUANCIIKS OK Tlir DIN 

I7I 

1,0.)') 

l/JOt* 

l.OOO 

UAUTMUNT, IVPC.; . 

— n.io,"on 

— o.oi.sio 

— :i.in,ioo 

2,00,700 


'/’oTAf. rofi Nrcinc-i, f:rc. . — S'tijiT --77,100 -riO.OOi) ~ 


A. r..— Ml'.mCAl, I'.STAHLISII- 
M1',NT : 


A. r. (l).~UAY OK OKKIOKUS 

10.002 

10,850 

10,000 

10,100 

A. r> (2).— PAY 01- KSTAIU 
LISIIMENTS . 

8.078 

8,180 

7,700 

8,400 

A. r. (.*1).— ALLOWANCKS, HO- 
NORAUTA, ETC. . 

A. C (il).— CONTI NCENCIES 

i.r.oi 

0,101 

1,480 

7,100 

i,:ion 

7,000 

1,400 

O.ilOO 

Totat. ron Mi:dioat. l'7aTAiiuaiiMi:NT 

20,408 

27,500 

20,000 

20,200 

A . 0.~OONTRinUTION TO TRe” 
DETRECIATION FUND 

2,01,520 

2,00,000 

2,82,000 

2,80,100 


So. 18 .- 8 AIiT. 


A rtunl'*. 
1 il\‘. 


'it'". 

li'.'l'-r/i. 


j;*-v i-'-.- j 
jn;o 


r.'t’tf ntJ“, 

i'»ro n! 


I.— KOnrHERX IXDTA SALT lUIVi:. 

X UK D1-: I’ A R’l'M !•: NT- comd. 

A.— REVENUE KNPEN OITURE— 
WORKING EXPENSES -r'>nr7,E 
A. 7.— RENEWALS AND RE- 
PLACEMENl'S OF WAST- 
TNG ASSETS MET FROM 
DEPREriATTON FUNR : 
A. 7 ()).— EXPENDITURE 
ON RENEWALS AND RE. 
PLACEMENTS 

A. 7 f2K—D/:D7tCr— AMOUNT 
TRANSFERRED FROM 
DEPRECIATION FUND. 

Totai ron RnsnsvAt-*?, i:ri‘. 


A. S.— INTEREST ON CAPITAL 
OUTLAA* 

A. 0.— COST OF ACCOUNTS 
AND AUDIT STAFF 

A. 10.— PENSIONARY 

CHARGES . 

(.VntC'I 

7’oTAr, ro:*. Pcs'sioSAiiv Citvunr.'! . 

Totax. ron Womris'n Evft:*;.'in<i . 

B.— RE\nENUE EXPRN DPTU RE- 
PREVENTIVE ESTARLTSH- 
]\1ENT : 

B. L— PAY OF OFFICERS . 
B. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS .... 

B. 3.— ALLOIVANCES, IIONO- 
RARIA, ETC. 

B. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES .... 
B. 5.— IVORKS 
B. 6.— CONTINGENCIES, 

Total tor PnnvrN’Tivi; EsTAii:.Lcf'”f;''r 

0.— REVENUE EXPENDITURE- 

SALT COJIPENSA- 
TIONS . . , , 

D.~CAP1TAL EXPENDITURE- 
CHARGED TO REVE’rr'r— 
CAPITAL OUTLAY * 
SALTWORKS: 

D. 1.— BAGS . 

D. 2.— PLANT AND 
NERY , 

D. 3,— STORES 
D. 4.— WORKS ' ; 

Total ron Capital Ex-pr;.-L.rrm.r rr ” 


H.71 

[' 

Pf) -.Pm 

2.2'>u 

— 1.1.71 

— 10*) 

' ' 

* • 



■!.07,I7O 

1.74/100 » ' 


r.i.int 


* •* 

^ ,r * r 

7..7/.7 

71,P.M 

i 

> r , 

^ * 

7.S,.'.37 


.. 

27.0*^.172 

; 

. ' ' 


1 - 


»» » i 

•• ^ ^ * 

, 



T) t 


I)EM.\ND' 

I OR GRAN 

'fc* * r- f ' 

1 i? V : 

1 


I 

i!-: I/-* 

r-.’ ' ~ 

Rr-.-. - J 

I. • 

j'.'j 

n-: 

r.'R'r 
i'Ao r;i. 


P.-. 

• ^ 

K'". 

P". ' 

I .— Nor.THri.N' IM>IA HALT LLVIN 
Nft: DI P M'.r’n-N i ~ 





)l mta: ,• wivc-; 


— !.i;/ • 


--27.0V, 

Tot!.!. T''- • ••■ D : n '■‘itr 

P.*-'. Dt •.'-T'*’* r 

' .* ; - 


# T.T ' * * 


,V/ - * / 

' * ^*.r. '7 



Z7, 

V^T-- i 

- '.7 

* 1 * « j 1 


2 1,'' / 

11 — !TJ)VI.\< 





r.— DiF.r.cnoN' ■ 





r. i.— T'Avnr 

)i ru'i uc f ;.v- . V •• . 

» i 

C.IJ.T-'. 

mm ^ f 

t / 

«*» • 1* * 

9 * • 

J' t » 

4'.::4 

A'-'.o;: 

r. 2.— PAY or IM-MILD'H. 

Mr.SlH (AV-... . 

^ } \'o'<“ ! 

i.:4- 
2 *5 

j. r 

i'/‘ * r' 1 


1^74 

r. n.— m.i.owan'c!;':. hdn'O- 
P.AP.IA. r.T*'. i AA' -' ''i 
< Vo •--'I . 

CA'C 

r.i. 

5A T' 
2.2 ‘.T'-J 

;/ 0 
; * 

S,TC2 

3,-: '',2 40 

r. HIT’PLIP.H AND STIR. 

vicr.s .... 

L' '•.74> 

2,4 L70:' 


-t 

F. C.— CONTI NORN. 

CIKS . C.Vo-.'cr'd . 

< Votori 

Z70 

2,^C,-r'3 

5'T 

2.77.0 

coo 

2.25,7? I 

F. G.— ESTABLISHMENT 

CHARGES PAID TO 
OTHER GOATIRNTIENIS, 
DEPAP.TAIENTS, 





ETC. . C ycr.~rcf(d . 
(A’otcd 

C20 

3,S2,4n2 


3,'4.SO-0 

1 

F. 7.— GP.ANTS-TK-AID, CON- 
TRIBUTION'S, ETC. 

f Ncm-voltd , 

< 

l_Toted 

1M2 

750 

400 

750 

12200 

2,200 

12209 

1,4CA' 

F. 8.— DEDUCT— ESTABLISH. 
ilENT CHARGES RE- 
COVERED FROM OTHER 
GOVERN'IIENTS. DE- 

PARTMEN'TS, ETC. 

— 13,5S2 

—14,263 

— 15,000 

— 16,4?2 

F. 9.— DEDUCT— PROB.ABLE 
SAVINGS 

• • 

—2,15,000 

— 25,OCiO 

—4 6,00*0 

Totai. toe Direction 

40,63,262 

41,74,400 

41,'?9,PO0 

42.23,900 


lo. 18.—*SAIiT. 
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Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 
Estimate, ' 
192.1-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31, 

II._PRO VINCES —concld. 

Rs. 

\ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

K— WORKS* 

G. 1 —buildings . 

G, 2. — BROADS , 

G. 3.— PETTY CONSTRUCTION 
AND RK- 

PAIRS . f Non-voted • 
i Voted 

1 66,306 
65,356 

99 

1,40,044 

2,00,000 

85,000 

100 

1,35,000 

1.92.000 
80,000 

100 

1.16.000 

1,80,000 

60,000 

100 

1,5J,000 

Total for Works . 

3,60,805 

4,20,100 

3,88,100 

3,91,100 

a.— SALT PURCHASE AND FREIGHT 

7,01,671 

10,58,500 

9,015,000 

12,06,000 

1.— SALT COMPENSA- 

TIONS . (Non-voted . 

( Voted 

5,77,078 

13,381 

5,86,000 

16,000 

5,79,000 

16,000 

5,79,000 

16,000 

- Total for Provisoes . 

57,16,197 

62,55,000 

60,29,000 

64,21,000 

Non-voted . 
Voted 

6,38,393 

60,77,804 

6,51,000 

56,01,000 

6.35.000 

53.94.000 

6,40,000 

57,81,000 

J.— ISNGLTSH CHARGES (HIGH COM- 
MISSTONER) ON STORES 

210 

2,000 

1,000 

• • 

K.— REDUCTION MADE BY THE 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY . 

• • 

—100 

• • 

• • 

Total 

1,22,93,355 

1,32.94,900 

1,28,09,000 

1,32,62,000 

Non-voted . 
Voted 

45,36,119 

77,57,236 

46,00,000 

86,94,900 

44.93.000 

83.16.000 

44.31.000 

88.31.000 


II-B. Circles of Account in which this Grant will be accounted for : — 
AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES 


DEPARTMENT 

. f Non-voted 

* 

38,97,726 

30,49,000 

38,58,000 

37,91,000 


i, Voted 

• 

26,79,222 

30,89,000 

29,21,000 

30,50,000 

MADRAS . 

. f Non-votei 

• 

5.03,821 

5,04,000 

5,04,000 

5,06,000 


i. Voted 

• 

13,70,577 

17,44,000 

15,26,000 

17,22,000 

BOMB.AY . 

• f Non-voted 

« 

1,12,249 

1,24,000 

1,08,000 

1,11,000 


i. Voted 

• 

31,76,918 

32,95,0)0 

33,29,090 

35,11,000 

INDIA (Bewual) 

. f Non-voted 

• 

20,000 

20,000 

' 20,000 

20,000 

BURMA . 

1 Voted 

• 

3,17,222 

3,1.5,000 

3,00,000 

3,02,000 

. ( Non-voted 

• 

2,323 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 


1 Voted 

• 

1,35,359 

1,72,000 

1,61,000 ' 

1,68,000 

BIHAR AND ORISSA 

• 

76,238 

77,000 

77,000 

77,000 

ASSAM 

ENGLISH CHARGES (HIGH COM- 

1,090 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

MISSIONER) ON S TORES . 
REDUCTION MADE BY THE 

210 

'2,000 

1,000 

• • 

LEGISLATIVE 

ASSEMBLY 

• 

• • 

—100 




Total 

• 

1 ,22,93,355 

1,32,94,900 

1,28,09,000 

1,32,62,000 


Non-voted 

. 

45,36,119 

46,00,000 

41,93,000 

44,31,000 


Voted 

• 

77,57,236 

86,94.900 

83,16,000 

88,31,000 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31 ; 


Numbers * 

1929- . 1930- 
30. 31. 

TTT - Details of the foregoing : — 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Bs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Ks. 


He vised 
Estimate, 
1929-30. 

Es. 


t 


AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT. 


NORTHERN INDIA SALT REirENUE 
DEPARTJIENT. 

A.— REVENUE EXPENDITURE- 
WORKING EXPENSES : 


A. 1.— DIRECTION : 

A. 1 (1).— PAY OF OFF!- 
CERS ; 


1 

1 Comwisswncr (2,000 eight 





months — 2.100 four months 
plus special pay 250) 


27,430 


1 

1 Deputy Commis.'^ioner (950 — 





1,150) 


13,800 


1 

1 Superintendent and perso- 





nal assistant to the Cam* 
mis-sioner (250 — 600) 


7,200 


1 

1 Superintendent (250 — 600) 


5,400 



— Leave salary . . . 


500 


4 

4 Totat on-voted , 

iOTAL , ^ 

22,731 

29,784 

27,430 

26,900 

27,200 

28,500 


A. 1 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 

• 




LISHMENTS : 




2 

2 Deputy Superintendents, 





Inspectors and other exe- 
cutive subordinates (at 
rates varying from Rs. 

25 to Rs.*300) 


1,:100 


35 

35 Clerks (at rates varying from 





Rs. 35 to Rs. 300 with 
personal pay) 


40,860 


21 

21 Servants (at rates varying 


4,510 



frcm Rs. 15 to Rs. 30) 





— Temporary establishment 


3 500 


— 

— Leave salary . . . 


300 


58 

53 Total 

46,741 

50,560 

47,700 


A. 1 (3).— ALLOWANCES, BLO- 





NOR ARIA, ETC. : 

Travelling allowances . 


(• 2,000 
i 0.700 



Payments on account of 





med’cal treatment of 
British Officers of the 





Superior Civil Services . 


( 150 




1 150 



House rent and other allow- 





• • • • 


6,500 



•{voT.-r" ; " 

5.019 

2,150 

2,600 


14,305 

13,410 

16,400 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Es. 


27.800 

13.800 


7,200 

3,600 

500 


27,800 

25,100 


1,400 


40,700 

4.600 

3,500 

300 


50,500 


2,000 

7,200 


100 

100 


5,900 



No. 18 .— SALT. 


5T 


NtTMBEBS. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 


Budget 
Estimate, 

1929-30. - 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— 


A.— REVENUE EXPENDITURE- 

WORKING EXPENSES— con/d. 

A 1 direction— concld. 

A 1 (4).— SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES ; 

Arms and accoutrements . 

Deputation ol an Officer 
to Roorkee . 

Totai. 

A. 1 (6).— CONTINGENCIES : 

Postage and telegram char- 
ges .... 

Menial charges 

Telephone charges . 

Cost of stationery and 
printing 

Office expenses and mis- 
cellaneous 

Deputation of an officer 
to the Dhanhad Mining 
School 

Clothing Charges 


Toxai, 


A. 1 (6).— GRANTS-IN-AID, 
CONTRIBUTIONS. ETC.: 
Contributions for passages 
of ofpccTS transferred to or 
from other Governments, 
Departments, etc . 

A. 2.— MANUFACTURE ; 

A. 2 (I).- PAY OF OFFICERS 
2 General Managers (1,100 — 
1,400) 

Assistant General Manager 
(700—900) . 

Assistant Commissioners 
(700—1,000) 

Superintendents (250 — COO) 
Treasury officer (300 — 350) 
Leave salar 3 ' . 

Deduct — Share of pay 

transferred to other 
branches of the de- 
partment 


12 

1 


1 

1 

12 

I 


IS 


Totai, 


r Non-voted 
\voted 


10 



400 


400 

814 

410 

9,600 

400 


4,100 


4,100' 


170 


200 


1,050 


1,000 


1,900 


1,200 


4,610 

• 

4,800 


600 


600 


60 


1,000 

8,824 

12,380 

15,100 

12,900 

461 

600 

600 

600 

; 

28,800 


26,300 


9,930 


8,000 


15,150 


10,200 


63,660 


61,300 


4,200 


4,200 


1,900 


1,600 


—36,200 


—34,800 

6,033 

• • 

4,-500 

. • 

. 86,353 

87,440 

77,100 

76,80 
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DEAL4.NDS FOE GEANTS, 1950-31 : 


Numbers. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29, 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Eevised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPART]\IENT— 

A.— REVENUE EXPENDITURE- 
WORKING EXPENSES— co?itd. 

A. 2. MANUFACTURE— co7Jfd. 

A. 2 (2).— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS ; 


34 

35 

Deputy Superintendents, 
Inspectors and other exe- 
cutive subordinates (at 
rates varying from Rs. 

25 to Rs. 300) 

S5 

S4 

CJerfo? and treasurers {at 
rates varying from Rs. 35 
to Rs. 250 + Special 
pay). 

408 

337 

Inferior establishment [at 
rates varying from Rs. 

16 to Rs. 25 + Special 
pay (46) 2] 

74 

4S 

Executive subordinates, in- 
spectors, clerks, etc. 

236 

211 

Inferior establishment and 
Baramasi establislunent 
(IS to 20) . 

— 

— 

Leave salary . 



Deduct — Sliare of pay trans- 
ferred to other hranche.s 



of the department 

837 

715 

Total 


A. 2 

(3).— ALLOWANCES, 

HONORARLA, ETC.; 


Travelling alloxraace 
House rent and other allow- 
ances .... 


Payments on account of 
medical treatment of 
BritiOu Officers of the 
Superior Civil Services . 

f Non-vofcd . 

Totai, 

Voted 

A. 2 (4).— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES ; 

A. 2 (4) (a) -MANUFACTURE 
AND EXC-AVATION 
CHARGES : 

Manufacture and excava- 
tion charges 

Carriage of salt (Salt Range 
Division) 

Cost of electric current 
Maintenance of air com- 
pressor plant 



47,980 


48,000 


78,480 


81,800 


90,270 


75,700 


21.090 


14,700 


38,310 

1,300 


-35,900 

1,300 


—71,920 


— 57,900 

1,87,292 

2,05,610 

1,99,700 

1,99,500 


7,400 


6,500 


2,870 


3,200 


300 


200 

31S 

-• 

1,S00 

•• 

10,073 

10,570 

10,500 

9,900 


I 


7,80,160 

8,42,600 

73,650 

77,100 

1,57,080 

1,46,100 

50,000 

48.000 

8,91.990 10,60,890 

10,65.100 11,13.801' 


Total 


No. la-SALT. 
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Actuals, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— confe?. 


A —BBVENUE expenditube— 
WORKING EXPENSES— co«<c?. 

2. — ^MANUFACTURE— coji^d. 

A. 2 (4) (6)— OTHER CHARGES : 


Maintenance of permanent 


way and rolling stock . 
Petty construction and or- 


79,140 


61,100 

dinary repairs . 


48,980 


34,900 

Water supply charges . 

Maintenance of tools and 


10,460 


11,800 

plflnt • • • • 


1,340 


600 

Arms and accoutrements 


120 


100 

Quarrying of Gypsum 


10,000 


16,000 

Miscellaneous. 


28,800 


10,600 

Value of unserviceable 





assets and losses wit- 
t^en • 


2,000 


2,400 

Claims for damages on 





account of subsidence at 
Khewra . . . 


6,000 


26,000 

Total 

2,00,089 

1,86,840 

2,12,900 

1,01,400 

Total fob Supplies and 





Services 

10,92,079 

12,46,730 

12,78,000 

12,76,200 

A. 2 (6).~CONTINGENCIES : 





Postage and telegram char- 





^es « • • • 


2,670 


3,100 

Cost of stationery and 
printing . . , 

Purchase, repair and car- 


3,060 


4,200 

riage of tents 


60 


100 

Menial charges . . 


4,460 


4,700 

Telephone charges . , 


1,020 

. 

1,000 

Rents, rates and taxes , 
Office expenses and miscel- 


1,830 


1,600 

laneous contingencies . 


6,160 


6,900 

Circuit house contingencies 


860 


900 

Clothing Charges 

Facilities for the tecieation 


4,030 


3,600 

of the staff of the Nor- 
thern India Salt 

Revenue Department 
employed at Samhhar 
and Khewra 




(o) 3,300 

Total 

22, 7f • 

2<f'' — 

23,600 

28,300 

(o) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing 
paragraph 41. 


"^5 IX, No. 6, 

\ . 

V 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930^1: 


Kukbeb!;. 


Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

92^. /930* 

Act-uab?, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

I929-3C. 

1930-31. 

30. 31. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— con/<f. 

A.— REVENUJi: EXPENDITURE- 

WORKING EXPENSES— cor7f<f. 

A . 2 .~MA NUF A CTUR E— con cfcf . 

A. 2 (O')— GR-WTS-rX-AID, 

CON'J'JUJiUTlONS. JiTC. : 

Confrihuiionf’ for pafsagcs 
of officers (ronjf erred to or 
from other Government's, 

Deportment^, ete . . ^ . . loO 


A. 3.— WEIGHMENT : 


A. 3 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS : 


1 

1 

Assistant Commissioner 
(700 te 9001 


9,700 


10,000 

7 


Superintendents (250 to COO) 
and Special pay 1 (50) . 


35, COO 


25,900 

— 

— 

Xeave<salarj’ , . 


300 


.300 



Share of pay transferred 
from other branches of 
the department . 


29,850 


28,200 

8 

6 

Tot An 

65.93G 

75,450 

G4.C00 

64,400 


A, 

3 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
BISmiENl'S : 





25 

27 

Deputy Superintendents, 
Inspectors and other exe- 
cutive subordinates (at 
rates varviag from Rs. 25 
to Rs. 300) 


22,0S0 


22,500 

12 

It 

ClcrlvS (at rates varying 
from its. 3.J to Rs. 200) 


9,880 


ll.lOO 

15G 

170 

Servants (at rates varying 
fromRs. IG to Rs. 23) . 


3.5,020 


.58,100 

35 

0 

Markers establishment and 
mates .... 


0,000 


1,000 



Slinre of pay transferred 
from other branches of 
the department . 


4.5,010 


42.200 

— 

— 

Leave salary . 


890 


900 

228 

217 

Total 

1,12,822 

1,19,480 

1 09,000 

1,10,400 
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Actuals, 

1028-29. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs, 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— con&Z. 


A.—REVENTJE EXPENDITURE- 
WORKING EXPENSES— confd. 
A, 3— WEIGHMENT— concid. 


A. 3 (3).— ALLOWANCES, 
HONORARIA, ETC. 


Travelling allowances 

House rent and other allow- 
ances .... 


Total , 5,672 


A. 3 (4).— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES : 

A. 3 (4) (ii)— DISPATCH 

CHARGES. 

Dispatch charges . . 1,44,632 

A. 3. (4) (6)— OTHER CHARGES : 

Petty construction and or- 
dinary repairs 

Maintenance of salt sidings 
at Pachbadra . . 

Maintenance of tools and 
plant .... 

Water supply charges . 

Arms and accoutrements. 

Value of unserviceable 
assets and losses written 
off ... . 


Total . 20,567 


Total tor Sxjpplibs and 

Services . ~ . . 1,66,199 


A. 3 (6).— CONTINGENCIES : 

Postage and telegram char- 
^63 • ■ • • 

Cost of stationery and 
printing 

Purchase, repair and car- 
riage of tents 

Menial charges 

Telephone charges . 

Rents, rates and taxes 

Office expenses and miscel- 
laneous contingencies . 

Clothing charges 


4,760 


4,000 

1,190 


1,200 

5,DtO 

5,000 

6,200 


1,40,400 

1,13,300 

1,60,800 

8,820 


7,700 

600 


600 

4,660 

4,340 

30 


6,300 

4,700 

30 


200 

18,470 

18,900 

18,600 

1,68,870 

1,32,200 

1,70,200 

1,8.70 


1,600 

1,720 


2,300 

80 

370 

eeo 

20 


IX 

-e-X 

xftx 

d’X 

* 2,700 

4//V) 



21,830 

ILCCO 



Total 


8,660 
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DEMANDS EOR GRANTS, 1930-31 : 


Numbers. 

1920- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


AUDIT OFFICER. INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— 


A.— REVENUE EXPENDITURE- 
WORKING EXPENSES— contd. 


A. 4.— STORES AND WORK- 
SHOP ESTABLISHMENT: 

General Stores. 
Supervision. 


A. 4 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS : 



Share of pay of Electrical 






and Mechanical Engineers 
transferred from general 
iTorkshop 


5,230 


5,400 


Share of pay of Superinten- 





dent transferred from 
Monuincture 


. - 

% 

1,300 


Total 

5,022 

5,230- 

6,000 

6,700 


A. 4 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 






LISHMENTS : 





1 

1 Clerk (60—120) 


SIO 


SOO 

— 

— Share of pay transferred 






from General Work shop 
and Manufacture - 


3,300 


4,000 

1 

1 Total 

4,182 

4,110 

4,600 

4,800 



A. 4 (5).— CONTINGENCIES : 




- 


OflSce expenses and miscel- 
laneous contingencies 

Postage and telegram 


350 


300 


charges ... 


10 


• • 


Total 

239 

360 

SOO 

300 


Depot charges. 






A. 4 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 






LISHMENTS : 





4 

4 Storekeepers and Assistant 






Storekeepers (35 — 200) . 


3,140 


3,500- 

S 

4 Chowkidars, peons and 




coolies (16) . 


1,540 


SOO 

__ 

— Share cf pay transferred 





from General Workshop . 


200 


300 

12 

S Total 

4,764 

4,880 

4,500- 

4,600 


Ko. 
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NUMBEBS. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


A.— BEVENTJE EXPENDITURE— 

WORKING EXPENSES— conid. 

A. 4.— STORES AND WORK- 
SHOP ESTABLISHMENT 
— contd. ^ 

General Stores— concZd. 

Depot Charges — conoid. 

A. 4 (4).— SUPPLIES AND 

SERVICES : 

Labour payments . . 

Maintenance of tools and 
plant .... 

Cost of electric current . 
Repairs to stores . . 

Total . 


A. 4 (5).— CONTINGENCIES j 
Office expenses and mis- 
cellaneous contingencies 


A. 4 (6).— DEDUCT— RE- 
COVERIES FOR SER- 
VICES RENDERED 
TO OTHER BRANCHES 
OF THE DEPARTMENT, 
ETC 

Total por General Stores . 


General Workshop. 

Supervision, 

A. 4 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS: 

1 Superntending Mecha- 

nical and Electrical 
Engineer (1,000 — 1,200). 

1 Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineer (750 — 950), 

— Deduct — Share of pay trans- 
ferred to General Stores 
and Electric Power 

house 


Total 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

N STORES DEPARTMENT— 


1,730 


2,300 


100 


100 


300 


300 


50 


# 

1,144 

2,180 

2,400 

2,700 

• •• 

40 

30 

• • 

—12,632 

—15,150 

--11,600 

—11,600 

2,719 

1,350 

6,430 

7,600 


12,300 

• 

12,900 


S,650 


9,000 


’ —16,710 


—16,400 

5,023 


5,300 

5,500 
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DE4IA:rDS FOB GEA:rrS. 1330-31 : 


XcllSEES. 

1320- 1030- 

30. 31. 


ActcaL?, 

1525-20- 

E3. 


Bcdg^t 

Kstim.ite, 

1020-30. 

P«. 


Hevhed 

E.-HtiiE.'itc, 

1020-30. 

P.3. 


Estrrzate, 

1030-31- 

Es. 


AUDIT OFFICEE, 1^'DIAK STORES DEPAET3IENT--or./d. 


A.— EETEISTJE EXPEITDITIJEE-— 
WOEKING EXPENSES— cor..'d, 

A- 4.— STOEES AND IVOEK- 
SHOP ESTABLISPDIENT 

— mntd. 

GE’jrETP-Ai. WOPJC5EOP — cnntd. 
StTEEEVisxojr — veld. 

A. 4 (2).— P.AY OF ESTAE- 
LISroiENTS : 


11 

10 

Acconntanti, and clerks (3-3 
to 200) 


10,420 


10,100 

fi 

10 

Inferior establishment (16 
—20) .... 


1,270 


2,100 

— 

— 

Leave salary . . - 


50 


lOO 

— 

— 

Share of pay transferred 
from Ifanafacture 

Deduct — Share of pay trans- 
ferred to General Stores 
and Electric Poorer honse 


210 

—6,610 



17 

20 

Total 

5,027 

5,340 

4,700 

4,500- 



4 (3).— ALLOWilNCES, 
HONOEAEIA, ETC.: 
Travelling alio— ance 

460 

220 

500 

2C0 


K. 

4 (5).— CONTEsGENCrES : 
OSce expenses and miscel- 
laneons contingencies 

202 

350 

470 

500 



WOSESEOP Cealghs. 






A. 

4 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS : 





4 

4 

Foreman, tool and time- 
keeper, mechanics, fitters, 
etc. (35 to 160) 


4,440 


4,700 

25 

— 

Pnmp honse establishment 
(18 to 45) 


8,350 



14 

13 

Line end "wiring eteS (18 to 

100) .... 


6,1 GO 


4,600 

43 

17 

Total 

16,929 

17,980 

8.700 

5,300 


A- 4 (3).— ALLOWANCES, 
HON OE AETA, ETC. : 


TrsTellrng aIIo-«ances . 30 

Hotise rent end other zUo-m- 

ances ... 400 


Totai. 


259 


430 


lOO 
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Numbers. 


Actuals, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimate 

1929- 1930- 


1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

30. 31. 

' 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— 

A.— BEVENUE EXBENDITUBE— 

WORKING EXPENSES— con«d. 

A. 4.— STORES AND WORK- 
SHOP ESTABLIHMENT 
— contd. 

Genebai Workshop — concld. 

Workshop Charges — concld. 

A. 4 (4).— SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES : 


Labour payments 

43,700 


48,500 

Repairs of machinery, plant 
etc. .... 



600 

Ccst of stores 

79,740 


51,600 

Cost of electric current 

26,040 


14,100 

Total 

92,829 1,49,130 

1,18,000 

1,14,700 


A. 4 (6).— DEDUCT— BB. 

COVERIES FOR SER- 
VICES RENDERED TO 
OTHEB BRANCHES OF 
THE . DEPARTMENT, 



ETC. ■ 

—1,32,979 

—1,72,110 

—1,38,800 

—1,28,800 

Total 

roR General Workshop 

—12,260 

6,610 

—1,030 

6,300 


Electric Power House. ^ 






Supervision. 






A. 4 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS: 






Share of paj’’ of Electrical 






and Mechanical Engineers 

10,046 

10,480 

10,700 

10,900 


A. 4 (2).~PAY OF ESTAB- 






LISHMENTS : 


* 



2 

1 Superintendent (160 — 260) 


4,460 


2,000 

— 

1 Executive subordinate (30 






to 140) 


• • 


1,000 

■ — 

— Share of pay transferred 






from General Workshop 


3,310 


3,600 

2 

2 Total 

7,698 

7,770 

7,800 

6,600 


A. 4 (3).— -ALLOWANCES, 






HONORARIA, ETC : 






Travelling allowance 

- .. 

1,000 

850 

1,000 


A. 4 (6).— CONTINGENCIES : 






Office expenses and miscel- 






laneous contingencies . 


210 


200 


Po'^tflge nnd telegram 

charges ... 'lO 



Total 

’ 

30 

220 

200 

200 


r 



00 


DKMANDS rOIC GRANTS, 1930-31 


NtJMiir.rt'i. 

1020. io:t(). 
ao. ai. 


Arhinlii, 

1028.20. 

It'i. 


UikRV'I 

1020.80 

Kn. 


Kntirnnlc, 

1920.80. 

Kfi, 


Budget 

I'nlirrintc, 

1030.31. 

Kg. 


AUDI'P OFFJCKH, INDIAN STOKES DEPAKTMENT— 

A K K VK N U !•: 10 X I »i: N D IT U lU'.— 

IVOKK I NG i:X IMCNS ICS— r mi.' J. 

A. STOKKH AND WOIUC. 

s H o 1 • i :s r A 1 1 i.i s n M !•: nt 

— cnfieUI, 


Er,i:cTJUc I’nwni Ilnunr; “r utr/,/. 
PouTii llotuir. niAiiorn. 

A. -J (2).— PAA- OP ICSTAB. 
l.ISHMKXTS ; 


18 

3 

Generntlon i-'itablinhinent 







(10-05) 


7,0S0 


COO 

4 



Distribution c'llnhlllhinent 







(22-25) 


1,110 



0 

(5 

TmTisfonnon room nlnff (20) 


1,4-10 


1,400 

28 

0 

Totat. 

8,782 

9,030 

8,000 

2,000 


A. *1 (8).— Ar.f.OWAXCPS. 
HONOUAIUA, PTC.: 
IIouio rent nnd other 
nllownncrt . . . 

A. .1 (4).— SUPPLIPS AND 
SIJRVirr.S : 

Gn.vnnATiON. 

Mnterinlg including fuel, oil, 
engine room ntorcs, etc. 
Mnintcnnncc of fccdcra, nnd 
onbloa 

Mnintonnnco of plnnt nnd 
inncliincry . . . 

Otlicr Chnrgcs . 

I.nbour J’nvnicntB 

DlSTHinOTION. 
Mnintcnnncc of rnninn, 
trnasformerfl, feeders, 
switches, etc. 

Mnintcnnncc of meters, 
switches, fuses, Inmps 
nnd npparntus 
Other chnrgcs . 

TOTAt 

A. 4 ( 0 ).—DEDVO!r—TiECOV^ 
ERIES FOR SERVICES 
RENDERED TO OTHER 
BRANCHES OF THE 


ToTAl. FOB Electhio Poweb Hoxtse 

A. 6.— MEDICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT : 


115 


250 


50 


Assistant Surgeons 1 (226 — 
460+ special pay 30,) 1 
(360 + Special pay 125) 



69,010 


58,300 


7,000 


12,200 


14,600 

* • 

• • 


8,20O 

100 

7,300 


0,900 


5,400 


1,710 

2,030 


I'ooo 

76,300 

91,780 

78,700 

93,400 

—1,73,082 

—2,06,280 

—1,02,700 

—1,66,400 

—70,016 

—86,160 

—61,400 

—42,300 

10,662 

10,860 

10,000 

10,100 
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Budget Be vised Budget 

Numbeks. Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate,- 

1929- 1930- 1928-29. 1929-30. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

Bs, Bs. Bs. Bs. 

AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— con«c7. 

A.— BEVBNTJE EXPENDITUBE— 

WOBKINGr EXPENSES — contd. 

A. 6.— MEDICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT — concld. 

A. 6 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS : 

13 13 Sub-assistant Surgeons, 

compounders, dressers, 
midwives, etc., (at rates 
varying from Bs. 14 to 

B3.130) ... • 7,820 8,000 

— Leave salary . . . 360 400’ 

13 13 Total . 8,078 

8,180 

7,700 

8,400 

a: 6 (3).— ALLOWANCES, 

HONOBABIA, ETC.: 

Travelling and other allow- 
ances .... 1,664 

1,430 

1,300 

1,400- 

A. 6 (4).— CONTINGENCIES : 

Postage and telegram 
charges ... 

80 


100- 

Menial charges 

2,620 


2,000 

Dietary charges 

310 


40(V 

Cost of medicines 

2,980 


3,200 

Clothing and bedding 

90 


200 

OfiSce expenses and miscel- 
laneous contingencies . 

1,120 


1,400' 

Purchase of one micros- 
cope with accessories for 
a small clinical labora- 
tory and one high pres- 
sure steam steriliser tor 
the hospital at khewra. 

• • 


(a) 2,000 

Total . 6,104 

7,100 

7,000 

9,300 

A. 6.— CONTBIBUTION TO 

THE DEPBECIATION 

FUND .... 2,91,626 

2,99,000 

^,82,000 

2,80,100 

A. 7.— BENEWALS AND BE- 
PLACEMENTS OF WAST- 
ING ASSETS MET FBOM 
DEPBECIATION FUND : 

A. 7 (1).— EXPENDITUBE 

ON BENEWALS AND 
BEPLACEMENTS . . 1,461 

100 

2,190 

2,200 

A. 7 (2).— DEDUCT— AMOUNT 
TBANSPEBBED FBOM 
DEPBECIATION FUND —1,451 

—100 

—2,190 

—2,200 

(a) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing 
342 — 363, paragraph 28. 

finance Committee, Volume IX 

, No. 6, pages 
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f\0. 18.— ^AliT. 


6t> 


Aotuals, 

1928-29. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1920-30. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31, 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 


Rs. 


AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— co7iW. 

B.— REVENtTE EXPENDITURE- 

PREVENTIVE ESTABLISHMENT— 
concld. 

B. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. : 


Travelling allowance . . 

House rent and other allowances 
House-rent and other allowances 


28,360 

10,370 

• • 


31,400 
10,200 
(a) 200 

Total 

40,114 

38,730 

40,000 

41,800 

B. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES: 





Petty construction and repairs 
Arras and accoutrements . 

Water supply charges 

Purchase of plant and machinery 
Maintenance of tools and plant 


12,200 

540 

200 

2,200 

10 


12,400 

600 

200 

3,600 

200 

Total 

21,365 

16,160 

13,200 

16,900 

B. 6.— WORKS : . 





Kohat Mines Division. 





Lump provision for Minor 
Works estimated to cost 

Rs. 20,000 or-less 

Inteknal Branch 

Lump provision for Minor 
Works estimated to cost 

Rs. 20,000 or less 


3,800 

4,300 

• 

11,000 

• • 

Total 

4,176 

8,100 

6,000 

11,000 

B. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Postage and telegram 
charges 

Purchase, repair and carri- 
age of tents 

Menial charges 

Telephone charges . 

Rents, rates and taxes 

Tour charges . 

Office expenses and miscel- 
laneous contingencies 
Clothing charges 

Commission payable to Post 
offices for issuing Salt- 
petre Licenses . 


2,390 

1,280 

2,430 

360 

970 ■ 
7,830 

4,460 

6,240 

• • 


2,400 

y 

1.700 
2,600 

600 

1,000 

7.700 

4,000 

6,600 

(6) 4,000 

Total , 

17,856 

26,950 

27,000 

30,300 


(o) Fi* Proceedings of the Meeting of the standing Mnance Committee, Volume, LX, No. 6, page 355, paragraph 

Meeting of the Standing finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 1, page 7, 
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DE^L4.NDS FOE GEAXTS, 1930-31 



Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


Actuals, Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 


192S-29. 1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 


Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPART.MENT— 

C.— REVENUE EXPENDITURE- 




SALT COMPENSATIONS : 




Ai:cj 7 Stale 

IAxOOO 


l.'25,000 

BhoTaSp-.ir Stale 

1,60.600 


1,60,500 

Bjha^.aal^r.ir Slalc 

SO.OOO 


S0,000 

Dholpur State ... 

'26.7.00 


25,800 

Gipalior Stale . 

3.T2.600 


3,T2.500 

Eclha- Stale 

61.SS0 


61,900 

tTaipur Stale 

6.SS.S10 


6.SS.S00 

JodJipjir Stale . 

9.61,100 


9.61,400 

Esahfv-p.irTt Sf^Jf 

SS,000 


33.000 

Eohat eJitefs ... 

60,000 


60,000 

Alf ir-vr Sfw'r 

'2,04,160 


'2,04,200 

Be^yallp payable lo lb e Joah- 




piir arid Jaipur Stales 
rrider the Sarnbha- Lahc 




treaty .... 

6.S2-.4rO 


4.37,100 

Sirofij Sf<,7Jc 

10,S00 


10,800 

Toni' Stale 

'20.000 


20,000 

Other Indian Stales . 

Sl.0'20 


81,000 

Tor.VL 

S5,6S,661 S4,S6.S'20 

00*4 iT^OOO 

3'2.41.600 

D.— CAPITAL EXPENDITURE— 




CEARGED TO REl'ENUE— 




C.APITAL OUTL.AY ON SALT 
IVORES ; 




D. 1.— BAGS ; 




Cost ot bags 

Deduct — Recoveries on 

2,4S,750 


1,9S,500 

—1,90,000 

account of cost of bags . 

— 2,2S,750 


Totai. 

—93,170 20,000 

—10,000 

S,500 


D. 2.— PLANT AND MACHINERT. 

Salt Rjlxge Dmsiox. 

Blimp provision for plant and 
madiineiy estimated to cost 

Rs. 20,000 and less 

40,190 

2,500 

Conversion of 100 Wooden Tubs 
into steel bodied tubs at 

Eberrra .... 

22,100 


Lump provision for plant and 
msetoerv estimated to cost 

Rs. 20.000 and less. 

.. 

(0)19, 400 

Total . — 76,S4S 

62,290 

60,000 21-900 


(a) Fjaf Bro5i*din?s of ttia Ifoiting of the Stsading PiBance CoiuTnittec. Toltnae IX, Xo. 6, pagci S62 Sf-'* 
►ad SSS, paragraphs £5 aad SS. 
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Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31, 

Rs. 


AUDIT OEFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— conc?<;. 

B .-—CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

CHARGED TO REVENUE- 
CAPITAL OUTLAY ON SALT 
WORKS— concld. 

D. 3.— STORES : 


Cost of stores .... 


1,78,000 


1,40,900 

Deduct — Recoveries on account of 
stores issued 


—1,68,000 


—1,30,000 

Total 

20,786 

20,000 

—38,000 

10,900 

D. 4.— WORKS ; 





Rajpotana Salt SotmoES. 





Lump -provision for works esti- 
mated to cost Rs. 20,000 and 
less ..... 


89,290 


• • 

Lump provision for works 
estimated to cost Rs. 20,000 
and less .... 


• • 


(a)32,300 

Salt Range Division. 





Construction of a combined office 
for General Manager, Assistant 
Commissioner, etc., Khewra . 

Protection of Khewra Mine 


40.000 

31.000 


10,000 

Lump provision for works esti- 
mated to cost Rs. 20,000 and 
less ..... 

Lump provision for works 
estimated to cost Rs. 20,000 
and less .... 


1,12,420 

* • 


61,100 

(o)37,300 

Total 

2,07,008 

2,72,710 

1,09,000 

1,40,700 

E.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE SAVINGS 

« • 

—1,14,000 

• « 

—27,000 

Total for A. 0., I. S. D. 

66,76,948 

, 70,38,000 

67,79,000 

68,41,000 

Non-voted . 
Voted 

I 

38,97,726 
■ 26,79,222 

'' 39,49,000 
30,89,000 

38.58.000 

29.21.000 

37.91.000 

30.60.000 


ana sySraSaSi and* 40 .® Ftaance Committee, Volume IX, No. 6, ^ges 3&7— 359 
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DEMANDS FOK GRANTS, 1930-31 : 


Ntjmbees. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 
. 1928-29. 

Bs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Eevised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. Bs. Rs, 


MADRAS. 


F.— DIRECTION : 

F. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 


1 1 


1 1 
3 3 

12 12 


17 

17 


F. 2.- 

187 

187 

166 

166 

1,630 

1,630 

1,983 

1,983 


Golkctor of Salt Revenue, 
[Pay in the Superior Scale 
jof the I. -G. S. not exceed.- 
ing Re. 2,000 (E.vclusive 
of Overseas pay) plus 
special pay Rs. 200] 
Secretary (Assistant Com- 
missioner) (600 — 50 — 900 
and special pay 100) 
Assistant Commissioners 1 
11,000—100—1,200), 2 
(600—50—900) 
Inspectors (at rates varying 
from Rs. 300 to Rs. 640) 
Leave salary . 

Non-voted . 

Voted 

Totai. 


MENTS : 

Assistant inspectors and sub- 
■ inspectors (at rates vary- 
ing from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 275) 

Revision of pay of sub-Inspec- 
^tors on a time-scale basis 
Superintendents, clerks, etc. 
(at rates varying from 
Rs. 35 to Rs. 260) 

Servants (at rates varying 
fromRs. 12 to Rs. 35) . 

Temporary establishment . 
Leave salary . 


Totai, 



28,300 


24,500 


9,500 


10,100 


28,400 


26,800 


63,500 

5,000 


66,800 

6,300 

22,265 

99,230 

23,300 

1,06,400 

23,000 

99,200 

24,500 

■-1,09.000 

1,21,495 

1,29,700 

1,22,200 

1,33,600 

- 

• 

2,61,300 

' 

2,66,900 


• • 


(a)4,600 


1,13,355 


1,10,800 


3,15,430 

1,00,000 

21,630 


3,18,200 

78,000 

22,200 

7,50,508 

8,11,715 

7,64,000 

8,07,500 


F. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC, : 


Travelling allowance 


f 2,700 
( 61,000 

House-rent and other allow- 
ances- .... 


9,404 

Cost of passages granted 
under tlie Superior Civil 
Sen-ices Rules, 1924 . 


4,000 

Non-voied . 

2,854 

2,700 

Voted 

70,246 

64,404 

Totai. 

73,100 

67,104 


(a) VuU Prcceedings of tUo Mcetlag of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume 
paragraph 11. 


2,000 

65,000 

9,000 


2,000 


2,m 

Gi.-m 


60,800 



IK.So.l, 
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DEAL4.NDS FOE GEANTS, 1950-31 : 


Numbers. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29, 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Eevised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPART]\IENT— 

A.— REVENUE EXPENDITURE- 
WORKING EXPENSES— co?itd. 

A. 2. MANUFACTURE— co7Jfd. 

A. 2 (2).— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS ; 


34 

35 

Deputy Superintendents, 
Inspectors and other exe- 
cutive subordinates (at 
rates varying from Rs. 

25 to Rs. 300) 

S5 

S4 

CJerfo? and treasurers {at 
rates varying from Rs. 35 
to Rs. 250 + Special 
pay). 

408 

337 

Inferior establishment [at 
rates varying from Rs. 

16 to Rs. 25 + Special 
pay (46) 2] 

74 

4S 

Executive subordinates, in- 
spectors, clerks, etc. 

236 

211 

Inferior establishment and 
Baramasi establislunent 
(IS to 20) . 

— 

— 

Leave salary . 



Deduct — Sliare of pay trans- 
ferred to other hranche.s 



of the department 

837 

715 

Total 


A. 2 

(3).— ALLOWANCES, 

HONORARLA, ETC.; 


Travelling alloxraace 
House rent and other allow- 
ances .... 


Payments on account of 
medical treatment of 
BritiOu Officers of the 
Superior Civil Services . 

f Non-vofcd . 

Totai, 

Voted 

A. 2 (4).— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES ; 

A. 2 (4) (a) -MANUFACTURE 
AND EXC-AVATION 
CHARGES : 

Manufacture and excava- 
tion charges 

Carriage of salt (Salt Range 
Division) 

Cost of electric current 
Maintenance of air com- 
pressor plant 



47,980 


48,000 


78,480 


81,800 


90,270 


75,700 


21.090 


14,700 


38,310 

1,300 


-35,900 

1,300 


—71,920 


— 57,900 

1,87,292 

2,05,610 

1,99,700 

1,99,500 


7,400 


6,500 


2,870 


3,200 


300 


200 

31S 

-• 

1,S00 

•• 

10,073 

10,570 

10,500 

9,900 


I 


7,80,160 

8,42,600 

73,650 

77,100 

1,57,080 

1,46,100 

50,000 

48.000 

8,91.990 10,60,890 

10,65.100 11,13.801' 


Total 


P. 125] 
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to be followed by persons claiming relief from double income-tas 
IS reproduced below ; — 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT (CENTRAL REVENUES). 

Notificatioyi No. 14, dated the !2nd April 1932, 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 60 of the Indian 
Income-tax Act, 1922 (XI of 1922), the Governor General in 
Council is pleased to make the following modifications in respect 
of income-tax in favour of income on which income-tax has been 
■charged both in British India and in Ceylon, namely : — 

(1) In this notification — 

(a) the expression ‘‘Ceylon tax” has the meaning assigned 
to it in section 45 (4) (b) of the Ceylon Income-tax 
Ordinance, 1932 (2 of 1932), 

(h) the expression "Indian income-tax” has the meaning 
assigned to it in clause (a) of section 49 (2) of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922 (XI of 1922). 

(2) If any person, who has paid Indian income-tax for any year 
on any part of his income, proves to the satisfaction of the Income- 
tax Oificer that he has paid Ceylon tax for the corresponding year 
in Ceylon, he shall be entitled to the refund of a sum equal to half 
the Ceylon tax calculated on that part of his income on which 
relief is admissible under the Ceydon Income-tax Law, or to half 
the Indian income-tax on the same part of his income, whichever 
is less : Provided that where any person is entitled to a further 
relief in British India on that part of his income on which relief 
is admissible under the Ceylon Income-tax Law on account of its 
havinsf been also taxed in some other country besides Cevlon. the 
relief in respect of the Ceylon tax shall not exceed the ditference 
between half the Indian income-tax and such further relief as may 
have been gTanted in British India owing to that part of his income 
having been taxed in some other countiw besides Ceylon, 

(3) Eveiy application for refund of income-tax under this 
notification shall be made to the Income-tax Officer of the district 
in which the applicant is chai'geable directly to income-tax or if 
he is not chargeable directly to income-tax to the Income-tax 
Officer of the district in which the applicant ordinarily resides, or 
if he is not resident in British India — 

(i) to the Income-tax Officer of the district or area in which 

he was last charged dhectly to income-tax when so 
resident, or 

(ii) if he has never been so resident, to the Income-tax 

Officer of the district or area where the income-tax 
for the refund of which application is made was 
deducted. 



No. la-SALT. 
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Actuals, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— confe?. 


A —BBVENUE expenditube— 
WORKING EXPENSES— co«<c?. 

2. — ^MANUFACTURE— coji^d. 

A. 2 (4) (6)— OTHER CHARGES : 


Maintenance of permanent 


way and rolling stock . 
Petty construction and or- 


79,140 


61,100 

dinary repairs . 


48,980 


34,900 

Water supply charges . 

Maintenance of tools and 


10,460 


11,800 

plflnt • • • • 


1,340 


600 

Arms and accoutrements 


120 


100 

Quarrying of Gypsum 


10,000 


16,000 

Miscellaneous. 


28,800 


10,600 

Value of unserviceable 





assets and losses wit- 
t^en • 


2,000 


2,400 

Claims for damages on 





account of subsidence at 
Khewra . . . 


6,000 


26,000 

Total 

2,00,089 

1,86,840 

2,12,900 

1,01,400 

Total fob Supplies and 





Services 

10,92,079 

12,46,730 

12,78,000 

12,76,200 

A. 2 (6).~CONTINGENCIES : 





Postage and telegram char- 





^es « • • • 


2,670 


3,100 

Cost of stationery and 
printing . . , 

Purchase, repair and car- 


3,060 


4,200 

riage of tents 


60 


100 

Menial charges . . 


4,460 


4,700 

Telephone charges . , 


1,020 

. 

1,000 

Rents, rates and taxes , 
Office expenses and miscel- 


1,830 


1,600 

laneous contingencies . 


6,160 


6,900 

Circuit house contingencies 


860 


900 

Clothing Charges 

Facilities for the tecieation 


4,030 


3,600 

of the staff of the Nor- 
thern India Salt 

Revenue Department 
employed at Samhhar 
and Khewra 




(o) 3,300 

Total 

22, 7f • 

2<f'' — 

23,600 

28,300 

(o) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing 
paragraph 41. 


"^5 IX, No. 6, 

\ . 

V 


P. 125J 
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( 3 ) 


personal Super-Tax, both in 


(4) 


“Indian Tax” includes 
Xndia and Ceylon. 

mpanfes Xmsffe ^ Super-Tax aa 
shareholders. Ceylon will adopt the sle 

tion or to the amount of retod allowed 
to the Assistant Commissioner ’ 

of‘ thf ‘i 'vithin thirty days of re 

cetpt of the intimation ot the refusal to grant a 

(7) The appe" rhall\“e1oSg“' 


To 


Form of appeal against an order reiumia to nrnnf n ..-t 

wider tlj-e NoUfication of the Government of Indium 
III finance Department {Central Revenue!) Ko ll 
Income-tax, dated the 2nd April 2982. ' 


The Assistant Commissioner of 
The day 


of 


19 


The petition of 
post-office 
follows : — 


of 


district sheweth as- 


Tom petitioner applied to the Income-tax Officer for a refund' 
under the Notification of the Gox'-ernment of India in the Ninance- 
Department (Central Eevenues), No. 14-Income-tax, dated the 2nd 
April 1932 of Es. . The Income-tax Officer has by 

his order, dated the of which a copy is attached 

refused to grant a refund 
granted a refund of only Rs. 


Your petitioner therefore requests that the order of the Income- 
tax Officer may be set aside and the refund applied for may bs' 
granted. 

Signed. 


Grounds of Appeal. 
Form of Verification. 


the petitioner named above in the above- 
petition .do declare that what is stated therein is true to the best of* 
my information and belief. 


Signed. 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930^1: 


Kukbeb!;. 


Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

92^. /930* 

Act-uab?, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

I929-3C. 

1930-31. 

30. 31. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— con/<f. 

A.— REVENUJi: EXPENDITURE- 

WORKING EXPENSES— cor7f<f. 

A . 2 .~MA NUF A CTUR E— con cfcf . 

A. 2 (O')— GR-WTS-rX-AID, 

CON'J'JUJiUTlONS. JiTC. : 

Confrihuiionf’ for pafsagcs 
of officers (ronjf erred to or 
from other Government's, 

Deportment^, ete . . ^ . . loO 


A. 3.— WEIGHMENT : 


A. 3 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS : 


1 

1 

Assistant Commissioner 
(700 te 9001 


9,700 


10,000 

7 


Superintendents (250 to COO) 
and Special pay 1 (50) . 


35, COO 


25,900 

— 

— 

Xeave<salarj’ , . 


300 


.300 



Share of pay transferred 
from other branches of 
the department . 


29,850 


28,200 

8 

6 

Tot An 

65.93G 

75,450 

G4.C00 

64,400 


A, 

3 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
BISmiENl'S : 





25 

27 

Deputy Superintendents, 
Inspectors and other exe- 
cutive subordinates (at 
rates varviag from Rs. 25 
to Rs. 300) 


22,0S0 


22,500 

12 

It 

ClcrlvS (at rates varying 
from its. 3.J to Rs. 200) 


9,880 


ll.lOO 

15G 

170 

Servants (at rates varying 
fromRs. IG to Rs. 23) . 


3.5,020 


.58,100 

35 

0 

Markers establishment and 
mates .... 


0,000 


1,000 



Slinre of pay transferred 
from other branches of 
the department . 


4.5,010 


42.200 

— 

— 

Leave salary . 


890 


900 

228 

217 

Total 

1,12,822 

1,19,480 

1 09,000 

1,10,400 
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(-) Partnership. —Ceylon charges rax on individual partners 
r i ships at all. difficulty will arise in British 

India in regard to registered Firms. If partners of an nnreffis- 
teiod turn are assessed in Ceylon and the firm is assessed in India, 
the partners will be entitled to relief in, British India and direct 
assessments should be made on them for the purpose 


SHABEHOLDEBS. 


(1) A resident in India has dividends from a Company in Ceylon 
froin which Ceylon tax is deducted at source. He is assessed in 
India on those dividends, as may in certain circumstances happen. 
He will be entitled to relief in India. 


* A resident in C^eylon is a shareholder in an Indian Company 
■Und IS taxed on its dividends in Ceylon, The Company is taxed, 
only in India. Ceylon will rgeard him as having suffered Indian 
tax indirectly. He will be entitled to relief in India. 

126. Limitation of claims for refund. [Section 50.)~~[i) Claims 
for refund are admissible if made within 12 months from the last 
-ilav of tiie calendar vear in which the tax was recovered or before 
the last day of the financial .year commencing after the expiry of 
the “previous year’’ as defined in section 2 (11) of the Act in 
which the income arose on which the tax was recovered, whichever 
period may expire later. This limitation applies also to refunds 
of doable income-tax (section 19). The date of recovery in this 
case i.s, of course, the date of recovery of the tax in India. Since 
however there is often very great delay in settling assessments and 
claims to relief in the United Kingdom, provisional claims for 
double income-tax relief unsupported by proof that relief has 
actually been obtained in the United Kingdom may be accepted 
if presented within the limitation period if the assessee definitely 
undertakes to produce such proof as soon as relief in the United 
Kngdom has actually been obtained. When this undertaking is 
punctually fulfilled the claim may be treated as one presented in 
due time. Claims to refund under section 49 may also be admitted 
after the expiry of the prescribed period, if the applicant satisfies 
the Commissioner, or an Assistant Commissioner specially em- 
powered in this behalf, that he had sufficient cause for not making 
the claim within the period. 


(it) This section should be interpretedyas illustrated below in 
dealincf with claim for refund of tax on dividends. Taking the case 
■of a shareholder in a company which declares a dividend in January 
1929 if he is directly assessed and is a person who does not keep ac- 
counts, or whose “previous year” is the 
ment can be made whenever he is assessed m the 
April 1929 to March 1930, while an application ™ 

he entertained at any time up to 31st December 19o^ 
accounts and his “previous year runs, say, from October to 
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Actuals, 

1028-29. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs, 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— con&Z. 


A.—REVENTJE EXPENDITURE- 
WORKING EXPENSES— confd. 
A, 3— WEIGHMENT— concid. 


A. 3 (3).— ALLOWANCES, 
HONORARIA, ETC. 


Travelling allowances 

House rent and other allow- 
ances .... 


Total , 5,672 


A. 3 (4).— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES : 

A. 3 (4) (ii)— DISPATCH 

CHARGES. 

Dispatch charges . . 1,44,632 

A. 3. (4) (6)— OTHER CHARGES : 

Petty construction and or- 
dinary repairs 

Maintenance of salt sidings 
at Pachbadra . . 

Maintenance of tools and 
plant .... 

Water supply charges . 

Arms and accoutrements. 

Value of unserviceable 
assets and losses written 
off ... . 


Total . 20,567 


Total tor Sxjpplibs and 

Services . ~ . . 1,66,199 


A. 3 (6).— CONTINGENCIES : 

Postage and telegram char- 
^63 • ■ • • 

Cost of stationery and 
printing 

Purchase, repair and car- 
riage of tents 

Menial charges 

Telephone charges . 

Rents, rates and taxes 

Office expenses and miscel- 
laneous contingencies . 

Clothing charges 


4,760 


4,000 

1,190 


1,200 

5,DtO 

5,000 

6,200 


1,40,400 

1,13,300 

1,60,800 

8,820 


7,700 

600 


600 

4,660 

4,340 

30 


6,300 

4,700 

30 


200 

18,470 

18,900 

18,600 

1,68,870 

1,32,200 

1,70,200 

1,8.70 


1,600 

1,720 


2,300 

80 

370 

eeo 

20 


IX 

-e-X 

xftx 

d’X 

* 2,700 

4//V) 



21,830 

ILCCO 



Total 


8,660 
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niUo ■ l,„ r of extending the- 

! o V ■ Z 1? f “ ,P"'''“ ='=™0‘ “ P“«o™oe of the 

by iliixturo Prnvif 7 Z service of a notice 

cni- r \ , 0'‘®0 (oo) authorises the disclosure of any parti- 

t}w hi*^r f" -fncome-tax record which is occasioned by 

Tmi;, . q! ^ servant of his powers under thi 

InlKin Stamp Act, to impound an insufficiently stamped docu- 
ment. Apart from these _ particular cases it is essential that all' 
lecorus should be kept strictly confidential, and, in particular, the- 
practice _ in certain provinces of furnishing information to local 
authorities, who impose a tax on “circumstances and property” 
or .1 local income-tax, of the details of assessment made by the- 
inconie-ta.x authorities must cease. This prohibition applies equally- 
to fuiui.sliing such information to other Government departments. 

(ill) For the meaning of the phrase “public servant” see para- 
graph 9. 


130. Super-tax. — (i) The provisions of the Act regarding income- 
tax otlier than those specially excepted in section 58 apply also to- 
super-tax which is merely, as stated in section 55, “an additional 
duty of income-tax”. Super-taxis levied at the rates specified iui 
the Fin.ance Act (at the end of Part I of this Manual). 


(ii) The super-tax on companies is levied at a flat rate on the- 
whole of the profits of a company. This tax on companies, which- 
takes the place of the tax formerly levied at a graded scale of rates 
on the “undistributed profits” of a company, is levied on the com- 
pany as such on account of the special privileges which companies- 
enjoy by statute in the shape of corporate finance and limited, 
liability. No refund on account of super-tax on companies is, 
therefore, allowed to shareholders. 


(ill) Apart from the tax on companies which stands in a class by 
it.^elf, .super-tax i.s levied on a scale of graduated rates. While in< 
the case of income-tax the different rates are applied to the whole- 
of an assessee’s income, the different rates of super-tax 'are levied' 
on .succe.ssive “slices” of income, i.6., on the portions of an- 
assessoe’s income in excess of certain limits or the portions lying 
between certain limits. 

(iv) Hindu undivided families are treated for purposes of super- 
tax, as for income-tax purposes, as separate assessees. 


(v) Unregistered firms are also treated as separate assessees. 
Where, however, an unregistered firm itself is not assessed to^ 
super-tax (e.g., if its assessable profits are less than Es dU,uuu;, 
in that case only is the income which any inffividual member o± an. 
unregistered firm receives from the firm mclnded in his total mcome 

(uO Eegistered firms are not assessed to super-tax, but the shares-; 
of par nerf in registered firms are included in the ^tal mcome of 
the individual partners on which super-tax is levied and similarly 
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Numbers. 

1920- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


AUDIT OFFICER. INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— 


A.— REVENUE EXPENDITURE- 
WORKING EXPENSES— contd. 


A. 4.— STORES AND WORK- 
SHOP ESTABLISHMENT: 

General Stores. 
Supervision. 


A. 4 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS : 



Share of pay of Electrical 






and Mechanical Engineers 
transferred from general 
iTorkshop 


5,230 


5,400 


Share of pay of Superinten- 





dent transferred from 
Monuincture 


. - 

% 

1,300 


Total 

5,022 

5,230- 

6,000 

6,700 


A. 4 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 






LISHMENTS : 





1 

1 Clerk (60—120) 


SIO 


SOO 

— 

— Share of pay transferred 






from General Work shop 
and Manufacture - 


3,300 


4,000 

1 

1 Total 

4,182 

4,110 

4,600 

4,800 



A. 4 (5).— CONTINGENCIES : 




- 


OflSce expenses and miscel- 
laneous contingencies 

Postage and telegram 


350 


300 


charges ... 


10 


• • 


Total 

239 

360 

SOO 

300 


Depot charges. 






A. 4 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 






LISHMENTS : 





4 

4 Storekeepers and Assistant 






Storekeepers (35 — 200) . 


3,140 


3,500- 

S 

4 Chowkidars, peons and 




coolies (16) . 


1,540 


SOO 

__ 

— Share cf pay transferred 





from General Workshop . 


200 


300 

12 

S Total 

4,764 

4,880 

4,500- 

4,600 
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P f at that rate from whatever divia^nds they pay, 
l i " ordinarily be resorted to where the nol- 

^S^ent in India to whom these interest 
payments or dividends are paid and through whom he can bfr 
assessec. to income-tax and supei*-tax in the ordinary way under 
section 43 of the Act, but this section should be employed where 
special circumstances render it necessary, e.g., where a non- 
resident has resorted to some dewce by which such proceedino-s 
have been rendered infructuous. Any such case 
should be reported by the Income-tax Officer concerned to 
the Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax whose orders should be 
taken before proceeding under this section. 


(ni) Section 18 (3D) makes a principal officer of a company liable 
to deduct any super-tax due on dividends payable to a shareholder 
whom he has no reason zo believe to be resident in British India. 
The liability under this section and section 57 (1) merely attaches 
where the amount of the profits or dividends payable to the non- 
resident partner or shareholder together with the amount of any 
income-tax payable by the company or firm in respect thereof is 
taken by itself liable to super-tax on the assumption that it re- 
presents the whole income of the non-resident partner or share- 
holder. It should be observed that if for example dividends are 
paid half-yearly and the combined amount of the two payments 
in any year and the income-tax thereon exceeds the minimum 
liable to super-tax though the first payment including the income- 
tax on it taken by itself does not exceed it, the principal officer is- 
bound to deduct the super-tax on such excess from the second pay- 
ment, The Act does not require the resident partner or the princi- 
pal officer to obtain from the non-resident partner or shareholder 
a statement of any other income that may accrue to him in 
British India. Where there is reason to believe that there is 
such other income it will be necessary to rely on the provisions 
of sections 42 and 43 of the Act or section 18 (3C). In the case of 
companies the obligation to deduct applies only to dividends and 
does not apply to other sums which a non-resident may receive 
from the Company by way of interest on debentures or remuner^ 
tion such as Director’s fees. If the non-resident is himself 
assessed through an agent, sub-section (2) of section 57 provides, 
that amount deducted at the source in this manner shall_ be taken 
into account in determining the amount payable by him in respect 
of any other income. 


132. Super-tax. Deduction at source from dividends of ^on- 
resident shareholders . — Section 18 (3D). 
of shares are registered in the names of banks, and he d y i 
behalf of the real owners for various 
have no proprietary or beneficial interest therein. The 
dlSdents on a block of shares in a single company thus held by 
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NUMBEBS. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


A.— BEVENTJE EXPENDITURE— 

WORKING EXPENSES— conid. 

A. 4.— STORES AND WORK- 
SHOP ESTABLISHMENT 
— contd. ^ 

General Stores— concZd. 

Depot Charges — conoid. 

A. 4 (4).— SUPPLIES AND 

SERVICES : 

Labour payments . . 

Maintenance of tools and 
plant .... 

Cost of electric current . 
Repairs to stores . . 

Total . 


A. 4 (5).— CONTINGENCIES j 
Office expenses and mis- 
cellaneous contingencies 


A. 4 (6).— DEDUCT— RE- 
COVERIES FOR SER- 
VICES RENDERED 
TO OTHER BRANCHES 
OF THE DEPARTMENT, 
ETC 

Total por General Stores . 


General Workshop. 

Supervision, 

A. 4 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS: 

1 Superntending Mecha- 

nical and Electrical 
Engineer (1,000 — 1,200). 

1 Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineer (750 — 950), 

— Deduct — Share of pay trans- 
ferred to General Stores 
and Electric Power 

house 


Total 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

N STORES DEPARTMENT— 


1,730 


2,300 


100 


100 


300 


300 


50 


# 

1,144 

2,180 

2,400 

2,700 

• •• 

40 

30 

• • 

—12,632 

—15,150 

--11,600 

—11,600 

2,719 

1,350 

6,430 

7,600 


12,300 

• 

12,900 


S,650 


9,000 


’ —16,710 


—16,400 

5,023 


5,300 

5,500 
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provision in previous 

■>n. i i^) <‘no\\ecI a system of composition of assessment and 
enabled the Income-tax OIQcer under specified conditions to enter 
into composinons n’itli assessees has been omitted from the present 
Act. :so compo-'ition of assessment can, therefore, now be made 
uUliough auy composition entered into before the present Act came 
into force must be given effect to for tlie period for which the 
agreement was made. 


136. Assessiiient of income-tax on married women. — (i) Although 
tlieie is no specific provision to this effect in the Act, a married 
womati is cJiargejible as if unmarried and has to be separately 
asses.^ed in respect of her separate income. 

Hi) Pension received from funds such as the Indian Alihtary Ser- 
vice Family Pension Fund by a widow on account of her children, 
and on account of herself are distinct and separate from one another. 
The pension of a minor orphan paid to his or her mother or a 
duly appointed or recognised guai’dian should not be included in 
the taxable income of the mother or guardian for the pm'poses of 
income-tax assessment. 


137. Method of serving notices or requisitions. — {i) Under sec- 
tion 63 of the Act a notice or requisition may be served either by 
post or in any manner provided for the service of summons under 
the Code of Civil Procedure. The words “by post’’ under section 
27 of the General Clauses Act, 1897 (X of 1897), mean “by regis- 
tered post’’, 

(ji) Section 63 (2) specially provides that in the case of firms or 
Hindu undivided families a notice or requisition may be addressed 
to anv member of the firm or to the manager or any other male 
member of the family. 

138, The determination of the Income-tax Officer hij whom an 
assessment is to be made. — (0 While for the reasons given in para- 
graph 35 every Income-tax Ofllcer is, under section 64 (4), vested 
with all the powers conferred by or under the Act on an Income- 
tax Officer in respect of any income, profits or gains accruing or 
arisiu" or received within the area for which he is appointed, the 
question of the Income-tax Officer by whom a particular assessee 
is to be assessed has to be determined in accordance with the pro- 
visions of sub-sections (1) to (2) of section 64. Under those 
sions. if an assessee carries on business, he has to be assessed by 
the Income-tax Officer of the area in which his principal place of 
business is situate ; in all other cases an assessee has to o 
assessed by the Income-tax Officer of the area in which he resides- 
Where there is any doubt or dispute on any such question me 
question is to be finally determined by the Commissioner of tUe 
province in which the areas are situate. Where the areas are 
situate in more than one province, the question is to be determined 
by the Commissioners of the provinces concerned m consultation. 
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DE4IA:rDS FOB GEA:rrS. 1330-31 : 


XcllSEES. 

1320- 1030- 

30. 31. 


ActcaL?, 

1525-20- 

E3. 


Bcdg^t 

Kstim.ite, 

1020-30. 

P«. 


Hevhed 

E.-HtiiE.'itc, 

1020-30. 

P.3. 


Estrrzate, 

1030-31- 

Es. 


AUDIT OFFICEE, 1^'DIAK STORES DEPAET3IENT--or./d. 


A.— EETEISTJE EXPEITDITIJEE-— 
WOEKING EXPENSES— cor..'d, 

A- 4.— STOEES AND IVOEK- 
SHOP ESTABLISPDIENT 

— mntd. 

GE’jrETP-Ai. WOPJC5EOP — cnntd. 
StTEEEVisxojr — veld. 

A. 4 (2).— P.AY OF ESTAE- 
LISroiENTS : 


11 

10 

Acconntanti, and clerks (3-3 
to 200) 


10,420 


10,100 

fi 

10 

Inferior establishment (16 
—20) .... 


1,270 


2,100 

— 

— 

Leave salary . . - 


50 


lOO 

— 

— 

Share of pay transferred 
from Ifanafacture 

Deduct — Share of pay trans- 
ferred to General Stores 
and Electric Poorer honse 


210 

—6,610 



17 

20 

Total 

5,027 

5,340 

4,700 

4,500- 



4 (3).— ALLOWilNCES, 
HONOEAEIA, ETC.: 
Travelling alio— ance 

460 

220 

500 

2C0 


K. 

4 (5).— CONTEsGENCrES : 
OSce expenses and miscel- 
laneons contingencies 

202 

350 

470 

500 



WOSESEOP Cealghs. 






A. 

4 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS : 





4 

4 

Foreman, tool and time- 
keeper, mechanics, fitters, 
etc. (35 to 160) 


4,440 


4,700 

25 

— 

Pnmp honse establishment 
(18 to 45) 


8,350 



14 

13 

Line end "wiring eteS (18 to 

100) .... 


6,1 GO 


4,600 

43 

17 

Total 

16,929 

17,980 

8.700 

5,300 


A- 4 (3).— ALLOWANCES, 
HON OE AETA, ETC. : 


TrsTellrng aIIo-«ances . 30 

Hotise rent end other zUo-m- 

ances ... 400 


Totai. 


259 


430 


lOO 
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Numbers. 


Actuals, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimate 

1929- 1930- 


1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

30. 31. 

' 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— 

A.— BEVENUE EXBENDITUBE— 

WORKING EXPENSES— con«d. 

A. 4.— STORES AND WORK- 
SHOP ESTABLIHMENT 
— contd. 

Genebai Workshop — concld. 

Workshop Charges — concld. 

A. 4 (4).— SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES : 


Labour payments 

43,700 


48,500 

Repairs of machinery, plant 
etc. .... 



600 

Ccst of stores 

79,740 


51,600 

Cost of electric current 

26,040 


14,100 

Total 

92,829 1,49,130 

1,18,000 

1,14,700 


A. 4 (6).— DEDUCT— BB. 

COVERIES FOR SER- 
VICES RENDERED TO 
OTHEB BRANCHES OF 
THE . DEPARTMENT, 



ETC. ■ 

—1,32,979 

—1,72,110 

—1,38,800 

—1,28,800 

Total 

roR General Workshop 

—12,260 

6,610 

—1,030 

6,300 


Electric Power House. ^ 






Supervision. 






A. 4 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS: 






Share of paj’’ of Electrical 






and Mechanical Engineers 

10,046 

10,480 

10,700 

10,900 


A. 4 (2).~PAY OF ESTAB- 






LISHMENTS : 


* 



2 

1 Superintendent (160 — 260) 


4,460 


2,000 

— 

1 Executive subordinate (30 






to 140) 


• • 


1,000 

■ — 

— Share of pay transferred 






from General Workshop 


3,310 


3,600 

2 

2 Total 

7,698 

7,770 

7,800 

6,600 


A. 4 (3).— -ALLOWANCES, 






HONORARIA, ETC : 






Travelling allowance 

- .. 

1,000 

850 

1,000 


A. 4 (6).— CONTINGENCIES : 






Office expenses and miscel- 






laneous contingencies . 


210 


200 


Po'^tflge nnd telegram 

charges ... 'lO 



Total 

’ 

30 

220 

200 

200 


r 
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by taking the annual average of the total profits disclosed hv 
last actuarial valuation adding thereto any ^deductions made “from 

t T 1“ * ¥ Income-tas Act and adding also any Indian 
from or paid on income derived from invest- 
received. If the Indian income-tax de- 
ducted at the som-ce from interest on investments exceeds the tax on 
calculated, a refund is permitted of the amount by 
■which the deduction from interest on investments exceeds the tax 
payable on profits. The same provisions under rule 26 apply also 
to the determination of the income, profits and gains derived from 
"the dH'iitiity and cGpital redemption business of life assurance com- 
panies, the profits of which can be ascertained from the results 
of an actuarial valuation. 


{Hi) Por the pm'pose of refund in such cases it is the annual aver- 
nge of the tax deducted from the interest on the company’s invest- 
ments at the som’ce that is to be taken and not, as has been some- 
times claimed by insurance companies, the tax actually paid dmdng 
a particular 3mar of assessment. The reason for this is obvious. 
The method of assessment based on the previous valuation is itself 
a concession which, if the companies wish to enjoy, they must taka 
as a whole. If there were to be a subsequent re-adjustment with 
reference to any of the transactions in the current actuarial period, 
this would have to be made after the period was closed with re- 
ference to the transactions of the company as a whole during that 
period, but this course would obviously not be suitable as it would 
mean very long deferred adjustments. 


(iv) In other classes of insurance business (fire, marine, motor 
oar, bm'glary, etc.), an annual calculation of profits is practicable, 
and rule 29 provides in the case of those particular businesses for the 
method of treating sums placed by companies carrying on some or 
all of these branches of insurance business to reset ves for uttexpited 
risks. The reasons underlying the concession granted in this rtilo 
should be carefully noted. The profits derived, for instance, b_v a 
Fire Insurance Company from the premia which it receives cannot 
be finally determined until the policies issued in return for tie 
premia have expired and the risks to the company thereunder ta%e 
terminated, and, as the periods during which the risks endure wiU 
not ordinarilv coincide with the period on which the assobsment o 
income-tax is based, it is necessary to frame some estimate ot tiio 
■expenditure which the company will be called upon m incur o\s in., 
to the fact that the risks covered by its premium income ‘ ^ 
years of assessment have not entirely coaled, u i i 
guards to prevent manipulation of the accounts, t ua ^ ,, 

■equitably be made by treating sums placed by 
can-ying on these classes of business to then mc-ervu • 

risks as expenditure incurred solely for the purpose o •• “ 

uvo&ts of the business. And where, as not mtrequentl> (xuir.>. 
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DKMANDS rOIC GRANTS, 1930-31 


NtJMiir.rt'i. 

1020. io:t(). 
ao. ai. 


Arhinlii, 

1028.20. 

It'i. 


UikRV'I 

1020.80 

Kn. 


Kntirnnlc, 

1920.80. 

Kfi, 


Budget 

I'nlirrintc, 

1030.31. 

Kg. 


AUDI'P OFFJCKH, INDIAN STOKES DEPAKTMENT— 

A K K VK N U !•: 10 X I »i: N D IT U lU'.— 

IVOKK I NG i:X IMCNS ICS— r mi.' J. 

A. STOKKH AND WOIUC. 

s H o 1 • i :s r A 1 1 i.i s n M !•: nt 

— cnfieUI, 


Er,i:cTJUc I’nwni Ilnunr; “r utr/,/. 
PouTii llotuir. niAiiorn. 

A. -J (2).— PAA- OP ICSTAB. 
l.ISHMKXTS ; 


18 

3 

Generntlon i-'itablinhinent 







(10-05) 


7,0S0 


COO 

4 



Distribution c'llnhlllhinent 







(22-25) 


1,110 



0 

(5 

TmTisfonnon room nlnff (20) 


1,4-10 


1,400 

28 

0 

Totat. 

8,782 

9,030 

8,000 

2,000 


A. *1 (8).— Ar.f.OWAXCPS. 
HONOUAIUA, PTC.: 
IIouio rent nnd other 
nllownncrt . . . 

A. .1 (4).— SUPPLIPS AND 
SIJRVirr.S : 

Gn.vnnATiON. 

Mnterinlg including fuel, oil, 
engine room ntorcs, etc. 
Mnintcnnncc of fccdcra, nnd 
onbloa 

Mnintonnnco of plnnt nnd 
inncliincry . . . 

Otlicr Chnrgcs . 

I.nbour J’nvnicntB 

DlSTHinOTION. 
Mnintcnnncc of rnninn, 
trnasformerfl, feeders, 
switches, etc. 

Mnintcnnncc of meters, 
switches, fuses, Inmps 
nnd npparntus 
Other chnrgcs . 

TOTAt 

A. 4 ( 0 ).—DEDVO!r—TiECOV^ 
ERIES FOR SERVICES 
RENDERED TO OTHER 
BRANCHES OF THE 


ToTAl. FOB Electhio Poweb Hoxtse 

A. 6.— MEDICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT : 


115 


250 


50 


Assistant Surgeons 1 (226 — 
460+ special pay 30,) 1 
(360 + Special pay 125) 



69,010 


58,300 


7,000 


12,200 


14,600 

* • 

• • 


8,20O 

100 

7,300 


0,900 


5,400 


1,710 

2,030 


I'ooo 

76,300 

91,780 

78,700 

93,400 

—1,73,082 

—2,06,280 

—1,02,700 

—1,66,400 

—70,016 

—86,160 

—61,400 

—42,300 

10,662 

10,860 

10,000 

10,100 



300 


P. 141-142] 

otherwise taken into 

i^rri " , ,i '*'* r - '''^ “ean “having been 

account’’^ ^ Assurance Fund or otherwise taken into 

(tjji) ihe rocison for the use of the word “may” instead of 

f !■■' I I ^ *')' “'^i’ concessions con- 

tcn<j(i by tiiese rules should be granted as a general practice the 

incoiitc-tax authorities retain a discretion to refuse them v/here the 
conressjon.s have been abu.sed. 

(cm) Coinpaaics carrying on Dividing Society or Assessment 
busine.-i3 are in a dillerent position to the insurance companies pro- 
per in that ihe^/ have not to build up funds similar to the Life 
Asaiirance I* und of ordinary Life Assurance business, and their 
protitci are not ordinarily ascertainable by actuarial valuation. It 
IS necessary , therefore, to fix some arbitrary method of determining 
the taxable income of companies transacting these kinds of business, 
and under rule 31 this is done by taking 15 per cent., of the pre- 
mium income in the “previous year”. 

142, Liability of instruments presented to or issued by Income-tax 
authorities to Stamp-duty and Court Fees. 

Affidavits. — (i) Exemption (b) to Article 4, Schedule I, Indian 
Stamp Act, ISOO, does not applj" to an affidavit required for the 
immediate purpose of beings filed or used in any Income-tax pro- 
ceedings or before the Income-tax Officer or the Assistant Com- 
missioner or the C'ommiss'ioner, because none of these officers 
is a ‘Court’, 

Copies or Extracts. — (u) Under Article 24, Schedule I, ibid, all 
copies or extracts certified to be true copies or extracts by officers 
in the Income-tax Department are liable to stamp duty if under 
the law they are not chargeable with Court-fees. 

Powers of Attorney (Authorisation Letters), — (iii) A bare letter 
•of authorisation, i.e., w'ritten statement by an assessee that a certain 
person appears on his behalf, does not require to be stamped as 
a “power of attorney”, A “power of attorney” is a document 
which renders id safe for a third person to treat the agent as though 
he were the principal. Whether a document that is more than 
a bare letter of authorisation, does, in fact, entitle the agent to 
bind the principal is a matter of fact that can only be decided 
reference to the facts of each case. If it is a power of attorney 
it is liable to stamp duty. The power of attorney should be 
stamped as an authority to act in a single transaction L ® ® 
48(c) of Schedule I]. There is, however, nothing to prevent an 
Income-tax Officer granting permission to a_ representative to 
appear without acting on behalf of an assessee, i.e,, mere y o p 

duce or explain accounts, etc. a of +v.o 

Orders— Copies of.—Uv) Under Schedule I, Article 6, of the 

Court-fees Act, 1870, every copy of an order passed by an officer 
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Budget Be vised Budget 

Numbeks. Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate,- 

1929- 1930- 1928-29. 1929-30. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

Bs, Bs. Bs. Bs. 

AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— con«c7. 

A.— BEVBNTJE EXPENDITUBE— 

WOBKINGr EXPENSES — contd. 

A. 6.— MEDICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT — concld. 

A. 6 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS : 

13 13 Sub-assistant Surgeons, 

compounders, dressers, 
midwives, etc., (at rates 
varying from Bs. 14 to 

B3.130) ... • 7,820 8,000 

— Leave salary . . . 360 400’ 

13 13 Total . 8,078 

8,180 

7,700 

8,400 

a: 6 (3).— ALLOWANCES, 

HONOBABIA, ETC.: 

Travelling and other allow- 
ances .... 1,664 

1,430 

1,300 

1,400- 

A. 6 (4).— CONTINGENCIES : 

Postage and telegram 
charges ... 

80 


100- 

Menial charges 

2,620 


2,000 

Dietary charges 

310 


40(V 

Cost of medicines 

2,980 


3,200 

Clothing and bedding 

90 


200 

OfiSce expenses and miscel- 
laneous contingencies . 

1,120 


1,400' 

Purchase of one micros- 
cope with accessories for 
a small clinical labora- 
tory and one high pres- 
sure steam steriliser tor 
the hospital at khewra. 

• • 


(a) 2,000 

Total . 6,104 

7,100 

7,000 

9,300 

A. 6.— CONTBIBUTION TO 

THE DEPBECIATION 

FUND .... 2,91,626 

2,99,000 

^,82,000 

2,80,100 

A. 7.— BENEWALS AND BE- 
PLACEMENTS OF WAST- 
ING ASSETS MET FBOM 
DEPBECIATION FUND : 

A. 7 (1).— EXPENDITUBE 

ON BENEWALS AND 
BEPLACEMENTS . . 1,461 

100 

2,190 

2,200 

A. 7 (2).— DEDUCT— AMOUNT 
TBANSPEBBED FBOM 
DEPBECIATION FUND —1,451 

—100 

—2,190 

—2,200 

(a) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing 
342 — 363, paragraph 28. 

finance Committee, Volume IX 

, No. 6, pages 
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6t> 


Aotuals, 

1928-29. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1920-30. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31, 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 


Rs. 


AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— co7iW. 

B.— REVENtTE EXPENDITURE- 

PREVENTIVE ESTABLISHMENT— 
concld. 

B. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. : 


Travelling allowance . . 

House rent and other allowances 
House-rent and other allowances 


28,360 

10,370 

• • 


31,400 
10,200 
(a) 200 

Total 

40,114 

38,730 

40,000 

41,800 

B. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES: 





Petty construction and repairs 
Arras and accoutrements . 

Water supply charges 

Purchase of plant and machinery 
Maintenance of tools and plant 


12,200 

540 

200 

2,200 

10 


12,400 

600 

200 

3,600 

200 

Total 

21,365 

16,160 

13,200 

16,900 

B. 6.— WORKS : . 





Kohat Mines Division. 





Lump provision for Minor 
Works estimated to cost 

Rs. 20,000 or-less 

Inteknal Branch 

Lump provision for Minor 
Works estimated to cost 

Rs. 20,000 or less 


3,800 

4,300 

• 

11,000 

• • 

Total 

4,176 

8,100 

6,000 

11,000 

B. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Postage and telegram 
charges 

Purchase, repair and carri- 
age of tents 

Menial charges 

Telephone charges . 

Rents, rates and taxes 

Tour charges . 

Office expenses and miscel- 
laneous contingencies 
Clothing charges 

Commission payable to Post 
offices for issuing Salt- 
petre Licenses . 


2,390 

1,280 

2,430 

360 

970 ■ 
7,830 

4,460 

6,240 

• • 


2,400 

y 

1.700 
2,600 

600 

1,000 

7.700 

4,000 

6,600 

(6) 4,000 

Total , 

17,856 

26,950 

27,000 

30,300 


(o) Fi* Proceedings of the Meeting of the standing Mnance Committee, Volume, LX, No. 6, page 355, paragraph 

Meeting of the Standing finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 1, page 7, 
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Agricultural income — contd. 

oxempfcion not applicable 
to income from agricul- 
ture abroad , . S. 2 {1), P. 2. 

forest or trees — ^income 
derived from, when not 
liable . . . , P. 2. 


income partly derived from 
agriculture, assessment of R. 23, 24, P. 2. 

non-agricultural income 
from permanently settled 
land, not exempt . . P. 2. 

power of Central Board of 
Revenue to make rules 
for assessment of . . S. 59 (2) (a) (i)^ 

Agricultural produce, market value of . . R. 24. 

sale of raw, by cultivator, 
etc., income from, exempt P. 2, 

Air Force, wound and injury pensions exempt . P. 17 {29), (30). 

Allowance, benefit or perquisite, special, exempt . S. 4 (3) (•vi), P. 33.. 

AUowances, house-rent, when exempt . . P. 33. 

Allowances, inadmissible. (See Deductions from 

taxable income). 


Allowances in assessing business income, admis- 
sible — 

animals, dead or useless .... S. 10 (2) (wa), P. 61^ 

auditing of accounts, expenditure on, when 

admissible . . . . • . P. 64. 

bad debts (see ‘ Bad debts ’). 

bonus or commission paid to an employee, __ 

when admissible . • . • . S. 10 (2) (vma), P- 

63. 


borrowed capital, interest on . . . S. 10 (2) (Hi), P. 57, 

business taxed for the first time — 


Accumulated depreciation to be allowed 
year by year . . . • • 

debentures, interest on ... • 


P. 59. 
P.57. 


depreciation on buildings, machinery, plant 
or furniture, etc 


S. 10 (2) (vi). P. 59,- 
R. 8-9. 


excess of ■ — — ^ 
adjusted 


over profits, how to be 


S. 10 (2) (vi), P. 69.- 


-1 
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DE^L4.NDS FOE GEAXTS, 1930-31 



Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


Actuals, Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 


192S-29. 1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 


Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPART.MENT— 

C.— REVENUE EXPENDITURE- 




SALT COMPENSATIONS : 




Ai:cj 7 Stale 

IAxOOO 


l.'25,000 

BhoTaSp-.ir Stale 

1,60.600 


1,60,500 

Bjha^.aal^r.ir Slalc 

SO.OOO 


S0,000 

Dholpur State ... 

'26.7.00 


25,800 

Gipalior Stale . 

3.T2.600 


3,T2.500 

Eclha- Stale 

61.SS0 


61,900 

tTaipur Stale 

6.SS.S10 


6.SS.S00 

JodJipjir Stale . 

9.61,100 


9.61,400 

Esahfv-p.irTt Sf^Jf 

SS,000 


33.000 

Eohat eJitefs ... 

60,000 


60,000 

Alf ir-vr Sfw'r 

'2,04,160 


'2,04,200 

Be^yallp payable lo lb e Joah- 




piir arid Jaipur Stales 
rrider the Sarnbha- Lahc 




treaty .... 

6.S2-.4rO 


4.37,100 

Sirofij Sf<,7Jc 

10,S00 


10,800 

Toni' Stale 

'20.000 


20,000 

Other Indian Stales . 

Sl.0'20 


81,000 

Tor.VL 

S5,6S,661 S4,S6.S'20 

00*4 iT^OOO 

3'2.41.600 

D.— CAPITAL EXPENDITURE— 




CEARGED TO REl'ENUE— 




C.APITAL OUTL.AY ON SALT 
IVORES ; 




D. 1.— BAGS ; 




Cost ot bags 

Deduct — Recoveries on 

2,4S,750 


1,9S,500 

—1,90,000 

account of cost of bags . 

— 2,2S,750 


Totai. 

—93,170 20,000 

—10,000 

S,500 


D. 2.— PLANT AND MACHINERT. 

Salt Rjlxge Dmsiox. 

Blimp provision for plant and 
madiineiy estimated to cost 

Rs. 20,000 and less 

40,190 

2,500 

Conversion of 100 Wooden Tubs 
into steel bodied tubs at 

Eberrra .... 

22,100 


Lump provision for plant and 
msetoerv estimated to cost 

Rs. 20.000 and less. 

.. 

(0)19, 400 

Total . — 76,S4S 

62,290 

60,000 21-900 


(a) Fjaf Bro5i*din?s of ttia Ifoiting of the Stsading PiBance CoiuTnittec. Toltnae IX, Xo. 6, pagci S62 Sf-'* 
►ad SSS, paragraphs £5 aad SS. 
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Allowances in assessing income from other sources, 

admissible ’ g, 12 (2), P. 68. 

mfcercsfc on loan raised to purchase 
securities . . . . . P. 68. 

banker’s certificate . , , . P. 68. 

Allowances in assessing professional earnings, 

admissible . . . . . S. 11 (2), P. 67, 69. 

furniture, office equipment or instru- 
ments, replacement, cost of . . S. 11 (2), P. 67. 

Allowances in assessing property, admissible — 

coUection charges . . . . S. 9 (1) [vi), P. 46. 

n-ot to exceed 6 per cent . , . E,. 7. 

charge secured on property and interest 
thereon S. 9 (7) [iv), P. 44. 

ground rent S- 9 (7) [iv) & [v), P. 

69. 

insurance . . . . , . S. 9 (7) {Hi), P. 44. 

insurance against loss of rent, pre- 
mium, when admissible . , . P. 44, 

land revenue S, 9 (7) (u), P. 69. 

method of calculation . . . . P. 40. 

mortgages, interest due under . . S. 9 (7) (iw), P. 44. 

rent, legal expenses incurred in recover- 
ing ...... P. 46. 

rent, unrealised . . . . P, 17 {37), 47. 

repairs . . . . . . S. 9 (7) (i) & {ii), P. 

43. 

unrealised rent . . . . . P. 17 {37), 47. 

vacancies . . . . . . S. 9 (7) {vii), P. 48. 

Allowances in assessing property, inadmissible . P. 42, 69. 

Allowances, leave, paid in United Kingdom when 

liable . . .. . P. 38 (See Exemp- 

tions). 

Amortisation of capital, depreciation on account of, 

inadmissible . . P. 59. 

Angul, District of, application of the Act to , . P. 1. 

income of persons, other than 
persons in the service of the 
Government, residing in, 
exempt . . . . P. 17 {35). 

Annual value, of house property, defined . . S. 9 (2), P.41. 

of house property in owner’s resi- 
dential occupation, defined . S. 9 (2), Prov., P. 

41. 

. S. 7 (7), Prov., P. 
11, 73. 

. S. 7 (7), P.36. 

. P. 34. 


Annuity, deferred, exemption 

Annuity, included in term “ salary ” . 
Annuity, under will, liable . ^ . 
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Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31, 

Rs. 


AUDIT OEFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— conc?<;. 

B .-—CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

CHARGED TO REVENUE- 
CAPITAL OUTLAY ON SALT 
WORKS— concld. 

D. 3.— STORES : 


Cost of stores .... 


1,78,000 


1,40,900 

Deduct — Recoveries on account of 
stores issued 


—1,68,000 


—1,30,000 

Total 

20,786 

20,000 

—38,000 

10,900 

D. 4.— WORKS ; 





Rajpotana Salt SotmoES. 





Lump -provision for works esti- 
mated to cost Rs. 20,000 and 
less ..... 


89,290 


• • 

Lump provision for works 
estimated to cost Rs. 20,000 
and less .... 


• • 


(a)32,300 

Salt Range Division. 





Construction of a combined office 
for General Manager, Assistant 
Commissioner, etc., Khewra . 

Protection of Khewra Mine 


40.000 

31.000 


10,000 

Lump provision for works esti- 
mated to cost Rs. 20,000 and 
less ..... 

Lump provision for works 
estimated to cost Rs. 20,000 
and less .... 


1,12,420 

* • 


61,100 

(o)37,300 

Total 

2,07,008 

2,72,710 

1,09,000 

1,40,700 

E.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE SAVINGS 

« • 

—1,14,000 

• « 

—27,000 

Total for A. 0., I. S. D. 

66,76,948 

, 70,38,000 

67,79,000 

68,41,000 

Non-voted . 
Voted 

I 

38,97,726 
■ 26,79,222 

'' 39,49,000 
30,89,000 

38.58.000 

29.21.000 

37.91.000 

30.60.000 


ana sySraSaSi and* 40 .® Ftaance Committee, Volume IX, No. 6, ^ges 3&7— 359 
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tpprovalof Local Govemment'when 

35 (ii). 

Arrear of rant of land, interest on— when liable to 

income-tax , . . P, 2. 

Assessee, defined 2 (2), P. 3. 

personal attendance of . . . S. 23 (2) 61 P 90 

1 . . 
peroonp.l expenses of, dedaction inad- 

53. 

represenfeafcion of, in proceedings. , S. 61, P. 90. 
returns, must be signed by ^ . . P. 9o! 

Assessment . . . . , _ , S. 23 


cancellation of, by Assistant Commis- 
sioner on appeal . . . . S. 31 (5). 

cancellation of, by Income-tax Officer, 
when sutficient cause shown . S. 27, P. 86. 
confirmation of, on appeal . . S. 31 (3). 

discontinuance of business . . S. 25 (1), (2), P. 96. 

enhancement of, by Assistant Com- 
missioner on appeal . . . S. 31 (3), (a), P. 

102 . 

Appeal against such order . . S. 32, P. 103, 

appellant to show cause against order 

of enhancement. . . . S. 31 (3), Prov. 

fresh assessment, on appeal . . S, 81 (S) (b). 


fresh assessment when sufficient cause 

shown, by Income-^ax Officer . S. 27, P. 86. 

appeal against refusal to make 
fresh assessment , . . S. 30 (1), P. 101. 


income escaping assessment, method 

of assessing . . • . S. 34, P. 105. 


individual members of firms, associa- 
tions and companies, power to assess S. 23-A. 

mistakes in, rectification of . . S. 35 P.106, 

order of . . • • • . S. 23 (3). 


copy of, to be granted free . . P. 99. 

place of . . . • • • S. 64, P. 13S. 

Assets, wasting, depreciation on, inadmissible . P. 59. 

Assistant Commissioner, appeal to, against assess- 
ment, penalty for con- 
cealment, or failure to 
give notice of disconti- 
nuance of business, or 
refusal to make fresh 
assessment . . S. 30 (7), P- £>1, 

88 , 101 . 

forfeiture of right of . S. 30 (7), Prov., P. 

88 , 101 . 
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DEMANDS FOK GRANTS, 1930-31 : 


Ntjmbees. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 
. 1928-29. 

Bs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Eevised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. Bs. Rs, 


MADRAS. 


F.— DIRECTION : 

F. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 


1 1 


1 1 
3 3 

12 12 


17 

17 


F. 2.- 

187 

187 

166 

166 

1,630 

1,630 

1,983 

1,983 


Golkctor of Salt Revenue, 
[Pay in the Superior Scale 
jof the I. -G. S. not exceed.- 
ing Re. 2,000 (E.vclusive 
of Overseas pay) plus 
special pay Rs. 200] 
Secretary (Assistant Com- 
missioner) (600 — 50 — 900 
and special pay 100) 
Assistant Commissioners 1 
11,000—100—1,200), 2 
(600—50—900) 
Inspectors (at rates varying 
from Rs. 300 to Rs. 640) 
Leave salary . 

Non-voted . 

Voted 

Totai. 


MENTS : 

Assistant inspectors and sub- 
■ inspectors (at rates vary- 
ing from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 275) 

Revision of pay of sub-Inspec- 
^tors on a time-scale basis 
Superintendents, clerks, etc. 
(at rates varying from 
Rs. 35 to Rs. 260) 

Servants (at rates varying 
fromRs. 12 to Rs. 35) . 

Temporary establishment . 
Leave salary . 


Totai, 



28,300 


24,500 


9,500 


10,100 


28,400 


26,800 


63,500 

5,000 


66,800 

6,300 

22,265 

99,230 

23,300 

1,06,400 

23,000 

99,200 

24,500 

■-1,09.000 

1,21,495 

1,29,700 

1,22,200 

1,33,600 

- 

• 

2,61,300 

' 

2,66,900 


• • 


(a)4,600 


1,13,355 


1,10,800 


3,15,430 

1,00,000 

21,630 


3,18,200 

78,000 

22,200 

7,50,508 

8,11,715 

7,64,000 

8,07,500 


F. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC, : 


Travelling allowance 


f 2,700 
( 61,000 

House-rent and other allow- 
ances- .... 


9,404 

Cost of passages granted 
under tlie Superior Civil 
Sen-ices Rules, 1924 . 


4,000 

Non-voied . 

2,854 

2,700 

Voted 

70,246 

64,404 

Totai. 

73,100 

67,104 


(a) VuU Prcceedings of tUo Mcetlag of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume 
paragraph 11. 


2,000 

65,000 

9,000 


2,000 


2,m 

Gi.-m 


60,800 



IK.So.l, 



10 


Borrowed capital, interest on. (See Allowances.) 

Britisli Balucliistan, application of the Act to 

British Indian Subject, income paid to, outside 

British India, when 
chargeable , 

Buildings. (See Allowances, Deductions from tax- 
able income. Property.) 

Burglary Insurance Company, assessment of 

Business, assessment of profits from. (See Allow- 
ances, Deductions from taxable 
income — ^Exemptions.) 

casual gains from, assessable 

change of ownership, liability of 
successor ..... 

deductions admissible in assessing (See 
xUlowances.) 


S. 1 (2), P. 1. 

S. 7 (2), P. ], 1.5, 37. 

P. 141. 


S. 4 (3) {viii), P. 34. 


S. 26 (2), P. 98. 


deductions inadmissible in assessing (see 

Deductions from taxable income) . P. .53. 

definition of S. 2 (4), P. 52. 

discontinuance of, assessment (business 
assessed under Act of 1918) , . S. 25 (3), P. 14, 96. 

discontinuance of, assessment (busi- 
nesses commenced afterMarch 1922) . S. 25 (7), P. 14, 96. 

discontinuance of, assessment on period 
subsequent to end of previous year, 
discretionary . . . . . P. 14, 

discontinuance of, notice to be given by 

assessee . . . . . S. 25 (2). 

penalty for failure to give notice . S. 25 (2). 

appeal against penalty . . S. 30 (I), P. lOl. 

discontinuance of, assessment, notice to 

be given to assessee . . . S. 25 (4). 


discontinuance of, recovery of tax . S. 44, P. 96. 
Business abroad. (See Eon-residents.) 

Business abroad, profits and gains of, when taxable S. 4 (2), P. 15. 

Business connection in British India. (See Eon- 

residents.) 

Business expenses (see Allowances, Deductions 
from taxable income). 


Business premises (see Allowances, Deductions 
from taxable income), 
annual value of, not taxable 
under “ Property ” 

Business j branch, power of Income-tax Officer 

new, assessment of . . . • 


S. 9 (J), P. 40. 

S. 64 (4), P. 35, (iv), 
S3. 

P. 90. 
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Budget Revised Budget 
Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 

1928-29. 1929-30. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

Rg. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

]\IADE AS— 


-DIRECTION— concld. 

F. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES : 

Customs duty on Govern- 
ment Stores 


Arms and accoutrements 
Clothing and uniform 
Worlvshop charges at 

the Madras Depot . 


Total 

F. 6 .— CONTINGENCIES 

Miscellaneous contingent 
e-iqjenditure 



100 

800 

17,200 


100 

1,000 

17,000 


7,000 


7,600 

27,266 

26,100 

24,300 . 

25,600 

61,157 

69,860 

64,100 

63,800 


F. 6.— ESTABLISmnDNT 

CHARGES PAID TO 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 


DEPARTMENTS, ETC.: 


Moiety of pay of the Sands- 
pit plantation establish- 
ment at Negapatam 

Amount paid to Local 
government on account of 
three salt credit clerks in- 
cluding leave and pen- 
sionary contribution . 


144 

• 

2,137 


200 

2,100 

Total 

4,401 

2,281 

2,300 

2,300 

F. 7.— GRANTS-IN-AID, CONTRI- 
BUTIONS, ETC. : 

Contributions for passages 
of officers transferred to 
or from other Governments, 
Departments, etc. . 
Discretionary grants 


’750 


600 

800 

Non-voted . 
Voted 

702 

760 

760 

600 

700 

600 

800 

Total 

1,462 

■ 760 

1,300 

1,400- 

F. 9.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE 
SAVINGS : 

ri —WOTtKS • 

• •• 

—66,000 

—25,000 

—46,000 

G. 1.— BUILDINGS: 

Provision for other works . 

1,66,306 

2,00,000 

1,92;000 

1,80,000- 

G. 2.— ROADS . . . . ■ 

66,366 

85,000 

80,000 

60,000 

G. 3.— PETTY CONSTRUCTION 
AND REPAIRS 

40,896 

46,000 

• 40,000 

40,000- 

H.— SALT PURCHASE AND FREIGHT; 

Purchase of Salt (manufac- 
ture’s share) . 

Manufaotru’e, conveyance 
and storage of salt 

Rates and taxes 
, Miscellaneous charges 


2,60,000 

1,44,000 
1,600 
■ 3,000 

' 

2,67,000- 

1,62,000 

1,000^ 

3,000 

: Total 

96,913 

3,98,600 

2,20,000 

4,13,000- 


Co3i2ii33ioa3r 


f -1. 


of Inaoai3-:a2— j.s.-icfJ, 


p3>»cr '3 ciiT-cr rd- 
corezy of 3rre,irs 
of iacDrae-rax 

like manieipel 
rax or local rare 
and by y%h. 2 .z 
aurhorirr . 

povTcr ro imoose 
pexolrr for failara 
to di-rribare pro- 
ara la. accordoaea 
vri: a rerais of p orr- 
nershiD deed 


S.46{-3) k (J), p. 
115, 


po’^er ro iseae coai- 
^ilsslcn * 

po'^er to levy 
peaalry for con- 
cealing income . 

copy of order to 
be seat to 
I a c o m e-tax 
Omcer . 


potrer ro 



S. 2S{5},P.SL 
S. 37 (i). 

S. 2S (i), P. S7, 

S. 2S (2). 

S. 35j P. 106. 


111611 'C nnn s 

reduced • , 

po'srer ro refer ca«j 
to Higii Court 

ma V sllow iarer- 
est on refund 
in suca cases . 

poTrer ro sanction 
prosecution for 
disclosure of in- 
formation by 
public servant . 

uoTTer to summon 
witnesses and 

doeumenrs . 

porter to take evi- 
dence on oath. 

powers or review 
(See Be view 

powers) 


P. 10^ 

S. 66, P. 139. 

S. 66 (■?), Prov, 


S. 5= (2), Prov. 

S. 37 (6). 

S. 37 (a), 

S. 33,P.3o (h), KHr. 



^ t 




t 


— r C 


i:-::- 


i.-'-’ r. 




:-L4J)?.AS 



I r 



--•>»■. .T 






I t 


:s.T4.t,-=^ 



" z c »*,* 





IG 


Co-operative societies, dividends of, czempt from 

iiieome-tax . , . P. 18. 

iitibie to super-tax. . P, ig,. 

interest on securities held 
by, liabie to income-tax P. 18. 
profits of, exempt from in- 
eome-ta.x . . . P. 18. 

iiuble to super-ta.x . . P.18, 

set o!t ot loss under any 
iiead of income that is 
exem{)t from tax against 
any iiead of income that 
is not so exempt . .P.18. 

Copies, of asses.sment orders, to be granted free - P. 99, 

Courts, civil, jurisdiction barred . . . S. 67, 

indemnnification of , . . S. 65, 

receiver appointed by, taxable on 

belialf of estate .... S. 41, P. lOS- 
salaries witiilieid under orders of, 

liability to ta.x . . . . P. 36. 

High (see High Court). 

Courts 01 Wards, chargeable to tax . . , S. 41, P. 108. 

indemnification of . . . S. 65. 


Cultivator, proceeds of sale of ratv produce by, 
exempt ..... 

Death or injuries, compensation for, not liable 

Debenture-holders, register of, pov-'cr of Assistant 

Commissioner and Income- 
tax Officer to inspect 


P.2. 

S. 4 (3) (y), P. n 
(3S) & (29). 

S. 39, P. 89. 


prosecution for refusing to 
allow inspection, etc. . S. 51 (e). 

Debentures, foreign, interest on, when liable . P. 16. 


Deduction .of income-tax (see Refunds). 

omission to deduct direct 
levy of tax . . S. 19, P. 76. 

Deduction of income-tax from interest on securities S. 18 (3), P. 34, 39- 


certificate by Income-tax Officer authorising 
non-deduction, or deduction at lower rate. 

failure to deduct, personal liability . 

prosecution ..•••• 

from salaries ...••• 


P. 78. 

S. 18 (7), P. 76. . 
S. 51 (a). 

S. 18 (2) P. 36, 73^ 
77. 


arrears ot tax .deduction of 
failure to deduct, persona iliability . 


S. 46 (5), P. 115. 
S. 18 (7), P. 76. 
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Numbers. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 


Budget 

Estimate. 

1929-30. 


Revised 
Estimate, 
1929-30. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Ra. Rs. Rs. 

BOMBAY — contd. 


Rs, 


3'.— DIRECTION— conid. 

F. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS ; 

102 102 Chiei Inspectors, inspectors 

and other preventive offi- 
cers (at rates varying 
from Rs. 70 to Rs. 500). 

714 715 Clerks and Accountants (at 

rates varying from Ra. 
25 to Rs. 360) 

4,206 . 4,213 Guards and servants (at 

, rates varying from Rs. 18 

to Rs. 80) 

— — Supersession of existing 
graded system of pay of 
Salt Department peons 
by a time-scale in the 
Bombay City . 

3 3 Establishment at Bhandup 

dispensary (at rates 
var 3 dng from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 200) 

3 3 Medical Estabhshment at 

Mauripur Dispensary (at 
rates varying from Rs. 20 
to Rs. 200 

160 160 Boat establishment, engine 
driver, syrang, etc. (at 
rates var 5 dng from Rs. 
19 to Rs. 126) 

2 2 School establishment at 

Kharaghoda (at rates 
varying from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 60) 

7 7 Medical establishment at 

Elharaghoda (at rates 
varjdng from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 76) + Rs. 16 special 
pay. 

— — Temporary establishment 

— — Leave salary . 

— — Bad climate allowance 

— — Bad climate and compen- 

satory allowances to es- 
tablishments in the Bom- 
bay Salt Department 
serving in unhealthy and 
isolated localities. 

— — Temporary Establishment 

for Viramgam Customs 
Line . . . . 

— — Lump reduction 

Non-voted . 

Voted 

6,1S6 5,196 Total , 


2,28,132 

2,34,662 

4,81,443 

4,89,838 

1,950 

10,72.183 

1,752 

10,72,110 

• • 

(o) 164 

1,776 

1,860 

2,796 

2,880 

37,816 

37,816 

862 

852 

3,168 

17,816 

50 

49,282 

168 

3,168 

17,606 

222 

47,637 

168 



70,332 

• • 


(6) 37,400 

71,296 

—1,00,000 

1,749 

2,000 

1,800 

1,974 

18,41,954 

19,65,764 

18,77,000 

19,17,346 

18,43,703 

19,67,764 

18,78,800 

19,19,320 


(a) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IS, No. 6, pages 353-3S5, 
pamgraph 10. 


Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee. Volum c IX, 

€Tarh 14 and No. 1C, page 014, paragraph 4. 


No. C, page 351, par 






DEMANDS FOE: GRANTS, 3930-3! 


BucJrct 

Aci--'iD, E'lirr.nto, 

lPi;s.20. 1P20.S0. 


Rcvl'^cd Bcdrct 

E'^limato, E^tirnste, 

!r‘2?-C-. 1930-31. 


P.?. P.?. Pv*. 


BOMBA'S'— 


DERECn ON— r r r./cf . 

F. 3.— ALLOM*ANCES, HONO- 
P.AP.E-\. ETC. 


under the Jtinerior Civil 


( 

4ro 


• • 

Set'.ntvs P.n\V-, . 


\ 



1,-501 



f 

4,250 


4.54? 

Travelling allotvanee 


L 

1,40,455 


1,42,675 

Loral tllovn-ice 



4 0,4 Jo 


.£0,503 



r 

1,210 


1.256 

Honse rent and other alio—. 





53,951 

snees .... 


i 

50,955 




f 



oO 

P.crrards 

Lump rc'dneticn 


t 

3.000 


3.000 

—3.000 

-Vo.i . 

Voted 

S,€32 

2,24.651 


6,120 
^ ^ T C 

4,600 

2.33.000 

■5.552 

2,35,640 

Totax. 

o "c: 


n #.-> 

2,37,600 

2,44,502 


F. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SEP- 
TICE5: 

Pavn-ents to RailTraj Cos,, 
for collr'ctfn:: Salt Statistics 

PaTTHsat to tae 3. 3. i C. 
I- Rsil~av for etcaraina* 
tion of trarons for cits- 
toms ptirposas and 
coi!e-rtio3 of ctistotrts 
dutj at Trramgata and 
Diiandiinka ... 

So at, st-ores and repairs - 
Glotiiing citaipes 
Scales and— eignto . 

Sttppir of lleiicdnes 
Stroplp of clothing to ere— 
pnrehase of land . . 

Parchase of boats 
Serrards ... 
Scat alloTrance 


2,040 

2,040 

35,000 

35,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30.530 

30,630 

13,600 

5,000 

5,500 

5,750 

1,505 

' 1.700 

2,000 

1,500 

3,000 

2,500 

500 

500 

32,539 

33.007 


1,09,7-52 


1,-57,6!)9 


1,46,000 


1,51,62/ 


•JO 


jco n { in u e d b usin ess- - concH. 


pinaity lor failure to gire 

no!.ice . . ^ 2o (2}. 

appeal against penalty , S. 30 (1), P. 101, 

period with'w. i7l>ieh claim 
to a-:'S'.---?smont under Sec- 
tion 2d may be made . P. Go. 

recovery of tar . . S. 44. P. 93. 

Discontinued firm or pnrinerihip, liability of mem- 
bers , . S. 44, P. 06. 

Dismissal, apjjcal by Ccmmis.^ioner or 

fncoM -rare Odicer to Local Govern- 
ment ■■.gaiuot . . . . P. 35. 

Dlslrict Board, ijicludod in Local A.uthorities - ’ P. S. 

Dividend, certir’catc to be f>’rni.=hed to recipient bv 

Principal Olticer of Company . . S. 20, P. S2, 116. 

not in proper form, 7/*he.n accented . P. S2. 
duplicates ‘of certiSeates vnen accepted P. S2. 

returns by Principal Omcc-rs of Com- 
panies ...... S. 19-A. 

form of cortiiloate . . . . R. 14, P. S2, 

prosecution for failure to furnish . S’. 51 (d). 

incorne-ta.x: on, not payable by =hare- 

holder . . , - . . S. 14 (2} (-v), P. 11. 

refund of . . . . . S- 4S fl), R. 36-40, 

P. 116. 

super-tar on, payable by sh.arehcider . S. 55, P. 130. 

tea-companies. 40 per cent, of, from, to 
be included in shareholders’ total 
income ...... 

Dividing Society, assessment of . . . . P- 141, 

Documents. (.See Evidence.) 

Dominion Government, trade conducted bj* — 

liability to tax . . P. 5. 

Double income-tax, claim, for relief after period of 

limitation, -when admissible S. 50. 

Corporation Profits Tax 
(United Kingdom) not to 
be deducted . - - P. 1^0. 

relief in ease of companies 
assessed separately in India 
but jointly in the United 


■R, oa P 9 


Kingdom 


P. 120. 
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Budget 

Revised 

Rt?r.rr: 

Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate. 

ail. W * 4 .% 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 


Bs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


BOMBAY — contd, 

F.— DIRECTION— concZd. 


F. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Contract contingencies . 

Rents, rates and taxes . 
- Purchase of bicycles . 

Service postage and tele- 
grams 

Other contingent expendi- 
ture . ... . 

Amelioration of the condi- 
- tion of Agarias . . 


f 370 
i 96,54o 

22,650 

SOO 


^ • • 

. I 20,102 

< 


Non-voted . 

370 

r.v 

Voted ' . 

1,32,462 

:.:r ■ 

Total 

1,32.S32 

IS: nriT * ^ — 

F. 6.— ES TABLISHMENT 
CHARGES PAID TO 
OTHER GOVERN- 
MENTS, DEPART- 

-MENTS, ETC. : 

Add — Jth portion of com- 
bined Salt and Excise 
Department in Sind from 

6 — Excise . 


f t Ki 

F. 7.— GRANTS IN-AID, CON- 
-TRIBUTIONS, ETC„* 

C ontvihutions fov pussuccs 
~ officers transferred to or 
from other Governments, 
Departments, etc. 

Other contributions 



Total 




8.— DEDC7CT— ESTABLISH. 
MENT CHARGES SZm 
VERED FROM OIHES 

governments -V 
PARTJilENTS, EX C- 
Dediict— Contrihrf— 

Deduct — Amo^izr: rsii— 
ed from 

Governinsir. cr-V~7~ 

combined Sah'^'r r-JA 
. _ establisims^ 

salary, erc_, ^ 

Aceoic: 


F. 


■.fU: 


:r 


22 


Exemptions from income and super-tax — contd. 

British Warrant and Non-Commissioned 
OlliccrSj cclucution of cluldrGn, free, or 
grants for — value of . , . . P, 17 [S3). 

Bna tax, income dorivea from , . . P. 17 [3) 

certificate by Income-tax Officer authorising 
non-deduction P. 78. 

casual or non-recurring receipts . . S. 4 [3) [vii), P. 34;. 

charitable or religious institutions, income 
from voluntary contributions , S. 4 [3) (n), P. 21-.. 

charitable or religioiis purpose, income derived 

from property held for . . . . S. 4 [3) [i), P. 21. 

Colonial Treasury, leave allowance or salary 

drawn from P, 17 [2J). 

CoIonialTreasury, pensions drawn from . P, 17 (24). 

Consuls, Representatives and Consular em- 
ployees, foreign, oflicial salaries and fees of P. 17 [1). 

Co-operative Societies, profits of (but not 
interest on securities) . . . . P. IS. 

death or injuries, compensation for . . S. 4 [3) [v). 

deferred annuity — sums deducted by Govern- 
ment from salary to provide . . . S. 7 [1), Prov., P.’- 

11, 73. 

included in total income .... S. 16 (7), P. 11. 

limit of one-sixth of salary . . . • S. 7(d), Prov. 

Delhi camp and moving allowance . • B- 33. 

District of Angul, persons, other than persons 
in the service of the Government, residing 
in the, income of . . . • • P. 17 (34). 


dividend* received by shareholder, if company 

taxed S. 14 (2) (a). 

included in total income . • • S. 16 (4). 

education, scholarship for . . • . P- 17 (5), 20. 

educational institution, income of, from fees, 

' etc P. 17 (42). 

Government securities held by Ruling Chiefs 70 

and Princes of India, interest on . . P. 1/ 


*Note exempt from super tax. 
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DEMANDS FOE GEANTS, 1930-31 : 


Number^. 

1929- i930- 
30. 31. 


G.~WOEKS : 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Bs. 

BOMBAY — concld. 


G. 3.— PETTY CONSTRUCTION 

AND REPAIRS . • f 99 

1 99,148 


100 

90,000 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


100 

76,000 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


100 

1,11,000 


H.— SALT PURCBASE AND FREIGHT; 
Presidency Salt department 
Increasing rate of wages of salt 
workers at Hharagodali . 

Sind Salt department . . 

Totaii • 


6,04,758 


6,00,000 

60,000 

6,60,000 


7,03,125 

(a) 46,875 
43,000- 

6,86,000 7,93,000 


I.— SALT COMPENSATIONS : 

Salt compensations payable to 
Indian States . . . 

To private parties, etc. . . 

Western India States Agency — 

Salt Compensation . 

• Non-vofed . 

Voted . 

Totai. 

Total for Bombat . 


Non-voted 

Voted 


67,530 

4,433 

68,000 

6,000 

68,000 

6,000 

68,000 

6,009 

11,548 

20,000 

13,000 

13,000 

79,078 

4,433 

88,000 

6,000 

81,000 

6,000 

81,000 

6,000 

83,511 

94,000 

87,000 

87,009 

32,89,167 

34,19,000 

34,37,000 

36,22,000 

1,12,249 

31,76,918 

1,24,000 

32,95,000 

1,08,000 

33,29,000 

1,11,000 

36,11,009 


F.— DIRECTION. 


INDIA (BENGAL). 


F. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

MENTS ; 

19 Executive subordinates, 
clerks, etc. (at rates va- 
rsdng from Rs. 27 to 
Rs. 290) 

61 Servants (at rates varying 
from Rs. 13 to Rs. 20) . 

— Temporary establishment . 

— Leave Salary . . , 

80 Total , 

F. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. : 

House rent and other al- 
lowances . . , 


30,099 


18,300 

12,000 

200 

1,800 

32,300 


30,500 


15,409 

11,809 

209 

1,009 

29,009 


(a) Tide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, Ko. 
laragraph 18 . 


5 , 


24 


Exemptions from income nntl super-tax — conld. 


invalid ponsion.s, (Seo pensions below.) 

premia paid from Provident Fund— -rebate 
not adinis.'^ible ..... 

n-^istcird firm — partner — rebate ad- 
missible ...... 

faUTMutumal Labour Onioe, salaries ofCorre- 
spoiuient and Ids stall .... 

•L'umi fnams ...... 

L'j'.ve ailewatU’e or salary paid in United 
KiiiLjdom er Colonies .... 

J.ii'ht-hou.'e Iceejiers in tiie Rod Sea, salaries 
of 

loral anthoril y, income of ... 

-Mysore Dnrbar bonds, 1920-21 


P. 73. 

t 

P. 73. 

P. 17 {IS). 

P. 17 {9). 

S. 17 {21), {22), {23). 

P. U {25). 

S. 4 {3) {Hi). 

P. 17 {27). 


p irlm-r’s shan- in the profits of a firm which 

lias diseontinned business wljen e.vcmpt . P. IS. 

p;'.'Sa'.^e money, widows and orphans, contri- 
butions made by an oiUcer to provide . P.73. 

jicmsion, sum paid in commutation of . , S. 4 {3), {v). 

pensions, drawn in Colonies or United King- 
dom P. 17 (24). 


pen.-ions, militarv, naval or air forces, invalid 
or wo\uul . . . . . , P. IT {28) & {20). 

Percpii.-ites, value of. free passago^ — -free tiffin, 

etc,, not convert iblo into money . . P. -33. 

Perquisites — free residences — high officials . P. 17 {36). 

Post Office cash certificates, jicld of . . P. 17 {10). 

Post Office, Oovernmeut securities purchased 

througii, interest on . . • . P- 18. 

included in total income . . . P- 18. 

Post Office Savings Bank, interest on deposits P. 17 {11). 


•Power of Governor-General to exempt income 
or reduce rate ..... 


S. 60. 


■Propert}’- held under trust, etc,, for religious 
or charitable purposes — interpretation 

'Provident Funds. (See under major bead 
“ Provident Funds ”.) 


. Regimental mess or Band Fund, compulsory 
payment to . - . • • • 

:Rent payable but not paid by a tenant of 
..an assessee, when exempt 


P. 17 (0- 


P. 17 {37), 47. 
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Numbers, 

1929- 1930- 
30, 31. 


Actuftls, 

1928.29. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929.30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929.30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


INDIA (BENGAL)— coJzcZc?. 

F. — DIRECTION— concld. 


E. 4,— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES: 


Cliarandar’s and ghat mu- 
liarirs’ fees . 

Purchase and repair of 
scales and weights 


26,000 

17,500 


20,000- 

13,500 

Totat. 

57,151 

43,500 

36,500 

39,500 

F. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Rents, rates and taxes . 
OiBce expenses and miscel- 
laneous Contingencies . 


20,000 

17,800 


17,800 

15,100 

T 0 T.VI, 

28,941 

37,800 

31,800 

32,900 

F. 6.— ESTABLISHaiENT 

CHARGES PAID TO 

OTHER GOVERNSEENTS, 
DEPARTMENTS, ETC. : 

. Amount paid to Provin- 
cial Government for 
combined Salt and Ex. 
cise establishments . 

2,00,000 

2,00,000 

2,00,000 

2,00,000 

I.— SALT COMPENSATIONS ; 





To French Government . 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Totai. eoe India (Bengat.) 

3 , 37,222 

3,36,000 

3,20,000 

3,22,000 

Non voted , 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Voted . 

3,17,222 

3,16,000 

3,00,000 

3,02,000 

BURMA. 




F.— DIRECTION ; 





F. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS ; 

1 1 Commissioner of Salt 

Revenue {Special pay 
at Rs. 200 of the Com- 
missioner of Income 
Tax) 

1 1 Collector of Salt Revenue 

(1,000—50—1,260). 

2 2 Superintendents (400 — 

60—900) 

— — Lump reduction 


3,000 

12,080 

14,230 


3,000 

13,100 

13,200 

—1,800 

Non-voted 

Voted . 

1,70S 

17,998 

3,000 

26,310 

3,000 

24,100 

3,000 

24,600 

4 4 ^ Totai. . 

19,701 

29,310 

27,100 

27,600 
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DF,MANDS FOE GKANTS, 1930-31 



XCMBES?- 

9 1930- 

0* 31. 


Actuals. 

192S'29. 

Es. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-50- 


Ks. 


Kei-ised 

Estimat'C, 

1929-30. 


Ks. 


‘Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Ks 


BURMA—coKfcZ. 

F.— DIKECTIOA— 

F. 2.— FAA' OF ESTABLISH- 
AtilA'p : 

•43 43 Executive Sxtbordi- 
uates ( Sit rates vary- 
iivg from Ks. 60 to 




Rs.350) 

59,130 


60,300 



FersousI pay to co> 
taiu Inspectors and 






Sub-lnspecixTs . 

* • 


(g)3.500 

3 

3 

Clerks (at rates varying 





from Ks. 40 to Ks.l25) 

5,750 


5.300 

70 

70 

Servants (at rates vary- 






Itig from Ks. 16 to 

Ks. 25) 

Ul 

o 

[ 


14.S00 

126 

126 

Tct-VC. . 53,049 

79,630 

77.900 

34.400 


F. AL-LOWAFCEB. HOA'O- 
KAKIA. ETC. : 

Travelliug AUdi'-auce . 
House reuc aud other 
sUo\^'auces 

Eaiigooii Gcnressafcoiy 
sHcvvsuce, House 
allotvaucs acd cos- 
veysEce allcu-scce for 
Icsrector. Ksngoor:. 
5QC Ccuveyscce sHcsv- 
sucs for Warehouse 
OScer. hloulaeiu . 
Cost of passages grant- 
ed under the superior 
Civil 3erviees Kules, 

7 • 

^ ^ « * • 


17.350 


19.000 


(5) 2.100 


J.OTAL 

F. -i.— 3UrFLlE3 AFP 3EK- 
VICE3 ; 

Ciothuig and luntornis 

Kev.-'.irvis (private per- 
son.-!) 

Conjmission. to vill.tge 
Hea.imen 

Furvhaso. freight, ete.. 
for Cove!.nunen.t 3alt 
Factory in the Kyanh- 
Fvn P’Striet . 


16.427 


27,560 


II.OOO 
13. ICO 


31.000 


24.000 


14.00''' I7.TC0 


(.•' Pi-iVir-.-eecvi Tf- k't t>'’ M.vfnnr t>-. ?tar-ira i'ir.i2ce Cen:. 
r-iri nn"it A- 

(*-’ >•./ ■ I'reo'C'hr.-r! c; :>•> jr. '.'t tt;'.’ Star-hra l'inar>x Ceju 
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Budget Rcvipcd Budget 
Actuals, Esfimnlo, Estimate, Estimotc, 

1928-29. 1920-30. 1029-30. 1930-31. 

Rg. Rs. Rs. R3. 


BURIMA.— co?tcW. 

F.— DIRECTION— couc/d. 

F. 6 .— CONTINGENCIES : 


Service postage and 
telegram charges . 
Rents, rates and taxes 
Scales and waghts 

Other contingent ex- 
penditure . • 


6,000 

.3,000 

1,000 

9,760 


.3,000 

3,400 

1,000 

10,000 

TOTAt, . 

16,328 

20,350 

14,000 

17,400 


F. 6.— ESTABLISHMENT 

CHARGES PAID TO 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 
DEPARTMENTS, ETC. ; 

Amount paid to Provin. 
cial government for 
Central covernment’s 
share of combined 
Salt and Excise estah- 



620 

25,978 

• • 

• • 

» * 

• * 

• • 

• • 

Total fok Burma . 

1,37,682 

1,76,000 

1,04,000 

1,71,000 

Non-voled 

2,323 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Voted 

1,35,369 

1,72,000 

1,61,000 

1,68,000 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

F.— DIRECTION ; 

F. 6.— ESTABLISHMENT 

CHARGES PAID TO 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 

DEPARTMENTS, ETC. ; 

Amount paid to Provincial 
government for Central 
government’s share of 
combined Salt and Ex- 


cise establishment 

Amount paid to Pro^dncial 
government for issue of 

76,000 

76,000 

76,000 

76,000 

saltpetre license i . 

238 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Totai for Bihar and Ortssa. 

76,238 

77,000 

77,000 

77,000 


ft 


•30 


p , 

“Sify to1ix\S“°" °{ p '"' 

-Governor-General, appoints Central Board of 

Bcvenuo 


appoints Commissioners, sub- 
ject to consideration of re- 
commendation of Local Gov- 
ernment , . , ^ 

appointments of Assistant 
Commissioners and Iiicome- 
rax Officers b\' Commissioner 
subject to control of . 

exercised tlirougb Local 
Government . 

power to declare income ex- 
empt from tax, reduce rate 
of tax, etc. 

rule-making power of Central 
Board of Revenue subject to 
control of . 

'Gratuity, for services rendered not exempt , 
included in term “ Salaries ” 

Gratuities. (Sec Exemptions.) 

Ground-rent. (Sec Allowances.) 

' Guardian, dul}- appointed or recognised — 

pension of minor orphans paid to. (See 
Pensions of minor orphan.) 

liability of, on behalf of wards 
indemnification of . 
may be called on to furnish list of wards 

’Heads of income ehai^eable .... 

iHigh Court, statement of case on point of law to, 
by Commissioner 

statement of case on point of law to, 
bj* Commissioner on application bj’^ 
assessee ..... 

statement of case on point of law to, 
application to, by an assessee, for 
discretion to Commissioner to 
ma Ice ..... 

limitation of period 

assessee must have exhausted 
appellate powers 


P. 35 fj). 

S. 5 (3). 

S. 5 (4). 
P. 36 (ii). 

S. 60. 

S. 59 (1). 

P. 34. 

S. 7 (I). 


S. 40, 41, P. lOS. 
S. 65. 

S. 3S. 

S. 6. 

S. 66 (J), P. 139. 
S. 66 (2), P. 139. 


S. 66 (3). 

S. 66 (3), 67-A. 

.S. 66 (2), P. 139. 
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DEMANDS FOE GRANT?, 1930^: 


Numbers. - Actuals, 

192S-29. 

1029. 1930. 

30- 31. 

Es. 


ASSAM. 

BcKBED WAREROtrSE. 

F.— DIEECnON : 


F. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
JIENTS : 


3 3 Dcroga and servants 

9S4 

S92 

900 

£50 

F. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Miscellaneons . . . 

06 

lOS 

100 

120 

Total fob Assam . 

1,090 

1,000 

1,000 

1,0-00 


Budget Eevised Budget 
Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 
1929-30. 1929-30. 1930-31. 


Es. 


Es. 


Es. 


REVEKTJE. 

See Explanatory Memorandum printed separately, 


32 


Honoraria (See Fees). 

House property (eee Property). 

income from dealings in, when 
taxable 34_ 

House rent allowances, when liable to tax . . p. 33. 

Idiot, liability of guardian or trustee . . . S. 40, 41, P. 108. 

indemnification of guardian . . S. 65. 

Income, agricultural, exempt . . . . s. 4'{.3) (viii), P. 2. 

definition of S. 2 (1), P. 2. 

exemption not applicable to income 
from agriculture abroad . . S. 2 (I), P. 2. 

agriculture, partly derived from, 

assessment of R. 23, 24, P. 2. 

calculation of, fractions of rupee disre- 
garded 

concealment of, penalty for . ' . . S. 28 (i). 

escaping assessment, method of assess- 
ing S. 34, P, 105. 

rate applicable . . . . >$. 34, Prov,, P. 105. 

foreign, when taxable . . , . S. 4 (2), 7 (2), 11 (3)» 

42 P. 15. 

(See Business abroad — 

Non-residents) 

heads of, chargeable . . . . S. 6, P. 13. 

return of . (See Return of income.) 

return of — ' 

by company . . . . S. 22 (J), R. 18, P. 

84. 

by individual, firm or Hindu Undi- 
vided Family . . . . S. 22 (2), R. 19, P. 

85. 

total. (See Total Income.) 

Income-tax, calculation of, to nearest anna . S. 36, P. 107. 
Commissioner of. (See Commissioner 
oJ’ Income-tax). 

computation of, income-tax and excess 
profits duty paid in United King- 
dom not a permissible deduction P. 68. 

deduction of. (See Deduction of In- 
come-tax.) 

direct levy of , . . . S. 19, P.76. 

double, relief in case of income taxed 
both in the United Kingdom and in 
India . - - • . S. 49, P. 120. 



Kc. 19.— OPIUM. 




DEI\IAN.D No. 19., 

OPIUM. 


I, ESTBIATE of the Amount required in the jmar ending 31 :Marcli 1031 to defray 
the Salaries and Expenses in connection with Opium. 


Voted : Sixty- three Lakhs and Sixtj-niac Thousand Pvupces. 
Non-voied : Eiglitij-eujld Thousand Jiupccs. 


n. Sub-heads under which this Grant will be accounted for on behalf of the 
Etnance Depahtment. o 




Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 


1928-29, 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A.— PAYlilENTS FOR SPECIAL CUL- 





TIVATIONINMALWA . 

13,61,021 

27,00,000 

10,00,000 

27,00,000 

B.— PAYMENTS TO CULTH^ATORS 





IN THE UNITED PROVIN- 
CES : 





B. 1.— PAYMENTS FOR OPITOI 
B. 2.— PAYi\IENTS FOR LEAV - 

27,84,702 

30,85,000 

26,85,000 

25,40,000 

ES AND TRASH . 

38,033 

33,200 

39,400 

26,000 

B. 3.— COMMISSION TO LAM- 





BARDARS . 

09,850 

78,700 

71,600 

04,000 

ToTAt, FOB PAYMENTS TO CULTIVATOHS IN 





THE U. P. 

"28,92,046 

31,90,900' 

20,90,000 

26,36,000 

C.— GHAZIPUR OPIUM FACTORY : 





C. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS 

C. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

48,698 

42,700 

46,300 

63,600 

MENTS .... 

1,12,825 

1,12,431 

1,07,000 

1,05,000 

C. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 

RARTA, ETC. 

3,808 

948 

7,600 

4,200 

C. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SERVI- 

CES . . . . 

C. 6.— CONTINGEN- 

2,11,060 

2,42,744 

2,35,700 

2,42,600 

CIES . ( Non voted 

• • 

400 

400 

400 

i Voted 

41,263 

40,900 

40,900 

44,000 

C. 6.— CONTRIBUTION T<^ MU- 



NICIPAL BOARD, GHA- 
ZIPUR, FOR UPKEEP 

* 

- 



OF ROADS . 

C. 7— DEDUCT— PROBABLE 

200 

200 

200 

200 

SAVINGS 

• » 


—40,000 

—30,000 

Total fob Ghazipub Opium Factoby • 

4,17,844 

4,40,323 

3,98,100 

4,19,800 
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Income-tax OfELcer — cancW. 


power to extend time for re- 
turn of income bv com- 
pany . . ' . 

power to impoee penalty for 
concealment of income* 
assessee to be heard'. 

power to impose penalty for 
default in payment . 

power to impose penalty for 
failure to distribute proiits 
in accordance with terms of 
partnership deed 


S. 22 (I). Pror. 

S. 2S(ii.P.s:. 
S. 2S (2 1 , Pror. 

S. 4G(i). P. IIG. 

S. 2cj (2;. P. $7. 


power to impose penalty for 
failure to give notice of dis- 
continuance of business , S. 25 (2), P. 9G. 

power to inspect register of de- 
benture holders , . S. 39, P. S9. 


power to inspect share register 

of Company . . . 3. 39, P.39. 

power to issue certificate 
authorising non-deduction 
of tax on interest on secu- 
rities, or deduction at lower 
rate . - . . P. 7''. 


power to issue certificate of 
arrears to Collector for re- 
covery . - . . S. 4G (2), P. in. 

power to make fresh assess- 
ment when sufiicient cause 
sho^vn . • . . S. 27, P. bO. 


appeal against refusal to 

make fresh assessment . S. 30 (I), P. I'd. 

power to rectify mistakes . S. P- b'G. 

power to require deduction of 

arrears of tax from ;a!an- S. 4G [■)}, P- I . 


power to summon per^uii^ .nid 
documents, ic:.:Ue eommu- 
sions and take evuier.' -■ on 
oath . . . . 

powers of, to be excrch^.d by 
As:>Uta!’.t Co:unU;-;oi,-‘r 
wlu-n so diree:i.-i by C'uu- 
luir^iot.er . . _ - 

proee'..dii:a^ len*re, are iu U- 
eial nroi itt-g' 
ccvi--'-v'lu'-"me-: -X «<:::■ r r. 
r." U’-U'. ral uov.' r . 


3.37, P. oAiH. 


P. ' 


P. h-.. 



S4- 


DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31: 



.Art unis, 

Budget 

E‘stimnte, 

Revised 

I'islimnte, 

Budget 

Estimnte, 


1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

D.— SUPERINTENDENCE AND 

R.o. 

Bp. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

OTHER ESTABLISHMENTvS 

IN THE UNITED PROVIN. 
CES : 

D. E— PAY OF OFFI- 
CERS . ( Xofuvotrd . 

10.810 

18,00C 

■ '22.000 

17.000 

1 Voted 

2.34,04.3 

2,10,140 

2.10..300 

1,82,400 

D. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS . 

1 97.: 9.3 

2,0.3.433 

2.03.200 

1,83.800 

D. .3,— ALLOIVANCF.S. HONO 
RARIA, ETC. V Xoi,-i:->:rd 

•2.007 

2,000 

2.000 

2.600 

^ Voted 

30.3.34 

62,300 

02.300 

07,000 

D. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER. 
VICES 

12.044 

20,400 

20.400 

1.3,000 

D. CONTINGENCIES 

40,20S 

.3.3,160 

,32.200 

41,100 

D. 6.— WORKS 

39.049 

30.000 

.30,000 

40,400 

D, 7,— DEPr'Cr— PROBABLE 
SAVINGS 

.. 

.. 

—30,000 

—20,030 


Total, tor SrrERiKTr.Knr.NCi: akh 
OTHER ESTKRLLSHMr.NTP IK THE U. P. 

0.22,330 

0,12,043 

5.85.200 

5,31,300 


E.— CHARGES TN OTHER RROVIN- 
CKS : 

E, 1— OPIUM MTSCELLA. 

NEOUS CHARGES IN 
CALCUTTA ; 

E. 1 (IL— FAY OF ESTAB. 

LTSHMENTS . SOO 434 400 

E. 1 (?).— OTHER CHARGES O.flOfi iO.OSO 20.000 

Totai. . 10,SOr> 20.7U 21.00.' 


E. 2.— OTHER OPIU3r AGEN- 
CIES .\ND ESTABLISH. 
MENT.s • 


E. 2 (1).— F.-VV OF E5T.AB. 
LISHMENTS 

E. 2 (2).— OTHER CHARGES 
Total 

E. S.— COMPENSATIONS 
Total ror. rnARGCs ik otiikk Pgovin'Ces 

F. — CHARGES ON ACCOUNT OF 

STATIONERY AND PRINT. 
ING 

G. — LUMP SUM CHARGES PAID TO 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 

H. — ENGLISH CHARGES (HIGH 

COmUSSIONER) ON STORES 
H. (1).— STORES . 

H. (2.)— ESTABLISH- < yov-rofed 
MENT . . (Voted . 

■Total tor Ekoltsh Ch-arges (High 
C omnsstoitER) ok Stores 

I. — LOSS OR GAIN BY ( Non-voted , 

EXCHANGE . | Voted 

Total 


.3.219 

4,060 

4.700 

782 

1,300 

1,000 

0.001 

0.020 

5,700 

4S.TS0 

SS,000 

05.000 

65,08.3 

81,734 

81.700 


10,421 

9,000 

9,000 

6,622 

8,000 

7,000 

18,410 

2,000 

1 s.ooo 

15,370 

11,000 

10,000 

95,280 

40,000 

1,04,000 

1,29,060 

63,000 

1,32,000 

56 



190 

•• 

1,000 


64 , 95,248 71 , 01,000 49 , 10,000 


SS,46S 87,000 

64 , 09,782 70 , 14,000 



Srf'OO 

15,003 

76,000 




ssAll 

63.69,000 


23'on~voteti 

VotKd 


90,000 

48 , 20,000 


36 


Infoim&tioii, disclosure of, by public servants, p ro 
secution for .... 

power of Commissioner to sanc- 
tion 

disclosure of, to local authorities for- 
bidden 

• • • • # 

Injury, compensation for, not liable . 

gratuity, exempted. (See Exemptions.) 

pensions in respect of, granted to naval, 
military or air forces, exempt 


S. 54 (2), (2), P.i29. 

S. 54 (1). 

P. 129. 

S. 4 (3) iv). 

P. 17 (28). ' 


Insurance, against loss of profit, premium, when 

an admissible deduction . . P. 58. 


against loss of rent, premium, when an 
admissible deduction . . . . P. 44. 

Company, non-resident, assessment of R. 35, P. Ill, 141. 

policy, loss recoverable under, inad- 
missible P. 53. 


sum paid in commutation of, ex- 
empt S. 4 (5) (v). 

premia. (See allowances and exemp- 
tions.) 

premia, abatement on, may be allowed 
if claimed within' six months . . P. 73. 

premia payable in sterling, rate of con- 
version for purposes of abatement . P. 73. 

premia, private employer may give 

abatement for . . . . P. 73, 77. 

Society, Provident, interest on securi- 
ties of, when exempt . . . S. 4 (3) {iv), P. 23. 

Insurance company, assessment of . • • S. 59 (2) (a) (tt), P. 

n 141,R. 25—32,35. 

power of Central Board of Re- 
venue to make rules for . S. 59 (2) (a) {ii). 


Interest on arrear of rent of land, when liable 

on borrowed capital, allowed in assessing 
business 

on deposits in Post Office Savings Bank, 
exempt 

on foreign debentures, when liable . 
on Government securities, held by Indian 
Chiefs and Princes, exempt 
on Government securities purchased 
through Post Office, exempt 
included in total income . 


P. 2. 


S. 10, (2) iiii), P. 57. 

P. 17, 11. 

P.16. 


P. 17 (8), 73. 

P. 18. 

P. 18- 



h'o. iB.-OPlDM. 
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jN’OMCBRS. 

1629. 1930- 
30. 31. 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929.30. 

Rs. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929*3). 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930.31. 

Rs. 

m. Details of the foregiiug 





A.— PAYMENTS FOR SPECIAL CULTI- 
VATION IN MALIV A 

13,51,021 

27,00,000 

10,00,000 

27,0n,000r 

B.— PAYiVlENTS TO CULTIVATORS 
IN THE UNITED PROVINCES : 
B. 1.— PAYMENTS FOR OPIUM 

27,84,762 

.30,85,000 

2.5,85,000 

25, .16,000 


B, 2.- 

-PAYMENTS FOR LEAVES 
AND TRASH 

38,033 

33,200 

30.400 

25,000 

B. 3.- 

-COMMISSION TO LAM- 
BARDARS . 

GO, .850 

78,700 

71.600 

64,000 

0.— GHAZIPUR OPIUM FACTORY : 

C. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 





1 1 

Managing Director (1,500 — 
60—1,750) , 


16,700 


17,700 

2 3 

Factory Superintendent and 
Assistant Superintendent 
(850 — 1,260), and allow- 
ance to Medical officer 
(100) .... 


26.000 


25,300 


Opium chemist’s pay 
(Rs. 600-50-1,200) 


* * 

{«) 

10,500 

3 4 

Total 

48,698 

42,700 

46,300 

53,500 


C. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS ; 

54 55 Assistant Chemists, engineer, 
assistant engineer, medi- 
cal officer and clerks (nt 
rates varying from Rs. 20 
to Rs. 700) , 

146 146 Servants (Rs, 10-8 to 20) . 

— — Revision of pay of Bar- 

kanfla^es of the opium 
factory 

— — Temporary establishment. 

— ■ — Leave salary . 


72, 5l J 

04,000 

24,030 

24,300 

« « 

(6)800 

12,600 

12,600 

3,400 

3,400 


Total . 1,12,825 1,12,431 1,07,000 1,06,000 

Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, ^’■o. i, pages 11 - 12 , 
Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, Xo. C, pages 351-352, 
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Interest— co«cW. 

on tax-free seciiriti.-s, of Local Govern- 
ment, tax on, paid bj’ Local Govern- 
inent 

Invalid pensions, military, naval or air forces, ex- 

^ empb 

Investment Reserve Fund, of Insurance Company, 

treatment of amounts 
credited to 

Irrecoverable loan, when a permissible deduction 

(See Bad debts.) 

Jagirdar — assignment of land revenue to — not 
assessable ..... 
Judicial proceedings, proceedings before Commis- 
sioner, Assistant Commis- 
sioner and Income-tax 
OfScer are 

Land Revenue — 

assignment of— to Jagirdar not 
assessable .... 
on business premises, permis- 
sible deduction 

Leave allowances, paid in United Kingdom, when 

liable. (See Exemptions) 

Legacies, lump sums exempt .... 

Legal charges, when inadmissible in assessing pro- 
perty ..... 

Life Insurance Companies (see Insurance Com- 
panies, Insurance 
Society, Provident). 

Life Insnrarce Premia (see Insurance Premia). 

exemption of . 

claim to, evidence requir- 
ed . 

procedure when receipts 
produced subsequently 
deduction may be made 
by person paying 
salary (or claimed in 
assessee’s return) _ . 
exemption in case of 
Hindu Undivided Fa- 
mily 

included in total income 
for income-tax . 


S.8,Prov.(2),P. 39. 
P. 17 (28) & (29). 

R. 30, P. 141. 

P. 54. 

P. 2. 

S. 37. 

P. 2. 

S. 10 (2) (viii), P. 
62, 69. 

P. 38. 

P. 34, Illustration 
( 6 ). 

P. 42. 

S. 15 (7), 58, P.11, 
73. 

P. 73. 

P. 73. 

P. 73. 

S. 15 (2), P. 73. 

S. 15 (7), (2), (16) 
(7), P. 11. 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31:' 


Nusinnris. 

1029- 1030- 
30, 31. 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1029-.30. 

Rs. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1920-30. 

Rs, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

PiS, 

C.— GHAZIPUR OPIUM FACTORY— 
concld. 





C. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC : 





Travelling nllowniicc 

IIouBO rent and otlior nllo-.v- 
nnccs . . ' . 


900 

48 


900 

3,300 

Total 

.3.808 

948 

7,000 

4,200 

C, 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES : 





Pnj’mcnts for timber 

Freight .... 
Manufacturing eliargcs, etc. 

• 

60,000 

85,000 

1,07,744 


60.000 

85,000 

1,07,500 

Total 

2,11,0.->0 

2,42,744 

2,35,700 

2,42,500 

C. 5.— CONTINGENCIES : 





Postage and telegram 

charges 

Miscellaneous expenditure 
Provision for improvement 
of factory compound . 
Workmen's compensation . 


GOO 

40,000 

.300 

400 


800 

43,000 

200 

iOO 

.‘vXr'"' ; 

41,263 

■100 

40,900 

400 

40,900 

400 

44,000 

C. 6.— CONTRIBUTION TO MU- 
NICIPAL BOARD, GHA- 
ZIPUR, FOR UPKEEP OF 
ROADS .... 

200 

200 

200 

200 

C. 7 .— DEDUCT— FHOBABLE 
SAVINGS 

* - 


—40,000 

—30,00(1 


D.— S'UPERINTENDENCE AND 

OTHER ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN THE UNITED PROVINCES : 


D. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 


1 1 Superintendent (R'. 520 — 

28—660). 

- 

6,540 


7,400 

— . — Share of pay of the combined 

appointment of Income-tax 
Commissioner and Opium 
Agent .... 


18,000 


17,000 

Non-vofed . 

19,810 

18,000 

22,000 

7,400 

Voted 

11,512 , 

6,540 

6,500 

1 1 Total . - 

31,522 

24,540 

28,500 , 

24,400 
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Loss of profit, insurance against premia vrlien an 

admissible detiuorion . . P. 5S 

Loss of ront, insurance against, premut when an 

admissible deduction . . p. 4^, 

Loss recoverable under insurance, inadmissible . P. 53. 

Loss, set-oif of. under one bead of income affamst 

another bead S. 24 (i), P. 94. 

in case of registered firm . . . . S. 24 (2). P, 72. 

loss under property inadmissible . . P. 40, 

where assessee is partner in more re-ristered 

firms than one . . . . P. 94. 

Losses, previous years* deduction inadmissible . P. 53. 

Lottery, prize in, not taxable . . . . P. 34, Illustration 

(2b 

Lunatic, liability of guardian or trustee . . S. 40, 41, P. lOS. 

indemnification of guardian ' . . S. 65. 

Machinery and Plant. (See Depreciation.) 

Magistrate, defined S. 2 (S). 


Marginal relief S. 17, P.75. 

how CO be calculated in conjunc- 
tion with deductions allowed 
under Section 16 . . . P. .75, 

unregistered firms — parmer of . P. 75. 

Marine Insurance. (See Insurance Companies.) 

Married women, separately assess^ible . . P. 136. 

Medical relief, included in Charitable purpose " S. 4 (o) ad fin. 
Mercantile basis of accountancy . . . . P. 13, 50. 

Military Cross, allowance attached to, exempt . P. 17 (7). 

Military forces, wound or injury pensious. (See 
Exemptions.) 


Minors, liability of guardians for 

indemnification of guardians . 
admission to the benefits of a pai'tnership. 

Legality of 

claim to refund in respect of his share in a 
pai'tnership on hehah ot . • • 

claim to set oif losses on hehali or . 


S. 40, 41, P. lOS. 
S. 65. 

P. 10. 

P. 116. 

P. 91.' 


Money-lending business, irrecoverable loan, admis- 
sible deduction 


P. 54 


Motor insurance. (See Insurance Comp^atuei.) 



No. 19 .--OPIUM, 
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Nttmbbes. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Bs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Bs. 


Bevised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Bs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Bs. 


D —SUPERINTENDENCE AND 
OTHER ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
THE UNITED PROVINCES— 
contd. 

D. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS : 


19 

19 Clerks (Rs. 40 to 400) . . 


24,393 


24,400 

11 

11 Servants (Rs. 10-8 to 16) . 


1,600 


1,600 

— 

— Temporary establishment . 


600 


1,000 

— 

— Leave salary . . . 


1,700 


1,700 

30 

30 ^ Totai. 

30,084 

28,193 

28,200 

28,700 


D. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA , ETC. ; 


• 




Travelling allowance 

2,067 

1,676 

2,100 
• 800 

2,100 

800 

2,100 

800 


D. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 





Tour charges . 


200 


200 

Postage and telegram 
charges 


2,600 


2,000 

Other contingent expenditure 


1,500 


1,500 

Liveries 


160 


• • 

Total 

3,895 

4,450 

4,500 

3,700 


District Staff. 

D. L— PAY OF OFFICERS : 


23 20 District opium officers 

and Assistant opium 
officers (Rs 350 — 1,400) 


2,23,131 


2,09,600 


2,10,000 


1,75,000 




I^on-iesidenfs — concli. 

orsucii^s or Hcn-r-sfd'^iir 


T-;nf 

~rr ^ 

Tr-,r:.V. 


I— cns.!! l 2 szcs s.iiir<i r<3 ^c-i2-rcsfxi— nr 
frnis 


T> JTl -p qo 

— - J-.J. , J.J, 

p. Ill { 5 ;. 


;n=urai;.:e cozzzazSes. T-rT-p-n 
brans-hes of . . . 


. E. 3 - 5 , P. lil {aj. 


■'-17 


on Ioaii~acTan(:ed ir indi; 


sratcS ro persons resfdenr in 

^■•'*•7::^ Is"/-*'-- — -?-• 


Ermsn Ln^izz.. vrcen nor Ifac-Le 
ncric'&s. semee b - -- 

P'Orrers or Cenrrai Beard ofEoTenns' 
ro maae mles resardns assess- 

prcd:s from bnsfness c-.rnrrrzfon. 


salaries or Sririsb snojscrs or ser- 

bar oarsrde Brirrsn Trd~~ . Troeii 
ohargeao.& .... 
shl-p-ping eompanirS. Indian branen- 
es of . 

siiipping. cc-casi&nal — 

iiaoiiirp” ro rax or . . - 

-deemed ro carrj on easiness 
in Brirrsn India 
porr C'learance not to be grant- 
60 onTiI lS-x 

nronrs and gains L-Ott ro be de- 


smier-raX; non-resicient parmen or 

siiarenolder- resfdenr abroad- iiac-i- 
linr of ■orinc-tDai omcen or eem- 
panv ro dedn-r-r snper-rax rrom 
dividends dne ro - - • 

ro- be gixen tor. m assessing 
agenr . - - - , • 

admissible dednericn 


-t', i-o. 


.*? "O 


i. - 3 & ' 2 ; c} iff;. 


Q . 19 , 7 ) 2 33 

15 . ill. 


S. 42 -S;. P. 111 . 

S. 7 2 1 . P. 1 , 1 - 5 . 37 . 
B. 33 , P. Ill :a . 

S. 44 d). 

P. il 4 . 

S. 44 -B. 

5 . 44 - 3 . 

S. -57 ' 2 ;, P. 131 . 


S. 57 d,P. 13 i. 


S. -57 3 /,'P* 131 . 

p. es. 
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utini- iiKui. 

;i(>. :ii. 

Aoluidu, 

Uh. 

Hiule.et 

l^diiimte, 

tlH. 
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U> liiiKite, 

U‘i, 

V'«d^;ot 

lipUiiiiite, 

HKIO-Jil. 

VvB. 

i\- -MinM-nnN'i'ioNifKNtn: an'd o'I'mku 
ici-n'Ar.iANMMi^N'rs in 'nii: 

UNl'l'lOh IMlOVlNf'l'.'.'f coMfi/. 
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\*AY OV' KS'V'AIU,U’.U. 
Ml'.'N'l'S 1 

ij;i iKi (:ioii.>i(iii 

I»>troi\i\('llon (A tluio KonU' 

(A \H\y U»v H\o Ohtiiot 
olUoi' i>ui\ HtnA 

5:^•l ;!iM Sovvmvtii (Us, lO.Uo U'-) . 

- 't\-n\jniV(>iy OMtuUli'iliincut . 

• — 1. Olive 'inliuy , . , 


l.Ul'.f-tHi 

• • 

od.Vt'-l' 

d.lHH* 


SSiAOO 

{<() uw 

4^.400 

ly.ooc 

c^avo 

-Hn W! 



l.Vf-.tU'O 

»..f7.U'0 

1). «, Al.UOWANl'l.'S. UUNHU 
UAUIA. U'l\'. I 

'rcuvollioo, (ilUm unoo . 

Uovvduli OM oiuidtoiitUm, 
oto. . , , . 


efXOOO 

d.fu'd 


N-t.COO 

S.OOO 

Ti'-.t ol i>,u-iiu'os o.M'iitoil 
vuulor Uu- Sii|-*-iUio 

Uivil .Aiivii-OH UviU-H, 
Ui’.’l . 1 A'o/iiv/i-' , 

( \ I'toll , 


d('d 


000 

JA‘00 

Voted. 

m'.AVS 

odd 

Jdd 

tU.MH) 

500 

OC-A-OO 

1). 4. SUUUldUX ANl> NlsU. 
vuni\<t ; 




l.OOP 

is.oco 

o.OOd 

li'vei.mlit on iitoren. eto. . 

'I'vdU'ilt (Hid M'eKdiioeut' 
otnii'KOd . , , 

t^peo'td Heed HOlieixo , 


tlAK'd 


'I'l'l'Al. 

m.oli 

LHi.400 

00.400 

KvOOd 

I). £>.— OON'l'lN(UONUlUy : 

(Joutiiigonfc oAi'OxdUuve . 
l.ivi'vlea .... 

VvovIhioh foo iinin'oveioeub 
of weigViiiienb ooiiA»owid 


UWO 

l.U'O 


itO.500 
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SC..1S7? 

4ti.7d0 
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DEMANDS FOE GEANTS, 1930-31 : 


Numbers. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. « 

BALUCHISTAN. 



Customs Staff at Chaman : 





C.— LAND CUSTOMS CHARGES: 

C. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS: 





1 1 Frontier Customs Officer 

(260—860) 

— Leave salary . . 


4,809 


6,200 

1,600 

1 1 TotaIi 

4,448 

4,800 

4,800 

6,700 

C. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- - 

MENTS : 





9 9 Clerks and servants (at rates 

varying from Rs. 18 to Rs. 
120) .... 
— — Leave salary 


4,900 

600 


5,300 
• 400 

9 9 TotaIi 

4,926 

5,600 

4,800 

6,700 

C. 3.— OTHER CHARGES : 





Travelling and other allow- 
ances .... 
Contract contingencies 


1,600 

1,200 


1,400 

1,200 

Total 

2,316 

2,700 

2,400 

2,600 

* Total fob Baluchistan 

11,690 

13,000 

12,000 

15,^00 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINOE 

• 


B.— COMPENSATIONS 

300 

• • 

• • 

1,000 

C.— LAND CUSTOMS CHARGES: 

C. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

— — Superintendent (Duty 

allowance) . 

600 

600 

600 

600 

0. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 

— — Customs Officer and Naib 

tahsildar’s clerks and 

moharrirs (at rates varying 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 210)* 

— — Chaprasis and chowkidars 

(at rates varying from 

Rs. 14 to Rs. 17) . . 

/ 

' 7,604 

2,196 


7,300 

2,100 

— — Leave salary 


100 


100 

— — Total 

9,478 

9,900 

10,100 

9,600 


No. 19. — OPIUM, 
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Numbers. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

‘ 1929-30. 

Rs. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

D.— SUPERINTENDENCE AND OTHER 
ESTABLISmiENTS IN THE 
UNITED PROVINCES — concld. 





District Staff — cojic/d. 





D. 6.— WORKS : 

Minor works . . • 

Departmental charges . 

Maintenance and repairs . 


5.000 

1.000 
30,000 


12,000 

2,000 

26,400 

Total 

59,049 

36,000 

36,000 

40,400 

D. 7.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE 
SAVINGS 



—30,000 

—20,000 

E.— CHARGES IN OTHER PROVINCES : 
E. 1.— OPIUM MISCELLANEOUS 
CHARGES IN CALCUTTA : 





E. 1 (1).— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
JIENTS ; 





— — Indentant, clerks and 

servants . . . 

899 

434 

400 

. . 

E. 1 (2).— OTHER CHARGES: 





Supplies and Services 

Office expenses and miscella- 
neous .... 


16,200 

4,080 


16,000' 

3,000 

Total 

9,996 

20,280 

l0,C00 

18,000 


E. 2.— OTHER OPIUM AGENCIES 
AND ESTABLISHMENTS : 

E. 2 (1).— PAY OP ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 


2 2 Clerks (Rs 70—160). 

8 8 Servants, etc. (at rates vary- 

ing from Rs. 11-8-0 to 

Rs. 20) 

— — Leave salary . 

2,640 

1,230 

790 


2,600' 

1,200- 

700 

19 . .10 Total . 6,219 

4,660 

4,700 

4,600 

E. 2 (2).— OTHER CHARGES : 

House rent and other allowances 

290 


300 

Miscellaneous contingent charges 

1,070 


1,100- 

Total . 7t2 

1,360 

1,000 

1,400 


Totai. 


It2 




^ s- « V' 
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soo 

5 .' 0 t'C> 

iX 4 -C *0 

3 Ao:v 


iCaSlO 


Sl.fCv' 


iAirat 



^rj 


r“!divr!v 

t .'E .'E.-.N 

T?.. r.-E-E:-; 


Artna's, 

i 

y?a ir.-if.tf'. 



Rs, 

R.a. 


Es. 

E.— CHARGES DC OTHER PRO^’I^■CES 
— cor.dd. 





E. 3.— COHPEXSATIOXS : 

Bengal .... 





Indian Stales — 





In Kaxra 




EtV,5 

In Ahmed ahad 


7,260 



TVestern India States — 





Banashantha . 


SI, 500 


si,50> 

Total 

■IS, ISO 

65,000 

55,000 


F.— CHARGES ON ACCOUNT OF 
STATIONERY AND PRINTING : 





Cost of stationery supplied 
from Central stores to the 
Opium Department 


3,000 


$ • 

1 Printing Work done at the 

Central Press including 
cost of paper andstand* 
ard forms 


6,000 


• • 

Total 

10,421 

9,000 

9,000 

• » 

a.— LUMP SUM CHARGES PAID 

TO PROVINCIAL GOVTS. : 





Police guards supplied to 
tlie Opium Department 

0,622 

8,000 

7,000 

• • 

Total 

53,65,968 

70,48,000 

47,77,000 

63,65,000 

Non -voted 

70,066 

76,000 

50,000 

75/00 

Vote I 

52,95,902 

69,72,000 

46,97,000 

G2-&CV-'^' 


KEYEXTJE. 


See Explsnstorj- MemorandTUn printed separately 



DEMANDS FOE GRANTS, 1950-31 : 


3 


Numbers. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. ' 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30} 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

, MADRAS — contd 

. 



OUTPORTS — concld. 





SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT THE 
P ORTS — concld. 





A. 2.— PAY OF* ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 





166 166 - Assistant Inspectors, sub- 
inspectors and clerks (at 
rates . varying from 

Rs. 24 to Rs. 245) 

— — Introduction of a time- 

scale of pay for Sub- 
Inspectors in the Madras 
Customs Department . 
198 198 Servants (at rates varying 

from Rs, 12 to Rs. 26) . 

— — Temporary establishment 

— — Leave salary . 


1,09,265 

37,000 

17,130 

5,000 


1,10,500 

(a)2,400 

37,300 

15,500 

5,300 

354 354 Total 

. 1,58,860 

1,68,395 

1 ,64,100 

1,71,000 

A. 3.— OVERTIME AND HOLI- 
DAY ALLOWANCES . 

40,339 

38,500 

36,500 

38,500 

A. 4.— OTHER ALLOWANCES, 
HONORARIA, ETC. : 
Travelling allowance 

Uniform allowances . 
House-rent and other allow- 
ances .... 
Rewards . . . 


11,000 

1,900 

4,176 

2,200 


9,400 

2,000 

4,200 

2,000 

Total 

18,679 

19,275 

18,100 

17,600 

A. 8.— OTHER SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES : 

Rewards to informers 

49,639 

300 

200 

300 

A. 9.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Petty construction and re- 
pairs .... 
Rates and taxes 

Other contingent expendi- 
ture .... 


6,500 

6,000 

12,600 


6,000 

6,000 

12,300 

Total 

24,287 

25,000 

23,600 

24,300 

A. 12.— DEDUCT— CONTRIBU- 
TIONS, ETC. : 





Recoveries on ac- 

count of supervision of 
factories by customs 
officials 


—4,200 

—1,200 

— 1,500 


(a) rwc proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing rinance Committee, Volume IX, Xo. I, pas” S-0, 
:parngTOph 10. 


^ No. 20.-STAMP3. 
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DEMAND No. 20. 

STA^IPS. 


I. ESTIMATE of tlio Auiount required ill the year oiulirtg ‘U Mnrcii 1931 to defray 
Expenses in connection with Stamps. 


Voted : One 'I Iiousand Rupees.’*’ 
Non-vokd : Seventeen Thousand Jlupccs. 


M“A, Sub-heads under which this Grant will be accounted for on behalf of tho 
Finance Depart.ment. 



Actuals, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimate, 


192S.29. 

1929.30, 

1929.30, 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A.— ADMINISTRATm3 CHARGES OF 

CENTRAL STASrp OFFICE. 





CALCUTTA : 

A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS 

2,240 

• • 



A, 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS 

29,157 

21,000 

13,000 

S. <00 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO. 

RARIA, ETC. 

A. 4 — CONTINGENCIES. 

60 

2,333 

* 0 

2,000 

f • 

l,7firi 

1,000 

A. 6.— HEHUGT— AMOUNT RE. 



COVERED FROM POSTS 

AND TELEGRAPHS 

—17,000 

>• 

— 1 7.000 

—17,000 

Total FOB Adsiinistbative chab. 





GKS OF CkntB.AT. STA^rp 

Offtor, Calootta . 

I0,9C>o 

23,000 

— 2. ’.'/•■•I 

_ ^ "i 


b.—amount paid roR sttpptv 
OF STAMPS FROMCFwS 
STAMP STORES 

C.-SECTOITY PRINTING 

CHARGES — LOSS ON rn^'r 

iJi-NCE. i Voted 


m sates?."'- 





DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31 


'M 


NUMBEIlfl. 
1929- 1930. 
30. 31. 


Budget Revised 
Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, 
1928-20. 1929-30, 1929-30. 

Ba- Rs. Rs, 

I\IADRAS — concld. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


'C.— LAND CUSTOMS CHARGES— concW. 

C. 3.— OTHER CHARGES : 

Allowances in lieu of over- 
time .... 

Special allowa’- CO in lieu of 
overtime 40 (Rs. 3) for 
11 months ... 

Travelling allowance . 30,000 

Fixed travelling allowance 
to flve Sub-Inspectors at 
Rs. 25 p. m. each for 11 
months ... 

Uniform allowances . 2,000 

Uniform allowance to 
Seven Sub-Inspectors at 
Rs. 30 each per annum . 

House rent and other allow- 


13,800 

(a) 1,300 
30,000 


(a) 1,40 0 
2,-000 


(a)200 


€. 


anccs .... 
Rewards 

Rewards to informers 

Petty construction and 
repairs 

Other eontingent expen- 
diture . . . 


1,376 

24.000 

10.000 

20,000 

10,926 


1,400 

30.000 

14.000 

18.000 

18,000 

Toxax. . 

DEDUOT—RECOVERIES • 
FROM THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT TO- 

WARDS THE COST OF 
ESTABLISHMENT AT 
KARIKAL . 

97,130 

1,04,300 

1', 68,300 

1,30,700 


—400 

—400 

—400 

N on-voted 

Voted . 

15,93,675 

10,27,821 

17.59.000 

10.30.000 

14,95,000 

10,00,000 

15.59.000 

10.42.000 

Total foe Madeas . 

20,21,390 

27,80,000 

26,01,000 

20,01,000 


BOMBAY. 

PitEsroENOY Division. 


.-A.— SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT THE 
PORTS : 


A. 1. 

—PAY OF OFFICERS : 





3 1 

Collector ( Us. 2,250 — 100 — 


( 24,839 


33,000 


2,750) 


i 2,780 


• • 

4 2 

Assistant Collectors {Rs. 






350—1,750) 


23,339 


10,684 

4 5 

Assistant Collectors (Rs. 






350—1,760) . 


53,400 


68,470 

6 11 

Other gazetted olBcers 9 






(Rs. 000—800), 1 (Ps. 






076), 1 (Rs, 000—1,000) 


42,626 


91,051 

- - — 

Leave salary . 


f .. 


2,182 




i 10,000 


. • 

- — 

Chemical Examiner 




3,000 

» 

Lump reduction 


C.. 

1-. 


— 20,000 
—7,100 

• 

N on-voted . 

50,434 

48,178 

59,000 

25,266 


Voted 

93,040 

1,08,711 

1,39,000 

1,40,027 

14 19 Total 

1,44,074 

1,60,889 

1,98,000 

1,71,293 


(a) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Pinance Committee, Volume IX, Ko. 0, pages 374-370 
I)aTagraph 47. 
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S.oCO 


5.000 
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iX400 


l.TOS 
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A^i^0 


■4 i.*^' 

eo.sio 

1A0S5 

il.f’OO 
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DE-MA-NPS 

FOR GRAN 

J.S, IroNcl : 



Bndm: 

Revised 

Bad-^t 


-Actuals. 

Estimate. 

Estim.tte. 

Estimsie, 


IPdS-tl!?. 


lP£9-30. 

1030 ol.' 


Es. 

Ks. 

Rs- 

Rs 

BO^CBAr— 



Pkssiphs-cv Division* — ccr,.*j\ 





-A EA CUST03IS CHAKGES AT THE 





PORTS — 





A. o.— O'^URTBIE A^T) HOU- 





DAY ALLOWANCES . 

S'* O T ^ 

S.t'O.OOO 


£-S0.‘>» 

A. 4.— OTHER ALLOWANCES, 





HONORARIA. ETC. : 





Ccsi c* rOv^f'i r*-? c'y.V-i 





t:r.zer t~: Stiv-crh" 







fr') 



Uaiiomi aHovT.\r.cv . 


I0.&4D 


lo.ean 

Tra\-elliiic sUovanco 


C o.d-5d 


O. £■<■•'> 



1 I4.P10 



Hcu^e roat and other slIo~. 


^ c-odd 


Add/ 

ances .... 


' SAoII 


4i\4dl 

Campensatorv aHorr-.'.nrv . 


c d.4;:' 


4.0 ed 



1 C-eOT 


T-ofA 

Retrards 


dd.WO 


££.*>j0 

A'ci-r’-'.'rd . 


£T'..'rd 

r.t r‘•'■ . 


Voted 

ST.tdl 

Po.t'oS 

So.noo 

04.0£I 

Tot.vi. 

PS.iTo 


p j,t;0O 

I.OO.ISA 

A. e.— STORES -AND EQUIP- 





3IENTS OFBO-ATS 


4.500 

4.000 

a oa-'t 

A . 7.- -SPECI-AL P.AYMENTS IN 





CONNECTION WITH 





THE DETECTION OF 





OFFENCES UNDER 





THE SEA CUSTOJrS 





AND -ALLIED ACTS 

•• 

1.00*3 

£00 

1,0 

A. S,— OTHER SUPPLIES .AND 





SERITCES : 





Cost of supply of pas etc.. 





to the I > boratorv . 




£,4C'"jf 

Ruanin;; expenses of else- 





trie tabulatiuc s.ni son- 





ini: machines 


4.000 


S.o-i'O' 

Supplv of medicine . 


700 


TOO 

Fixed cenrmet prant for 





repairs to customs laun- 





ches .... 


7.QOO 



Pettv constraction snd re- 





psirs ... - 


1.000 


I. coo- 

Scales and Treisrhts . 


dcO 


£0’0 

Pnxclisse oi scsies snd 





w'eights etc., for the 





Bomtsy Gnstom House 





snd snpervisicn snd 





msintersnee chsrges in 





connecSon thereiiith 


« * 


(aVT.cS'O 

Customs dutv on stores 


4cl 


5i0 

Clothinn to crems 


oTS 


I.OoA 

Retesrds to informers, etc- 




f,000 

Bombav Altnt clismes fer 





chemical test 


£00 


£00 

Tqtah 

dT.AdT 

IS.oTO 

sr.o-io 

£S.t'£4 

(c') riA rtcceetiinss c? t't-e ilietinr o: tte Sts 


Ccmnnttce. Tc 

:mne IV. Vc. 6 




iKo. a.— FOEE&r, 


95 




Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

- 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

■ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

!.— FOREST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
—OTHER CHARGES : 

C. 1 .— PURCHASE OF STORES 
AND TOOLS AND PLANT 

16,629 

16,700 

16,900 

15,100 

C. 2.— COMMUNICATIONS AND' 
BUILDINGS— NEW 
WORKS 

► 6,444 

10,000 

6,000 

8,000 

C. 3.— COMMUNICATIONS AND 
BUILDINGS— REPAIRS 
AND MAINTENANCE . , 

C. 4.— MISCELLANEOUS : 

C. 4. (1),— TEMPORARY 
ESTABLISHMENT ON 
DAILY LABOUR . 

82,491 

88,500 

87,300 

88,300 

' 0. 4 (2).— PURCHASE OF 
TIMBER FOR SEASON- 
ING AND PRESERVING 
(INCLUDING FREIGHT 
AND CARTING CHAR- 
GES) .... 

21,999 

27,000 

22,000 

- 31,200 

C. 4. (3).— PURCHASE OP 
COAL, RAW MATERI- 
ALS, CHEMICALS AND 

APPARATUS 

32,443 

32,100 

31,600 

> 

33,000 

C. 4. (4).— OTHER CHARGES 

62,950 

56,600 

53,300 

65,600 

Total pob IMiscellaneo-cts 

1,89,883 

2,04,200 

1,94,100 

2,08,100 

Total pob Foeest Reseabch Institute 

•. — OTHEE CHARGES '. 

. 2,11,956 

2,30,900 

2,17,000 

2,31,200 

D.— mSCELLANEOUS CHARGES 

916 


• * 


E.— CHARGES IN ENGLAND (HIGH 
COMlNnSSIONER) ON STORES 

21,110 

32,000 

24,000 

S5,C‘j0 

F.—LOSS OR GAIN BY EXCHANGE 





Major Head ‘ S-A.’ 

G.— SHARE OF CAPITAL CHARGE' 
FINANCED FROai ORDDriH':^ 
REVENUES . . . “ ; 



47.00^ - 



2 ‘.sr 


10,07 O" 
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DEIMANDS FOK GRANTS, 1930-31 


NtJMBERS. Budget Revised Budget 

Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 
1929- 1930. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

30. 31. 

Rs Rs. Rs. Re. 

BOMBAY — contd. 

Sind Division — confd. 

A.— SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT THE 
PORTS — contd. 


A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS ! 

73 75 Inspectors, preventive offi- . 

cers and appraisers (at 
rates varying from Rs. 




46 to Rs. 600) 

2,36,940 

2,38,846 

155 

150 

Clerics (at rates var 3 ring from 





Rs. 30 to Rs. 600). 

1,99,118 

1,95,740 

164 

170 

Servants (at rates varying 




- 

from Rs. 10 to Rs. 18) . 

32,088 

34,308 

26 

26 

Wharfingers and Assistant 





Wharfingers (at rates 
var 3 dng from Rs. 46 to 

Rs. 190) 

30,306 

30,947 


— Additional Customs staff 
required by Messrs. 

Dunlop Rubber Company 
(India), Limited, for their 
private bonded ware- 

house at Karachi . . • • (o) 2,620 



28 Boat establishment (at 

X - . r-. 1 ri 


rates varying from Rs. 13 
to Rs. 45) . . . 

— Leave salary . . . 

3 Staff for the analytical 

laboratory . 

— Temporary establishment. 

• 

10,697 

16,000 

2,640 

2,000 


10,887 

34,966 

2,743 

2,000 

452 Totai, 

6,00,582 

6,29,788 

5,18,000 

6,62,956 

A. 3.— OVERTIME AND HOLI- 
DAY ALLOWANCES . 

81,407 

87,000 

82,000 

84,000 

A. 4.— OTHER ALLOWANCES, 
HONORARIA, ETC. ; 
Uniform allowance . . 

Travelling allowance 

House rent and other allow- 

8>QCC3 • • • • 

Rewards and fees 


3,910 
f 800 

( 2,000 
f 500 

t 6,450 
10,000 


3,910 

2,121 

4,980 

V,308 

8,000 

Non-voted . 
Voted 

1,825 

21,341 

1,300 

22,360 

2,000 

24,000 

2,m 

24,198 

Totai. • 

23,166 

23,660 

26,000 

26,319 


(a) Vide Proceeainijs of tha Meeting of the Stanling Finance Committee, Volume IX, Ifo, 1, page 1 
pata graph 22. 


No. 16 .— CUSTOMS, 


11 


Nujibeus, 

1929- 1930 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 


Budget Revised 

Estimate, Estimaf-o, 

1929-30. 1929-30. 

Rs. Rs. 


mVDRAS—contd. 


A.— SEA CUSTOMS CH.‘1RGES AT THE 
PORTS— coHfd. 

A. 10.— ESTiVBLISHMENT CHAR- 
GES PAID TO 

OTHER GOW.RNJIENTS, 
DEPARTMENTS, ETC. : 

Charges paid to tlie chemi- 
cal examiner to the Gov- 
ernment of Jlndrns on 
account of examination 


of Customs samples 

Charges payable for 

testing of iron, steel, etc. 


17,000 

100 


Totai, 

21, .380 

17,100 

12,100 

A. 11.— GRiVNTS-IN-AID.CON- 
TRIBUTIONS AND 

DONATIONS : 

Contributions to Cu-stoms 
Benefit Fund and Port 
Staff Club . 

Coniribulio7is for passages 
of officers innisfcrrcd to or 
from other Governments, 
Departments, etc. . 


9,000 

« » 


Non-vofed . 

Voted 

* *3,000 

’ *9,000 

400 

9,000 

Tot,vl 

3,000 

9,000 

9,400 

A. 12.— DFDUCT— CONTRI- 
BUTIONS, ETC. : 

Recoveries on account of 
supervision of factories 
by customs officials 


—1,400 

-1,-100 

A. 13.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE 
SAYINGS 


- • 

—30,000 

OUTPOUTS. 

A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

7 7 Inspectors (at rates varying 

from Rs. 300 to Rs. 640 
and personal pay Rs. 60 
for one Inspector) 

— — Creation of one post of 

Inspector of Customs 
in Selection Grade in 
lieu of one post in 
the ordinary scale 

— — Leave salary . 


37,260 

3*000 


7 7 Totap . 

36,629 

40,260 

38,000 


para^aph^fS Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 6 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


1,500 

100 

1,000 


GOO 


600 


COO 


—1,400 


35,200 


(a)300 

3,600 

39,000 


, pages 373*374 
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demands foe grants, 1930 - 31 :: 


Etoieees. 

192P. 1£30. 

30. 3]. 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs, 

BOMBAY — concld. 



D.— COilPEKSATIONS ; 





To Sar Desai of Savantvadi 
To Chief of Akulkor , 

Other Compensations 

not exceeding Rs. 6,000 
per annum , . . 


11,400 

9,600 

19,000 


11,400 

9,600 

19,000 

Non-voted . , 

Voted • . 

21,349 

19,189 

21,000 ■ 
19,000 

21,000 

19,000 

21,000- 

19,000 

Totax , 

40,535 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000’ 

Non-voted . 

Voted 

1,37,807 

24,93,565 

1,44,000 

26,83,000 

1,45,000 

26,34,000 

88,000' 

27,25,000’ 

Totax foe Bombay 

26,31,372 

27,27,000 

27,79, CCO 

28,13,000 

B— f'OMPENSATIONS; 

PUNJAB. 




Customs compensations , 

28,758 

23,000 

23,000 ■ 

23,000- 


BURMA. 




Rangoon. 





A.— SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT 
THE PORTS : 





A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS; 





1 1 Collector [Rs. 2,250—2,750) 

2 2 Assistant Collectors [Rs. 

350—1,500) 

1 1 Assistant Collector (Rs. 

360—1,600) 

1 1 Head Appraiser (Rs. 700). 

1 1 Chief Inspector (Rs. 650) . 

1 1 Auditor (Rs. 400 — 700) . 

1 1 Assistant Chemical Exa- 

miner (Rs. 300 — 600) . 
— ' — Leave salary ... 


32,490 

26,460 

12,350 

8,400 

6,600 

6,960 

3,840 

4,600 


33,000 

27,600 

12,900 

8,400 

6,600 

7.200 

4,100 

1.200 

Non-voted . 

Voted 

51,595 
39,668 ■ 

58,950 

42,650 

37,000 

68,500 

60,600 

40,400 

8 8 Totax 

91,263 

1,01,000 

95,500 

1,01,000- 


Co. 21.— FOREST. 


97 


Nombebs. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

^Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


B.— FOREST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
—ESTABLISHMENTS : 


Forest Research Institute. 
B. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 


1 

1 

Vice President and Pro- 







jessor oj Forestry, Forest 







College {2,150)+P. P. (350) 


• 30,000 


27,000 

4 

3 

Instructors and Lecturer 

- 






(475—1,650) . 


51,900 


38,600 

— 

- ■ 

Allowance to Civil tSurgeon 







(100) .... 


1,200 


1,200 

-- 

- 

One Personal Assistant , 


• » 


12,000 

1 

1 

Lecturer in Geology (Rs. 



/ 




1,000 per mensem for 4 




* 



months) 


4,000 


4.000 

1 

1 

Biocliemist (500 — 1,550) . 


12,100 


13,000 

• 

— 

Increase in special pay of 







three Provincial Forest 







Officers 




(a) 800 

1 

1 

Assistant Instructor (250 — 







S50) .... 


6, GOO 


6,900 

1 

1 

Assistant (250 — 550) 


5,100 


5,300 




On Upper grac^e Assistant 







(20 —10—400) 


- • 


(b) 2,500 



N on-voted . 

85,614 

87,100 

61,700 

82,800 



Voted 

19,898 

24,100 

24,100 

28,500 


9 

8 

Total . 

1,05,612 

1,11,200 

85,800 

1,11,300 


3. 2.- 

-PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
IMENTS : 

- 




- 

1 

Subordinate forest and 
- depot establishment (at 
rates varying from Rs. 

130 to Rs. 250) . 



- 

1,600 

26 

26 

Assistants, clerks, etc., (at 
rates varying from Rs. 30 
to Rs. 400) 


31,900 


30,200 

31 

31 

Peons, khalasis, etc., (at 
rates varying from Rs. 13 
to Rs. 26) . 


6,600 


6,600 



Temporary establishment 


4,400 


3,400 

67 

67 

Total 

34,021 

41,800 

36,600 

40,700 


(n) rWc Proceedings of Uie Meeting of the Standing Pinance Committee, Voiurae IX, No. 11 , races 600-601 
parngrapn 29 . » ^ c o ww wx, 

I 

para^^phs* Tiocecdings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 2 , page 6 S, 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1G30-31 : 


Nujiiinus. 

1020 - inno- 

20. 31. 

Aetunla, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929.30. 

Rs. 

Rcvi/'cd 

Estimate, 

1920-30, 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1030-31. 

Re. 

EURMA— cDnln 

Rangoon — cotud. 

• 



A.— SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT 
THE TORTS— con.'rf. 





A. 0.— STORES AND EQUIP- 
MENTS OFROATS 

12 

100 

100 

lOO 

A. 7.— SPECIAL PAYMENTS 
IN CONNECTION MTTII 
THE DETECTTON OF 
OFFENCES UNDER 

THIi SEA CUSTOMS 
AND ALLIED ACTS . 

1,1. '0 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

A. 8.— OTHER SUPPLIES AND 

SERVICES : 

Cu'Jloms duly on imported 
stores .... 

Purchase nnd repairs to 
bicycles 

Uniforms nnd water-proofs 
to menials . 

Contract supplies nnd 
services 

Rewords to informers 


200 

.700 

8,700 

8,500 

3,000 


200 

400 

7,100 

13,000 

,3,000 

Total 

21.414 

20,000 

50,000 

'23,700 

A. 9.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Contract contingencies . 

Other contingent expendi- 
ture in connection with 
the customs laboratory . 


13,000 

1,000 


15,000 

2,000 

Rents, rates and taxes . 
Books nnd publications 


19,810 

30,000 


19,800 

0,000 

Total 

3S,GS3 

03,810 

40,000 

42,800 

A, 11.— GRANTS-IN-AID,CON. 
TRIBUTIONS AND 

DONATIONS : 





Contribution to the Cus- 
toms Benevolent Fund, 
etc. • * • • 

1,27,200 

1,20,800 

1,20,800 

(o) 87,000 

A. 13.— DBDUOT— PROBABLE 
SAVINGS 

-• 

—5,000 

•• 

—15,000 

Steam Lattnch Ch.uiges. 





A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS ; 





29 29 Crew (at rates varjdng from 

Rs. 20 to Rs. 80) 

15,149 

14,700 

15,000 

14,900 


la) Grants tmder this stib-head are pooled for all the ports together, vide explanatory note on pages 27-28. 


DEMANDS FOE GRANTS, 1950-31 : 


3 


Numbers. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. ' 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30} 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

, MADRAS — contd 

. 



OUTPORTS — concld. 





SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT THE 
P ORTS — concld. 





A. 2.— PAY OF* ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 





166 166 - Assistant Inspectors, sub- 
inspectors and clerks (at 
rates . varying from 

Rs. 24 to Rs. 245) 

— — Introduction of a time- 

scale of pay for Sub- 
Inspectors in the Madras 
Customs Department . 
198 198 Servants (at rates varying 

from Rs, 12 to Rs. 26) . 

— — Temporary establishment 

— — Leave salary . 


1,09,265 

37,000 

17,130 

5,000 


1,10,500 

(a)2,400 

37,300 

15,500 

5,300 

354 354 Total 

. 1,58,860 

1,68,395 

1 ,64,100 

1,71,000 

A. 3.— OVERTIME AND HOLI- 
DAY ALLOWANCES . 

40,339 

38,500 

36,500 

38,500 

A. 4.— OTHER ALLOWANCES, 
HONORARIA, ETC. : 
Travelling allowance 

Uniform allowances . 
House-rent and other allow- 
ances .... 
Rewards . . . 


11,000 

1,900 

4,176 

2,200 


9,400 

2,000 

4,200 

2,000 

Total 

18,679 

19,275 

18,100 

17,600 

A. 8.— OTHER SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES : 

Rewards to informers 

49,639 

300 

200 

300 

A. 9.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Petty construction and re- 
pairs .... 
Rates and taxes 

Other contingent expendi- 
ture .... 


6,500 

6,000 

12,600 


6,000 

6,000 

12,300 

Total 

24,287 

25,000 

23,600 

24,300 

A. 12.— DEDUCT— CONTRIBU- 
TIONS, ETC. : 





Recoveries on ac- 

count of supervision of 
factories by customs 
officials 


—4,200 

—1,200 

— 1,500 


(a) rwc proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing rinance Committee, Volume IX, Xo. I, pas” S-0, 
:parngTOph 10. 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31 : 


• 

Budget 

Actuals, Estimate, 
1928-29. 1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Re. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

BUEMA — conidf 

OnTi’ORTS — contd, 

•SEA OQSTOMS CHARGES AT THE 

PORTS — contd, 

A. ii.— OTHER ALLOWANCES, 

HONORARIA, ETC. : 

Travelling allowance 

House rent and other allow- 
ances .... 

Rewards 

1,800 
f -1,680 

1 3,850 
1,000 


1,500 

{ 3,700 
1,000 

Non -voted . 
Voted 

3,21S 
5,764 ' 

4,680 

6,650 

2.400 

6.400 

6",200 

TOTAt, . 

8,982 

11,330 

8,800 

6,200 

A. 6.— PURCHASE AND RE- 
PAIRS OF BOATS 

134 

500 

500 

300 

A. 6.— STORES AND EQUIP- 
MENTS OF BOATS 

386 

300 

300 

300 

A. S.— OTHER SUPPLIES AND 
SERIHCES : 

Miscellaneous and other 
items .... 
Purchase and repairs to 
bicycles 


190 

200 

- 

200 

200 

Total 

756 

390 

400 

400 

A. 9.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Postage and telegram 
charges 

Rents, rate.s and tuxes 

Other contingent expendi- 
ture .... 


1,000 

2,300 

6,110 


1,000 

2.700 

5.700 

Total 

9,717 

9,410 

9,500 

9,400 

A. 10.— ESTABL I S H M E N T 
CHARGES PAID TO 
OTHER GOVTS., DE- 
PART.MENTS, . ETC.: 

Payment to the Provin- 
oial Government on 
account of Provincial 
Marine Officers doing 
Customs work . 




5,500 

A. 11.— GRANTS-IN-AID, CON- 
TRIBUTIONS AND DONA- 
TIONS : 

Contributions to the Port 
Funds .... 
Contributions to Customs 
Benevolent Fund, etc. . 


360 

67,200 

' 

(a) 25,000 

N on-voted 

Voted 

340 

4,800 

360 

67,200 

200 

67,200 

25,000 

Total 

5,140 

67,560 

67,400 

26,000 


(rt) Grants uudev tWs snb-licail are pooled for all the ports together, vide explanatory note on pages 27-28. 


No. 21.— FOBEST. 


99 



Numbers. 

1929. 1930- 

20. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Ra. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Ra. 


Budget, 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


B,— FOREST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
—ESTABLISHMENTS— con<£f. 

Forest Economist. — contd, 

B. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 


2 2 Subordinate iorest and 




depot establishments (at 
rates varying from Rs. 60 
to Rs.200) 


3,900 


4,100 

19 

19 

Assistants, clerks, etc., (at 
rates varyingfrom Rs. 40 
to Rs. 225) . . . • 


18,800 


9,500 

8 

10 

Peons, khalasis, etc., (at 
rates varying from Rs. 13 
to Rs. 16) . . . 


1,40C 


1,600 

— 

— 

Temporary establishment 


73,600 


76,800 

29 

31 

Totai, 

86,811 

97,700 

95,000 

1,01,000 


B. 

3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC.: 







Travelling and other allow- 
ances . . . 


f 9,000 

1 12,800 


7,000 

10,100 



Cost of passage to Europe 
and travelling allowance 
of two ludian Assistants 
deputed for training . 


1,500 


• • 



N on-voted. . 

2,973 

9,000 

3,000 

7,000 



Voted . . 

0,973 

14,300 

11,800. 

10,100 



Totai. . 

12,946 

23,300 

14,800 

17,100 


B. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER. 


VICES, AND CONTIN. 


GENCIES ; 


■ 

Carriage 'of tents and 



records 

1,000 

300 

Postage and Telegram 

charges . , ' . 

800 

1,000 

Office expenses and miscel- 
laneous 

10,700 

7,400 


Totat. 


11,651 


12,500 


12,600 


8,700 
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DEMANDS EOE GEANTS, 1930-31 


Numbees. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-.30. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. Rs. 


BIHAK AND ORISSA. 

A.— SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT THE 
PORTS ; 

A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 


1 

1 Port OfiScer 

5,329 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000' 


A. 2.— PAY OP ESTABLISH- 
MENTS ; 





4 

4 Preventive officers and 
clerks (at ratee varying 
from Rs. 16 to Rs. 260) . 


3,480 


3,500' 

4 

4 Servants (at rates varying 
from Rs. 4 to Rs. 10) . 


360 


400- 

— 

— Boat establishment . 


2,044 


2,600 

— 

— Leave salaries . . . 


116 


100 

8 

8 Total 

6,093 

6,000 

6,000 

6,600' 


A, 4.— OTHER ALLOWANCES, 
HONORARIA, ETC. ; . 






Travelling allowance 

House rent and other allow- 


500 


600' 


£tUC63 • • • * 


60 


• * 


Total 

861 

650 

600 

600- 


A. 8.— OTHER SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES : 

Value of Europe stores . 

047 

700 

700 

100 - 


A. 9.— CONTINGENCIES : 






Miscellaneous contingent 
charges 


1,600 


2,000- 


Annual grant for maint- 
enance charges of Motor 
launch “Pearl” 


1,260 


1,200 


Total 

2,288 

2,760 

2,700 

3,200 


14,218 22,000 22,000 23,000 


Totau foe Bihae and Orissa 


No. IG.— CUSTOJIS; 


13 - 


Nujusers. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actimlg, 

1923-20. 

Bs. 


Budget 

Estirnntc, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


l^IADRAS — conid. 


B.— COMPENSATIONS : 





To Travancorc arid CocJiin 





Stoics .... 

1.1,(1,001 

17,00,000 I (.(1,000 

C.— LAND CUSTOMS CHARGES : 




C. 1.- 

-PAY OF OFFICERS : 



2 

2 

Inspectors (Rs. 300 — 540) . 


0,300 


— 

Special pay to Inspectors in 


1,080 



lieu of overtime. 


— 

— 

Leave salary . 


320 

2 

O 

Total 

9,915 

10,700 10,000 


C. 2.- 

-PAY OF ESTABLISH- 





JIENTS : 



49 

49 

Assistants and Sub-In- 





spectors (at rate.s varying 
from Rs. GO to Rs. 





245) 


48,050 


— 

Seven Sub-Inspectors (Rs. 





60-5/2-100) 


• • 


_ 

Introduction of a time 





scale of pay for Sub- 
Inspectors in the Madras 
Customs Department . 


• » 

— 

— 

Special pay for Assistant 





Inspectors in lieu of 
overtime 7(Rs 30). 


2,520 

64 

64 

Clerks and searchers (at 




rates varying from 

Rs. 24 to Rs.-80) . 


29,750 

— 

— 

Three Clerks (Rs. 35 — 60). 


— 

— 

Conversion of the Post of 





Tally Clerk, "'artandi- 
chavadi, into that of a 
clerk 



417 

421 

Servants (at rates varying 

• 




from Rs. 12 to Rs. 26) . 


08,400 

— 

— 

Forty two Peors (Rs. 12 




-18) . 



— 

— 

Special pay to petty 





officers in the Innd 
Frontiers 8 (Rs. 5) 


480 

— 

— 

Special pay to petrol 





peons 270 (Rs. 3) . 


9,720 

' ' 


Temporary establishment - 
six Sub-Inspectors, two 





female searchers, one 





clerk and forty two peons 

V 

10,130 




Leave salary 


4,180 

530 

634 

Total 

1,67,050 

1,74,130 1,58,200 

(a) Shown under the sub-head ‘ C.-3. — Other charges.’ 


(6) Fide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance 
376, paragraph 47. • 

Committee, Volume IX, No. 6, 

(c) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the 
8-9, paragraph 16. 

Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


1 ',, 00 , 000 ' 


10 , 000 - 

(«) .. 

1 ,800 

1 1,800 


•19, 100- 
(6) 4,G00- 

(c) ’.',906- 

{«).. 

.32,500 

( 6 ) 1 , 200 - 

( 0 ) 100 - 
C9,G00 
(6) 5,500- 

(«)-• 

(a).. 

10,400 

4,500 

1^80,400 

pages 374 — 
No. 1, pages 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31 : 


EXPLANATORY NOTE-coMcZt^. 

EXPENDITURE. 


IV . — Payments to officers out of merchants' overtime fees 
Madras . 

Bombay 
Karachi . 

Calcutta 
Chittagong 
Burma . 

Totai. 

■ "V . — Payments to offtcera out of penalty fees including 
crown overtime — 

Madras . 

Bombay 
Karachi . 

Calcutta 
Chittagong 
Burma 

Totai. 


VI . — Available for payments to Seamen's and Customs 
loelfare institutions out of the penaUy fees (i.e, 
excess of III over F.) — 

Madras . 

Bombay 
Karachi . 

Calcutta 
Chittagong 
Burma . 


Deduct — Payments to charities 


Totat. 


Sui^jIus to be carried forward .... 

Available grant for payment to charities during 
1930-31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs, 

■Rs. 

Rs. 

60,388 
], 84,009 
46,050 
2,69,078 
12,092 
1,11,700 

61,200 

2,00,000 

47.000 
2,00,000 

12.000 
1,22,000 

52,600 

2,00,000 

47.000 
2,60,000 

12.000 
1,27,000 

0,02,977 

0.92.200 

6,98,600 

40,582 

73,145 

30,357 

90,970 

4,925 

32,176 

44,800 

80,000 

38.000 

90.000 
4,000 

36.000 

45.150 

80,000 

37.000 

90.000 
4,000 

36.000 

2,78,165 

2,92,800 

2,92,150 

t 

—2,300 

20,000 

—14,000 

1,06,000 

2,200 

1,04,000 

—2,150 

20,000 

—13,000 

1,0.5,000 

2,200 

1,12,000 

2,23,212 

(rt)l,09,220 

t 

2,14,900 

1,]0,220'^'- 

2,24,050 

— -V" 



1,13,992 

1,04,680 

(d)2,18,672 


(6)4,42,722 


(a) Made up as follows 
Madras . 
Bombay . . 

Karachi . 
Calcutta. 
Chittagong , 
Burma . 



Bs. 

* Made up as foilows : — 




3,000 

Madras 


* 


. 24,700 

Bombay 


* 


5,520 

Karachi 



, 

, 41,800 

Calcutta 


. 


700 

Chittagong . 


. 

. 

. (e)38,600 

Burma 


• 


Bs. 

3,000 

24,700 

5,520 

41,800 

700 

34,500 


(6) This represents the sum total of the grants included in the budgets of the various ports under the sub ! 
head “ A.-ll-6rants-in -aid , coatrlbutions and donations : Payments to Customs clubs and charities ’’and surplus o‘ 
previous years. The whole of this grant is pooled together tor the purpose of payments to charities, etc. 

(c) Excludes paymeuts of Rs. 61,700 and 98,600 to the Mayo Marine Institute. Rangoon, out of the surplus 
of previous years which had lapsed to Government. , . ..... 

<d!) Up to the year 1927-23 the surplus of the previous years was not earned forward but lapsed to Govern- 
■ ment. Erom that year the surplus of the previous years is being carried forward. 


REVENUE. 

See Explanatory Memorandum printed separately. 
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No. 21.— FOREST. 


NUMBEBS. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 

t 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30 

Rs. 

Revised 
Estimate, • 
1929-30. . 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

B —FOREST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
establishments — concld. 





Fokest Botanist — concld. 





4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES, AND CONTIN- 
GENCIES : 





Carriage of tents ' and records 
Rents, rates and taxes 

Postage and telegram charges 
Office expenses and miscella- 
neous .... 


1,000 

100 

600 

2,400 


1,800 

300 

600 

2,400 

Total 

3,905 

4,100 

4,700 

6,100 

{. b.-GRANTS-IN-AID. CON- 
TRIBUTIONS, ETC. .• 

• - 




Contributions for passages 
of officers transferred 
to or from other Govern' 
ments. Departments, etc. 

2,520 

600 

600 

600 

Fobbst Entomologist. 




■ 

B. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 





2 2 Forest Entomologist and 

Systematic Entomologist 
{475—1,650) 


28,400 


29,200 

2 2 Assistants (260 — 550) 


10,300 


10,800 

Non-voted 
Voted . 

26,778 

9,694 

28,400 

10,300 

28,400 

.11,300 

29,200 

10,800 

4 4 Total 

36,472 

38,700 

39,700 

40,000 

B. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 





3 3 Subordinate forest and de- 

pot establishments (at 
rates varying from Rs. 60 
to Rs. 200) . 

18 18 Assistants, clerks, etc. (at 

rates varying from Rs. 18 
to Rs. 160) . 

6 3 Peons, khalasis, etc. (at 

rates varying from Rs. 13 
to Rs. 14) . 

— — Temporary establishment 


6,200 

13,300 

800 

1,800 


6,600 

13,700 

500 

2,600 

26 24 Total 

20,694 

22,100 

22,000 

23,200 
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DEMANDS FOR GP.ANTS, 1930-51 : 





Budget 

T^e-.'ise'l 



ActnoD, 

Estimate, 

Estiniate, 



7928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30, 



P.s. 

P.-, 

R?. 

-II-B. Ctbcles of Account in tThich 

this Grant wiJI be acccunt-ed for : — 

Xa'^DIA • « • 

C Kon-vaicd . 

69,935 

73,000 

57,000 

^ Voted 

1«,6.5,019 

11,60,000 

11,48,000 

BALUCHLSTAX 

• • • 

I'-, 1 63 

19,000 

18,000 

NORTH-YTiST FRONTIER PROVINCE 

70,167 

77,000 

77,000 

MADRAS 

C 2ion-rotcd . 

25,390 

32,000 

15,000 

i Voted 

-8,00,1.58 

8.01,000 

8,63,000 

BOMBAY 

< Non-tolcd . 

\ Voted 

10,182 

1.5,87,011 

16,000 

17,10,000 

13,000 

16,93,000 

UNITED PP.01TNCES . 

( Kon-vo!cd . 

1 Voted 

22,260 

0,70,273 

20.000 

6,87,000 

24,000 

6,97,000 

PUNJAB . . • 

( H on-voted . 

) Voted 

26,359 
0,37,34 1 

32.000 

6,67,000 

28,000 

6,93,000 

BURliLA . . . 

( Non-vetid - 

■52,783 

38,000 

39,000 

V Voted 

8,14,102 

8,65.000 

S,.55,O00 

BIHAR AND ORISSA . 

( Non.voicd . 
(Voted 

27,964 

3,08,063 

33,000 

3,26,000 

34,000 

3,46,000 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

• • • 

.3,71,350 

3.83,000 

3,83,000 

ASSAM 

( Non-volcd . 

. * 

4,000 

4,000 

( Voted 

1,01,104 

1,16.000 

1,12,000 

'COORG • • • 

♦ * ♦ 

1,936 

2,000 

2,000 


Total 

07,4.5,3-50 

71,27,000 

71,01,000 


Non-voled , 

2^35,373 

2,48,000 

2,14,000 


Voted « 

65,09,977 

68,79,000 

68,87,000 


^n. Details of tlie foregoing : — 


UsDlA. 

XiniBEES. 

1929- 1930. 

30. 31. 

^.—COLLECTION OF INCOME TAX : 

Ajiieb-Mee'wa'ba. 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS; 

-12 12 ClerEs and servants (at rates 
varying from Rs. 14 to 

P.s. 150) , . . 8,002 8,800 8,500 


A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
P.AEIA, ETC. ; 

Travelling allowance « 548 800 700 


Gudget 

Estimate, 

1930-31 

P.s. 


.57,000 
12,2-5.0 :io 
20,000 

79.000 

34.000 

8,88,000 

16.000 

18,24,000 

19.000 

7.11.000 

33.000 

7.04.000 

63.000 

8.83.000 

32.000 

3.48.000 

3.89.000 

5.000 

1.26.000 

2.000 


74,58,000 


2,59,000 

71,99,000 


8,900 


700 - 



DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31 


'M 


NUMBEIlfl. 
1929- 1930. 
30. 31. 


Budget Revised 
Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, 
1928-20. 1929-30, 1929-30. 

Ba- Rs. Rs, 

I\IADRAS — concld. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


'C.— LAND CUSTOMS CHARGES— concW. 

C. 3.— OTHER CHARGES : 

Allowances in lieu of over- 
time .... 

Special allowa’- CO in lieu of 
overtime 40 (Rs. 3) for 
11 months ... 

Travelling allowance . 30,000 

Fixed travelling allowance 
to flve Sub-Inspectors at 
Rs. 25 p. m. each for 11 
months ... 

Uniform allowances . 2,000 

Uniform allowance to 
Seven Sub-Inspectors at 
Rs. 30 each per annum . 

House rent and other allow- 


13,800 

(a) 1,300 
30,000 


(a) 1,40 0 
2,-000 


(a)200 


€. 


anccs .... 
Rewards 

Rewards to informers 

Petty construction and 
repairs 

Other eontingent expen- 
diture . . . 


1,376 

24.000 

10.000 

20,000 

10,926 


1,400 

30.000 

14.000 

18.000 

18,000 

Toxax. . 

DEDUOT—RECOVERIES • 
FROM THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT TO- 

WARDS THE COST OF 
ESTABLISHMENT AT 
KARIKAL . 

97,130 

1,04,300 

1', 68,300 

1,30,700 


—400 

—400 

—400 

N on-voted 

Voted . 

15,93,675 

10,27,821 

17.59.000 

10.30.000 

14,95,000 

10,00,000 

15.59.000 

10.42.000 

Total foe Madeas . 

20,21,390 

27,80,000 

26,01,000 

20,01,000 


BOMBAY. 

PitEsroENOY Division. 


.-A.— SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT THE 
PORTS : 


A. 1. 

—PAY OF OFFICERS : 





3 1 

Collector ( Us. 2,250 — 100 — 


( 24,839 


33,000 


2,750) 


i 2,780 


• • 

4 2 

Assistant Collectors {Rs. 






350—1,750) 


23,339 


10,684 

4 5 

Assistant Collectors (Rs. 






350—1,760) . 


53,400 


68,470 

6 11 

Other gazetted olBcers 9 






(Rs. 000—800), 1 (Ps. 






076), 1 (Rs, 000—1,000) 


42,626 


91,051 

- - — 

Leave salary . 


f .. 


2,182 




i 10,000 


. • 

- — 

Chemical Examiner 




3,000 

» 

Lump reduction 


C.. 

1-. 


— 20,000 
—7,100 

• 

N on-voted . 

50,434 

48,178 

59,000 

25,266 


Voted 

93,040 

1,08,711 

1,39,000 

1,40,027 

14 19 Total 

1,44,074 

1,60,889 

1,98,000 

1,71,293 


(a) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Pinance Committee, Volume IX, Ko. 0, pages 374-370 
I)aTagraph 47. 
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DEMA^sTDS FOE GEAXTS. 1920-31 r 


Nuubees. 


1929. 

80. 


1930- 

31. 


A.— COLLECTION OF INCOME 
TAX — corid. 

B AKO AIOEE — condd. 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS : 

13 13 Inspectors, clerks and 

servants {15 — 250) 

— Leave salary ... 


13 13 


Total 


A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, etc. : 

Travelling allowance 

A. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 
Miscellaneo'us 

Total Ton BAUGALor-E 

Cekteai LnjTA. 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
IMENTS ; 

1 1 Peon .... 


A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARLA, ETC. : 

Grain compensation aliovr- 
ance • • • - 

A. 6 .— CONTINGENCIES •. 
Miscellaneon-i . 

Total foe Cksxeai. Inxil\ . 
BmrGAL. 

A 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

1 1 Commissioner {2,750 

special pay 250) . 

G Assistant Commissioners 2 
(1,500—2,000), 3 (1,000— 
1,500), 1 (1,750) 

60 Income Tan Officers and 
Assistant Income Tax 
Officers (300 — 900), 
plus special pay 2(1501 
]Pcn:onal Assistant to Com- 
missioner (500 — 900) • 

_ Leave salary - 

Non-valed . 

Voted 


6 

66 


74 


68 


Total. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 
Estimate, 
1929 30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30- 

Budget 

Estimate,. 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 

DIA — contd. 

6.900 

200 


7,400 

200 

6,870 

7,100 

7,600 

7,600 

169 




500 

600 

600 

70Cr 

11,299 

12,200 

12,700 

13,300 

138 

100 


IOC- 

33 

100 

100 

■ 100 

16 




187 

2C0 

200 

200 


30.000 
^ 21,000 


36,000 


t 8?, 400 


1,08,700 


3,CS,IG0 


.3.55,300 


' 7,200 

5,300 


7,600 

5,300 

50,999 

4,36,626 

51,000 

4,69,000 

40,500 

4,48,000 

36,000 

4,79,900 

4,87,62.5 

5,20,000 

4,85,500 

5,15.990 



Xcrirnr-. 

p...r 

r..'v:,--’d Pcdr.i 


Ac;::.i!'. E 


19:'.’- jO."'- 

l''’J'-29. .T\ 


ZO. Zl 

p... r.i. 

i-'.-'. F-T. 

B. 

.v.LUCHISTAX. 


A.— coLLECETox OF rX'''Oxr-:.T.v:': 

. 


A. !. -PAY OF OFITCKF.^ : 

I 1 


7.' 'F 'SFf: 

A. 2.— PAY OF r>rAr;r.i':i. 
>!EXT? - 

S S CI'tF’’ a.c-i ^ t“.’nn -■> 

n*'’! VTrv;r..; E •. 

H . P..' IT.r. 


PIO'* 

— L-’-lV" *! l'.. . 

' '' i' 

or,-. 

S ? Tcr.ir. . 

7.4''} 7.r‘'0 

T/'co 00 

A. 3.--allov/anct:>, ho::o- 
r.ARTA. ETC,: 

Trivo’.’ir. * in-: '-r. 

an:*M . . . . 

. T- -2 ■■rr 

2.2' 0 22200 

A. C.— COXTIXOEXCIKd : 



? ir.'^cc ? *1 

I..'*': 1.200 

!.2''0 1.20'' 

Tct.vl E \iTcr!:.-TA.'-‘ 

I'Fion :9.'-0; 

r^.i'O' 20.000 


NORTrt-VrEST FRO^rriER PRO^'DrCE. 


A.— COLLE-mOX OF IX'CO^rE-T.A:'; : 
A. L— PAY OF '3Fin:CEP..5 : 


0 

o I.-.'!cn;o * '.-c 
40 —SO' ' 

OiTI'JTri (Zyy'j 

o'a* ‘ o ' 

Co, 0^:0 

.3:. 2 o-T.OOO 


A. 2.— PAY OF ESTATE LI5H- 
:iEEXTS ; 




19 

19 Insncctcrs 

cl'irkj (ji* 




1 1 

rates va: 
40 to P.3. 
21 Servants (a 

— Ternporarv 

— Leave salar 

rvinir iron: Rs. 
20.3) 

t Es. 14 each' . 
esrahlishraent . 


20.62S 

3.492 

200 

1,102 

21,000 
3.4'JO 
200 
1. 010 

40 

40 

Totai. 

23,777 

2.T,a22 

2.5,000 25,700 


A. 3 - -ALLOWANCES, ROXO- 
P.ARIA, ETC. : 

Travelling and otcer 

allowances . . . 7,160 S,573 9,000 S,S00 


COXTES'GEXCIES : 
Miscellaneo'ns contingencies 

S,494 

S,6S5 

S,S00 

S,600 

Totai. fob Xobte-West 
pEOirnsB Phoves-ck 

70,167 

77,000 

77,000 

79,000 



.No. 16.-ODSTOMS. 


15 


Numbeks. 
1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Budget Revised 
Actuals, Estimate, Estimat-o, 

1928-29. 1020-,30. 1929-30. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

]30i\IBAY— ronftf. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


PiiESiDEKOY Division— cojjtd. 

SEA CUSTOlilS CIDiRGES AT THE 
PORTS— cojjtrf. 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLTSH- 
iMENTS : 

320 331 ClerlvS. proFat toners, cte. 

(at rates varjnng from 
Rs. Goto Rs. GOO) 

— Augmentation of the min- 
isterial establishment 
of the Bombay Custom 
House 

114 112 ■\Miarfingcra and a.ssistant 

wharfingers (at rates 
varying from R.s. 50 to 
R3.‘250) . . . 

S7 88 In-spectors and preventive 
officers (at rates varying 
from Rs. 200 to Rs. G75). 

— — Entertainment of sfafT in 

connection wiili the 
maintenance by the Gene- 
ral motors Export Co. 
Ltd. of a private bonded 
warehouse for the pur- 
pose of the assemblj' of 
motor cars and lorries 

— — Entertainment of addi- 

tional staff for the bond- 
ed Ware House of the 
General Motors Export 
Company, Limited* Bom- 
bay .... 

63 73 Appraisers (at rates varying 

from Rs. 150 to Rs. 726) . 

461 467 Servant-3 and guards (at 
rates varying from Rs. 
G-12-6 to Rs. 30) . 

— — Revision of the pay of 

menial establishment of 
the Bombay Custom 
House 

'42 41 Boat establishment (at 
rates varying from Rs. 16 
to Rs. 160) . 

— — Temporary establishment . 

— — Leave salary . . . 

11 11 StaS for the customs labo- 

ratory 

— — Augmentation of the min- 

isterial establishment of 
the Bombay Customs 
Laboratory 


1,31,778 

• • 

-J, 37, 600 

(a) 12,206 

1,30,770 

1,31,954 

3,39,780 

3,42,-M7 


17,450 

• • 

• * 

(6)23,964 

2,62,800 

2,60,500 

1,13,609 

1,1.3,143 

• t 

(c)3,278 

10,366 

10,124 

.6,000 

5,000 

* • 

43,700 

11,394 

10,133 

« • 

(d)660 

13,24,843 

12,86,000 13,99,664 


1,098 1,113 Total 

(o) Ftie Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 1, pages 18—21 
l)aragrapn 26, » > > x- => x, 

(6) VUe Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee Volume IX No. 1, pages 2 3 

.j)ara2rapii 9. * ^ 

■356 para^aph^l9^'^^^^^ Meeting of tho Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 0, pages 363— 

•^53 Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume, IX, No. 6, pages 362 
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DEMANDS FOE GRANTS, 1930-31 


Numbees. 

1929- 1930- 
SO. 31. 

Actuals 

192S-29'. 

Bs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Bs. 

Bevised 

Ee timate, 
1929-30. 

Bs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Be. 

SL4DE A S — cor. cld. 



Pkesidekct chaeges — concld . 





Ai— COLLECTION OF INC03IE-TAX— 

roncld . 





A. 6.— CONTINGENCIES i 

Miscebaneoi^s contingent 
expenditure . 

21,239 

20,000 

20,000 

21,000 

Total toe Peesidekct ceae- 

GES . . . 

2,10,826 

2,05,600 

2,10,500 ■ 

■ 2,10,300 

Non-vcied , 
Toted . 

25.890 

1,84,936 

82.000 

1,73,600 

15.000 

1,95,500 

34.000 

1,76,300 

Disxeict Chaeges ; 





A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 





3 3 Assistant Ccmmissioners 

(1,000—1,500) 

46 46 Income-fax officers (300 — 

900) .... 

__ Leave salary . 


51,6c0 

2,35,900 


53,200 

2,48,800 

3,900 

49 49 Total 

2,41,646 

2,87,550 

o 

o 

1 

3.05,900 


A. 2.— PAT OF ESTABLISH. 
MEETS ; 

25 24 Eseoutive subordinates (at 


rates varying from Bs. 


100 to Bs. 300) . 

410 410 Clerical and menial estab- 

lislunent (at rates varying 
from Bs. 12 to Bs. 120) . 

— — Leave salary . . , 

— — Temporary establishment 


51,980 

1,S6,55'3 

7,S73 

3,500 


48,300 

1.93,300 

9,200 

2,500 

435 434 Total 

2,38,395 

2,47.733 

2,45,000 

2,53.300 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
BABLA, ETC. : 

Travelling allowance 
Hcuse-rent and other 

allowances . 


63,000 

rv 1 •• 

0,0 1 1 


66,000 

3,500 

Total 

65,651 

66,317 

66,400 

69,500 

A. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Miscellaneous contingent 
charges 

75,530 

S5,S0n 

83,000 

83,000 

Total ror. DisTr.icr chaeges 

6,21,222 

6.87,400 

6,67,500 

1 

-1 

*•-1 

o 

o 

Xor.-vo'.'d . 

25,890 

32,000 

15,000 

54,000 

Voted . 

8,06,158 

8.6I,nr.O 

8,6.3.000 

s ,<^ s,oon 

Total ror. Madeas . 

8,32.0-18 

S.t'S.erO 

8,7P.f ri. 

9,22,<'0o 


No. 17.— TAXES ON INCOME, 


37 


Nujibebs. 

1929- 19S0- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Ra. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

19J-0-31. 

Rs. 


BOMBAS’. 


A.— COLLECTION OF INCOME TAX : 


Presidency Charges. 


A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 



1 1 Commissioner (2,700) . 

32,400 

32,400 

3 3 Assistant Commissioners 

3 (1,000—100—1,600) + 
special pay 2(2.50) 

60,10'J 

64,390 

18 17 Income-tax Officers 1 (1,500 

—50—2,000), 16 (300— 

60/2 — 900) plus special 

payl(16u) 

1,06,900 

1,19,660 

— — Revision of pay of Income 

Tax Officers. 


(o) 11,850 

1 1 Personal Assistant to the 

Commissioner (300 — 50/2 
—900). 

4,450 

4,800 

1 1 Chief E.xaminer (650 — 25 — 

700) 

8,178 

8,400 

— — Leave salary . 

00 

20,159 

— — Lump reduction 

• • 

—5,000 


24 23 Total . 1,99,421 2,26,900 2,26,000 2,46,639 


A. 2.- 

319 318 

-PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

MENTS • 

Inspectors, other executive 
subordinates and clerical 
establishment (at rates 
varying from Rs. 45 to 

Rs. 500) . 

6.13,083 

5,33,911 

MO MO 

Servants (at rates varying 
from Rs. 27 to Rs. 32) , 

48,826 

49,464 


One Naik for the Income 

Tax Officer, Non-Resident 

Refund Circle 


(5)341 

— -s— . 

Tomitorary establishment 

5,500 

5,500 

— 

Ivonvo salary . 

22,880 

25,125 


Lump reduction 

• • 

— 45,000 

405 401 

Tot.vi. . 5,17,094 

5,90.3(10 5,41,000 

5.69,341 


I’- 

tAlisrs: h 

<n ViSr l’.- 
rsrj-rr.il h V,'. 


uf !h' M.Jt'a;: or the Sranlln? Finance Comni'tt Volum" 
of sh.' Mci of the Stanilasr Financ; Volunic tX. 


IX, Xo. IG, ragePlS, 
Xo. <1, pisej 315.351. 
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DEMANDS FOE GRANTS, 1930-31 


NtriTBEEs. Budget Revised Budget 

Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate 

1929- 1930- 1928-29. 1929-30. 1929-30. 193(-31. 

30. 31. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 


BOMBAY— conta’. 

A.— COLLECTION OF INCOME-TAX— 
contd, 

PEESlDENCy Chakges— concfd. 

A. 3. -ALLOWANCES, HONORARIA, 

ETC.; 

Travelling allowance . 

House -rent and other allowances 

Increase in the compensatory 
allowance on account of the 
revision of pay of Income-tax 
ofiBcers .... 


Total 

63,136 

68,800 

73,000 

78,000 

A. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 



• 


Rents, rates and taxes 


78,000 


84,000 

Postage and telegram charges . 


23,000 


26,000 

Contract Contingencies . . 


19,000 


• . 

Other contingent expenditure . 


•:o,ooo 


40,000 

Lump reduction 


• ' 


—16,000 

Total 

1,23,164 

1,40,000 

1,28,000 

1,33,000 

Total toe Peesidexcy ohaeges 

9,02,815 

10,26,000 

9,68,000 

10,27,000 


DtSIEICT CHAEGES. 

A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS: 

4 4 Assistant Commissioners of 

Income-tax (1,000 — 100 
1,500) 

31 30 Income-tax ofTlcera 29 (300 

—50/2—900) and 1 
Assistant Income-tax 
officer (250— 25— 360) . 

— — Revision of pay of Income- 

tax officers 

— — Leave salary 

— — Lu:np reduction 

yon-voted , 
Voted 

35 34 Totae 


(a) n’A r.-r -u.:'!),-' < r t! ^ 




r'. t!.( s;;niliiir risisre Ccmmiltf.', IX. Xe. 3C, jii-f OJS. J3r3?r5]!i 6- 




|.0 DEMANDS EOIC OliANTS, 1030-31 


No.^iiiniw. 


Illlilf’r f 

lO'ViV’d 

Iludgct 


ArHinl':, 

EnliliinO', 

IC'ilirnfil/', 

Entimnlc, 

1020 - io:io- 

1020-20, 

I020.no. 

102‘'-;t0. 

lo.’io-ni. 

.00. .'11. 

H'l, 

H-!, 

El, 

Ea. 


A,— COLDEC'J'ION OE INCOME-TAX— 
conrUl. 


DifiTiar T Cit.Mt(n;s— rf)»ir/,c 

A. fi.— CONTINGENCIES : 




( 

, , 


1,000 

Ei'iil 1 , rntf'i and taM-t 


/ 

.'1.7,.') 7o 


3.7,fi00 

I’oOa;.;i; and t''l''t;rni!i 


< 

/ :o 


ir,o 

'’liargr 1 . 



2LM.70 


21,1(70 

Otlirr (■onlin^vTif rxiicndi- 


( 

1,01.: 


0.70 

tiiro. 


/ 

2f., IS" 


28,7(70 

Xrin-rnt"! . 

f.jr. 


1,10.: 

1,000 

2,100 

3'(it'‘d 

vn.r.sK 


S t.doti 

Sfl.noo 

80,000 

'foTA t. 

.M,21I 


.S . » , ] 1 > ij 

.s7,ono 

91,100 

Xoii-tr,;r‘l . 

n.irr, 


10,000 

13,000 

10,000 

Vof''d 

r.,K 


7,f',7,oni) 

7,2.7,000 

7,97,000 

Totai, ron Di-irnirr cHAitor.^; . 

r,,0l.-'72 


7.'':!,O.'i0 

7,:).s,ooo 

.8,13,000 

A. 1 0.— DLDf.’Cr— PEOEA IJLE 






.SAVINGS 

-• 


— 77.noo 


• • 

Wrsxr.nv I.m-ia .Staiks .\fii:Ncv. 






A. ALLOWANCES, IIONO- 






EAEIA, ETC. 

r. 




- • 

Xori-rolt'! . 

lO.IS-J 


10,000 

13,000 

16,000 

Voted 

1 .7, '•7,'' 1 1 


17,10,0 10 

lo,o.'!,no(i 

18,2-1,000 

'Totai. ron Eomhav 

1.7, 97,70.'! 


17,32,0110 

17,00,000 

18,-10,000 


UNITED PROVINCES. 

, A.— COLLECTION OF INCOME-TAX ; 

A. I.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 


J 

1 

Commissionrr of Jvcomc lax 







(2,500—3,000 + 250 Spe- 
cial pay) 


35,-100 


33,400 

3 

3 

Assistant Commissioncjrs of 







Income-tax (1,400 — 100 
—1,600) 


6.3,180 


48,700 

48 

48 

Ineome-tax and assistant 







income-tax officers, 41 
(350—30—800—25—900) 

7 (250—26—350) . 


3,00,750 


3,17,400 

— 

— 

Leave salary . 


2,000 


4,200 



Non -voted . 

35,070 

35,400 

42,400 

33,400 



Voted 

3,30,858 

3,01,930 

3,50,000 

3,70,300 

62 

62 

Total , 

3,71,934 

3.97,330 

4,01,400 

. 4,03 700 



no. 17.-.TAXri^ ON INCO?.fR 


•U 



A<-!-ssU, 

It'!'!.* 

I'T n.t'* 

iv*.:!' I 

p'.’ 

Bn 

r 

I'.T '-nl. 


R». 

Ho. 

lu. 

n-. 

i‘N'rn:n rimvixn: 

SL, 



A.— coi.U'.v'iKiN nr - 

^ < r 





A. 2.-~rAY OV 

MV-KTS : 

IS^ 3>*' C!'":*.’* it'.'! \ .-»r) 

fr.Jtn }•'■». 1 3’i ri'" M . 

131 13! 1'-. !<».< " 

K-s . 

— -- K^vuifti f! r-y t>! K'.cnist 

slr.n c! Ihi* h'.(r:-r.<--Tr.*-. 
Dfpf.rtnifn! . 

r'-i* >*;'*'* - 

— ~ n’f.fv . , 


L75.',0' 

V. B t . . 


3.7L’ ' 

! 7 ‘ 

* 

311' 3 in T.:',s 



* 1 ♦ ? *. » r » 

; 

A. 3.~.A!.1.<)\VaN' !>. llf'Nt.. 
HAIUA. K'i-'. . 


{ i t,t!' t 

I 


f 0 

Tr.“.v« r.li'i*.'-/' !. T 

lV^-1 !<> r. 



r * ' 

.J.MI 

.V '’> ‘1 •*■'!( i , 
V<>;--! 

33,11'.' 

< 

H 

'•< 

5J.1MO 

‘IV.TAt. 

57.17*. 

I ‘',-50 > 

5'..«* • » 


A. - 1 — .supi*r.n:s and sr.ii. 
VICKS; 

P«ircli!i'ic «.f 

r»,T**7 




A. r,._ WORKS 



e,r.''0 

;‘,500 

A. 0.— CONTINGKNCIKS ; 

MD''cl!an*‘oiH . 

7a.fi7i» 

SO, Odd 


S'<,(i00 

A. 7.— ESTABLISH. MIONT CHAB. 

GES PAID TO OTHER 
GOVERN.MENTS, ETC. ; 




A. 7 (3 ).— UNITED PRO- 

VINCES : 

Payment to Local Goverji- 
mont for part sorvicca of 
tlieir establishment in In- 
come-tax work 

330 

700 

700 

700 

(a) Vide Proceedings of the Sreellng of the 
paragrapli 20. 

Standing riiianco Comii.ltlee, Voliiine IX, No. 

0, pages SOO-iOI, 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31 : 


NtrstDrns. 


1929- 1930- 

30. 31. 


Act unlp, 
192S 29, 

R?. 


DlKlRCt 
EHtimnto, 
1929 .30. 

Rs, 


Rcx’ipcd 
EFtirnntc, 
192 9 -.30. 

Rp. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

103O..31. 

Rs. 


UXITICD PKOVlXGES-fOHcW . 

A.— COLLECTION OF INCOMll-TAN— 
cnucld. 

A. S — GRANTS-IN-ATD, CON- 
TRIBUTIONS. ETC. : 

f.'outributiou.<; for pa-r^ngr.'; of 
officers transferrer! to or 
from other Govern incuts 

Departincnis, etc. . 2,-!-{S COO COO CO^ 


A. 9.— DEDUCT— CONTRIBU- 
TIONS, ETC. : 

Amount transferrer! to Opium 
Department on account of 
fharc of pay and contrihu- 
tfen for cost of passages 
of Commissioner of In- 
come-tax . — 17,327 —IS, 000 —21.000 —17,000 


A. 10.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE 
S.-\VINGS 


yon-votC'J . 
^’otcd 


Totat. rop. U^^T^D Pp.oviscr.s 


„A.— COLLECTION OF INC03IE-TAX : 

A, 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

1 1 Commissioner of Income-Tax 

{2,250—100—2,750) 

3 3 Assistant Commissioners of 

Income-tax (1,000 — 100 
— 1,600) 

29 30 Income-tax Officers (300 — 

40—850) 

9 8 Assistant Income-tax offi- 

cers (250 — 25 — 350) 

— — Leave salary . 


N on-voted . 
Voted 


« * 

—8,382 

22,260 

0,70,273 

20,000 

0,87,000 

0,92,533 

7,07,000 

PUXJAB. 

26,000 


51,450 

] 

2,21,750 

1 


11,300 

24,626 

2,58,360 

28,000 

2,84,500 

2,82,986 

3,12,500 


— 0,200 


2 l.OOO 

19,000 

0,97,000 

7,11,000 

O 

o 

7,30,000 



29,000 


52,700 


2,38,300 


12,000 

25,000 

2,84,600 

29,000 

3,03,000 

3,09,600 

3,32,000 


42 42 


Total 


iNo. 17.— TAXES ON INCOME. 




NtrjIBEBS. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

PUNJAB— COMcZi. 



A.— COLLECTION OF INCOME-TAX— 
concld. 





A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS : 





190 196 Inspectors, Accountants, 
Stenographers, Head 

Assistants and clerks (at 
rates varying from 

Rs. 30 to Rs. 250) 

137 137 Servants (at Rs. 14 to Ra. 

18) . 

— Temporarj' establishment 
— — Leave salary . 


1,98,500 

23,190 

2,000 

4,590 


2,03,100- 

23,200- 

2,000- 

3,400 

333 333 Totai. 

2,05,550 

2,28,280 

2,24,600 

2,31,700‘ 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. ! 


' 



Travelling and other 

allowances f Non-voted 
^ Voted 

1,73-3 

78,872 

4,000 

69,900 

3, 000 
81,200 

-4,000' 

75,500- 

Total 

80,005 

73,900 

87,200 

79,500 

A. 4— SUPPLIES AND SERVICES. 

• • 

SCO 

800 

A. G.— CONTINGENCIES 

94,559 

93,500 

1,05,800 

1,00,000 

A. 10.— DEDLCT— PROBABLE 
SAIHNGS 

•• 

—9,180 

—7,000 

—7,000. 

A’oJi -voted . 

‘Voted 

2G,369 

0,37,;}} 1 

32,000 

0,07,000 

23,000 

0,9.3,000 

33,000' 

7,04,000 

Total ron Pc.vjab 

0,0.3,700 

0,99,000 

7,21,900 

7,37,000 
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I)KMAN1>!^ i OK (iKANTfi, 103031 


XnMiiitm. 


litiiK;.-! 


nti'l;;ct 


Artii'alt, 

Kalitii'it/', 

r.Ttimnt'-, 

Katirnnl/j 

020. 1030. 

l{i2'>-20. 

1020 . 30 . 

1020.3O. 

1030.31 

30. 31. 

Ua. 

I'.a. 

Ua. 

Ki 


BUllMA. 

A.— COLLr.CTION OK IXCOMr.-TAX : 


A. 1.— PAY or oi-ricr.iis : 


I 

1 »'/ .f'lr 

(2.2'o /oo .P)) 




77,000 


1 .-l.'JiT.'i}!!.' f '.in— .! .5i«r:rr 

/’<!•/ 2'0>) 




10.100 

•1 

•S .A'l liatuiit (*<J!i>liii nioii.-r 1 
( 1. 0011 — 1 .. ',( 111 ) 




02,3 '.0 

•53 

•13 liicutut'.tna; onc'-ra (H.’iO — 
O.'.'i) .... 


",l 


2,31.000 

8 

8 .A'liiitnnt In.-nsu'-.tnx oOi- 
cTi ( 2 .' 0 -n.'.o) . 


2.'-,'.* 10 


21. "00 

0 

— Tavo Trtnpornry Inrorne. 
tnx ollic,-ra 


8.12.’. 


• • 

— 

— I.'-nvo ‘ nlnrj' . . . 


2,0')'» 


• • 

— 

— l)t' itf! Savin. >. 


» • 


2(1, pno 


S’nfi-v'i'y! . 
Vot.-'l 

.70, 2 s.; 
•.•.••.7.12't 

2?,.700 

3,18,070 

70 , 111 ) 1 ) 

2,0.',f,ii" 

:,-2.400 

3,"","O0 

5S 

.'i7 Tot.m. 

3.00,111.'. 

3, •17,170 

3, 2.7, 

3,72,400 


A.2.— PAY OK KSTABLISII. 
*AIKXT.S : 





309 

340 Inspectors, oxnminer.s, ne- 
counlnnt.s, elerU.s, nncl 
porvnnts (nf vnryinc rntc.s 
from Ks. In to Rs. ."iOO). 


3,47,CS0 


3,7G,S00 


— Revision oi the scales oi 
pay of the clerical esta- 
blishment and the revision 
of pay and increase in 
the number of Process 
Servers 




(rt) 7,000 

— 

— Temporary catnblishmcnt 


4,100 


2,100 

— 

— Deduct — Probable Savings 




—8,900 

309 

340 Totat. 

3,30,700 

3,51,780 

3,40,000 

3,77,000 









*”(o1 Vidf Proceodincs of tha Mi-otins of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, Xo. C, pages S35-3o6t 
paragraph 22, and No. 18, pages 915-9 IG , paragraph 0. 
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Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

BUEIVIA— co»/i 

• 



■COLLECTION OF INCOME-TAX— 
contd. 





A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. : 





Travelling allowance 


f 1,'}0Q 
(67,030 


f 2,000 
i 61,400 

House-rent and other allow* 

&HC6S # • • • 


f 4,260 
139,120 


f 7,400 

1 32,000 

N on-voted . 
Voted 

8,710 

1,00,694 

5,950 

90,760 

5,800 

1,01,600 

9,400 

93,400 

Totai- . 

A. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SERVI- 
CES ; 

Fees to pleaders and 
copsdsts and diet, etc. 
of witnesse.a 

Miscellaneous and freight 
shipping charges, etc., . 

1,09,304 

1,02,700 

1,07,300 

1,02,800 


6,300 

300 


6,300 

300 

Totax 

A. 6.— CONTINGENCIES ; 

Contract contingencies . 
Other contingencies . - 
Rents, rates and taxes 

6,220 

6,000 

13,000 

20,760 

43,600 

14,600 

6,600 

14,800 

21,100 

46,600 

Total 

72,602 

77,260 

71,900 

81,600 

A. 7.— ESTABLISH]\rENT CHAR 
GES PAID TO OTHER 
GOVERNIMENTS, ETC. : 

• 




A. 7(2),— BURMA: 





Establishment charges paid 
to Local Government for 
Income-tax work done by 
the Collector, Rangoon 
Town District, and his 
staff 

Establishment charges paid 
to Local Government for 
process serving establish- 
ment doing income-tax 
work .... 

Establishment charges paid 
to Local Government for 
Income-tax work done 
bj' the Revenue staff in 
district offices 


f 2,950 
i 8,230 

8,800 

8,600 


• • 

■ • 

11,000 

6,000 

K on-voted 

Voted , 

2,600 

26,226 

2,950 

25,630 

2,600 

22,100 

17,000 

Total 

27,826 

28,480 

24,700 

17,000 




iio. 17.—T^VXES ON JNCOME. 


•I? 


NtTjmKKS. 


Ihi^Krt 


Budpftt 

ArtKiifi!, 

J'j-lirnnfo, 

Iv.tinintc, 

Kf'timntc, 

1020. 10 r> 0 . 

102S.20. 

1020.30. 

! ''20.30. 

1030.31. 

30. 31. 

E«=. 

K(!. 

P.«. 

Bn. 


BIHAR AKD ORISSA. 


(l.— COLLECTION OF INCOME-TAN : 


A. 1.— PAY OF OFITCKKS : 


7 7 Cornvuffn'ojicr of l)>covi^‘tft3r 

{l!s. 2,i:00~J00— 2,700} 

2 2 Assifitnnt Conuiij<i.Aioncrp of 

Inconic-tnx {1,100 — 100 
—1,600) 

17 18 Incomc-lnx oOlrcra 

r.0/2— 000) . 

•1 3 Assistant Incomr.fnx oOi* 

ccrs (250 — 3.50) 


2S,2U 

.34.400 

0.5, .100 

10.310 


23,200 

3.5,700 

1 ,09,400 

1 1. KiO 

A’on-foffd . 
Voted 

2.7..'>7C 

l,3",s‘2P 

2S,2IS 

1,.10,UO 

30,100 

l.l>.MOi. 

23,200 

I ,.5(1.600 

24 24 Totai. 

1,.' i,S1.5 

1,74,355 

l,7.'^,2"o 

1.81,700 

A. 2.— P.AY OF E.STABLT.8H. 
MENT.S . 





103 103 Clorka nnd «tcnogrnplier-. f tc. 

(nt vnryinp rotes from 
. Rs. 30 to Rs. 300) 

74 74 Servants (Rs. 12 — 17) 

— — Tempornry cstublislimcnt-. 


l,01.7!)O 

10,9S0 

30i) 


1,04,300 

11,000 

WO 

177 177 Total 

0!>,oor> 

1,13,070 

1,1 MOO 

1,1;5,.)00 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. ; 

- 




Travelling allowance 

Compensation for dearness 
of provisions 

Other allowances . . 

- 

( 3,432 

1 22,400 

1,230 
r 750 

1 2,810 

' 

f 3,200 
{ 24,000 

1,200 

2,800 

Non-voled . 
Voted 

3,37S - 
20,280 

4,JS2 

20,440 

3,300 

20,200 

3,200 

28,000 

Total , 

29,004 

30,022 

29,500 

31,200 

A. 6.— WORKS 

11,109 

•• 

2,200 

400 

A. 6.— CONTINGENCIES ; 

Rents, rates and taxes 
Miscellaneous contingencies 


11,650 ' 
28,700 


11,100 

36,600 

Total 

40,414 

40,360 

66,400 

47,700 




10 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

1. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES— cowcZrf. 



ECTION OF INCOME-TAX— 
concld. 





6.— CONTINGENCIES ; 





Purchase and repair of fur* 
niture . • • 

Other contingencies . 


1,200 

38,600 


1,000 

36,670 

Total 

42,843 

39,800 

39,000 

37,670 

OTAL FOR Central Provinces . 

3,71,380 

3,83,000 

3,83,000 

3,89,000 

ASSAM. 




ELECTION OF INCOME-TAX : 





A. 1— PAY OF OFFICERS ; 

1 Assistant Gommissioner . 


16,740 


16,697 

6 Income-Tax Officers . 


31,610 


31,616 

7 Total . 

• • 

47,260 

41,800 

48,312 

A. 2— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 

2 Examiners of Accounts . 

34 Clerks 

28 Servants . . . 

— Leave salary . 

Temporary establishment 


3,860 

31,450 

3,160 

600 

» • • 

* 

4,200 

32,676 

4,627 

1,000 

600 

— Two Additional Examiners 

of Accounts 

— Revision of pay of the 

Clerical and Menial 

Establishment 

- 

• • 

• • 


(а) 3,860 

(б) 3,400 

64 ' Total 

• • 

38,960 

36,400 

60,163 

A. 3— ALLOWANCES, HONORA- 
RIA, ETC.: 

Travelling allowance . 

• * 

8,760 

12,800 

10,000 

A» 6— CONTINGENCIES : 

Contract Contingencies . 
Rents, rates and taxes . 
Other Contingencies . 


10,460 

740 

9,860 


9,693 

492 

7,460 

Total ^ 

• • 

21,040 

21,000 

17,636 


(o) ViSe Proceedinga of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 6, pages 347.348 


ifel^Fttfe^Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 6, pages 366*366 
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50 DEMANDS FOE GEANTS, 1930-31- 


Numbeks. 


Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


• Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

1929 1930. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

30. 31. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Es* 

Rs. 

ASSAM — condd. 

A.— COLLECTION OF INCOME- 

TAX — concld. 

A. 7. — EST A B LISHMENT 

CHARGES PAID TO 

OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 

ETC. : 

A. 7 (3).— ASSAM; 

Amount paid to provin- 
cial Government on 
account of Share of pay 
and allowances of the 

Commissioner. 

Amount paid to pro- 
vincial Government 
for Income-tax work 
done by the provincial 

Stall . • • * • 

• • 

5,000 

• • 

Totai. . ( 


4,000 

4,000 

5,000 

{ 

1,61,104 

•• 

• • 

• • 

- TotaIi for Assam 

1,61,104 

1,20,000 

1,16,000 

1,31,000 

Non-voted « 


4,000 

4,000 

5,000 

Voted . . 

1,61,104 

1,16,000 

1,12,000 

1,26,000 


COORG. 


A.— COLLECTION OF INCOME-TAX ; 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS ; 

1 1 Clerk - . • . . 

7SS 

760 

800 

soo 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC : 

Travelling allowance 

24 

60 

100 

100 

A. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Miscellaneous contingent 
charges 

124 

200 

100 

100 

A. 7.— ESTABLISHMENT CHAR- 
GES PAID TO OTHER 
GOVERNMENTS, ETC. : 

A. 7 (4).— COORG : 

Amount paid to Provincial 
Government for Income- 
tax work done by the 
provincial staff 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Total for Coord 

1,936 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 


REVENUE. 

See Explanatory Memorandum printed separately, 
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No. 18.'— ~8A \i \ . 


DEMAND No. 18. 

SALT. 

I, ESTIMATE of the Ameunt required iu the year euding 31 March 1931 to defray 
Expenses in connection with Salt. 

Voted : Eighty-eight Lakhs and Tbirty-one Thousand Rupees 
Non-voted : Forty-four Lakhs and Thirty-one Thousand Rupees. 


n>A. SuB-HEAns under which this Grant will be accounted for on behalf of the 

Finanoe Departmetst. 

Actuals, 

Budiret 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

i928 29. 

1929-30. 

1929 30. 

1930 31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

t.—NORTHERN INDIA SALT 

REVENUE DEPARTMENT. ^ 

A.— REVENITE EXPEiraiTURE— 

WORKING EXPENSES : 

A. 1.— DIRECTION : 

A. 1 (1). — ^PAY OP ( Non-voted 

22,731 

27,430 

27,200 

27,800 

OFFICERS > Voted . 

29,784 

26,900 

28,600 

26,100 

A. 1 (2).— PAY OF ESTA- 
BLISHMENTS 

46,741 

60,660 

47,700 

60,500 

A. 1 (3).--ALL0WANCES, 

HONORARIA, 

TTinp,". ^ A on-voted . 

• 1 Voted 

5,019 

2,150 

2,600 

2,100 

13,200 

14,306 

13,410 

16,400 

A. H41.— SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES . 

814 

410 

9,P00 

- 400 

A. 1 (S).— CONTINGENCIES 

8,824 

, 12380 

15,100 

12,900 

A. 1 (6).— GEANTS-IN-AID, 
CONTRIBUTIONS, ETC. 

461 

600 

600 

600 

■ ToT.'i.'L roF. Dihection 

1,28,679 

1,33,840 

1,47,700 

1,32,600 

A. 2.— MANUFACTURE : 

A. 2 (1).— PAY OF ^ Non-voted 

6,033 


4,500 


OFFICERS 1 Voted . 

86,353 

87,440 

■ 77,100 

'76,800 

A. 2 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS . 

1,87,292 

2,06,610 

lj99,700 

1,99,600 

A. 2 (3). — ^ALLOW- (Non-voted 

318 

• • 

1,500 

• • 

ances,hono-3 

RARIA, ETC. (.Voted . 

10,073 

10,670 

10,500 • 

9,900 

A. 2 (4).— SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES ... 





A. 2(4) (o).— MANUFAC- 

TURE AND EXCA- 
VATION CHARGES. 

8,91,990 

’ 10,60,890 

10,65,100 

11.13.800 

A. 2 (4) (6).— OTHER 

CHARGES 

2,00,089 

1,85,840 

2,12,900 

1,61,400 

A. 2 (5).— CONTINGENCIES 

22,728 

24,140 

23.500 

28,300 

A. 2 (6).— GRANTS-TN-Ain, 

CONTRIBUTIONS, ETC. 


• • 

100 


ToTAt, FOB MaNTTFACTUEE 

14,04,876 16,74,390 

15,94,900 

15,89,700 



1 ni; (!tt \N”ls, 


— NOU'lUl UN INDIA ‘'Al.'l U1 VU. 
mm: DlM'AKl mu.n r . ' !. 

A.— Ju vi Nu: rxiM.NDn rui - 
WDUKINC. rXlM NNi:*: r •'( 

A. :i.- W I KMIMl'N 1' ; 

\< I(H<1 t. 

V'l 

u». 

D,-./,. f 
r'liiiiTi' , 

u .”1 

ID 

u. ( 

1 . 'll! it''. 
1".' 

U-. 

lUulyrl 

I 1 titl'lll'', 
U'.IO ;ii, 

Ui. 

A. :i (1) UAV nr Dirt. 

crus . 

A. :t (.n UAV ni rsrvu. 


7.".. «r... 

)' t.I II 

r.i.loo 

mshmund;. 

A :i cn M.i.nwAN'ci o, 

ru'.*-.’- 

i.j J*-') 

M ' » 

M'I.Um'* 

HoNou \uiA. r. rc. 

A. n (D scuui.irs an*d 
sruvicrs : 

\. :i (1) ('ll DISUATCM 

N.i'm.' 


;,,i • '« » 

ri.’ji'o 

cii\iu;i:^ 

r 1 i.iiij 

l.t >,U>1 

rn. i 1 ' 


A. -.1 (i) //■}.- nniru cm md 

CI'.S . 


I'.lTn 

1 1,'' I'* 


A. :i nns iistiUNcii:';. 

\t\< . 

11. SM 

It,"" ' 

1 i.n-n 

Tot M ri'i', \Vi Md'c ’.r 

A. •«.- STOUI'.S AND WnUK. 

siinu rsi-AurisiiMUN'r : 


:i.7r>’7o 

•I.,.'!,-' ' ‘ 


A. I ( D. UAV nr nl'l'lCIMlo 

J-V' ' 



■-M.li'O 

A. •! cj), u\v nr I'spAn. 

risHMr.Ni'N. 

1 *• ** *. * 

t'»,71(> 

) 1,1 I ) 

;u’,':oi) 

A. i Cl). Al.Un\VANcr..s. 

iioNou \iUA. r, PC. 

S'l 1 

l.'i > 1 

1..V!) 

I.'-'OO 

A. j (D. siM'urir.s and 

sruvicrs 


1,1,0 1 1 

I.O'.'.IO • 

L\10.''00 

A. 1 (r.). -CDNl INlM'.NCirs. 

A. ■! ( 11 ).— />/;/»rrv urcn. 
vr.iurs rou sruvu'rs 
UKNDrur.D TO o’Piiru 
IIUANCIIKS OK Tlir DIN 

I7I 

1,0.)') 

l/JOt* 

l.OOO 

UAUTMUNT, IVPC.; . 

— n.io,"on 

— o.oi.sio 

— :i.in,ioo 

2,00,700 


'/’oTAf. rofi Nrcinc-i, f:rc. . — S'tijiT --77,100 -riO.OOi) ~ 


A. r..— Ml'.mCAl, I'.STAHLISII- 
M1',NT : 


A. r. (l).~UAY OK OKKIOKUS 

10.002 

10,850 

10,000 

10,100 

A. r> (2).— PAY 01- KSTAIU 
LISIIMENTS . 

8.078 

8,180 

7,700 

8,400 

A. r. (.*1).— ALLOWANCKS, HO- 
NORAUTA, ETC. . 

A. C (il).— CONTI NCENCIES 

i.r.oi 

0,101 

1,480 

7,100 

i,:ion 

7,000 

1,400 

O.ilOO 

Totat. ron Mi:dioat. l'7aTAiiuaiiMi:NT 

20,408 

27,500 

20,000 

20,200 

A . 0.~OONTRinUTION TO TRe” 
DETRECIATION FUND 

2,01,520 

2,00,000 

2,82,000 

2,80,100 


So. 18 .- 8 AIiT. 


A rtunl'*. 
1 il\‘. 


'it'". 

li'.'l'-r/i. 


j;*-v i-'-.- j 
jn;o 


r.'t’tf ntJ“, 

i'»ro n! 


I.— KOnrHERX IXDTA SALT lUIVi:. 

X UK D1-: I’ A R’l'M !•: NT- comd. 

A.— REVENUE KNPEN OITURE— 
WORKING EXPENSES -r'>nr7,E 
A. 7.— RENEWALS AND RE- 
PLACEMENl'S OF WAST- 
TNG ASSETS MET FROM 
DEPREriATTON FUNR : 
A. 7 ()).— EXPENDITURE 
ON RENEWALS AND RE. 
PLACEMENTS 

A. 7 f2K—D/:D7tCr— AMOUNT 
TRANSFERRED FROM 
DEPRECIATION FUND. 

Totai ron RnsnsvAt-*?, i:ri‘. 


A. S.— INTEREST ON CAPITAL 
OUTLAA* 

A. 0.— COST OF ACCOUNTS 
AND AUDIT STAFF 

A. 10.— PENSIONARY 

CHARGES . 

(.VntC'I 

7’oTAr, ro:*. Pcs'sioSAiiv Citvunr.'! . 

Totax. ron Womris'n Evft:*;.'in<i . 

B.— RE\nENUE EXPRN DPTU RE- 
PREVENTIVE ESTARLTSH- 
]\1ENT : 

B. L— PAY OF OFFICERS . 
B. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS .... 

B. 3.— ALLOIVANCES, IIONO- 
RARIA, ETC. 

B. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES .... 
B. 5.— IVORKS 
B. 6.— CONTINGENCIES, 

Total tor PnnvrN’Tivi; EsTAii:.Lcf'”f;''r 

0.— REVENUE EXPENDITURE- 

SALT COJIPENSA- 
TIONS . . , , 

D.~CAP1TAL EXPENDITURE- 
CHARGED TO REVE’rr'r— 
CAPITAL OUTLAY * 
SALTWORKS: 

D. 1.— BAGS . 

D. 2.— PLANT AND 
NERY , 

D. 3,— STORES 
D. 4.— WORKS ' ; 

Total ron Capital Ex-pr;.-L.rrm.r rr ” 


H.71 

[' 

Pf) -.Pm 

2.2'>u 

— 1.1.71 

— 10*) 

' ' 

* • 



■!.07,I7O 

1.74/100 » ' 


r.i.int 


* •* 

^ ,r * r 

7..7/.7 

71,P.M 

i 

> r , 

^ * 

7.S,.'.37 


.. 

27.0*^.172 

; 

. ' ' 


1 - 


»» » i 

•• ^ ^ * 

, 



T) t 


I)EM.\ND' 

I OR GRAN 

'fc* * r- f ' 

1 i? V : 

1 


I 

i!-: I/-* 

r-.’ ' ~ 

Rr-.-. - J 

I. • 

j'.'j 

n-: 

r.'R'r 
i'Ao r;i. 


P.-. 

• ^ 

K'". 

P". ' 

I .— Nor.THri.N' IM>IA HALT LLVIN 
Nft: DI P M'.r’n-N i ~ 





)l mta: ,• wivc-; 


— !.i;/ • 


--27.0V, 

Tot!.!. T''- • ••■ D : n '■‘itr 

P.*-'. Dt •.'-T'*’* r 

' .* ; - 


# T.T ' * * 


,V/ - * / 

' * ^*.r. '7 



Z7, 

V^T-- i 

- '.7 

* 1 * « j 1 


2 1,'' / 

11 — !TJ)VI.\< 





r.— DiF.r.cnoN' ■ 





r. i.— T'Avnr 

)i ru'i uc f ;.v- . V •• . 

» i 

C.IJ.T-'. 

mm ^ f 

t / 

«*» • 1* * 

9 * • 

J' t » 

4'.::4 

A'-'.o;: 

r. 2.— PAY or IM-MILD'H. 

Mr.SlH (AV-... . 

^ } \'o'<“ ! 

i.:4- 
2 *5 

j. r 

i'/‘ * r' 1 


1^74 

r. n.— m.i.owan'c!;':. hdn'O- 
P.AP.IA. r.T*'. i AA' -' ''i 
< Vo •--'I . 

CA'C 

r.i. 

5A T' 
2.2 ‘.T'-J 

;/ 0 
; * 

S,TC2 

3,-: '',2 40 

r. HIT’PLIP.H AND STIR. 

vicr.s .... 

L' '•.74> 

2,4 L70:' 


-t 

F. C.— CONTI NORN. 

CIKS . C.Vo-.'cr'd . 

< Votori 

Z70 

2,^C,-r'3 

5'T 

2.77.0 

coo 

2.25,7? I 

F. G.— ESTABLISHMENT 

CHARGES PAID TO 
OTHER GOATIRNTIENIS, 
DEPAP.TAIENTS, 





ETC. . C ycr.~rcf(d . 
(A’otcd 

C20 

3,S2,4n2 


3,'4.SO-0 

1 

F. 7.— GP.ANTS-TK-AID, CON- 
TRIBUTION'S, ETC. 

f Ncm-voltd , 

< 

l_Toted 

1M2 

750 

400 

750 

12200 

2,200 

12209 

1,4CA' 

F. 8.— DEDUCT— ESTABLISH. 
ilENT CHARGES RE- 
COVERED FROM OTHER 
GOVERN'IIENTS. DE- 

PARTMEN'TS, ETC. 

— 13,5S2 

—14,263 

— 15,000 

— 16,4?2 

F. 9.— DEDUCT— PROB.ABLE 
SAVINGS 

• • 

—2,15,000 

— 25,OCiO 

—4 6,00*0 

Totai. toe Direction 

40,63,262 

41,74,400 

41,'?9,PO0 

42.23,900 


lo. 18.—*SAIiT. 
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Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 
Estimate, ' 
192.1-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31, 

II._PRO VINCES —concld. 

Rs. 

\ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

K— WORKS* 

G. 1 —buildings . 

G, 2. — BROADS , 

G. 3.— PETTY CONSTRUCTION 
AND RK- 

PAIRS . f Non-voted • 
i Voted 

1 66,306 
65,356 

99 

1,40,044 

2,00,000 

85,000 

100 

1,35,000 

1.92.000 
80,000 

100 

1.16.000 

1,80,000 

60,000 

100 

1,5J,000 

Total for Works . 

3,60,805 

4,20,100 

3,88,100 

3,91,100 

a.— SALT PURCHASE AND FREIGHT 

7,01,671 

10,58,500 

9,015,000 

12,06,000 

1.— SALT COMPENSA- 

TIONS . (Non-voted . 

( Voted 

5,77,078 

13,381 

5,86,000 

16,000 

5,79,000 

16,000 

5,79,000 

16,000 

- Total for Provisoes . 

57,16,197 

62,55,000 

60,29,000 

64,21,000 

Non-voted . 
Voted 

6,38,393 

60,77,804 

6,51,000 

56,01,000 

6.35.000 

53.94.000 

6,40,000 

57,81,000 

J.— ISNGLTSH CHARGES (HIGH COM- 
MISSTONER) ON STORES 

210 

2,000 

1,000 

• • 

K.— REDUCTION MADE BY THE 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY . 

• • 

—100 

• • 

• • 

Total 

1,22,93,355 

1,32.94,900 

1,28,09,000 

1,32,62,000 

Non-voted . 
Voted 

45,36,119 

77,57,236 

46,00,000 

86,94,900 

44.93.000 

83.16.000 

44.31.000 

88.31.000 


II-B. Circles of Account in which this Grant will be accounted for : — 
AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES 


DEPARTMENT 

. f Non-voted 

* 

38,97,726 

30,49,000 

38,58,000 

37,91,000 


i, Voted 

• 

26,79,222 

30,89,000 

29,21,000 

30,50,000 

MADRAS . 

. f Non-votei 

• 

5.03,821 

5,04,000 

5,04,000 

5,06,000 


i. Voted 

• 

13,70,577 

17,44,000 

15,26,000 

17,22,000 

BOMB.AY . 

• f Non-voted 

« 

1,12,249 

1,24,000 

1,08,000 

1,11,000 


i. Voted 

• 

31,76,918 

32,95,0)0 

33,29,090 

35,11,000 

INDIA (Bewual) 

. f Non-voted 

• 

20,000 

20,000 

' 20,000 

20,000 

BURMA . 

1 Voted 

• 

3,17,222 

3,1.5,000 

3,00,000 

3,02,000 

. ( Non-voted 

• 

2,323 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 


1 Voted 

• 

1,35,359 

1,72,000 

1,61,000 ' 

1,68,000 

BIHAR AND ORISSA 

• 

76,238 

77,000 

77,000 

77,000 

ASSAM 

ENGLISH CHARGES (HIGH COM- 

1,090 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

MISSIONER) ON S TORES . 
REDUCTION MADE BY THE 

210 

'2,000 

1,000 

• • 

LEGISLATIVE 

ASSEMBLY 

• 

• • 

—100 




Total 

• 

1 ,22,93,355 

1,32,94,900 

1,28,09,000 

1,32,62,000 


Non-voted 

. 

45,36,119 

46,00,000 

41,93,000 

44,31,000 


Voted 

• 

77,57,236 

86,94.900 

83,16,000 

88,31,000 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31 ; 


Numbers * 

1929- . 1930- 
30. 31. 

TTT - Details of the foregoing : — 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Bs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Ks. 


He vised 
Estimate, 
1929-30. 

Es. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Es. 


t 


AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT. 


NORTHERN INDIA SALT REirENUE 
DEPARTJIENT. 

A.— REVENUE EXPENDITURE- 
WORKING EXPENSES : 


A. 1.— DIRECTION : 

A. 1 (1).— PAY OF OFF!. 

CEES ; 

1 Commissioner {9,000 eight 
months — 2.100 four months 
plus special pay 250) 

1 Deputy Commissioner (950 — 
1,150) 

1 Superintendent and perso- 
nal assistant to the Cora* 
missioner (250 — 600) 

1 Superintendent (250 — 600) 

— Leave salary . . . 


4 

4 


A. 1 

2 

2 

35 

35 

21 

21 



— 

— 

— 

58 

53 


Total 


f Non -voted 
X Voted 


ESTAB- 


1 (2).— PAY OF 
LISHMENTS : 

Deputy Superintendents, 
Inspectors and other exe- 
cutive subordinates (at 
rates varying from Rs. 

25 to Rs.'SOO) 

Clerks (at rates varying from 
Rs. 35 to Rs. 300 with 
personal pay) 

Servants (at rates varying 
frem Rs. 15 to Rs. 30) 
Temporary establishment 
Leave salary . . . 

Total 


1 (3).— ALLOWANCES, BLO- 

NORAEIA, ETC. ; 

Travelling allowances . 

Payments on account of 
med'cal treatment of 
Briti-^h Officers of the 
Superior Civil Set vices . 

House rent and other allow- 
ances .... 


22,731 

29,784 


16,741 


27,430 


27,800 

13,800 


■ 13,800 

7,200 

5,400 

500 


7,200 

3,600 

500 

27,430 

26,900 

27,200 

28,500 

27,800 

25,100 

1,:100 


1,400 

40,860 


40,700 

4,510 

3 500 

300 


4.600 

3,500 

300 

50,560 

47,700 

50,500 

(• 2,000 
i 0,700 


2,000 

7,200 

( 150 

1 150 


100 

100 

6,600 


5,900 

2,150 

13,410 

2,600 

16,400 

2,100 

13,200 


Total 


f Non -voted 
• ^ Voted 


5.019 

14,305 


No. 18 .— SALT. 


5T 


NtTMBEBS. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 


Budget 
Estimate, 

1929-30. - 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— 


A.— REVENUE EXPENDITURE- 

WORKING EXPENSES— con/d. 

A 1 direction— concld. 

A 1 (4).— SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES ; 

Arms and accoutrements . 

Deputation ol an Officer 
to Roorkee . 

Totai. 

A. 1 (6).— CONTINGENCIES : 

Postage and telegram char- 
ges .... 

Menial charges 

Telephone charges . 

Cost of stationery and 
printing 

Office expenses and mis- 
cellaneous 

Deputation of an officer 
to the Dhanhad Mining 
School 

Clothing Charges 


Toxai, 


A. 1 (6).— GRANTS-IN-AID, 
CONTRIBUTIONS. ETC.: 
Contributions for passages 
of ofpccTS transferred to or 
from other Governments, 
Departments, etc . 

A. 2.— MANUFACTURE ; 

A. 2 (I).- PAY OF OFFICERS 
2 General Managers (1,100 — 
1,400) 

Assistant General Manager 
(700—900) . 

Assistant Commissioners 
(700—1,000) 

Superintendents (250 — COO) 
Treasury officer (300 — 350) 
Leave salar 3 ' . 

Deduct — Share of pay 

transferred to other 
branches of the de- 
partment 


12 

1 


1 

1 

12 

I 


IS 


Totai, 


r Non-voted 
\voted 


10 



400 


400 

814 

410 

9,600 

400 


4,100 


4,100' 


170 


200 


1,050 


1,000 


1,900 


1,200 


4,610 

• 

4,800 


600 


600 


60 


1,000 

8,824 

12,380 

15,100 

12,900 

461 

600 

600 

600 

; 

28,800 


26,300 


9,930 


8,000 


15,150 


10,200 


63,660 


61,300 


4,200 


4,200 


1,900 


1,600 


—36,200 


—34,800 

6,033 

• • 

4,-500 

. • 

. 86,353 

87,440 

77,100 

76,80 
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DEAL4.NDS FOE GEANTS, 1950-31 : 


Numbers. Budget E^vised Budget 

Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 
1929- 1930- 1928-29, 1929-30. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

30. 31. 

Us. Rs. Rs. Rs. 


AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPART]\IENT— 

A.— REVENUE EXPENDITURE- 
WORKING EXPENSES— co?itd. 

A. 2. MANUFACTURE— coufd. 

A. 2 (2).— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 


34 35 Deputy Superintendents, 

Inspectors and other exe- 
cutive subordinates (at 
rates varying from Rs. 

25 to Rs. 300) 

S3 S4 Cleric and treasurers {at 

rates varying from Rs. 35 
to Rs. 250 + Special 
pay). 

408 337 Inferior establishment [at 

rates varying from Rs. 

16 to Rs. 25 + Special 
pay (46) 2] 

74 48 Executive subordinates, in- 

spectors, clerks, etc. 

236 211 Inferior establishment and 

Baramasi establisliment 
(13 to 20) . 

— — Leave salary . 

— — Deduct — Sliare of pay trans- 

ferred to other branche.s 
of the department 

.. ■■ 837 715 Tot.vx. 

A. 2 (3).— ALLOWANCES, 

HONORARL4, ETC.; 
Travelling alloxrance 
House rent and other allow- 
ances .... 
Payments on account of 
medical treatment of 
BritiO.r Officers of the 
Superior Civil Services . 

f Don-voted . 

Tot.'i.i, .■( 

Voted 

A. 2 (4).— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES : 

A. 2 (4) (a) -IklANUFACTURE 
AND EXC-AVATION 
CH.A.RGES : 

Manufacture and excava- 
tion charges 

Carriage of salt (Salt Range 
Division) 

Cost of electric current 
Maintenance of air com- 
pressor plant 

Tot.41. 


47,980 

78,480 

90,270 

21,090 

38,310 

1,300 

—71,920 


1,87,292 

2,05,510 

7,400 

2,870 

300 

318 

-• 

10,073 

10,570 


7,80,160 


73,650 


1,57,080 


50,000 

8,91,990 

10,60,890 


48,000 

81,800 

75.700 

14.700 


■35,900 

1,300 

— 57,900 


1,99,700 

1,99,500 


6,500 


3,200 

200 

1,500 

•• 

10,500 

9,900 


1 

8,42,600 

77,100 

1,46,100 


48.000 

10,65.100 

11,13.801' 


No. la-SALT. 


69 


Actuals, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— confe?. 


A —BBVENUE expenditube— 
WORKING EXPENSES— co«<c?. 

2. — ^MANUFACTURE— coji^d. 

A. 2 (4) (6)— OTHER CHARGES : 


Maintenance of permanent 


way and rolling stock . 
Petty construction and or- 


79,140 


61,100 

dinary repairs . 


48,980 


34,900 

Water supply charges . 

Maintenance of tools and 


10,460 


11,800 

plflnt • • • • 


1,340 


600 

Arms and accoutrements 


120 


100 

Quarrying of Gypsum 


10,000 


16,000 

Miscellaneous. 


28,800 


10,600 

Value of unserviceable 





assets and losses wit- 
t^en • 


2,000 


2,400 

Claims for damages on 





account of subsidence at 
Khewra . . . 


6,000 


26,000 

Total 

2,00,089 

1,86,840 

2,12,900 

1,01,400 

Total fob Supplies and 





Services 

10,92,079 

12,46,730 

12,78,000 

12,76,200 

A. 2 (6).~CONTINGENCIES : 





Postage and telegram char- 





^es « • • • 


2,670 


3,100 

Cost of stationery and 
printing . . , 

Purchase, repair and car- 


3,060 


4,200 

riage of tents 


60 


100 

Menial charges . . 


4,460 


4,700 

Telephone charges . , 


1,020 

. 

1,000 

Rents, rates and taxes , 
Office expenses and miscel- 


1,830 


1,600 

laneous contingencies . 


6,160 


6,900 

Circuit house contingencies 


860 


900 

Clothing Charges 

Facilities for the tecieation 


4,030 


3,600 

of the staff of the Nor- 
thern India Salt 

Revenue Department 
employed at Samhhar 
and Khewra 




(o) 3,300 

Total 

22, 7f • 

2<f'' — 

23,600 

28,300 

(o) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing 
paragraph 41. 


"^5 IX, No. 6, 

\ . 

V 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930^1: 


Kukhebs. 


Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

929- J930- 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

I929-3C. 

1930-31. 

30. 31. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— con/<f. 

A.— REVENUJi: EXPENDITURE- 

WORKING EXPENSES— confer. 

A . 2 MA NUF A CTUR E— cr,n cfcf . 

A. 2 (O'!— GR-WTS-rX-AID, 

CON'J'JUJiUTlONS. JiTC. : 

Ccnfribufion-^ for passages 
of officers (ronjf erred to or 
from other Governments, 

Deportment*, eie . . . . IQO 


A. 3.— WEIGHMENT : 


A. 3 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS : 


1 

1 Assistant Commissioner 
(700 te 9001 


0,700 


10,000 

*• 

t 

5 Superintendents (250 to COO) 
and Special pay 1 (50) . 


35,000 


25,900 

— 

— Eeave salary’ , ♦ 


.300 


300 


— Share of pay transferred 
from other branches of 
the department . 


29,850 


28,200 

8 

6 Totai. 

65.93G 

75,450 

04.000 

64,400 


A, 3 (2).— PAY OF ESTAIN 
EISmiENl'S ; 

25 27 Deputy Superintendents, 

Inspectors and other exe- 
cutive subordinates (at 
rates varying from Rs. 25 




to ns. 300) 


22,OSO 

12 

14 

Clerlw (at rates varying 
from its. 35 to Rs. 200) 


9,880 

150 

170 

Servants (.at rates varying 
fromRs. 10 to Rs. 25) . 


3.5,020 

35 

0 

Markers establishment and 
mates .... 


0,000 



Slinre of pay transferred 
from other branches of 
the department . 


45.010 

— 

— 

Leave salary . 


890 

22S 

217 

Totaj. 

1,12,822 

1,19,480 


22,500 
11.100 
3S,100 
I, COO 

42.200 

000 

1 09,000 1,1C,400 


No, 18.-SALT. 
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Actuals, 

1028-29. 

Its. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs, 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— con&Z. 

A.—REVENTJE EXPENDITURE- 
WORKING EXPENSES— confd. 

A, 3— WEIGHMENT— concid. 


A. 3 (3).- ALLOWANCES, 
HONORARIA, ETC. 


Travelling allowances 


4,760 


4,000 

House rent and other allow- 

SrIlC0S » • • • 


1,190 


1,200 

Total 

5,672 

5,DtO 

6,000 

6,200 

A. 3 (4).— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES : 

A. 3 (4) (>i)— DISPATCH 
CHARGES. 





Dispatch charges 

1,44,632 

1,40,400 

1,13,300 

1,60,800 

A. 3. (4) (i)— OTHER CHARGES 
Petty construction and or- 
dinary repairs 

Maintenance of salt sidings 
at Pachbadra . , 

Maintenance of tools and 
plant .... 
Water supply charges . 

Arms and accoutrements. 
Value of unserviceable 
assets and losses written 
off ... , 

- - 

8,820 

600 

4,660 

4,340 

30 

30 


7.700 

GOO 

6,300 

4.700 

• » 

200 

Total 

20,667 

18,470 

18,900 

18,600 

Total fob Suppubs and 
Sebvioes . ~ . 

1 

1,66,199 

1,68,870 

1,32,200 

1,79,300 

A. 3 (5).— CONTINGENCIES : 





Postage and telegram char- 
^63 • ■ • • 

Cost of stationery and 
printing 

Purchase, repair and ear- 
. riage of tents . . 

Menial charges . . 

Telephone charges . 

Rents, rates and taxes 

Office expenses and miscel- 
laneous contingencies . 
Clothing charges 


1,930 

1,720 

m 

270 

soo 

20 

* 2,700 

4,020 


1,600 

2,300 

IX 

-e-X 

xnx 

:?X 

Total 

8,660 

21,220 

iLoro 




6-2 


DEMANDS EOR GRANTS, 1930-31 : 


Numbers. 

1920- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


AUDIT OFFICER. INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— 


A.— REVENUE EXPENDITURE- 
WORKING EXPENSES— contd. 


A. 4.— STORES AND WORK- 
SHOP ESTABLISHMENT: 

General Stores. 
Supervision. 


A. 4 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS : 



Share of pay of Electrical 






and Mechanical Engineers 
transferred from general 
iTorkshop 


5,230 


5,400 


Share of pay of Superinten- 





dent transferred from 
Monuincture 


. - 

% 

1,300 


Total 

5,022 

5,230- 

6,000 

6,700 


A. 4 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 






LISHMENTS : 





1 

1 Clerk (60—120) 


SIO 


SOO 

— 

— Share of pay transferred 






from General Work shop 
and Manufacture - 


3,300 


4,000 

1 

1 Total 

4,182 

4,110 

4,600 

4,800 



A. 4 (5).— CONTINGENCIES : 




- 


OflSce expenses and miscel- 
laneous contingencies 

Postage and telegram 


350 


300 


charges ... 


10 


• • 


Total 

239 

360 

SOO 

300 


Depot charges. 






A. 4 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 






LISHMENTS : 





4 

4 Storekeepers and Assistant 






Storekeepers (35 — 200) . 


3,140 


3,500- 

S 

4 Chowkidars, peons and 




coolies (16) . 


1,540 


SOO 

__ 

— Share cf pay transferred 





from General Workshop . 


200 


300 

12 

S Total 

4,764 

4,880 

4,500- 

4,600 


Ko. 
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NUMBEBS. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


A.— BEVENTJE EXPENDITURE— 

WORKING EXPENSES— conid. 

A. 4.— STORES AND WORK- 
SHOP ESTABLISHMENT 
— contd. ^ 

General Stores— concZd. 

Depot Charges — conoid. 

A. 4 (4).— SUPPLIES AND 

SERVICES : 

Labour payments . . 

Maintenance of tools and 
plant .... 

Cost of electric current . 
Repairs to stores . . 

Total . 


A. 4 (5).— CONTINGENCIES j 
Office expenses and mis- 
cellaneous contingencies 


A. 4 (6).— DEDUCT— RE- 
COVERIES FOR SER- 
VICES RENDERED 
TO OTHER BRANCHES 
OF THE DEPARTMENT, 
ETC 

Total por General Stores . 


General Workshop. 

Supervision, 

A. 4 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS: 

1 Superntending Mecha- 

nical and Electrical 
Engineer (1,000 — 1,200). 

1 Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineer (750 — 950), 

— Deduct — Share of pay trans- 
ferred to General Stores 
and Electric Power 

house 


Total 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

N STORES DEPARTMENT— 


1,730 


2,300 


100 


100 


300 


300 


50 


# 

1,144 

2,180 

2,400 

2,700 

• •• 

40 

30 

• • 

—12,632 

—15,150 

--11,600 

—11,600 

2,719 

1,350 

6,430 

7,600 


12,300 

• 

12,900 


S,650 


9,000 


’ —16,710 


—16,400 

5,023 


5,300 

5,500 
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DE4IA:rDS FOB GEA:rrS. 1330-31 : 


XcllSEES. 

1320- 1030- 

30. 31. 


ActcaL?, 

1525-20- 

E3. 


Bcdg^t 

Kstim.ite, 

1020-30. 

P«. 


Hevhed 

E.-HtiiE.'itc, 

1020-30. 

P.3. 


Estrrzate, 

1030-31- 

Es. 


AUDIT OFFICEE, 1^'DIAK STORES DEPAET3IENT--or./d. 


A.— EETEISTJE EXPEITDITIJEE-— 
WOEKING EXPENSES— cor..'d, 

A- 4.— STOEES AND IVOEK- 
SHOP ESTABLISPDIENT 

— mntd. 

GE’jrETP-Ai. WOPJC5EOP — cnntd. 
StTEEEVisxojr — veld. 

A. 4 (2).— P.AY OF ESTAE- 
LISroiENTS : 


11 

10 

Acconntanti, and clerks (3-3 
to 200) 


10,420 


10,100 

fi 

10 

Inferior establishment (16 
—20) .... 


1,270 


2,100 

— 

— 

Leave salary . . - 


50 


lOO 

— 

— 

Share of pay transferred 
from Ifanafacture 

Deduct — Share of pay trans- 
ferred to General Stores 
and Electric Poorer honse 


210 

—6,610 



17 

20 

Total 

5,027 

5,340 

4,700 

4,500- 



4 (3).— ALLOWilNCES, 
HONOEAEIA, ETC.: 
Travelling alio— ance 

460 

220 

500 

2C0 


K. 

4 (5).— CONTEsGENCrES : 
OSce expenses and miscel- 
laneons contingencies 

202 

350 

470 

500 



WOSESEOP Cealghs. 






A. 

4 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS : 





4 

4 

Foreman, tool and time- 
keeper, mechanics, fitters, 
etc. (35 to 160) 


4,440 


4,700 

25 

— 

Pnmp honse establishment 
(18 to 45) 


8,350 



14 

13 

Line end "wiring eteS (18 to 

100) .... 


6,1 GO 


4,600 

43 

17 

Total 

16,929 

17,980 

8.700 

5,300 


A- 4 (3).— ALLOWANCES, 
HON OE AETA, ETC. : 


TrsTellrng aIIo-«ances . 30 

Hotise rent end other zUo-m- 

ances ... 400 


Totai. 


259 


430 


lOO 
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Numbers. 


Actuals, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimate 

1929- 1930- 


1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

30. 31. 

' 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— 

A.— BEVENUE EXBENDITUBE— 

WORKING EXPENSES— con«d. 

A. 4.— STORES AND WORK- 
SHOP ESTABLIHMENT 
— contd. 

Genebai Workshop — concld. 

Workshop Charges — concld. 

A. 4 (4).— SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES : 


Labour payments 

43,700 


48,500 

Repairs of machinery, plant 
etc. .... 



600 

Ccst of stores 

79,740 


51,600 

Cost of electric current 

26,040 


14,100 

Total 

92,829 1,49,130 

1,18,000 

1,14,700 


A. 4 (6).— DEDUCT— BB. 

COVERIES FOR SER- 
VICES RENDERED TO 
OTHEB BRANCHES OF 
THE . DEPARTMENT, 



ETC. ■ 

—1,32,979 

—1,72,110 

—1,38,800 

—1,28,800 

Total 

roR General Workshop 

—12,260 

6,610 

—1,030 

6,300 


Electric Power House. ^ 






Supervision. 






A. 4 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS: 






Share of paj’’ of Electrical 






and Mechanical Engineers 

10,046 

10,480 

10,700 

10,900 


A. 4 (2).~PAY OF ESTAB- 






LISHMENTS : 


* 



2 

1 Superintendent (160 — 260) 


4,460 


2,000 

— 

1 Executive subordinate (30 






to 140) 


• • 


1,000 

■ — 

— Share of pay transferred 






from General Workshop 


3,310 


3,600 

2 

2 Total 

7,698 

7,770 

7,800 

6,600 


A. 4 (3).— -ALLOWANCES, 






HONORARIA, ETC : 






Travelling allowance 

- .. 

1,000 

850 

1,000 


A. 4 (6).— CONTINGENCIES : 






Office expenses and miscel- 






laneous contingencies . 


210 


200 


Po'^tflge nnd telegram 

charges ... 'lO 



Total 

’ 

30 

220 

200 

200 


r 



00 


DKMANDS rOIC GRANTS, 1930-31 


NtJMiir.rt'i. 

1020. io:t(). 
ao. ai. 


Arhinlii, 

1028-20. 


UikRV'I 

1020-80 


Kntirnnlc, 

1920-80. 


Budget 

I'nlirrintc, 

1030-31. 


B‘i. 


Bn. Bfi. Kg. 


AUDI'P OFFJCKH, INDIAN STOKES DEPAKTMENT— 

A K K VK N U !•: 1 0 X I »i: N D IT u lu:— 

WORK I NG KX I'KNS Kfi—rnnfd. 

A. -f.— STOnivS AND WOKIC. 
s H o 1 ’ i :s r A 1 1 i.i s n M 1 : nt 

— crtticUI, 

Er.KCTJUc I’nwni Ilntr'fr; "-r-'nrl,!. 

PowKii llottfir. niAiior'i. 

A. •$ (2).— PAA- OK i:STAB. 
l.ISHMKXTS ; 


IS 

3 

Generntior* f-'itnblinhment 







(10 -t:5) 


7,0S0 


COO 

4 

— 

Ill'll rihiit ion eslnhlllhinent 







(22-25) 


1,110 



0 

(5 

Tmn'ifonnon room nlnff (20) 


1,4-10 


1,400 

2S 

0 

Totat. 

S,782 

9,G30 

8,000 

2,000 


A. -1 (8).— ALf.OWAXCKS. 
HONOUAIUA, KTC.: 
Iloii'ie rent nnd other 
nllownncrt . . . 

A. -1 (4).— SUPPLIKS AND 
SKRVICr-S : 

Gn.vnnATiON. 

Mntorinlg including fuel, oil, 
engine room ntorcs, etc. 
Mnintcnfinec of fccdcra, nnd 
enblog 

Mnintonnnco of plnnt nnd 
innchincry . . . 

Other Clmrgcs . 

I.nbour Pavnictits 

DlSTHinOTIOK. 
Maintenance of rnaiaq, 
traasformerfl, fccdcra, 
switchca, etc. 

Maintenance of meters, 
sw'itchc.g, fuses, lamps 
and apparatus 
Other charges . 

TOTAt 

A. 4 (0).— DEDUCT— HECOV^ 
ERIES FOB SERVICES 
RENDERED TO OTHER 
BRANCHES OF THE 


ToTAl. FOB Electhio Poweb House 

A. 6 .— MEDICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT : 

A. 6 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS 
2 2 Assistant Surgeons 1 (226 — 

460+ special pay 30,) 1 
(360 + Special pay 126) 


145 


250 


50 



09,010 


58,300 


7,000 


12,200 


14,600 

* • 

• • 


8,20O 

100 

7,300 


0,900 


5,400 


1,710 

2,030 


I'ooo 

70,300 

91,780 

78,700 

93,400 

—1,73,082 

—2,06,280 

—1,02,700 

—1,66,400 

—70,010 

—86,160 

—61,400 

—42,300 

10,602 

10,860 

10,000 

10,100 
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Budget Be vised Budget 

Numbeks. Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate,- 

1929- 1930- 1928-29. 1929-30. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

Bs, Bs. Bs. Bs. 

AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— con«c7. 

A.— BEVBNTJE EXPENDITUBE— 

WOBKINGr EXPENSES — contd. 

A. 6.— MEDICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT — concld. 

A. 6 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS : 

13 13 Sub-assistant Surgeons, 

compounders, dressers, 
midwives, etc., (at rates 
varying from Bs. 14 to 

B3.130) ... • 7,820 8,000 

— Leave salary . . . 360 400’ 

13 13 Total . 8,078 

8,180 

7,700 

8,400 

a: 6 (3).— ALLOWANCES, 

HONOBABIA, ETC.: 

Travelling and other allow- 
ances .... 1,664 

1,430 

1,300 

1,400- 

A. 6 (4).— CONTINGENCIES : 

Postage and telegram 
charges ... 

80 


100- 

Menial charges 

2,620 


2,000 

Dietary charges 

310 


40(V 

Cost of medicines 

2,980 


3,200 

Clothing and bedding 

90 


200 

OfiSce expenses and miscel- 
laneous contingencies . 

1,120 


1,400' 

Purchase of one micros- 
cope with accessories for 
a small clinical labora- 
tory and one high pres- 
sure steam steriliser tor 
the hospital at khewra. 

• • 


(a) 2,000 

Total . 6,104 

7,100 

7,000 

9,300 

A. 6.— CONTBIBUTION TO 

THE DEPBECIATION 

FUND .... 2,91,626 

2,99,000 

^,82,000 

2,80,100 

A. 7.— BENEWALS AND BE- 
PLACEMENTS OF WAST- 
ING ASSETS MET FBOM 
DEPBECIATION FUND : 

A. 7 (1).— EXPENDITUBE 

ON BENEWALS AND 
BEPLACEMENTS . . 1,461 

100 

2,190 

2,200 

A. 7 (2).— DEDUCT— AMOUNT 
TBANSPEBBED FBOM 
DEPBECIATION FUND —1,451 

—100 

—2,190 

—2,200 

(a) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing 
342 — 363, paragraph 28. 

finance Committee, Volume IX 

, No. 6, pages 
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f\0. 18.— ^AliT. 


6t> 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 

AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT — conld. 

B.— REVENtTE EXPENDITURE- 

PREVENTIVE ESTABLISHMENT— 
concld. 

B. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. : 

Travelling allowance . . 

House rent and other allowances 

House-rent and other allowances 

Total 


Rs. 


B. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES: 

Petty construction and repairs 
Arras and accoutrements . 

Water supply charges 
Purchase of plant and machinery 
Maintenance of tools and plant 

Total . 


B. 6.— WORKS : . 

Kohat Mines Division. 

Lump provision for Minor 
Works estimated to cost 
Rs. 20,000 or-less 
Inteenal Branch 
Lump provision for Minor 
Works estimated to cost 
Rs. 20,000 or less 

Total 

B. 6.— CONTINGENCIES ; 

Postage and telegram 
charges 

Purchase, repair and carri- 
age of tents 
Menial charges 
Telephone charges . 

Rents, rates and taxes 
Tour charges . 

Office expenses and miscel- 
laneous contingencies 
Clothing charges 
Commission payable to Post 
offices for issuing 
petie Licenses 


Total 


20 .' ' 

(6) Vide ] 
paragraph 14. 



28,360 

10,370 

• • 

31,400 
10,200 
(a) 200 

40,114 

38,730 40,000 

41,800 


12,200 

12,400 


540 

600 


200 

200 


2,200 

3,600 


10 

200 

21,365 

16,160 13,200 

16,900 


3,800 

11,000 


4,300 

• • 

4,176 

8,100 6,000 

11,000 


2,390 

2,400 


1,280 

/ 

1,700 


2,430 

2,600 


360 

600 


970 ■ 

1,000 


7,830 

7,700 


4,460 

4,000 

1 

6,240 

6,500 


• • 

(6) 4,000 

17,856 

26,950 27,000 

30,300 

iding Finance Comicittee, Volume, IX, No. 6, page 355, paragraph 

the Standing 

Finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 1, page 7 
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DE^L4.NDS FOE GEAXTS, 1930-31 



Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


Actuals, Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 


192S-29. 1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 


Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPART.MENT— 

C.— REVENUE EXPENDITURE- 




SALT COMPENSATIONS : 




Ai:cj 7 Stale 

IAxOOO 


l.'25,000 

BhoTaSp-.ir Stale 

1,60.600 


1,60,500 

Bjha^.aal^r.ir Slalc 

SO.OOO 


S0,000 

Dholpur State ... 

'26.7.00 


25,800 

Gipalior Stale . 

3.T2.600 


3,T2.500 

Eclha- Stale 

61.SS0 


61,900 

tTaipur Stale 

6.SS.S10 


6.SS.S00 

JodJipjir Stale . 

9.61,100 


9.61,400 

Esahfv-p.irTt Sf^Jf 

SS,000 


33.000 

Eohat eJitefs ... 

60,000 


60,000 

Alf ir-vr Sfw'r 

'2,04,160 


'2,04,200 

Be^yallp payable lo lb e Joah- 




piir arid Jaipur Stales 
rrider the Sarnbha- Lahc 




treaty .... 

6.S2-.4rO 


4.37,100 

Sirofij Sf<,7Jc 

10,S00 


10,800 

Toni' Stale 

'20.000 


20,000 

Other Indian Stales . 

Sl.0'20 


81,000 

Tor.VL 

S5,6S,661 S4,S6.S'20 

00*4 iT^OOO 

3'2.41.600 

D.— CAPITAL EXPENDITURE— 




CEARGED TO REl'ENUE— 




C.APITAL OUTL.AY ON SALT 
IVORES ; 




D. 1.— BAGS ; 




Cost ot bags 

Deduct — Recoveries on 

2,4S,750 


1,9S,500 

—1,90,000 

account of cost of bags . 

— 2,2S,750 


Totai. 

—93,170 20,000 

—10,000 

S,500 


D. 2.— PLANT AND MACHINERT. 

Salt Rjlxge Dmsiox. 

Blimp provision for plant and 
madiineiy estimated to cost 

Rs. 20,000 and less 

40,190 

2,500 

Conversion of 100 Wooden Tubs 
into steel bodied tubs at 

Eberrra .... 

22,100 


Lump provision for plant and 
msetoerv estimated to cost 

Rs. 20.000 and less. 

.. 

(0)19, 400 

Total . — 76,S4S 

62,290 

60,000 21-900 


(a) Fjaf Bro5i*din?s of ttia Ifoiting of the Stsading PiBance CoiuTnittec. Toltnae IX, Xo. 6, pagci S62 Sf-'* 
►ad SSS, paragraphs £5 aad SS. 
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Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31, 

Rs. 


AUDIT OEFICER, INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— conc?<;. 

B .-—CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

CHARGED TO REVENUE- 
CAPITAL OUTLAY ON SALT 
WORKS— concld. 

D. 3.— STORES : 


Cost of stores .... 


1,78,000 


1,40,900 

Deduct — Recoveries on account of 
stores issued 


—1,68,000 


—1,30,000 

Total 

20,786 

20,000 

—38,000 

10,900 

D. 4.— WORKS ; 





Rajpotana Salt SotmoES. 





Lump -provision for works esti- 
mated to cost Rs. 20,000 and 
less ..... 


89,290 


• • 

Lump provision for works 
estimated to cost Rs. 20,000 
and less .... 


• • 


(a)32,300 

Salt Range Division. 





Construction of a combined office 
for General Manager, Assistant 
Commissioner, etc., Khewra . 

Protection of Khewra Mine 


40.000 

31.000 


10,000 

Lump provision for works esti- 
mated to cost Rs. 20,000 and 
less ..... 

Lump provision for works 
estimated to cost Rs. 20,000 
and less .... 


1,12,420 

* • 


61,100 

(o)37,300 

Total 

2,07,008 

2,72,710 

1,09,000 

1,40,700 

E.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE SAVINGS 

« • 

—1,14,000 

• « 

—27,000 

Total for A. 0., I. S. D. 

66,76,948 

, 70,38,000 

67,79,000 

68,41,000 

Non-voted . 
Voted 

I 

38,97,726 
■ 26,79,222 

'' 39,49,000 
30,89,000 

38.58.000 

29.21.000 

37.91.000 

30.60.000 


ana sySraSaSi and* 40 .® Ftaance Committee, Volume IX, No. 6, ^ges 3&7— 359 
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DEMANDS FOK GRANTS, 1930-31 : 


Ntjmbees. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

. 1928-29. 

Bs. 

MADRAS. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised Budget 

Estimate, Estimate, 
1929-30. 1930-31. 


Rs. 


Rs, 


F.— DIRECTION : 

F. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 


1 1 


1 1 
3 3 

12 12 


17 

17 


F. 2.- 

187 

187 

166 

166 

1,630 

1,630 

1,983 

1,983 


Collector of Salt Revenue, 
[Pay in the Superior Scale 
j}f the I. -G. S. not exceed.- 
ing Ra. 2,000 (Exclusive 
of Overseas pay) plus 
special pay Rs. 200] 
Secretary (Assistant Com- 
miasioner) (600 — 50 — 900 
and special pay 100) 
Assistant Commissioners 1 
11,000—100—1,200), 2 
(600—50—900) 
Inspectors (at rates varying 
from Rs. 300 to Rs. 540) 
Leave salary . 

Non-voted . 

Voted 

Total 


MENTS; 

Assistant inspectors and sub- 
■ inspectors (at rates vary- 
ing from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 275) 

Revision of pay of sub-InspeC' 
^tors on a time-scale basis 
Superintendents, clerks, etc. 
(at rates varying from 
Rs. 35 to Rs. 260) 

Servants (at rates varying 
fromRs. 12 to Rs. 35) . 

Temporary establisbment . 
Leave salary . 


Total 



23,300 


24,500 


9,500 


10,100 


28,400 


26,800 


63,500 

5,000 


66,800 

6,300 

22,265 

99,230 

23,300 

1,06,400 

23,000 

99,200 

24,500 

',1,09,000 

1,21,495 

1,29,700 

1,22,200 

" 1,33,600 

- 

• ■«. 

2,61,300 

' 

2,66,900 


• • 


(a)4,600 


1,13,355 


1,10,800 


3,15,430 

1,00,000 

21,630 


3,18,200 

78,000 

22,200 

7,50,508 

8,11,715 

7,64,000 

8,07,500 


-ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC, : 





f 2,700 


Travelling allowance 
House-rent and other allow- 


i 51,000 


ances- .... 


9,404 


Cost of passages granted 



under the Superior Civil 
Sen-ices Rules, 1924 . 


4,000 


Non-voted . 

2,854 

2,700 

2,400 

Voted 

70,246 

64,404 

04,400 

Total 

73,100 

67,104 

60,800 


2,900 

65,000 

9,000 

2,000 

2,900 

cg!ooo 



(a) Prcceedlngs of tUo llcetlag of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, >'0. t. ’ 
paragraph 11. 
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Budget Revised Budget 
Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 

1928-29. 1929-30. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

IMADEAS— con^^. 


E.— DIRECTION — concld. 

F. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 


\ 


VICES: 


Customs duty on Govern- 
ment Stores 

Arms and accoutrements 
Clothing and uniform 
Worlvshop charges at 

the Madras Depot . 


100 

800 

17,200 

7,000 


100 

1,000 

17,000 

7,600 

Total 

27,266 

26,100 

24,300 . 

25,600 

F. 6. — CONTINGENCIES . — 

Miscellaneous contingent 
expenditure 

61,157 

69,860 

64,100 

53,800 


F. 6.— ESTABLISmnDNT 

CHARGES PAID TO 
OTHER GOVERNJIENTS, 
DEPARTMENTS, ETC.: 
Moiety of pay of the Sands- 
pit plantation establish- 
ment at Negapatam . 
Amount paid to Local 
government on account of 
three salt credit clerks in- 
cluding leave and pen- 
sionary contribution . 


Total 

F. 7.— GRANTS-IN-AID, CONTRI- 
BUTIONS, ETC. : 

Contributions for passages 
of officers transferred to 
or from other Governments, 
Departments, etc. . 
Discretionary grants 

4,401 

2,281 

*750 

2,300 

2,300 

GOO 

800 

Non-voted . 
Voted 

702 

750 

760 

GOO 

700 

GOO 

800 

Total 

1,452 

■ 760 

1,300 

1,400- 

F. 9.— DEDCCT—PROBABLE 
SAVINGS : 

ri —WOTtKS • 

• •• 

—66,000 

—25,000 

—46,000 

G. 1.— BUILDINGS: 

Provision for other works . 

1,66,306 

2,00,000 

1,92,-000 

1,80,000- 

G. 2.— ROADS . . . . • 

66,356 

85,000 

80,000 

60,000 

G. 3.— PETTY CONSTRUCTION 
AND REPAIRS 

40,896 

46,000 

• 40,000 

40,000- 

H.— SALT PURCHASE AND FREIGHT: 

Purchase of Salt (manufac- 
ture’s share) . 

Manufactrue, conveyance 
and storage of salt 


2,60,000 , 

1,44,000 


2,67,000- 

1,62,000 

Rates and taxes 
, Miscellaneous charges 


1,600 
■ 3,000 


1,000^ 

3,000 

: Total 

96,913 

3,98,600 

2,20,000 

4,13,000- 


144 


2,137 


200 


2,100 


Total 


^ t 




t 
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Numbers. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 


Budget 

Estimate. 

1929-30. 


Revised 
Estimate, 
1929-30. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Ra. Rs. Rs. 

BOMBAY — contd. 


Rs, 


3'.— DIRECTION— conid. 

F. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS ; 

102 102 Chiei Inspectors, inspectors 

and other preventive offi- 
cers (at rates varying 
from Rs. 70 to Rs. 500). 

714 715 Clerks and Accountants (at 

rates varying from Ra. 
25 to Rs. 360) 

4,206 . 4,213 Guards and servants (at 

, rates varying from Rs. 18 

to Rs. 80) 

— — Supersession of existing 
graded system of pay of 
Salt Department peons 
by a time-scale in the 
Bombay City . 

3 3 Establishment at Bhandup 

dispensary (at rates 
var 3 dng from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 200) 

3 3 Medical Estabhshment at 

Mauripur Dispensary (at 
rates varying from Rs. 20 
to Rs. 200 

160 160 Boat establishment, engine 
driver, syrang, etc. (at 
rates var 5 dng from Rs. 
19 to Rs. 126) 

2 2 School establishment at 

Kharaghoda (at rates 
varying from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 60) 

7 7 Medical establishment at 

Elharaghoda (at rates 
varjdng from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 76) + Rs. 16 special 
pay. 

— — Temporary establishment 

— — Leave salary . 

— — Bad climate allowance 

— — Bad climate and compen- 

satory allowances to es- 
tablishments in the Bom- 
bay Salt Department 
serving in unhealthy and 
isolated localities. 

— — Temporary Establishment 

for Viramgam Customs 
Line . . . . 

— — Lump reduction 

Non-voted . 

Voted 

6,1S6 5,196 Total , 


2,28,132 

2,34,662 

4,81,443 

4,89,838 

1,950 

10,72.183 

1,752 

10,72,110 

• • 

(o) 164 

1,776 

1,860 

2,796 

2,880 

37,816 

37,816 

862 

852 

3,168 

17,816 

50 

49,282 

168 

3,168 

17,606 

222 

47,637 

168 



70,332 

• • 


(6) 37,400 

71,296 

—1,00,000 

1,749 

2,000 

1,800 

1,974 

18,41,954 

19,65,764 

18,77,000 

19,17,346 

18,43,703 

19,67,764 

18,78,800 

19,19,320 


(a) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IS, No. 6, pages 353-3S5, 
pamgraph 10. 


Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee. Volum c IX, 

€Tarh 14 and No. 1C, page 014, paragraph 4. 


No. C, page 351, par 


DEMANDS FOE: GRANTS, 3930-3! 



BucJprt 

Revised 

Bcdret 

Aci’-'-'i!*, 

* *rT»ri t ^ 

E'^limato, 

Estimate, 

1 Pi 5. 23, 

]P2[*-3o'.' 

!r‘2.^-3 •- 

1P30-3L 

f.?. 

P.?. 

P.?. 

Pvr. 


BOMBAY— 


F.— DERECn ON— r r r..'cf . 


F. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
P.AP.L-\. ETC. 

Co-t o: r)=s-ar-..' crar.ied 


under the ^nnerlor Cfvii 


f 

4r>j 

• • 

Ser-r.ev^ P.u\V-, 1024 - 


\ 

1,302 

lA'.'i 


1 

r 

4.Z20 

4,54? 

TravcIIinp allo-rranee 

■< 

1 

r 

1 

1,40.455 

1,42,675 

Loral ille-rn-iee 



4 0,', Jo 

.£0,503 


( 


J,Zt0 

L255 

Hon'C rent and other al!o~. 

i 




Slices . • • • 

1 


50,055 

53,951 


f 


€0 

STCL^ • « • 


t 

3.000 

3.000 


L'an:t) rc'dc:t:ca 


-Vo.i . 

3,C32 

6,m 

4,000 

Voted 

2,24.631 

2, S'.* ,4 IS 

2.33.000 

Tozxl 

o -"c: -->^3 

2,42,545 

2,37,600 


■5^2 
2,3 5, «0 

2,i4,-502 


F. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SEP- 
TICES: 


Pavn:- 2 nt= to RailTrav Co3^, 
for Ssit Si'Stisffcs 

PaTTnsnt to tre 3. 3. i C. 
I- Kail~av for erzarains- 
tfon of "arons for cirs- 
toms ptirposes and 
co!!e-rtio3 of cnatoars 


2,040 


duty at Tfraregam and 





Dhandhuka ... 


35,000 


35,000 

So at, st*ores and repairs - 


30,000 


30,000 

Glotning charges 


30.530 


30,630 

Seales and TTeighto - 


13,600 


5,000 

Supply of lledicdnes 


5,500 


5,750 

Suuuly of clothing to cre~ 


1,500 


' 1.700 

pnrehase of land . . 


2,00 D 


1,500 

Purchase of boats 


3,000 


2,500 

Serrards ... 


500 


500 

Beat alloTranee 


32,539 


33.007 

Toxix. 

1,09,"52 

l,-57,609 

1,46,000 

1,51,62/ 
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Budget 

Revised 

Rt?r.rr: 

Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate. 

ail. W * 4 .% 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 


Bs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


BOMBAY — contd, 

F.— DIRECTION— concZd. 


F. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Contract contingencies . 

Rents, rates and taxes . 
- Purchase of bicycles . 

Service postage and tele- 
grams 

Other contingent expendi- 
ture . ... . 

Amelioration of the condi- 
- tion of Agarias . . 


f 370 
i 96,54o 

22,650 

SOO 


^ • • 

. I 20,102 

< 


Non-voted . 

370 

r.v 

Voted ' . 

1,32,462 

:.:r ■ 

Total 

1,32.S32 

IS: nriT * ^ — 

F. 6.— ES TABLISHMENT 
CHARGES PAID TO 
OTHER GOVERN- 
MENTS, DEPART- 

-MENTS, ETC. : 

Add — Jth portion of com- 
bined Salt and Excise 
Department in Sind from 

6 — Excise . 


f t Ki 

F. 7.— GRANTS IN-AID, CON- 
-TRIBUTIONS, ETC„* 

C ontvihutions fov pussuccs 
~ officers transferred to or 
from other Governments, 
Departments, etc. 

Other contributions 



Total 




8.— DEDC7CT— ESTABLISH. 
MENT CHARGES SZm 
VERED FROM OIHES 

governments -V 
PARTJilENTS, EX C- 
Dediict— Contrihrf— 

Deduct — Amo^izr: rsii— 
ed from 

Governinsir. cr-V~7~ 

combined Sah'^'r r-JA 
. _ establisims^ 

salary, erc_, ^ 

Aceoic: 


F. 


■.fU: 


:r 
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DEMANDS FOE GEANTS, 1930-31 : 


Number^. 

1929- i930- 
30. 31. 


G.~WOEKS : 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Bs. 

BOMBAY — concld. 


G. 3.— PETTY CONSTRUCTION 

AND REPAIRS . • f 99 

1 99,148 


100 

90,000 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


100 

76,000 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


100 

1,11,000 


H.— SALT PURCBASE AND FREIGHT; 
Presidency Salt department 
Increasing rate of wages of salt 
workers at Hharagodali . 

Sind Salt department . . 

Totaii • 


6,04,758 


6,00,000 

60,000 

6,60,000 


7,03,125 

(a) 46,875 
43,000- 

6,86,000 7,93,000 


I.— SALT COMPENSATIONS : 

Salt compensations payable to 
Indian States . . . 

To private parties, etc. . . 

Western India States Agency — 

Salt Compensation . 

• Non-vofed . 

Voted . 

Totai. 

Total for Bombat . 


Non-voted 

Voted 


67,530 

4,433 

68,000 

6,000 

68,000 

6,000 

68,000 

6,009 

11,548 

20,000 

13,000 

13,000 

79,078 

4,433 

88,000 

6,000 

81,000 

6,000 

81,000 

6,000 

83,511 

94,000 

87,000 

87,009 

32,89,167 

34,19,000 

34,37,000 

36,22,000 

1,12,249 

31,76,918 

1,24,000 

32,95,000 

1,08,000 

33,29,000 

1,11,000 

36,11,009 


F.— DIRECTION. 


INDIA (BENGAL). 


F. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

MENTS ; 

19 Executive subordinates, 
clerks, etc. (at rates va- 
rsdng from Rs. 27 to 
Rs. 290) 

61 Servants (at rates varying 
from Rs. 13 to Rs. 20) . 

— Temporary establishment . 

— Leave Salary . . , 

80 Total , 

F. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. : 

House rent and other al- 
lowances . . , 


30,099 


18,300 

12,000 

200 

1,800 

32,300 


30,500 


15,409 

11,809 

209 

1,009 

29,009 


(a) Tide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, Ko. 
laragraph 18 . 


5 , 
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Numbers, 

1929- 1930- 
30, 31. 

\ 

Actuals, 

1928.29. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

INDIA (BENGAL)— C0JZC7<?. 



F. — DIRECTION— concld. 





F. 4,— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES : 





Charandar’s and ghat mu- 
liarira’ fees . 

Purchase and repair of 
scales and weights 


26,000 

17,500 


20,000- 

13,500 

Total 

57,151 

43,500 

30,500 

39,500 

F. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Rents, rates and taxes . 
OiSce expenses and miscel- 
laneous Contingencies . 


20,000 

17,800 


17,800 

15,100 

Tot,vi, 

28,941 

37,800 

31,800 

32,900 

F. 6.— ESTABLISHaiENT 

CHARGES PAID TO 

OTHER GOVERNSIENTS, 
DEPARTMENTS, ETC. : 

. Amount paid to Provin- 
cial Government for 
combined Salt and Ex- 
cise establishments . 

2,00,000 

2,00,000 

2,00,000 

2,00,000 

I.— SALT COMPENSATIONS ; 





To French Government . 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Total eoe India (Bengal) 

Z , 37, 222 

3,36,000 

3,20,000 

3,22,000 

Non voted , 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Voted . 

3,17,222 

3,16,000 

3,00,000 

3,02,000 

BURMA. 




F.— DIRECTION ; 





F. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS ; 

1 1 Commissioner of Salt 

Revenue {Special pay 
at Rs. 200 of the Com- 
missioner of Income 
Tax) 

1 1 Collector of Salt Revenue 

(1,000—50—1,260). 

2 2 Superintendents (400 — 

60—900) 

— — Lump reduction 


3,000 

12,080 

14,230 


3,000 

13,100 

13,200 

—1,800 

Non-voted 

Voted . 

1,70S 

17,998 

3,000 

26,310 

3,000 

24,100 

3,000 

24,600 

4 4 Total . 

19,701 

29,310 

27,100 

27,600 



so 


DF,MANDS FOE GKANTS, 1930-31 ; 


XCMBES?- 

1929 1930- 

30* 31. 


Actuals. 

192S-29. 


Ks. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-50- 


Ks. 


Kei-ised 

Estimat'C, 

1929-30. 


Ks. 


‘Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Ks 


BUKMA-Hrowfc?. 


F.— DIKECTIOX— 


ESTABLISH- 


F. 2.— FAA' OF 
AtilA'p : 

•43 43 Executive Sxibordi- 
nates ( Sit rates vary- 
iivg from Ks. 60 to 
Ks.3o0) 

— — FerscusI psy to co> 
tsin Inspectors and 
Sub-InspecixTs . 

Clerks (at rates varyiugr 
from Ks. 40 co Ks.l25) 
Servants (at rates vary- 
lug from Ks. 16 to 
Ks. 2o) 


3 

ro 


3 

70 


126 126 


Tctai. 


F. 3.~AL.LO\VAFeE3. HOFO- 
KAKE\. ETC. : 

Travelliug AUoi:''auce . 

House rear and other 
aUo\^'auces 

F.angoon Compensatory 
ahowance, House 
allourance and con- 
veyance allou-snce for 
Inspector. Kangoon. 
and Conveyance aHou:- 
ancs for Warehouse 
OScer. Houlnieia . 

Cost of passages graut- 
ed under the superior 
Civil 3erviees Kules, 
1924 . 

Total 

i;'. 4..— 3UrFL.IE3 AFP 3EK- 
VICE3 : 

Clothing and ludtorms 

Kev.-.mis (private per- 
son's) 

Conjmission to vill.tge 
Hea.imen 

Furvh.iso. freight, etc- 
for Covemnnent 3ab 
Factors- in the Kvank- 
rynPisrrict . 

Total 


r-iri A. 


• v-s 


- 

39,130 


60,300 

' 

• • 


(g)3.300 


3,750 


5.300 


1-1,730 


1-i.SOO 

33,049 

79,630 

77.900 

34.400 


17,350 


19,000 


2.370 


2,900 


•• 

- 

(5) 2.100 


6,340 


• . 

16.427 

27,360 

31.000 

24.000 


4.000 


4.000 


1. 000 


l.CCO 


2. 100 


l.TCO 


II.OOO 



1.379 

13.100 

I 4 .OO 1 I 

1 7, TOO 

>ina i'ir.ircc Cen:.’nJ 


tX. Fc. e. 



h.t.’c, VcJ'in:'; 

IX, xc. e. 

VaiJk"** J t i » 
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Budget Rcvipcd Budget 
Actuals, Esfimnlo, Estimate, Estimotc, 

1928-29. 1920-30. 1029-30. 1930-31. 

Rg. Rs. Rs. R3. 


BURIMA.— co?tcW. 

F.— DIRECTION— couc/d. 

F. 6 .— CONTINGENCIES : 


Service postage and 
telegram charges . 
Rents, rates and taxes 
Scales and waghts 

Other contingent ex- 
penditure . • 


6,000 

.3,000 

1,000 

9,760 


.3,000 

3,400 

1,000 

10,000 

TOTAt, . 

16,328 

20,350 

14,000 

17,400 


F. 6.— ESTABLISHMENT 

CHARGES PAID TO 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 
DEPARTMENTS, ETC. ; 

Amount paid to Provin. 
cial government for 
Central covernment’s 
share of combined 
Salt and Excise estah- 



620 

25,978 

• • 

• • 

» * 

• * 

• • 

• • 

Total fok Burma . 

1,37,682 

1,76,000 

1,04,000 

1,71,000 

Non-voled 

2,323 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Voted 

1,35,369 

1,72,000 

1,61,000 

1,68,000 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

F.— DIRECTION ; 

F. 6.— ESTABLISHMENT 

CHARGES PAID TO 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 

DEPARTMENTS, ETC. ; 

Amount paid to Provincial 
government for Central 
government’s share of 
combined Salt and Ex- 


cise establishment 

Amount paid to Pro^dncial 
government for issue of 

76,000 

76,000 

76,000 

76,000 

saltpetre license i . 

238 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Totai for Bihar and Ortssa. 

76,238 

77,000 

77,000 

77,000 


ft 
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DEMANDS FOE GRANT?, 1930^: 


Numbers. - Actuals, 

192S-29. 

1029. 1930. 

30- 31. 

Es. 


ASSAM. 

BcKBED WAREROtrSE. 

F.— DIEECnON : 


F. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
JIENTS : 


3 3 Dcroga and servants 

9S4 

S92 

900 

£50 

F. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Miscellaneons . . . 

06 

lOS 

100 

120 

Total fob Assam . 

1,090 

1,000 

1,000 

1,0-00 


Budget Eevised Budget 
Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 
1929-30. 1929-30. 1930-31. 


Es. 


Es. 


Es. 


REVEKTJE. 

See Explanatory Memorandum printed separately, 


Kc. 19.— OPIUM. 




DEI\IAN.D No. 19., 

OPIUM. 


I, ESTBIATE of the Amount required in the jmar ending 31 :Marcli 1031 to defray 
the Salaries and Expenses in connection with Opium. 


Voted : Sixty- three Lakhs and Sixtj-niac Thousand Pvupces. 
Non-voied : Eiglitij-eujld Thousand Jiupccs. 


n. Sub-heads under which this Grant will be accounted for on behalf of the 
Etnance Depahtment. o 




Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 


1928-29, 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A.— PAYlilENTS FOR SPECIAL CUL- 





TIVATIONINMALWA . 

13,61,021 

27,00,000 

10,00,000 

27,00,000 

B.— PAYMENTS TO CULTH^ATORS 





IN THE UNITED PROVIN- 
CES : 





B. 1.— PAYMENTS FOR OPITOI 
B. 2.— PAYi\IENTS FOR LEAV - 

27,84,702 

30,85,000 

26,85,000 

25,40,000 

ES AND TRASH . 

38,033 

33,200 

39,400 

26,000 

B. 3.— COMMISSION TO LAM- 





BARDARS . 

09,850 

78,700 

71,600 

04,000 

ToTAt, FOB PAYMENTS TO CULTIVATOHS IN 





THE U. P. 

"28,92,046 

31,90,900' 

20,90,000 

26,36,000 

C.— GHAZIPUR OPIUM FACTORY : 





C. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS 

C. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

48,698 

42,700 

46,300 

63,600 

MENTS .... 

1,12,825 

1,12,431 

1,07,000 

1,05,000 

C. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 

RARTA, ETC. 

3,808 

948 

7,600 

4,200 

C. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SERVI- 

CES . . . . 

C. 6.— CONTINGEN- 

2,11,060 

2,42,744 

2,35,700 

2,42,600 

CIES . ( Non voted 

• • 

400 

400 

400 

i Voted 

41,263 

40,900 

40,900 

44,000 

C. 6.— CONTRIBUTION T<^ MU- 



NICIPAL BOARD, GHA- 
ZIPUR, FOR UPKEEP 

* 

- 



OF ROADS . 

C. 7— DEDUCT— PROBABLE 

200 

200 

200 

200 

SAVINGS 

• » 


—40,000 

—30,000 

Total fob Ghazipub Opium Factoby • 

4,17,844 

4,40,323 

3,98,100 

4,19,800 


S4- 


DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31: 



Act unis, 

Budget 

Eptimnte, 

Revipcd 

ICsIimnte, 

Budget 

Estimate, 


102S-‘29. 

1020-30. 

1020-30. 

1030-31, 

D.— SUPERINTENDENCE AND 

Rp. 

Rp. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

OTHER ESTARLTSHMENTvS 

IN THE UNITED PROVIN- 
CES : 

D. 1.— PAY OF OFFI- 
CERS , ( Xofuvotr'l . 

lO.SlO 

1S,00C 

■ 22M0 

17.000 

) Voted 

2.:?4,r.4.'i 

2,10,140 

2.10..500 

1,82,400 

D. PAY OF ESTARLISH- 

MENTS . 

1 07.: O.-. 

2,0.3.453 

2.03.200 

1,8.5.800 

D. 3.— ALLOWANCF.S. HONO 
RARIA, ETC. V .Voji-i o.vd 

CM7 

2, €00 

2.000 

2.600 

^ Voted . 

.*,0.554 

62,300 

02.300 

07,000 

D. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES 

12.044 

20,400 

20.400 

1.5,000 

D. r>.— CONTINGENCIES 

40,20S 

.5.3,160 

.52.200 

41,100 

D. 6.— WORKS 

50.040 

30.000 

30,000 

40,400 

D, 7,— DEDITr— PRORARLE 
SAVINGS 

To^ai, ron SrrnnixTr.Knr.sci: .A.N'n 
OTimn KSTKr.i.tsnMr.NT'^ rs rnn U. P. 

• • 

> • 

—30,000 

—20,050 

0.22..‘I.‘I0 

0,12,043 

5.S5.200 

5,31,300 


E.— CHARGES TN OTHER RROVIN- 
CKS : 

E, 1— OPIUM MTSCELLA. 

NEOUS CHARGES IN 
CALCUTTA : 


E. 1 (IL— FAY OF ESTAR. 


LISHMF.NTS 

E. 1 (2).— OTHER CH.-VRGES 

800 
0.0 00 

434 

20.2S0 

400 

20.000 

Tot.m. 

10.805 

20.7U 

21.00.1 

E. 2.— OTHER OPILDl AGEN- 
CIES ,VND EST.ABLISH- 
MENTS • 

E. 2 (1).— P.-VY OF EST.AB- 
LISHMENTS 

E. 2 (2).— OTHER CHARGES 

.5.210 

782 

4,060 

1,300 

4.700 

1,000 

Tot.\l 

6.001 

0.020 

5,700 

E. 3.— COMPENSATIONS 

dS.TSO 

55,000 

55.000 

Total ror, in* otiikk Provin'Ces 

65,08.5 

81,7.34 

81.700 

F.— CHARGES ON ACCOUNT OF 
STATIONERY* AND PRINT- 
ING 

10,421 

9,000 

9,000 

G. — LUMP SUM CHARGES PAID TO 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 

H. — ENGLISH CHARGES (HIGH 

COmUSSIONER) ON STORES 
H. (1).— STORES . 

H. (2.)— ESTABLISH- < Xon-roted 
MENT . . (Voted . 

■Total tor Ekolish Ch-arges (High 
C oMiinssionEti) ON Stores 

I. — LOSS OR GAIN BY ( Non-voted . 

EXCHANGE . | Voted 

6,622 

8,000 

7,000 

18,410 

J 5,370 
95,280 

2,000 

11,000 

40,000 

1 s.ooo 
10,000 
1,04,000 

1,29,060 

63,000 

1,32,000 

56 

190 

•• 

’ 1,000 

Total 

64,05,248 

71,01,000 

49,10,000 

Non-TOfsd , 
VotKd 

S5,466 

6^,09,782 

87,000 

70,14,000 

90,000 

48,20,000 


Vs.ooo 




13,003 

76,000 




ss,ool 

63.69,000 
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Nombbus. 

1629. 1930- 
30. 31. 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929.30. 

Rs. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-3). 

Rs. 

m. Details of the foregiiug 




A.— PAYME15TS FOR SPECIAL CULTI- 
VATION IN MALW A' 

13,51,021 

27,00,000 

10,00,000 

B.— PAYiVIENTS TO CULTIVATORS 
IN THE UNITED PROVINCES : 

B. 1 .— PAYMENTS FOR OPIUM 

27,84,762 

.30,85,000 

2.5,85,000 

B, 2.— PAYMENTS FOR LEAVES 
AND TRASH 

38,033 

33,200 

.30.400 

B. 3.— COMMISSION TO LAM- 
BARDARS . 

00,850 

78,700 

71.600 

0.— GHAZIPUR OPIIBI FACTORY : 

C. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 




1 1 Managing Director (1,600 — 

50—1,750) , 


16,700 


2 3 Factory Superintendent and 

Assistant Superintendent 
(850 — 1,260), and allow- 
ance to Medical ofSoer 
(100) .... 

— — Opium chemist’s pay 

(Rs. 600-50-1,200) 


20.000 

* % 


3 4 Total 

48,698 

42,700 

46,300 

C. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS ; 

' 



54 55 Assistant Chemists, engineer, 
assistant engineer, medi- 
cal officer and clerks (nt 
rates varying from Rs. 20 
to Rs. 700) , 


72, oil 


146 146 Servants (Rs, 10-8 to 20) . 

— — Revision of pay of Bar- 

kanfla^es of the opium 
factory 

— — Temporary establishment. 


- 24,030 

« « 

12,600 


— — Leave salary . 


3,400 


200 201 Total 

1,12,825 

1,12,431 

1,07,000 


Standfng Finance Committee, Volume IX, If o. 
Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, Xo. C, 


Budget 

Estimlite, 

1900.31. 

Rs. 

27,0n,000r 


Ofi.-IG.OOO 


25,000 


fi ‘ 1,000 


17,700 

25,300 
(a) 10,500 

53,500 


04,000 

24,300 

(6)800 

12,600 

3,400 

1,06,000 

1, pages 11-12, 
pages 351-362, 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31:' 


Nusinnris. 

1029- 1030- 
30, 31. 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1029-.30. 

Rs. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1920-30. 

Rs, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

PiS, 

C.— GHAZIPUR OPIUM FACTORY— 
concld. 





C. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC : 





Travelling nllowniicc 

IIouBO rent and otlior nllo-.v- 
nnccs . . ' . 


900 

48 


900 

3,300 

Total 

.3.808 

948 

7,000 

4,200 

C, 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES : 





Pnj’mcnts for timber 

Freight .... 
Manufacturing eliargcs, etc. 

• 

60,000 

85,000 

1,07,744 


60.000 

85,000 

1,07,500 

Total 

2,11,0.->0 

2,42,744 

2,35,700 

2,42,500 

C. 5.— CONTINGENCIES : 





Postage and telegram 

charges 

Miscellaneous expenditure 
Provision for improvement 
of factory compound . 
Workmen's compensation . 


GOO 

40,000 

.300 

400 


800 

43,000 

200 

iOO 

.‘vXr'"' ; 

41,263 

■100 

40,900 

400 

40,900 

400 

44,000 

C. 6.— CONTRIBUTION TO MU- 
NICIPAL BOARD, GHA- 
ZIPUR, FOR UPKEEP OF 
ROADS .... 

200 

200 

200 

200 

C. 7 .— DEDUCT— FHOBABLE 
SAVINGS 

* - 


—40,000 

—30,00(1 


D.— S'UPERINTENDENCE AND 

OTHER ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN THE UNITED PROVINCES : 


D. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 


1 1 Superintendent (R'. 520 — 

28—660). 

- 

6,540 


7,400 

— . — Share of pay of the combined 

appointment of Income-tax 
Commissioner and Opium 
Agent .... 


18,000 


17,000 

Non-vofed . 

19,810 

18,000 

22,000 

7,400 

Voted 

11,512 , 

6,540 

6,500 

1 1 Total . - 

31,522 

24,540 

28,500 , 

24,400 
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Nttmbbes. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Bs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Bs. 


Bevised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Bs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Bs. 


D —SUPERINTENDENCE AND 
OTHER ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
THE UNITED PROVINCES— 
contd. 

D. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS : 


19 

19 Clerks (Rs. 40 to 400) . . 


24,393 


24,400 

11 

11 Servants (Rs. 10-8 to 16) . 


1,600 


1,600 

— 

— Temporary establishment . 


600 


1,000 

— 

— Leave salary . . . 


1,700 


1,700 

30 

30 ^ Totai. 

30,084 

28,193 

28,200 

28,700 


D. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA , ETC. ; 


• 




Travelling allowance 

2,067 

1,676 

2,100 
• 800 

2,100 

800 

2,100 

800 


D. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 





Tour charges . 


200 


200 

Postage and telegram 
charges 


2,600 


2,000 

Other contingent expenditure 


1,500 


1,500 

Liveries 


160 


• • 

Total 

3,895 

4,450 

4,500 

3,700 


District Staff. 

D. L— PAY OF OFFICERS : 


23 20 District opium officers 

and Assistant opium 
officers (Rs 350 — 1,400) 


2,23,131 


2,09,600 


2,10,000 


1,75,000 


DKMANI'S) I'OK OltAKTS, IWO-Ml 


utini- iiKui. 

;i(>. :ii. 

Aoluidu, 

Uh. 

Hiule.et 

l^diiimte, 

tlH. 

Uevl‘!ed 

U> liiiKite, 

U‘i, 

V'«d^;ot 

lipUiiiiite, 

HKIO-Jil. 

VvB. 

i\- -MinM-nnN'i'ioNifKNtn: an'd o'I'mku 
ici-n'Ar.iANMMi^N'rs in 'nii: 

UNl'l'lOh IMlOVlNf'l'.'.'f coMfi/. 





IMh'i'i-.H'O Moai I- 





\*AY OV' KS'V'AIU,U’.U. 
Ml'.'N'l'S 1 

ij;i iKi (:ioii.>i(iii 

I»>troi\i\('llon (A tluio KonU' 

(A \H\y U»v H\o Ohtiiot 
olUoi' i>ui\ HtnA 

5:^•l ;!iM Sovvmvtii (Us, lO.Uo U'-) . 

- 't\-n\jniV(>iy OMtuUli'iliincut . 

• — 1. Olive 'inliuy , . , 


l.Ul'.f-tHi 

• • 

od.Vt'-l' 

d.lHH* 


SSiAOO 

{<() uw 

4^.400 

ly.ooc 

c^avo 

-Hn W! 



l.Vf-.tU'O 

»..f7.U'0 

1). «, Al.UOWANl'l.'S. UUNHU 
UAUIA. U'l\'. I 

'rcuvollioo, (ilUm unoo . 

Uovvduli OM oiuidtoiitUm, 
oto. . , , . 


efXOOO 

d.fu'd 


N-t.COO 

S.OOO 

Ti'-.t ol i>,u-iiu'os o.M'iitoil 
vuulor Uu- Sii|-*-iUio 

Uivil .Aiivii-OH UviU-H, 
Ui’.’l . 1 A'o/iiv/i-' , 

( \ I'toll , 


d('d 


000 

JA‘00 

Voted. 

m'.AVS 

odd 

Jdd 

tU.MH) 

500 

OC-A-OO 

1). 4. SUUUldUX ANl> NlsU. 
vuni\<t ; 




l.OOP 

is.oco 

o.OOd 

li'vei.mlit on iitoren. eto. . 

'I'vdU'ilt (Hid M'eKdiioeut' 
otnii'KOd . , , 

t^peo'td Heed HOlieixo , 


tlAK'd 


'I'l'l'Al. 

m.oli 

LHi.400 

00.400 

KvOOd 

I). £>.— OON'l'lN(UONUlUy : 

(Joutiiigonfc oAi'OxdUuve . 
l.ivi'vlea .... 

VvovIhioh foo iinin'oveioeub 
of weigViiiienb ooiiA»owid 


UWO 

l.U'O 


itO.500 

'I'O'OAX. 

SC..1S7? 

4ti.7d0 

47,700 


(o) V«U Vl(>t>fQUliiKM of tlio of tliQ StftWrtluK VluHUW poi»i»lU(!0. VohititO f X. No. IS. 

VBMKtWf' If- 
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Numbers. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

‘ 1929-30. 

Rs. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

D.— SUPERINTENDENCE AND OTHER 
ESTABLISmiENTS IN THE 
UNITED PROVINCES — concld. 





District Staff — cojic/d. 





D. 6.— WORKS : 

Minor works . . • 

Departmental charges . 

Maintenance and repairs . 


5.000 

1.000 
30,000 


12,000 

2,000 

26,400 

Total 

59,049 

36,000 

36,000 

40,400 

D. 7.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE 
SAVINGS 



—30,000 

—20,000 

E.— CHARGES IN OTHER PROVINCES : 
E. 1.— OPIUM MISCELLANEOUS 
CHARGES IN CALCUTTA : 





E. 1 (1).— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
JIENTS ; 





— — Indentant, clerks and 

servants . . . 

899 

434 

400 

. . 

E. 1 (2).— OTHER CHARGES: 





Supplies and Services 

Office expenses and miscella- 
neous .... 


16,200 

4,080 


16,000' 

3,000 

Total 

9,996 

20,280 

l0,C00 

18,000 


E. 2.— OTHER OPIUM AGENCIES 
AND ESTABLISHMENTS : 

E. 2 (1).— PAY OP ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 


2 2 Clerks (Rs 70—160). 

8 8 Servants, etc. (at rates vary- 

ing from Rs. 11-8-0 to 

Rs. 20) 

— — Leave salary . 

2,640 

1,230 

790 


2,600' 

1,200- 

700 

19 . .10 Total . 6,219 

4,660 

4,700 

4,600 

E. 2 (2).— OTHER CHARGES : 

House rent and other allowances 

290 


300 

Miscellaneous contingent charges 

1,070 


1,100- 

Total . 7t2 

1,360 

1,000 

1,400 


Totai. 


It2 



Artna's, 

i 









Rs, 

Ra. 


Rs. 

E.— CHARGES DC OTHER PRO^'I^■CES 
— cor<dd. 





E. 3.— COHPEXSATIOXS : 

Bengal .... 





Indian Stales — 





In Katra 





In Ahmed ahad 


7, 'I so 



TVcslcrn India Stales — 





Banaskantha . 


61,500 


6l,S0> 

Total 

dS,lSt\ 

65,000 

65,000 


F.— CHARGES ON ACCOUNT OF 
STATIONERY AND PRINTING : 





Cost of stationery supplied 
from Central stores to the 
Opium Department 


3,000 


( • 

1 Printing Work done at the 

Central Press including 
cost of paper andstand* 
ard forms 


6,000 


• • 

Total 

10,421 

9,000 

9,000 

• » 

a.— LUMP SUM CHARGES PAID 

TO PROVINCIAL GOVTS. : 





Police guards supplied to 
the Opium Department 

0,622 

8,000 

7,000 

• • 

Total 

53,65,968 

70,48,000 

47,77,000 

63,65,000 

Non -voted 

70,066 

76,000 

50,000 


Vote I 

52,95,902 

69,72,000 

46,97,000 

G2-&CV-'^' 


KEYEXTJE. 


See Explsnatorj- Meniorandu=i printed separately 
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DEMAND No. 20. 

STA^IPS. 


I. ESTIMATE of tlio Auiount required ill the year oiulirtg ‘U Mnrcii 1931 to defray 
Expenses in connection with Stamps. 


Voted : One 'I Iiousand Rupees.’*’ 
Non-vokd : Seventeen Thousand Jlupccs. 


M“A, Sub-heads under which this Grant will be accounted for on behalf of tho 
Finance Depart.ment. 



Actuals, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimate, 


192S.29. 

1929.30, 

1929.30, 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A.— ADMINISTRATm3 CHARGES OF 

CENTRAL STASrp OFFICE. 





CALCUTTA : 

A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS 

2,240 

• • 



A, 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS 

29,157 

21,000 

13,000 

S. <00 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO. 

RARIA, ETC. 

A. 4 — CONTINGENCIES. 

60 

2,333 

* 0 

2,000 

f • 

l,7firi 

1,000 

A. 6.— HEHUGT— AMOUNT RE. 



COVERED FROM POSTS 

AND TELEGRAPHS 

—17,000 

>• 

— 1 7.000 

—17,000 

Total FOB Adsiinistbative chab. 





GKS OF CkntB.AT. STA^rp 

Offtor, Calootta . 

I0,9C>o 

23,000 

— 2. ’.'/•■•I 

_ ^ "i 


b.—amount paid roR sttpptv 
OF STAMPS FROMCFwS 
STAMP STORES 

C.-SECTOITY PRINTING 

CHARGES — LOSS ON rn^'r 

iJi-NCE. i Voted 


m sates?."'- 





le 




^ s- « V' 


A'ri'.ts.l?, 


^{^DKAS- 

A.— $SA cr;?roi':$ chasges at thz 

'AT 


tC'-" 's "r 

A • ~ « *X' V • 

1 %^ 


’ 3 C'^»'j ' ('> 

^ « •> « V • 


« ^ ^•v/^ 


A. A— OTT'GTn<r£ ATT TO: 

A^Ij.OV ‘5 AT^^i^<^^ « » 


A>-k— GTHTT ALLOT'ATCTG. 
KOTOTATIA. STA ; 

5 '^ 'f^ Vf ' ? v??j C •^“^^’>'“ Ofc''-! 

:rA 

'Ciivra-rr.-'. sTotta- «■ . 

Hovr^c a? avr-a'noc '"hs co-' •■ 
Ic'clcr atia. ssa.'starA 
I ?i?o.Tf ot Cu<ts:a:i? - 


i 

>1 

V 


a:.; 

AA\^ 
o,Vjj 
AAi j 

\ ' I 

^ < i/ 4.-^ 

:t:j 


A. T,w^T2CIAT TATl^TTTG IT 
OOT TTCriOT ^ 

OiITT^is TTDTT TTT 
§TA CTSrO!':? ATD AI^ 
lATB ACI? 

A, A— OTHTT $rTTITSS ATD 
STBVICSS : 

O-.TSjor.-s viatv ^ , . 

Iri£?l oas~ V t xip s 

tNTiTa^'Otp act a ^aa 
tVi$-Ta— attt'tt taT 


-..crjct 

A> CTTriTGSTC'^S i 

^ ^c'■^ a-'r:^. * 

Sates ar:a tasrss 
TTarTa-nachstes , 

ClTat caattapaat as^pss* 
'Tte.ra . » . 

Oast at viraT.tttAti at pas 
ana cthar aanttr.psnt 

’IO£' 'v^$T'C»r ^5 

Tarrsn 


i.v'.'J 


a 'J 


-laitai 
TT* —»?•—. 

lv? 0 -SI. 

Ss. 


' aa 


ui 

,■> - 1- ~f 

AOJO 

i.H'j 




A\’'’':'*x‘‘ra.'r . 

Vetaa 

C»% N 

s.r:o 

TA-S: 

>^i 4 U 

ssoo 

S.'iC'U 

TarAt, 

^ -J'C.'^ 

aV % V • *• 

isas:» 

*4 a’^. 

15.6:0 

A.A— rrSCHA$2 ATT SS^ 
TATSG or 2 OATS . 

■fST 


1.1«J ■ 

I.C'jO 


A'''C>C 





000 

oco 


S..Saj 



T.SS? 

s.5:o 

s,s:ai 

40 .> 


s.aro 

A5j:i 

ATI’S 


soo 

5.600 

iX400 

1,T00- 


O-Stai 


10,5 CO 




TOO 

ia.SlO 

lASSS 

ii. :>:•:' 

i 1,100 
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Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

- 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

■ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

!.— FOREST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
—OTHER CHARGES : 

C. 1 .— PURCHASE OF STORES 
AND TOOLS AND PLANT 

16,629 

16,700 

16,900 

15,100 

C. 2.— COMMUNICATIONS AND' 
BUILDINGS— NEW 
WORKS 

► 6,444 

10,000 

6,000 

8,000 

C. 3.— COMMUNICATIONS AND 
BUILDINGS— REPAIRS 
AND MAINTENANCE . , 

C. 4.— MISCELLANEOUS : 

C. 4. (1),— TEMPORARY 
ESTABLISHMENT ON 
DAILY LABOUR . 

82,491 

88,500 

87,300 

88,300 

' 0. 4 (2).— PURCHASE OF 
TIMBER FOR SEASON- 
ING AND PRESERVING 
(INCLUDING FREIGHT 
AND CARTING CHAR- 
GES) .... 

21,999 

27,000 

22,000 

- 31,200 

C. 4. (3).— PURCHASE OP 
COAL, RAW MATERI- 
ALS, CHEMICALS AND 

APPARATUS 

32,443 

32,100 

31,600 

> 

33,000 

C. 4. (4).— OTHER CHARGES 

62,950 

56,600 

53,300 

65,600 

Total pob IMiscellaneo-cts 

1,89,883 

2,04,200 

1,94,100 

2,08,100 

Total pob Foeest Reseabch Institute 

•. — OTHEE CHARGES '. 

. 2,11,956 

2,30,900 

2,17,000 

2,31,200 

D.— mSCELLANEOUS CHARGES 

916 


• * 


E.— CHARGES IN ENGLAND (HIGH 
COMlNnSSIONER) ON STORES 

21,110 

32,000 

24,000 

S5,C‘j0 

F.—LOSS OR GAIN BY EXCHANGE 





Major Head ‘ S-A.’ 

G.— SHARE OF CAPITAL CHARGE' 
FINANCED FROai ORDDriH':^ 
REVENUES . . . “ ; 



47.00^ - 



2 ‘.sr 


10,07 O" 






No. 16 .— CUSTOMS, 


11 


Nujibeus, 

1929- 1930 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 


Budget Revised 

Estimate, Estimaf-o, 

1929-30. 1929-30. 

Rs. Rs. 


mVDRAS—contd. 


A.— SEA CUSTOMS CH.‘1RGES AT THE 
PORTS— coHfd. 

A. 10.— ESTiVBLISHMENT CHAR- 
GES PAID TO 

OTHER GOW.RNJIENTS, 
DEPARTMENTS, ETC. : 

Charges paid to tlie chemi- 
cal examiner to the Gov- 
ernment of Jlndrns on 
account of examination 


of Customs samples 

Charges payable for 

testing of iron, steel, etc. 


17,000 

100 


Totai, 

21, .380 

17,100 

12,100 

A. 11.— GRiVNTS-IN-AID.CON- 
TRIBUTIONS AND 

DONATIONS : 

Contributions to Cu-stoms 
Benefit Fund and Port 
Staff Club . 

Coniribulio7is for passages 
of officers innisfcrrcd to or 
from other Governments, 
Departments, etc. . 


9,000 

« » 


Non-vofed . 

Voted 

* *3,000 

’ *9,000 

400 

9,000 

Tot,vl 

3,000 

9,000 

9,400 

A. 12.— DFDUCT— CONTRI- 
BUTIONS, ETC. : 

Recoveries on account of 
supervision of factories 
by customs officials 


—1,400 

-1,-100 

A. 13.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE 
SAYINGS 


- • 

—30,000 

OUTPOUTS. 

A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

7 7 Inspectors (at rates varying 

from Rs. 300 to Rs. 640 
and personal pay Rs. 60 
for one Inspector) 

— — Creation of one post of 

Inspector of Customs 
in Selection Grade in 
lieu of one post in 
the ordinary scale 

— — Leave salary . 


37,260 

3*000 


7 7 Totap . 

36,629 

40,260 

38,000 


para^aph^fS Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 6 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


1,500 

100 

1,000 


GOO 


600 


COO 


—1,400 


35,200 


(a)300 

3,600 

39,000 


, pages 373*374 


Co. 21.— FOREST. 


97 


Nombebs. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

^Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


B.— FOREST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
—ESTABLISHMENTS : 


Forest Research Institute. 
B. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 


1 

1 

Vice President and Pro- 







jessor oj Forestry, Forest 







College {2,150)+P. P. (350) 


• 30,000 


27,000 

4 

3 

Instructors and Lecturer 

- 






(475—1,650) . 


51,900 


38,600 

— 

- ■ 

Allowance to Civil tSurgeon 







(100) .... 


1,200 


1,200 

-- 

- 

One Personal Assistant , 


• » 


12,000 

1 

1 

Lecturer in Geology (Rs. 



/ 




1,000 per mensem for 4 




* 



months) 


4,000 


4.000 

1 

1 

Biocliemist (500 — 1,550) . 


12,100 


13,000 

• 

— 

Increase in special pay of 







three Provincial Forest 







Officers 




(a) 800 

1 

1 

Assistant Instructor (250 — 







S50) .... 


6, GOO 


6,900 

1 

1 

Assistant (250 — 550) 


5,100 


5,300 




On Upper grac^e Assistant 







(20 —10—400) 


- • 


(b) 2,500 



N on-voted . 

85,614 

87,100 

61,700 

82,800 



Voted 

19,898 

24,100 

24,100 

28,500 


9 

8 

Total . 

1,05,612 

1,11,200 

85,800 

1,11,300 


3. 2.- 

-PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
IMENTS : 

- 




- 

1 

Subordinate forest and 
- depot establishment (at 
rates varying from Rs. 

130 to Rs. 250) . 



- 

1,600 

26 

26 

Assistants, clerks, etc., (at 
rates varying from Rs. 30 
to Rs. 400) 


31,900 


30,200 

31 

31 

Peons, khalasis, etc., (at 
rates varying from Rs. 13 
to Rs. 26) . 


6,600 


6,600 



Temporary establishment 


4,400 


3,400 

67 

67 

Total 

34,021 

41,800 

36,600 

40,700 


(n) rWc Proceedings of Uie Meeting of the Standing Pinance Committee, Voiurae IX, No. 11 , races 600-601 
parngrapn 29 . » ^ c o ww wx, 

I 

para^^phs* Tiocecdings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 2 , page 6 S, 


H 



DEMANDS FOE GRANTS, 1950-31 : 


3 


Numbers. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. ' 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30} 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

, MADRAS — contd 

. 



OUTPORTS — concld. 





SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT THE 
P ORTS — concld. 





A. 2.— PAY OF* ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 





166 166 - Assistant Inspectors, sub- 
inspectors and clerks (at 
rates . varying from 

Rs. 24 to Rs. 245) 

— — Introduction of a time- 

scale of pay for Sub- 
Inspectors in the Madras 
Customs Department . 
198 198 Servants (at rates varying 

from Rs, 12 to Rs. 26) . 

— — Temporary establishment 

— — Leave salary . 


1,09,265 

37,000 

17,130 

5,000 


1,10,500 

(a)2,400 

37,300 

15,500 

5,300 

354 354 Total 

. 1,58,860 

1,68,395 

1 ,64,100 

1,71,000 

A. 3.— OVERTIME AND HOLI- 
DAY ALLOWANCES . 

40,339 

38,500 

36,500 

38,500 

A. 4.— OTHER ALLOWANCES, 
HONORARIA, ETC. : 
Travelling allowance 

Uniform allowances . 
House-rent and other allow- 
ances .... 
Rewards . . . 


11,000 

1,900 

4,176 

2,200 


9,400 

2,000 

4,200 

2,000 

Total 

18,679 

19,275 

18,100 

17,600 

A. 8.— OTHER SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES : 

Rewards to informers 

49,639 

300 

200 

300 

A. 9.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Petty construction and re- 
pairs .... 
Rates and taxes 

Other contingent expendi- 
ture .... 


6,500 

6,000 

12,600 


6,000 

6,000 

12,300 

Total 

24,287 

25,000 

23,600 

24,300 

A. 12.— DEDUCT— CONTRIBU- 
TIONS, ETC. : 





Recoveries on ac- 

count of supervision of 
factories by customs 
officials 


—4,200 

—1,200 

— 1,500 


(a) rwc proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing rinance Committee, Volume IX, Xo. I, pas” S-0, 
:parngTOph 10. 


No. 21.— FOBEST. 


99 



Numbers. 

1929. 1930- 

20. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Ra. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Ra. 


Budget, 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


B,— FOREST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
—ESTABLISHMENTS— con<£f. 

Forest Economist. — contd, 

B. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 


2 2 Subordinate iorest and 




depot establishments (at 
rates varying from Rs. 60 
to Rs.200) 


3,900 


4,100 

19 

19 

Assistants, clerks, etc., (at 
rates varyingfrom Rs. 40 
to Rs. 225) . . . • 


18,800 


9,500 

8 

10 

Peons, khalasis, etc., (at 
rates varying from Rs. 13 
to Rs. 16) . . . 


1,40C 


1,600 

— 

— 

Temporary establishment 


73,600 


76,800 

29 

31 

Totai, 

86,811 

97,700 

95,000 

1,01,000 


B. 

3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC.: 







Travelling and other allow- 
ances . . . 


f 9,000 

1 12,800 


7,000 

10,100 



Cost of passage to Europe 
and travelling allowance 
of two ludian Assistants 
deputed for training . 


1,500 


• • 



N on-voted. . 

2,973 

9,000 

3,000 

7,000 



Voted . . 

0,973 

14,300 

11,800. 

10,100 



Totai. . 

12,946 

23,300 

14,800 

17,100 


B. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER. 


VICES, AND CONTIN. 


GENCIES ; 


■ 

Carriage 'of tents and 



records 

1,000 

300 

Postage and Telegram 

charges . , ' . 

800 

1,000 

Office expenses and miscel- 
laneous 

10,700 

7,400 


Totat. 


11,651 


12,500 


12,600 


8,700 



No. IG.— CUSTOJIS; 


13 - 


Nujusers. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actimlg, 

1923-20. 

Bs. 


Budget 

Estirnntc, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


l^IADRAS — conid. 


B.— COMPENSATIONS : 





To Travancorc arid CocJiin 





Stoics .... 

1.1,(1,001 

17,00,000 I (.(1,000 

C.— LAND CUSTOMS CHARGES : 




C. 1.- 

-PAY OF OFFICERS : 



2 

2 

Inspectors (Rs. 300 — 540) . 


0,300 


— 

Special pay to Inspectors in 


1,080 



lieu of overtime. 


— 

— 

Leave salary . 


320 

2 

O 

Total 

9,915 

10,700 10,000 


C. 2.- 

-PAY OF ESTABLISH- 





JIENTS : 



49 

49 

Assistants and Sub-In- 





spectors (at rate.s varying 
from Rs. GO to Rs. 





245) 


48,050 


— 

Seven Sub-Inspectors (Rs. 





60-5/2-100) 


• • 


_ 

Introduction of a time 





scale of pay for Sub- 
Inspectors in the Madras 
Customs Department . 


• » 

— 

— 

Special pay for Assistant 





Inspectors in lieu of 
overtime 7(Rs 30). 


2,520 

64 

64 

Clerks and searchers (at 




rates varying from 

Rs. 24 to Rs.-80) . 


29,750 

— 

— 

Three Clerks (Rs. 35 — 60). 


— 

— 

Conversion of the Post of 





Tally Clerk, "'artandi- 
chavadi, into that of a 
clerk 



417 

421 

Servants (at rates varying 

• 




from Rs. 12 to Rs. 26) . 


08,400 

— 

— 

Forty two Peors (Rs. 12 




-18) . 



— 

— 

Special pay to petty 





officers in the Innd 
Frontiers 8 (Rs. 5) 


480 

— 

— 

Special pay to petrol 





peons 270 (Rs. 3) . 


9,720 

' ' 


Temporary establishment - 
six Sub-Inspectors, two 





female searchers, one 





clerk and forty two peons 

V 

10,130 




Leave salary 


4,180 

530 

634 

Total 

1,67,050 

1,74,130 1,58,200 

(a) Shown under the sub-head ‘ C.-3. — Other charges.’ 


(6) Fide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance 
376, paragraph 47. • 

Committee, Volume IX, No. 6, 

(c) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the 
8-9, paragraph 16. 

Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


1 ',, 00 , 000 ' 


10 , 000 - 

(«) .. 

1 ,800 

1 1,800 


•19, 100- 
(6) 4,G00- 

(c) ’.',906- 

{«).. 

.32,500 

( 6 ) 1 , 200 - 

( 0 ) 100 - 
C9,G00 
(6) 5,500- 

(«)-• 

(a).. 

10,400 

4,500 

1^80,400 

pages 374 — 
No. 1, pages 
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No. 21.— FOREST. 


NUMBEBS. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 

t 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30 

Rs. 

Revised 
Estimate, • 
1929-30. . 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

B —FOREST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
establishments — concld. 





Fokest Botanist — concld. 





4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES, AND CONTIN- 
GENCIES : 





Carriage of tents ' and records 
Rents, rates and taxes 

Postage and telegram charges 
Office expenses and miscella- 
neous .... 


1,000 

100 

600 

2,400 


1,800 

300 

600 

2,400 

Total 

3,905 

4,100 

4,700 

6,100 

{. b.-GRANTS-IN-AID. CON- 
TRIBUTIONS, ETC. .• 

• - 




Contributions for passages 
of officers transferred 
to or from other Govern' 
ments. Departments, etc. 

2,520 

600 

600 

600 

Fobbst Entomologist. 




■ 

B. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 





2 2 Forest Entomologist and 

Systematic Entomologist 
{475—1,650) 


28,400 


29,200 

2 2 Assistants (260 — 550) 


10,300 


10,800 

Non-voted 
Voted . 

26,778 

9,694 

28,400 

10,300 

28,400 

.11,300 

29,200 

10,800 

4 4 Total 

36,472 

38,700 

39,700 

40,000 

B. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 





3 3 Subordinate forest and de- 

pot establishments (at 
rates varying from Rs. 60 
to Rs. 200) . 

18 18 Assistants, clerks, etc. (at 

rates varying from Rs. 18 
to Rs. 160) . 

6 3 Peons, khalasis, etc. (at 

rates varying from Rs. 13 
to Rs. 14) . 

— — Temporary establishment 


6,200 

13,300 

800 

1,800 


6,600 

13,700 

500 

2,600 

26 24 Total 

20,694 

22,100 

22,000 

23,200 



DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31 


'M 


NUMBEIlfl. 
1929- 1930. 
30. 31. 


Budget Revised 
Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, 
1928-20. 1929-30, 1929-30. 

Ba- Rs. Rs, 

I\IADRAS — concld. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


'C.— LAND CUSTOMS CHARGES— concW. 

C. 3.— OTHER CHARGES : 

Allowances in lieu of over- 
time .... 

Special allowa’- CO in lieu of 
overtime 40 (Rs. 3) for 
11 months ... 

Travelling allowance . 30,000 

Fixed travelling allowance 
to flve Sub-Inspectors at 
Rs. 25 p. m. each for 11 
months ... 

Uniform allowances . 2,000 

Uniform allowance to 
Seven Sub-Inspectors at 
Rs. 30 each per annum . 

House rent and other allow- 


13,800 

(a) 1,300 
30,000 


(a) 1,40 0 
2,-000 


(a)200 


€. 


anccs .... 
Rewards 

Rewards to informers 

Petty construction and 
repairs 

Other eontingent expen- 
diture . . . 


1,376 

24.000 

10.000 

20,000 

10,926 


1,400 

30.000 

14.000 

18.000 

18,000 

Toxax. . 

DEDUOT—RECOVERIES • 
FROM THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT TO- 

WARDS THE COST OF 
ESTABLISHMENT AT 
KARIKAL . 

97,130 

1,04,300 

1', 68,300 

1,30,700 


—400 

—400 

—400 

N on-voted 

Voted . 

15,93,675 

10,27,821 

17.59.000 

10.30.000 

14,95,000 

10,00,000 

15.59.000 

10.42.000 

Total foe Madeas . 

20,21,390 

27,80,000 

26,01,000 

20,01,000 


BOMBAY. 

PitEsroENOY Division. 


.-A.— SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT THE 
PORTS : 


A. 1. 

—PAY OF OFFICERS : 





3 1 

Collector ( Us. 2,250 — 100 — 


( 24,839 


33,000 


2,750) 


i 2,780 


• • 

4 2 

Assistant Collectors {Rs. 






350—1,750) 


23,339 


10,684 

4 5 

Assistant Collectors (Rs. 






350—1,760) . 


53,400 


68,470 

6 11 

Other gazetted olBcers 9 






(Rs. 000—800), 1 (Ps. 






076), 1 (Rs, 000—1,000) 


42,626 


91,051 

- - — 

Leave salary . 


f .. 


2,182 




i 10,000 


. • 

- — 

Chemical Examiner 




3,000 

» 

Lump reduction 


C.. 

1-. 


— 20,000 
—7,100 

• 

N on-voted . 

50,434 

48,178 

59,000 

25,266 


Voted 

93,040 

1,08,711 

1,39,000 

1,40,027 

14 19 Total 

1,44,074 

1,60,889 

1,98,000 

1,71,293 


(a) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Pinance Committee, Volume IX, Ko. 0, pages 374-370 
I)aTagraph 47. 



.No. 16.-ODSTOMS. 


15 


Numbeks. 
1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Budget 

Actunls, Estimate, 
1028-29. 1020-30. 

Rs. . Rs. 

BOMBAY— conld. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1020-30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1030-31. 

Rs. 


PiiESiDEKOY Division— cojj/d. 


SEA CUSTOlilS CIDiRGES AT THE 
PORTS— cojjtrf. 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLTSH- 
iMENTS : 

320 331 Clerks, proliationcrs, cte. 

(at rates varjnng from 
Rs. Goto Rs. GOO) 

— Augmentation of the min- 
isterial establishment 
of the Bombay Custom 
House 

114 112 ■\Miarfingcra and a.ssistant 

wharfingers (at rates 
varying from R.s. 50 to 
R3.‘250) . . . 

S7 88 Inspectors and preventive 
officers (at rates varying 
from Rs. 200 to Rs. G75). 

— — Entertainment of sfafT in 

connection wiili the 
maintenance by the Gene- 
ral motors Export Co. 
Ltd. of a private bonded 
warehouse for the pur- 
pose of the assemblj' of 
motor ears and lorries 

— — Entertainment of addi- 

tional staff for the bond- 
ed Ware House of the 
General Motors Export 
Company, Limited. Bom- 
bay - . . . 

63 73 Appraisers (at rates varying 

from Rs. 150 to Rs, 726) . 

461 467 Servant-3 and guards (at 
rates varying from Rs. 
6-12-6 to Rs. 30) . 

— — Revision of the pay of 

menial establishment of 
the Bombay Custom 
House 

'42 41 Boat establishment (at 
rates varying from Rs. 16 
to Rs. 160) . 

— — Temporary establishment . 

— — Leave salary . 

11 11 StaS for the customs labo- 

ratory 

— — Augmentation of the min- 

isterial establishment of 
the Bombay Customs 
Laboratory 

1,098 1,113 Total 


12,67,789 


1,31,778 

-J, 37, 600 

(a) 12,206 

1,30,776 

1,3-1 ,954 

3,39,780 

3,42,-M7 


17,450 

• • 

• * 

(6)23,964 

2,62,800 

2,56,500 

1,13,609 

1,1.3,143 

• t 

(c)3,278 

16,366 

16,124 

.6,000 

5,000 

* • 

43,700 

11,394 

10,133 

• • 

(d)660 

13,24,843 

12,86,000 13,99,664 


.-para^aph^ Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 1, pages 18—21, 

I)aragra.^ 9* Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee Volume IX, No, 1, pages 2—3, 

Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 0, pages 363— 
•^^3, para^ap^ie^^^^^”^^ Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume, IX, No. 6, pages 362— 




ir> 


DE-MA-NPS 

FOR GRAN 

J.S, IroNcl : 



Bndm: 

Revised 

Bad-^t 


-Actuals. 

Estimate. 

Estim.tte. 

Estimsie, 


IPdS-tl!?. 


lP£9-30. 

1030 ol.' 


Es. 

Ks. 

Rs- 

Rs 

BO^CBAr— 



Pkssiphs-cv Division* — ccr,.*j\ 





-A EA CUST03IS CHAKGES AT THE 





PORTS — 





A. o.— O'^URTBIE A^T) HOU- 





DAY ALLOWANCES . 

S'* O T ^ 

S.t'O.OOO 


£-S0.‘>» 

A. 4.— OTHER ALLOWANCES, 





HONORARIA. ETC. : 





Ccsi c* rOv^f'i r*-? c'y.V-i 





t:r.zer t~: Stiv-crh" 







fr') 



Uaiiomi aHovT.\r.cv . 


I0.&4D 


lo.ean 

Tra\-elliiic sUovanco 


C o.d-5d 


O. £■<■•'> 



1 I4.P10 



Hcu^e roat and other slIo~. 


^ c-odd 


Add/ 

ances .... 


' SAoII 


4i\4dl 

Campensatorv aHorr-.'.nrv . 


c d.4;:' 


4.0 ed 



1 C-eOT 


T-ofA 

Retrards 


dd.WO 


££.*>j0 

A'ci-r’-'.'rd . 


£T'..'rd 

r.t r‘•'■ . 


Voted 

ST.tdl 

Po.t'oS 

So.noo 

04.0£I 

Tot.vi. 

PS.iTo 


p j,t;0O 

I.OO.ISA 

A. e.— STORES -AND EQUIP- 





3IENTS OFBO-ATS 


4.500 

4.000 

a oa-'t 

A . 7.- -SPECI-AL P.AYMENTS IN 





CONNECTION WITH 





THE DETECTION OF 





OFFENCES UNDER 





THE SEA CUSTOJrS 





AND -ALLIED ACTS 

•• 

1.00*3 

£00 

1,0 

A. S,— OTHER SUPPLIES .AND 





SERITCES : 





Cost of supply of pas etc.. 





to the I > boratorv . 




£,4C'"jf 

Ruanin;; expenses of else- 





trie tabulatiuc s.ni son- 





ini: machines 


4.000 


S.o-i'O' 

Supplv of medicine . 


700 


TOO 

Fixed cenrmet prant for 





repairs to customs laun- 





ches .... 


7.QOO 



Pettv constraction snd re- 





psirs ... - 


1.000 


I. coo- 

Scales and Treisrhts . 


dcO 


£0’0 

Pnxclisse oi scsies snd 





w'eights etc., for the 





Bomtsy Gnstom House 





snd snpervisicn snd 





msintersnee chsrges in 





connecSon thereiiith 


« * 


(aVT.cS'O 

Customs dutv on stores 


4cl 


5i0 

Clothinn to crems 


oTS 


I.OoA 

Retesrds to informers, etc- 




f,000 

Bombav Altnt clismes fer 





chemical test 


£00 


£00 

Tqtah 

dT.AdT 

IS.oTO 

sr.o-io 

£S.t'£4 

(c') riA rtcceetiinss c? t't-e ilietinr o: tte Sts 


Ccmnnttce. Tc 

:mne IV. Vc. 6 





No. 36.— CUSTOMS. 
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Nombehs. 
1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Act unis, 
1928-29. 
Rs. 


IBudgcfc 
Esf iinafc, 

1929-30. 

. Rs. 


Revised 
EkI iiniito, 
1929-:U), 
Rn. 


Rtidgcl 
]\sf imidc, 

lo.'io.ai. 

Rn. 


BOMBAY— COW ^(7. 

Peesidenoy Division* — condd. 

A.— SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT THE 
PORTS — contd. 

A. 9.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Rents, rates and taxes 
Service postage and tele- 
gram charge-s 
Telephone charges . 

Contract contingencies 
Other contingent expendi- 
ture . . . • 

Books and publications . 

Charges payable to the 
Bombay Port Trust on 
account of warehouse 
. rent for goods of lia'/.nr- 

dous nature confis- 
cated under the Sen Cus- 
toms Act 

Cost of furniture required 
in the appraising and 


21,010 

•i.noo 

11,000 

23,830 

9, Ml).) 
10.000 


2-1, .300 

• 1,000 

0,000 


.30,300 

l.-./'CO 


1,000 

i,r.fi 0 


i . Tot A I, 

(i(!,tM2 

77 . 4:0 

02,2111) 

88,160 

A. 11.— GRANTS-IN-AID, CON- 
TRIBUTIONS AND DO- 
NATIONS : 

Contribution to Customs 
Preventive Service Club 
and Charities 

2-1,7(10 

20,000 

42,6< 0 

(m) 24,7(<V 

A. 12.— DEDUCT— CONTRIBU- 
TIONS, ETC. : 

Contributions on account of 
Customs establisbment at 
private ■wharves . . 

Contribution from the Port 
Health Officer and other 
officers for the liftmen’s 
■wages, etc. . 

• 

—48,417 

—360 


—0.3,500 

—1,860 

ToTAt, 

—14,070 

—48,707 

—03,000 

— 06,.350 

A 13.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE 
SAVINGS 

• - 

— 45,00(> 

• . 

—39,300 

Total tor Presidencv Division 

18,34,640 

18,83,650 

19,44,000 

19,93,916 

- Sind Division. 

' A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

1 1 Collector { Ra . 2,250 — 100 — 

2,750) 

3 3 Assistant Collectors (Rs, 

360—1,760) . 

— — Leave salary . 

4 4 Other gazetted officers . 

: — — Leave salary . 


33,000 

f ldM2 
i 22,651 
f 5,502 

i 16,000 

26,004 

.5,047 


0 

27,500 

.33,442 

1,000 

24,771 

7,878 

N on-voted . 

— Voted 

53,535 

43,069 

53, lU 
08,302 

50,000 

50,000 

27,500 

07,091 

• 8 8 Total 

96,604 

1,21,446 

1,06,000 

95,19 


- (o) Giants under this sub-tead arc reeled for all the ports together, vide explanatory note on pages 27—28. 

O 
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DEIMANDS FOK GRANTS, 1930-31 


NtJMBERS. Budget Revised Budget 

Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 
1929- 1930. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

30. 31. 

Rs Rs. Rs. Re. 

BOMBAY — contd. 

Sind Division — confd. 

A.— SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT THE 
PORTS — contd. 


A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS ! 

73 75 Inspectors, preventive offi- . 

cers and appraisers (at 
rates varying from Rs. 




46 to Rs. 600) 

2,36,940 

2,38,846 

155 

150 

Clerics (at rates var 3 ring from 





Rs. 30 to Rs. 600). 

1,99,118 

1,95,740 

164 

170 

Servants (at rates varying 




- 

from Rs. 10 to Rs. 18) . 

32,088 

34,308 

26 

26 

Wharfingers and Assistant 





Wharfingers (at rates 
var 3 dng from Rs. 46 to 

Rs. 190) 

30,306 

30,947 


— Additional Customs staff 
required by Messrs. 

Dunlop Rubber Company 
(India), Limited, for their 
private bonded ware- 

house at Karachi . . • • (o) 2,620 



28 Boat establishment (at 

X - . r-. 1 ri 


rates varying from Rs. 13 
to Rs. 45) . . . 

— Leave salary . . . 

3 Staff for the analytical 

laboratory . 

— Temporary establishment. 

• 

10,697 

16,000 

2,640 

2,000 


10,887 

34,966 

2,743 

2,000 

452 Totai, 

6,00,582 

6,29,788 

5,18,000 

6,62,956 

A. 3.— OVERTIME AND HOLI- 
DAY ALLOWANCES . 

81,407 

87,000 

82,000 

84,000 

A. 4.— OTHER ALLOWANCES, 
HONORARIA, ETC. ; 
Uniform allowance . . 

Travelling allowance 

House rent and other allow- 

8>QCC3 • • • • 

Rewards and fees 


3,910 
f 800 

( 2,000 
f 500 

t 6,450 
10,000 


3,910 

2,121 

4,980 

V,308 

8,000 

Non-voted . 
Voted 

1,825 

21,341 

1,300 

22,360 

2,000 

24,000 

2,m 

24,198 

Totai. • 

23,166 

23,660 

26,000 

26,319 


(a) Vide Proceeainijs of tha Meeting of the Stanling Finance Committee, Volume IX, Ifo, 1, page 1 
pata graph 22. 


No. 22.— IRRIGATION, NAVIGATION, ETO, 


IIS' 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929'30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31 

Rs. 


Rajputana. 

A.— INTEREST ON WORKS FOR 
- WHICH CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
ARE KEPT— MAJOR HEAD 
‘‘14” 1,15,000 . 


1,15,000 


C.— COST OF WORKS CHARGED TO 
REVENUE : 


C. 2.— WORKING EXPENSES 

OF UNPRODUCTIVE IR- 
RIGATION WORKS FOR . 

WHICH CAPITAL ACCO- 
UNTS ARE KEPT- 
MAJOR HEAD » Xni— 

DHDUCT— WORKING 
EXPENSES 

' C. 2 (2).— OTHER WORKS- 

WORKS IN BALUCHIS- 
TAN AND AJMER -MER. 

WARA: 

C. 2 (2) (1).— EXTENSIONS 
AND IMPROVEMENTS : 

Tanks in Ajmere . . 12,000 13,000' 

Tanks in Beawar and Tod- 

garh Sub-Colleotorate 21,600 19,500 


Total . 33,600 


32,500’ 


C. 2 (2) (2),— MAINTENANCE 
AND REPAIRS ; 

Tanks in Ajmere . . 17,000 18,000’ 

Tanka in Beawar and 

Todgarh Sub-CoUectorate 27,000 25,000' 


Total . . . 44,000 43,00J 


C. 3.— MISCELLANEOUS EX- 

PENDITURE— IRRIGA- 
TION WORKS— MAJOR , ^ 

HEAD “ 16A ” ; 

C. 3 (1).— WORKS . . 2,200 


C. 3 (3).— klAINTENANCE 




AND REPAIRS 

• • 


• • 

C. 3 (4).— OTHER CHARGES •• 

• • 


2,200 

Total 

2,200 


2,200 


I 


Ko. 16.— CUSTOMS. 


]9 



Aciuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 
Estimate, 
1929 30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

BOlsmAY—contd 

StND Division — coiicld. 

■SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT 

THE PORTS — concld. 

A. 6.— PURCHASE AND 

REPAIRS OF BOATS 2,‘20:} 

• 

6,000 

.3,000 

•1,000 

A. 6.— STORES AND EQUIP- 
MENTS OF B0.4TS . 

.3,1 9 •! 

6,000 

•1,000 

6,000 

A. 7.— SPECIAL PAYMENTS 
IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE DETECTION OF 
OFFENCES UNDER 

THE SEA CUSTOJIS 

AND ALLIED ACTS 

.'5.30 

1,000 

600 

600 

A. S.—OTHER SUPPLIES 

AND SERVICES : 

Recurring and non-rccur- 
ring expenditure in con- 
nection with the labora- 
tory .... 

Rewards to informera and 
other private persona . 

Retty coaatruction and 
repairs . . . 

Duty on Government stores 


•1,000 

600 

600 

• • 


•1,000 

.600 

200 

600 

Totai, 

1,889 

6,000 

1-1, 600 

6,200 

A. 9.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Rents, rates and taxes . 
Postage and telegrams . 
Telephone charges . . 

Contract contingencies 

Other contingent expendi- 
ture 

Books and publications . 


11,000 

3.000 
2,760 

9.000 

14,800 

3.000 


13.000 
3,000 
.3,100 

* • 

19.000 
3,000 

Totai, 

41,250 

43,660 

40,000 

41,100 

A. 11.— grants-in-aid,con. 
tributions and 

DONATI9NS ; 

Contribution to Customs 
Preventive Club and 
charitable institutions . 

5,620 

• • 

6,000 

(a).. 

-A. 12.— DEDUCT— CONTRI- 
BUTI0NS,ETC, : 
Contribution from private 
bodies on account of 
Customs establishment 
at private wharves . 

—361 

* • * 

—4,000 

—5,181 

A. 13.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE 
SAVINGS 

• • 

—18,000 


—30,000 

Totai, tob Sind Division . 

7,66,294 

8,03,444 

7,96,000 

7,79,08 


<a) Grants nnder this sub-head are pooled for all the ports together, vide explanatory note on pages 27 - 28 . 
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No. 22.— IRRIGATION, NAVIGATION, 

, ETC. 

115 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

NORTH-WEST ERONTIER PROVINCE. 


INTEREST ON WORKS FOR 
WHICH GAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
ARE KEPT— MAJOR HEAD 
“14” 

9,98,000 

10,08,000 

H.— SHARE OE CAPITAL CHARGES 

ON IRRIGATION WORKS 

(COST OF WORKS AS WELL 

AS GENERAL CHARGES) 

FINANCED FROM ORDINARY- 
REVENUES {VIDE 0. IN 

DEMAND No. 89)— MAJOR HEAD 
“16”. . . {Non-voted . 

\ Voted , 99,000 

3,000 

40,000 

Totai, . 

99,000 

43,000 

-C —COST OF WORKS CHARGED TO 
REVENUE : 

■ C. 1.— WORKING EXPENSES 
OF PRODUCTIVE IRRI- 
GATION WORKS FOR 
WHICH CAPITAL AC- 
COUNTS ARE KEPT- 
MAJOR HEAD “ XIII— 
DEDUCT— WORKING 
EXPENSES "—MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS : 



LOWER SWAT AND 

KABUL RIVER CANALS : 



•0. 1 (1).— EXTENSIONS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS : 

Lower Swat Canal . . 

Kabul River Canal . 

24.000 

17.000 

30.000 

21.000 

Total 

41,000 

51,000 

•C. 1 (2).— MAINTENANCE 
AND REPAIRS : 

Lower Swat Canal . 

Kabul River Canal . 

73.000 

35.000 

1,16,000 

35,000 

Total 

1,08,000 

1,51,000 

Total fob C. 1. 

1,49,000 

2,02,000 


O. 2.— WOBKING EXPENSES 
OE TJNPBODECTIVE 
IRRIGATION WORKS 
FOR WHICH CAPITAL 
ACCOUNTS ARE KEPT— 

JIAJOR HEAD “Xin— 

DEDUCT— WORKING 
EXPENSES 

O. 2. 1.— UPPER SWAT CANAL : 

C. 2. 1 (1).— EXTENSIONS 

AND IMPROVELIENTS . 11,000 

O. 2. 1 (2).— MAINTENANCE 

AND REPAIRS . . 1,61,000 


28,000 

1,61,000 


Totai. 


1,62,000 


1,89,000 


20 


demands foe grants, 1930 - 31 :: 


Etoieees. 

192P. 1£30. 

30. 3]. 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs, 

BOMBAY — concld. 



D.— COilPEKSATIONS ; 





To Sar Desai of Savantvadi 
To Chief of Akulkor , 

Other Compensations 

not exceeding Rs. 6,000 
per annum , . . 


11,400 

9,600 

19,000 


11,400 

9,600 

19,000 

Non-voted . , 

Voted • . 

21,349 

19,189 

21,000 ■ 
19,000 

21,000 

19,000 

21,000- 

19,000 

Totax , 

40,535 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000’ 

Non-voted . 

Voted 

1,37,807 

24,93,565 

1,44,000 

26,83,000 

1,45,000 

26,34,000 

88,000' 

27,25,000’ 

Totax foe Bombay 

26,31,372 

27,27,000 

27,79, CCO 

28,13,000 

B— f'OMPENSATIONS; 

PUNJAB. 




Customs compensations , 

28,758 

23,000 

23,000 ■ 

23,000- 


BURMA. 




Rangoon. 





A.— SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT 
THE PORTS : 





A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS; 





1 1 Collector [Rs. 2,250—2,750) 

2 2 Assistant Collectors [Rs. 

350—1,500) 

1 1 Assistant Collector (Rs. 

360—1,600) 

1 1 Head Appraiser (Rs. 700). 

1 1 Chief Inspector (Rs. 650) . 

1 1 Auditor (Rs. 400 — 700) . 

1 1 Assistant Chemical Exa- 

miner (Rs. 300 — 600) . 
— ' — Leave salary ... 


32,490 

26,460 

12,350 

8,400 

6,600 

6,960 

3,840 

4,600 


33,000 

27,600 

12,900 

8,400 

6,600 

7.200 

4,100 

1.200 

Non-voted . 

Voted 

51,595 
39,668 ■ 

58,950 

42,650 

37,000 

68,500 

60,600 

40,400 

8 8 Totax 

91,263 

1,01,000 

95,500 

1,01,000- 
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NtraraEns. 

1920- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Budget Budget 

Estimate, Estimate, 

1929-30. ll)30-31. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


NORTH-WEST ERONTTER PROVINCI-:— C£>«W. 

D.— ESTABLISmiENT CHARGED TO 
REITilNUE— couW. 

D. 1.— DIRECTION— cojicW. 

D. 1.(2)— OTHER CHARGES— concld. 


i 

5 Temporary oslnblishmont 

2,970 

,3.400 


Travelling and other f 

2,500 

5,300 


nllo^vances . . . 

Continccnci^s . . .* 

•1,100 

10,300 

0,000 

13,200 

12 

Expenditure on account o( 
the Survey of Irrigation 
possibilities in IVaziris- 
tnn ond Baluchistan — 

— Clerics (4), Draftsman (1), 
Tracers (3), Stenographer 
(1), and menials (3) 

9,090 



Travelling and other 

U,700 

• « 


allowances 

1 1,000 

• • 


Contingencies 

3,000 

• • 


— ( Non-Voted . 

7,200 

5,300 

43 

41 Total \ Voted 

02,300 

00,900 

" " 

C Non -voted 

06,000 

5S,600 

Total fob Dibecxion-5 

l^Voted 

06,000 

00,900 


Total . 

1,32,000 

1,19,500 

D 

3 

. 2.— EXECUTB^E ; 

D. 2 (1).— PAY OE OFFICERS 

3 Executive Engineers 

dj,950 

45,700 

2 

1 Executive Engineer 

18,300 

10,800 

22,300 

3 

3 Assistant Executive Engineers 

22,050 

1 

2 Assistant Engineers , 

4,700 

8,200 

3 

6 Temporary Engineers 

16,180 

31,400 

4 

— Temporary Assistant Engi- 
neers .... 

19,200 



Civil Canals Division 

2 Executive Engineers 

• • 

16,500 


•3 Sub Divisional Officers 

• • * 

14,200 

16 

f Non voted 

64,000 

68,000 

20 Total 4 


(, Voted 

■ 68,380 

80,100 


No, 16.— CUSTOMS 




Numbers. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Budget ReviBcd Budget 
AcUml.'j, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 

1928.29. 1929-30. 1929-30. 1930-31.- 


BURMA — conld. 

Kangoon — contd. 

A.— SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT THE 
TORTS— confd 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
JEENTS : 

12 12 Appraisers (at rates varying 

from Rs. 200 to Rs. GOO) 

95 95 Inspectors and Preventive 

officers (at rates varying 
from Rs. 130 to Rs. 600) 

247 147 Clerical and other estab- 
lishments (at rates vary- 
ing from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 500) ... 

3 3 Additional temporary Staff 

for the Appraising de- 
partment (at rates vary 
ing from Rs. 50 to Rs. 

240) .... 

2 2 tJtnff for the customs Labo- 

ratory (at rates varying 
from Hs. 20 to Rs 250). 

— 2 Additional Staff of one 

Upper Division clerk 
and one attendant 

109 109 Servants (at rates varying 

from Rs. 9 to Rs. 30) 

17 U7 Boat and Hulk cstablLsh- 

ment (at rates varying 
from Rs. 26 to Rs. 30) 

— — Temporary establishment 

— — Deduct — ^Prohable savings 


385 387 


Totai. 


A. 3.— OVERTIME 
HOLIDAY 
ANCES . 


AND 

ALLOW- 


A. 4.— OTHERAI.LOWANCES, 
HONORARIA, ETC. : 
Cost of passages granted 
under the Superior Civil 
Services Rules, 1924 
Travelling allowance 

House rent and other 
allowances . . . 

Rewards ... 

Burma allowance 


Ron-voted 

Voted 

Totai. . 

A, 6.--PURCHASE AND 

REPAIRS OF BOATS . 


5,63,448 


1,2G,20G 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

67,700 


GO,. 500 

2..S0 000 


o 

o 

2.12,000 


2,0.5,500 

5, ICO 


.5,700 

2,110 


2,100 

. . 


(«) 1,900 

26,760 


25,700 

5,G0O 

2,000 

—16,000 


5,500 

2,000 

—25,000 

6,75,930 

5,47,500 

5,51,000 

1,48,000 

1,30,000 

1,43,000 


1,410 

2,000 

2,600 

5,400 

12,700 

7,000 


2,000 

4.000 
6,400 

11,300 

7.000 

4.000 

2.000 


14,897 

8,810 

20,500 

11,400 

28,982 

22,200 

33,000 

24,300 

43,879 

31,010 

53,600 

36,700 

1,905 

500 

500 

300 


(a) Vide ProoecOings of the Meeting of the Standing finance Committee, Volnrao IX, No. 1, pages 0-11, paragraph Ig; 
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Numbers. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1029-30. 

Es. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Es. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE— co??AZ. 

I 

D.— ESTABLISHIIENT CHAEGED TO 
EEVENTJE — contd. 

D. 2—'E.liY.(^WF.—condd. 

D. 2 (2).— OTHER CHAUOES 
— concld. 

Expenditure on Account of 
THE Survey of Irriga- 
tion POSSIBIUTIES IN 
Waziristan and Badu- 

CHISTAN : 


7 

6 Overseers (6) and Account 



ant (1) . . • 

7.800 

40 

15 Clerks (2) Draftsman (1) 
Tracers (3) Surveyors (4) 



and menials (5) 

22,162 

— 

— Watch and Ward {pro- 


tection charges) ^ . 

28,000 


Temporary Clerks . 

« • 


Travelling allowance 
Transfrontier and other 

24,000 


allowances . 

8,424 


Contingencies 

’ 12,000 


( Non-voted . 

40,600 

148 

141 Total i 


(.Voted . 

3,03,020 


Non-voted 

1,04,600 


Voted 

3,61,400 


Total for Executive 

4,CG,000 


D. 3.— OTHER ESTABLISH- 
MENTS (INCLUDING ESTA- 
BLISHMENT CHARGES 
INCURRED IN ENG- 
LAND). 

D. 3 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

Speciad Revenue Estab- 
lishment. 

3 3 Deputy Collectors . 13,200 


D. 3 (2).— OTHER INDIAN 
CHARGES, (INCLUDING 
AMOUNTS P AID TO 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 

ETC.): 

61 61 Zilladars (16), munshis 

(33) and ahhnads (3) 40,932 

17 17 Peons . . . 2,866 

Payment to patwaries 66,000 


8,600 


9.300 

dyOOO 

2.300 

6,000 

2,400 

3,700 

16 , m 

2,88,000 

84,400 

3,GS,100 


4,52,600 


16,000 


42,100- 

2,900 

66,000 


DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1G30-31 : 


Nujiiinus. 

1020 - inno- 

20. 31. 

Aetunlfl, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 

Budgef 

Estimnfe, 

1929.30. 

Rs. 

Rcvi/'cd 

Estimate, 

1920-30, 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1030-31. 

Rb. 

EURMA— ronfo 

Rangoon — contd. 

• 



A.— SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT 
THE TORTS— con.'rf. 





A. 0.— STORES AND EQUIP- 
MENTS OFROATS 

12 

100 

lOfi 

lOO 

A. 7.— SPECIAL PAYMENTS 
IN CONNECTION 'WITH 
THE DETECTTON OF 
OFFENCES UNDER 

THIi SEA CUSTOMS 
AND ALLIED ACTS . 

1,1. '0 

1,000 

l,0fif) 

1,000 

A. 8.— OTHER SUPPLIES AND 

SERVICES : 

Cu'Jloms duly on imported 
Btorc3 .... 

Purchnae nnd rcpnira to 
bicycles 

Uniforms nnd water-proofs 
to menials . 

Contract supplier nnd 
services 

Rewards to informers 


200 

.700 

8,700 

8,500 

3,000 


200 

400 

7,100 

13,000 

.3,000 

Total 

21,414 

20,900 

50,000 

'23,700 

A. 9.— CONTINGENCIE.S : 

Contract contingencies . 

Other contingent expendi- 
ture in connection with 
the customs laboratory . 


13,000 

1,000 


15,000 

2,000 

Rents, rates and taxes . 
Books nnd publications 


19,810 

30,000 


19,800 

0,000 

Total 

3S,G83 

03,810 

40,000 

42,800 

A, 11.— GRANTS-IN-AID,CON. 
TRIBUTIONS AND 

DONATIONS : 





Contribution to the Cus- 
toms Benevolent Fund, 
etc. .... 

1,27,200 

1,20,800 

1,20,800 

(o) 87,000 

A. 13.— DBDUCP— PROBABLE 
SAVINGS 

•• 

—5,000 

• • 

—15,000 

Steam Launch Ch.arges. 





A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS ; 





29 29 Crew (at rates varjdng from 

Rs, 20 to Rs. 80) 

15,149 

14,700 

15,000 

14,900 


Xo) Grants tmder this stib-head are pooled for all the ports together, vide explanatory note on pages 27-28. 
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Budget 

Estimate, 

1929.30. 

Ks. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE— conc/(Z. 

E. — TOOLS .VND PT.AKT CTIABGED 

TO KI’YENUK*. 

E, L.— NEW SUPPLIES . - 33.U00 

E. 2.— REPAIRS, CARRIAGE 
AND OTHER CHAR- 
GES .... LO'JJ 

E. 3 .— DEDHCT— TOOLS iVND 

PLANT NOT CHARGED 
TO REVENUE, {VIDE 
B. 2 IN DEMAND No. S9) 

Totai. fob Tools and Plant cnAuoLD 

TO Revenxti:: ..... 34 000 

F. — SUSPENSE CHARGED TO 

BEVEETJE : 

F. 1.— STOCK .... 

F. 2.— OTHER SUSPENSE 

ACCOUNTS . . . :,0v)0 

F. 3.— DEDUCT— SUSPENSE 
NOT CHARGED TO 
RE^^3NUE VIDE B. 3 
INDEM.AND NO. 8!) 

Total FOE SUSPENSE) on^vBOED to Re- 
venue ...... 

G. — PENSIONARY CHARGES 

CHARGED TO RE\CENUE 
(■MAJOR HEADS “XIII" 

AND » 15 ”) ... 

H. —DDDUOT— ENGLISH COST OF 

STORES AND ESTABLISH- 
■ MENT (CONVERTED A T PRE- 
VAILING RATES OF EX- 
GHANGE AND INCLUDED 
IN C. D. F. AND G. ABOVE ~1G,000 

I ^DEDUCT— CONi’RIBUnoN J-'RO^I " 

LOCAL FUNDS (MAJOR HEAD 
‘To A”) 


J.— ENGLISH CHARGES CHARGED 
TO REVENUE (AT PAR 
VALUE £l = Rs. 13D : 

J. 1.— ESTABLISHMENT 

M.— PROBABLE SAVINGS 

Total foh the N. "W. F. Plovinoe 

Non-voted . 
Voted 


16,000 


— I.TS.OO'* 

23, -5 1,000 

12,10,000 

11,41,000 


BALUCHISTAN. 

'A.— INTEREST ON WORKS FOR 
WEIGH CAPITAL AGOG UNTS 
ARE KEPT— MAJOR HEAD 

" 1 ^” 1 , 16,000 

B.— SHARE OF CAPITAL CHARGES 

ON IRRIGATION WORKS 
(COST OF WORKS AS WELL 
AS GENERAL CHARGES) FI- 
NANCED FROM ORDINARY 
REVENUES (FZDD C. IN 
DEMAND No. 89) MAJOR 
HEAD “ 16 ” , . . . 2,09,000 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


I 


11,000 


11,000 


i<i) 2,000 


2,000 

('i)2,000 


29,000 

\ 7 »,• 00 

88,000 


—62,000 


-29,700 


62,000 

—1,70,000 

26.27.000 

12.35.000 
(6)12,92,000 


1,15,000 


3,S5,S00 


' (a) Anticipated Recoveries Rs. 9,000 
(6) Anticipated Recoveries Rs, 10,000. 



JTo. 16 .— CUSTOMS. 
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NtrSIBERS. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate", 

1929-30, 

Rexafiod 

Estimate, 

1920.30. 

Budget 

Estimnto, 

1930-31. 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

EUBMA— •CC?;W 

Eangook — concW. 




SiEAM Latotoh ottAROES — condd. 





A.— SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT THE 
' PORTS — contd. 

A. 4.— OTHER ALLOWANCES, 
HONORARIA, ETC.: 

Honse rent and other 
alloTvaoces . . . 

Travelling allovrnnco 


800 

100 


800 

100 

Totat, 

814 

o 

o 

800 

900 

A. 8.— OTHER SUPPLIES AND 
SERTHCES ; 

Building, repnirfj and out- 
fit (material) 

Building, repaira and out- 
fit (pcmonncl) 

Coal and wood fticl . 
Uniforms and waterproofs 


22,000 

8.000 

20,000 

1,400 


22,000 

8,000 

17,800 

1,000 

Totae , 

37,928 

61,400 

•t.'h'lOtt 

*18,800 

A. 8.— CONTINGENCIES : 
Miscellaneous 

],07r> 

1,300 

1,100 

. 1,.300 


OUTPOIITS. 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31 : 


• 

Budget 

Actuals, Estimate, 
1928-29. 1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Re. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

BUEMA — conidf 

OnTi’ORTS — contd, 

•SEA OQSTOMS CHARGES AT THE 

PORTS — contd, 

A. ii.— OTHER ALLOWANCES, 

HONORARIA, ETC. : 

Travelling allowance 

House rent and other allow- 
ances .... 

Rewards 

1,800 
f -1,680 

1 3,850 
1,000 


1,500 

{ 3,700 
1,000 

Non -voted . 
Voted 

3,21S 
5,764 ' 

4,680 

6,650 

2.400 

6.400 

6",200 

TOTAt, . 

8,982 

11,330 

8,800 

6,200 

A. 6.— PURCHASE AND RE- 
PAIRS OF BOATS 

134 

500 

500 

300 

A. 6.— STORES AND EQUIP- 
MENTS OF BOATS 

386 

300 

300 

300 

A. S.— OTHER SUPPLIES AND 
SERIHCES : 

Miscellaneous and other 
items .... 
Purchase and repairs to 
bicycles 


190 

200 

- 

200 

200 

Total 

756 

390 

400 

400 

A. 9.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Postage and telegram 
charges 

Rents, rate.s and tuxes 

Other contingent expendi- 
ture .... 


1,000 

2,300 

6,110 


1,000 

2.700 

5.700 

Total 

9,717 

9,410 

9,500 

9,400 

A. 10.— ESTABL I S H M E N T 
CHARGES PAID TO 
OTHER GOVTS., DE- 
PART.MENTS, . ETC.: 

Payment to the Provin- 
oial Government on 
account of Provincial 
Marine Officers doing 
Customs work . 




5,500 

A. 11.— GRANTS-IN-AID, CON- 
TRIBUTIONS AND DONA- 
TIONS : 

Contributions to the Port 
Funds .... 
Contributions to Customs 
Benevolent Fund, etc. . 


360 

67,200 

' 

(a) 25,000 

N on-voted 

Voted 

340 

4,800 

360 

67,200 

200 

67,200 

25,000 

Total 

5,140 

67,560 

67,400 

26,000 


(rt) Grants uudev tWs snb-licail are pooled for all the ports together, vide explanatory note on pages 27-28. 


No. 2C.-reRIGATI0N, NATTOATION, KTC. 


1 Or 

I 


U'.. 


Bud rot 

Iv'limotr', 

Hi.'Sodll. 

lU. 


BALUC! 1 ISTAX-^nnrM, 

E.— TOOLS AND PLANT CITABGBD TO 
BEVENUIC : 

E. L— NEWSOITLIES . . l.loo 

E. 2.— HEBAIBS. CAinU- 

AGE AND OTHER L<h)(» 

CHARGES . 


E. 3.— D7:DHC7’--T00LS AND 
PLANT NOT niAr.GED 
TO REVJCNUE (I7D/; 

< B. 2 IN DEMAND No. .n't). - -'Mf) 


Totai, ron Tooiaj A^•l> Pj-a’;t 

CrrAKunn tu Ri;vi;;;uj:. 1.300 


F. SUSPENSE CHARGED TO 
REVIJNUJ-: : 

F. 1— STOCIv 


G.—PENSIONAIIY CHARGE'S CHARG* 
ED TO revj:nue 

(MAJOR HEADS "Nil" AND 
"IS” <Xou-vo{f{ . 


H.— DEDUCT— 1:NGLISH f'CS'l' 

OF STORES AND ESTAI3- 
LISH.MENT (CONVERT Iv I ) 
AT PREVAILING RA'ri:S OF 
EXCHANGE AND INCLUDED 
IN C. D. F., & G. ABOVE 

J.— ENGLISH CHARGES CHAR- 
GED 'I’O REVENUl-: (A'l' PAH 
VALUE £l=R.s. RIJ) 

J. 1.— ESTABLISmiENT . 

M.— PROBABLE SAVINGS 

. Total for Balucristan 


Non-votcd . 
Voted 


—50,000 


- 1 , 01,000 


1,42,000 
3, -19,000 


? 


n.ofto 


— 1 . •:>'!) 


*•9 


.300 


4,000 

lO.ROO 


■ 2,000 


2,000 


—75,900 


7,47,000 


J,4S,000 

5,99,000 


RECEIPTS. 

Productive and Unproductive worlca in 
N.-W. P. Province .... 21,05,000 

Unproductive worka in Baluchistan and 
Rajputana 1,03,000 


21,58,000- 

2,07,000 


Total 


22 . 68 . 0 U 0 


23,65,000 



Ko. 16.-CUSTOM3. 
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Numbers. 

1920- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actunls, 

1928-29. 


Buflgot 

Estiiniit-e, 

1929-30. 


Rcvificd 

listimnlo, 

1920-30. 


Budget 

Est-iiimtc, 

1030-31. 


Bs. Bs. Bs. Rs. 


BUmiA— COHC?<f. 


OuxroRTS — coiichl. 

Steam Launch CnAnai:s. 

A.— SEA CUSTOI^IS CHARGES AT THE 
PORTS — concld. 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLTSH- 
5IENTS : 


12 12 Crew (at rates varjdng from 

Rs. 20 to Rs. SO) . 

n,39S 

5,-l00 

.5,000 

5,600 

A. 4.— OTHER ALLOWANCES, 
HONORARIA, ETC. : 

House rent and otiicr allow- 
ances .... 
Travelling allowance . 


400 

100 


-100 

• • 

Totat, 

-123 

500 

500 

-100 

A. 8.— OTHER SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES : 

Building repairs and outfit 
(material) 

Building repairs and outfit 
(personnel) . 

Coal and wood fuel . 


.1.000 

on* 

2,8CC 


2,500 

900 

2,100 

Totai. 

4,70-1 

7,800 

5, .500 

5,600 

A, e,— CONTINGENCIES ; 





Miscellaneous 

3 

100 

100 

100 

A, 10.— ESTABLI S H M E N T 
CHARGES PAID TO 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 
DEPARTMENTS, ETC. : 





Share of the Customs depart- 
ment of the cost of 
maintenance of the 

launch at Tavoy 

1,977 

3,000 

2,000 

2,000 

U.--LAND CUSTOMS CHARGES : 





C. 3.--OTHER CHARGES : 
Rewards 

. Other contingent expendi- 
ture .... 


800 

200 


800 

200 

Totah 

300 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 Non-votpd . 

Voted 

76,752 

11,36,914 

80,000 

12,73,000 

6i,000 

12,54,000 

72,000 

11,42,000 

, Totat, fob Burma 

12,13,666 

13,63,000 

13,18,-000 

12,14,000 


o. 24. INDO-EUROPEAN TELEGRiUPH DEPARTJIENT. 


lar 


DE1\'IAND No. 24. 

INDO-EUROPEAN TELEGRAPH DEPART]\IENT. 


ESTIMATE of the Amount required in the j’car ending 31 ]\Iarch 1931 for the 
Expenditm-e of the iNDO-EimorEAN T'ELEGRArn DErARTMENT. 


Voted : Twenty lakhs and Thirty-tlircc Thousand Rupees. 
Eon-voied : Ticdvc lal'lis and Twcntii-ihrcc Thousand Bniices. 




India. 

England. 

Exchange. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

( 

[•Voted 

20,30,000 

29,000 


20,05,000 

.VORKING EXPENSES - 

I 

1 


1 

iNon-volcd . 

5,11,000 

1,23,000 

• * 

6,37,000 


Total 

25,50,000 

1,52,000 


27,02,000 

NTEREST ON DEBT 


5,86,000 


• * 

5,86,000 

CAPITAL OUTLAY CHARGED TO 





REVENUE 

• • • 

—37,000 

5,000 ' 

• • 

—32,000 


TOTAIi 

30,99,000 

1,67,000 

• • 

32,60,000 


Voted 

Non -voted, , 

19,99,000 

11,00,000 

34,000 

1,23,000 

« « 

• • 

20.33.000 

12.23.000 


For details, please see detailed statements. 


RECEIPTS. 

See detailed statements and Explanatory Memorandum printed separately. 
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DEMANDS EOE GEANTS, 1930-31 


Numbees. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-.30. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. Rs. 


BIHAK AND ORISSA. 

A.— SEA CUSTOMS CHARGES AT THE 
PORTS ; 

A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 


1 

1 Port OfiScer 

5,329 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000' 


A. 2.— PAY OP ESTABLISH- 
MENTS ; 





4 

4 Preventive officers and 
clerks (at ratee varying 
from Rs. 16 to Rs. 260) . 


3,480 


3,500' 

4 

4 Servants (at rates varying 
from Rs. 4 to Rs. 10) . 


360 


400- 

— 

— Boat establishment . 


2,044 


2,600 

— 

— Leave salaries . . . 


116 


100 

8 

8 Total 

6,093 

6,000 

6,000 

6,600' 


A, 4.— OTHER ALLOWANCES, 
HONORARIA, ETC. ; . 






Travelling allowance 

House rent and other allow- 


500 


600' 


£tUC63 • • • * 


60 


• * 


Total 

861 

650 

600 

600- 


A. 8.— OTHER SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES : 

Value of Europe stores . 

047 

700 

700 

100 - 


A. 9.— CONTINGENCIES : 






Miscellaneous contingent 
charges 


1,600 


2,000- 


Annual grant for maint- 
enance charges of Motor 
launch “Pearl” 


1,260 


1,200 


Total 

2,288 

2,760 

2,700 

3,200 


14,218 22,000 22,000 23,000 


Totau foe Bihae and Orissa 


129 


So. 25 .— INTEREST ON ORDINARY DEBT, ETC. 


Ci— LOSS BY EX- 
CHANGE 


( Non-voicd 
1 Voted 


„ „ T Non-voied 

Net Totat, India 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Ks. 

67,523 

2,547 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-80. 

Rs. 


Eevieed 

E.stimatc, 

3929-30. 

R.S. 

5,53,000 

19,000 


-i,46,69,000 —4,05,04,000—4,46,60,000 
9,02,200 9,87,000 10,50,000 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


-4,05,05,000 

10,35,000 


D.—STEBLING DEBT: 

23. i.—INTEEEST ON LOANS 
GONTRAGTED in ENG- 
LAND UNDER VARIOUS 
AGTS: .... 12,19,16,748 
D. 2 .— INTEREST PORTION OF 

RAILWAY ANNUITIES 2,59,76,320 
D, 3.— INTEREST ON OUT- 
STANDING LIABILITIES 
OF RAILWAY COMPA- 
NIES TAKEN 0 VER ON 
PURCHASE . . . 1,20,42,367 

■D. 4.— INTEREST ON LIABI- 
LITIES ASSUMED IN 
RESPECT OF BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT 5 PER 
GENT. WAR LOAN 
{1929-47) . . . 1,15,17,449 

D. 5.— DISCOUNT ON INDIA 

BILLS . . . 17,57,236 

D. 6.— DISCOUNT SINKING 

FUNDS . . . 9,52,143 

D. 7.~jMANAGE]MENT OF DEBT 33,10,266 
D. 8.— OTHER ITEMS . . 1,74,491 


12,79,55,000 12,78,97,000 13,31,31,000 


2,53, n, 000 


1,34,43,000 


1,11,46,000 

• • 

10.04.000 

24.21.000 

1 , 88,000 


2,53,11,000 

1,34,43,000 


1,11,48,000 

76.42.000 

0,95,000 

25.21.000 

2,01,000 


2.46.21.000 

1.34.43.000 


1,07,55,000 

85,00,000 

10,60,000 

12,32,000i 

1,54,000 


Total fer Sterling Debt 


C Non-voted 
i Voted 


17,50,62,263 

34,84,767 


17,88,59,000 

26,09,000 


18,64,36,000 

27,22,000 


18,65,10,000, 

13,86,000 


E.— DEDUCT— INTEREST ON DEBT 
INCURRED FOR COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENTS AND PRO- 
VINCIAL BO VERNMBNTS : 

RAILWAYS {Nan-voted) . . 10,43,29,536 10,68,99,000 10,73,06,000 10,94,43,000 


Net Totae England 

APPROPRIATION FOR REDUCTION 
OB AVOIDANCE OF DEBT ; 
F,— SINKING FUNDS : 

F. 1.— INDIA 
F. 2.— ENGLAND . 

Total F — Sinking Funds 

O.— OTHER APPROPRIATIONS : 


7,07,32,727 7,19,60,000 7,91,30,000 

34,84,757 26,09,000 27,22,000 


7,70,67,000 

13,86,000 


i,36,04,000 1,36,04,000 1,36,04,000 1,79,75,000 


1,36,04,000 1,36,04,000 1,36,04,000 1,79,75,000 


G. 1.— INDIA . \ 

• Non-voted . 

3,24,71,104 

3,34,56,000 5 

'>,39,78,000 

3,15,37,000 

( 

. Voted 

81,41,896 

1,02,19,000 

98,05,000 

1,05,12,000 

Total Appropriation ( 
* /or reduction or - 

^ Non-voted . 

\ 

4,60,75,104 

4,70,60,000 

4,75,82,000 

4,95,12,000 

Avoidance of Debt. 1 

L Voted 

81,41,896 

1,02,19,000 

98,05,000 

1,05,12,000 

GRAND TOTAL 

f Non-voted . 

8,19,72,173 

6,95,16,000 

8,20,43,000 

7,70,74,000 

t Voted . 

ly25,28}85d 

1,38,16,000 

3,41,7?' 000 

1,35,33,000 


No. 16.— CUSTOMS. 


a?-- 


EXPLAjSTATORY NOTE. 


For a proper appreciation of the charges to be incurred under the head ‘' Overtime 

AnoJahees^”' the follotJng pro-forma account of receipts and expenditure relating to them la ■ 

exhibited : — 



Actuals, 

1928-29, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

R.S. 

Rs. 

I. — Overtime fees realised from merchants and ship- 
owners {a ) — 




Madras 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Calcutta 

Chittagong 

Burma 

48,127 

1,54,345 

63,441 

2,62,691 

13,230 

1,13,109 

51.200 

1.65.000 
53,000 

2.70.000 

13.200 

1.22.000 

52,500 

1.65.000 
63,000- 

2.70.000 
13,200 

1.27.000 

Totai, 

6,44,943 

6,74,400 

6,80,700 

n. — Bond and other fees realised from merchants for work 
done in ordinary working hours {b ) — 




Madras 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Calcutta ....... 

Chittagong ....... 

Burma 

3,733 

36,241 

10,481 

29,965 

5,231 

29,083 

3.300 

35.000 
12,620 

32.000 

6.300 

27.000 

3,560 

35.000 
12,520 

32.000 
5,300 

25,000 

Totat. 

1,14,724 

1,15,120 

1,13,370 

III. — Penalty fees levied for work on Sundays and 
special holidays (c) — 




lilodrns ....... 

Bombay ....... 

Karachi ........ 

Calcutta ....... 

Chittagong ....... 

Burma ........ 

45,448 

80,600 

17,250 

1,93,400 

8,600 

1,56,069 

42,500 

1,00,000 

24,000 

1.95.000 
6,200 

1.40.000 

43.000 
1,00,000 

24.000 

1.95.000 
6,200 

1.48.000 

ToT.vr, 

5,01,367 

5,07,700 

5,16,200 

GR.-iND TOTAL . 

12,61,034 

12,97,220 

13,10,270 


(o) TliC'j ar.’ dwrcc-l for tlio work done l>y the Onstoms staff fn the interest of merchants and ship . 
owners outfUiv' the free rer\ieo hour'?, which in tlie case ot preventive and ontdoor work Roncrally are tiie 12 lionrj 
from Fim-th-c to nm-'et. or on holidays and Sundays. These fees are paid almost In fall to flic staff earnlns them 
Iml fn I'ractlee iiry arc tirst crcilitiM to Government revenues and rouphly correspondiDK amounts are paid to tlic 
FtalT l>v a di'tdt to tlic irnduef cranf. 

(/) TlirFc f''"-* are entirely rni'd!(e<l to Government avhich provides the neccssaiw estabiishroent. 

. 1 , arc jvald i>y mereliants and shipowners for worttlnu carpoes on Sundays and c osed 

i.eiid.-iXTt. In addition to tlie overtime fees mentlonetl in (o) above. Tiie method of cxpcndinR t'he'C receipts 
VaTl'< tomi twt to p-art , the princlpi-' ordinarily followed bclnp to dbtribute them amonp certain speclf-cd 
jcamrn F and t U'tnms Dcpartnirnt IVclf.are in'tituflons after credltinp Government revennes witli tits amount* 
If t erred act ioe\n overtime. 



'iJo. 26.— INTEREST ON MISCELLANEOUS OBLIGATIONS. 
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CHARGES IN INDIA— condd. 
.—SPECIAL SAYINGS BANK AC- 
COUNTS 

'.—OTHER ITEMS : 

F, 1.— PAYlilENTS TO POST 
OFFICE FOR SAVINGS 
BANK AND CASH CER- 
TIFICATE WORK . 

F. 2.— INTEREST ON PRO YIN- 
CIAL BALANCE . 

F. 3.— INTEREST ON FAMINE 
INSURANCE FUND 
BALANCE . 

' F. 4.— OTHER INTEREST 
CHARGES 

F. 6.— BHSCELLA- ( Non-voted . 

NEOUS. I Voted 


Actuals, 

1928-20. 

Rs. 

11,99,558 


39,94,430 

16,99,936 

19,46,795 

1,12,48,308 

1,23,816 

S,1S4 


Total pob Other Items 
CHARGES IN ENGLAND. 

G. — INTEREST ON STERLING BRAN- 

GHES OF PROVIDENT FUNDS 

H. — INTEREST ON D. db N. W. 

RAILWAY SINKING FUND. 

I. — INTEREST ON 'PORTION OF 

PURCHASE PRICE OF SOU- 
THERN PUNJAB RAILWAY 
DEFERRED UNDER TERMS 
OF CONTRACT 

J. —LOSS OR GAIN BY EXCHANGE 

Total 


1,90,21,4.69 


1,77,990 

1,590 


300 


India 


Non-voted 

Voted 


f Non-voted 
I Voted 


6,18,43,487 

,78,40,873 
40,02,6 l-i 


BALUCHISTAN 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 
MADRAS . . . ( Non-voted 

i Voted 

BOMBAY . . . c Non-voted 

(.Voted 

BENDAL 

UNITED PROVINCES . 

PUNJAB 


BURMA 


f Non-voted 
(.Voted 


BIHAR AND ORISSA 
CENTRAL PROVINCES 
ASSAM . 

COORQ ..... 
AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES 
DEPARTMENT . 

CHARGES IN ENGLAND 
LOSS OR GAIN BY EXCHANGE 


Total 


Non-voted 

Voted 


4,61,30,901 
40,01,488 
17,818 


18,22,259 

669 

22,08,992 

324 

18,77,300 

16,37,422 

11,14,809 

4,89,014 

123 

9,03,436 

10,01,022 

3,37,794 

18,406 

1,01,820 
• 1,79,580 
300 


5 , 78 , 40^78 


Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimnt? 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. ’ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

13,24.170 

13,22,400 

14,66,500 

43,47.000 

43,58,000 

47,22,000 

13,50,000 

24,21,500 

23,50,000 

13,82,600 

15,61,200 

13,24,80(1 

1,36,18,000 

1,39,07,200 

1,53,13,000 

30,010 

1,310 

30,010 

10,000 

10,000 

15,000 

2,07,37,610 

2,22,59,210 

2,37,51,810 

2,04,000 

3,88,000 

4,88,000 

3,000 

3,000 

4,000 



4,93,000 

• • 

3,000 


7,26,57,000 

6,89,08,000 

8,7.7.53.’ 

6,83,00,000 

6,46,00,000 


43,-57,000 

43,68.f'00 


1 be accounted for : — 


5,77,09.000 

5,17,32,000 

{>,113/ /"/ 

43,57,000 

-3,67, 

r 

22,000 

20,000 

Ur ‘'3 

• , 

54.00 fi 


11,47,000 

24,09/m 

'U '33''/' 

21,68,000 

» ^ ^ 
21."7.00r 

U ,83 //K 

18,73,000 

20/3 OA 


17,84 000 

17/ ' A/! 

’ /' 

10,93,000 

3’7/-'.i/0i 

^ 4 T r 

^y. 

5,32,000 

3/' .O'A 


■ OAt.OOO 

' //.At' 


• -lAH.OOt 

'33/m 





23.003 

2 .00' 


33iA.O';' 

33// j '' 

t 3"- ‘ 




. 



'' 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31 : 


EXPLANATORY NOTE-coMcZt^. 

EXPENDITURE. 


IV . — Payments to officers out of merchants' overtime fees 
Madras . 

Bombay 
Karachi . 

Calcutta 
Chittagong 
Burma . 

Totai. 

■ V . — Payments to officers out of penalty fees inclndmg 
crown overtime — 

Madras . 

Bombay 
Karachi . 

Calcutta 
Chittagong 
Burma 

Totai. 


VI . — Available for payments to Seamen's and Customs 
loelfare institutions out of the penalty fees (i.e. 
excess of 111 over F.) — 

Madras . 

Bombay 
Karachi . 

Calcutta 
Chittagong 
Burma . 


Deduct — Payments to charities 


Totai. 


SuiT)lus to be carried forward .... 

Available grant for payment to charities during 
1930-31. 



Revised 

Budget 

Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

1928-29, 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

60,388 

61,200 

52,600 

], 84,009 

2,00,000 

2,00,000 

46,050 

47,000 

47,000 

2,69,078 

2,00,000 

2,60,000 

12,092 

12,000 

12,000 

1,11,700 

1,22,000 

1,27,000 

0,02,977 

0.92.200 

6,98,500 

40,582 

44,800 

45.150 

73,145 

80,000 

80,000 

30,357 

38,000 

37,000 

90,970 

90,000 

90,000 

4,925 

4,000 

4,000 

32,176 

36,000 

36,000 

2,78,165 

2,92,800 

2,92,150 

t 

—2,300 

—2,150 


20,000 

20,000 


—14,000 

—13,000 


1,05,000 

1,05,000 


2,200 

2,200 


1,04,000 

1,12,000 

2,23,212 

2,14,900 

2,24,060 

(a)l,09,220 

1,10,220^'- 





1,13,992 

1,04,680 

(d)2,18,672 


(6)4,42,722 


(a) Made up as follows 
Madras . 
Bombay . . 

Karachi . 
Calcutta. 
Chittagong , 
Burma , 


Bs. 

3,000 

24,700 

5,520 

4i,800 

700 

(c)33,600 


* Made up as follows : — 
Madras 
Bombay 
Karachi 
Calcutta 
Chittagong 
Burma 


Bs. 

3,000 

24,700 

5,520 

41,800 

700 

34,500 


(6) This represents the sum total of the grants included in the budgets of the various ports under the sub ! 
head “ A.-ll-6rants-in -aid , contributions and donations : Payments to Customs clubs and charities ’’and surplus 
previous years. The whole of this grant is pooled together for the purpose of payments to charities, etc. 

(c) Excludes payments of Es. 61,700 and 98,600 to the Mayo Marine Institute, Bangoon, out of the surplus 
of previous years which had lapsed to Government. ... , . . .... 

<d!) Up to the year 1927-23 the surplus of the previous years was not earned forward but lapsed to Govern- 
■ ment. Erom that year the surplus of the previous years is being carried forward. 


REVENUE. 


See Explanatory Memorandum printed separately . 



No. 27. -STAFF, HOUSEHOLD 5.- ALLOWANCES OF THE GOVlCUNOK GENEUAL. 



Actual^. 

1928-29. 

Buditet. 

Ivit limit''. 
1929-:iO. 

Rovi' '■(! 
Iv-liimite, 
1929. 

lUidcmt 

Iv'tinmtc, 

Hi:;o.3i. 


R-'. 

Ri. 

R'-. 

R'=. 

F.— SIILITAEY .SKCEET.-\RY— 

F. 8.'— OTHER CONTINGl.N- 
CIES .... 

37, !)._GRANTS-IN-A1D, CON. 
TRIBUTIONS. F/rC. . 

/.w.u 

10,50(1 

cm 

<]aii 

pi.r.ttc 

0(1 0 

Tota-ltou MfLiTARv Sncnr.TAKV 

3.:u,171 


^ 1 •< '’JU » 

• # « ■' 


G.— TOUR EXPEXS1-:S : 

G. l.—SrECIAL TR.-MNS AND 
STE.AYERS AND HAUL- 
AGE OF SALOON OAR. 
RIAGES 

C<. 2.— OTHER CHAIKJES 

'M 

JJfoi,; 

2.8t:.:,i<ti 

l.'i'JJI'iO 

/. an 

2.80.400 

1.5(,.,V}0 

Totat. ron Tocm ILxrrx.sn.'? 



/. fin 

(.42.100 

IT.— DFDUry— rRn]5ABI.!; S '.Vj.VGS 




- 2o.(i0o 

'J'OTAl. 

l L:;i.17i' 

1 .miD 

j ' It 

l-i.iM.m it 

Noj}-voU(l . 
Vo(M 

•i.:u.2i>7 

10, to.oon 
•i,2(i,‘ifi0 

Iti, 

1. 

O.Oi.Ooo 

;,'.i7,(!iin 

in. Detah^s of the forepoinc: : — 

A.— SALARY OF THE GOVERNOR 
GENITAL .... 

2,r, 0.800 

2,80,800 

2.50.800 

2.50,800 

B.— SmrPTUARY ALLOWANCE OF 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL 

■<(i,ooo 

40,000 

lO.oOO 

'o.f'ttO 

C.— EXPENDITURE FRO:\I CON- 
TRACT ALLOWANCE (Un.uidil<}d) 
Expenditure from contract 

alloiea}\cc 

Purchase oF Boohs 

; 

l,4l',rm 

10,000 


l.r.O.nfiii 

10.000 

Totaiv 

1,40,061 

1,51,600 


1, ('.■/i‘,i/ 

D.— STATE CONVEYANCES AND 
MOTORS (Unaudited) 

42,873 

30,800 


' ; 

• > 

E.— PRIVATE SECRETARY : 

E. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 





Ntjmbees. 





1929- 1930- 

30. 31, 





1 1 Private Secretary (1,000 — 

2,250)-\-D.A.{2l]0) . 

1 1 Assistant Private Secretary 

[800—40—1,200) . 

1 1 Registrar (GOO— 40 — 800) -H 

P.P. (50—200) . 

— ^ Leave salary . 





Non-voled , 
looted 

3 Total 

- f • 




/f i • . 





3 


3 


Totax 



JSrc. 17.— TAXES ON INCOME. 


•29- 


DEMAND No. 17. 

TAXES ON INCOME. 


I, ESTI1VLA.TE of the Amount required in the year ending 31 March 1931 to defray - 
the Expenses in connection with the Coilection oe Income Tax. 


Voted : Seventy-one Lakhs and Ninety- nine Thousand Rupees. 
Non-voted : Tuo LaJclis and FiJUj^nine Thousand Bupees. 


XI-A. SuE-HEADS imder which this Grant will be accounted for on behalf of the- 
FjNANCE OEPAETMEni'. 


Budget. Bevised Budget 
Artvals, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 
1928-29. 1929-30. 1929-30. 1930-31. 


A.— COLLECTION OF INCOME TAX : 
A. 1. — PAY OF f N on-voted . 

OFFICERS I Voted 
A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS . ( If! on-voted . 

\ Voted 

A. 3.~ALLOWANOES, HONO- 
RARIA,ETO. <Non-voted. 

h^’oted . 
A. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES 

A. 6— WORKS 

A. 6.— CONTIN- (Non-voted. 

GBNCIES . i Voted 
A. 7— ESTABLISHMENT 

CHARGES PAID TO 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 
ETC.: 

A. 7 (1).— UNITED PRO- 

VINCES 

A. 7(2).— BURMA 

A. 7(3).— ASSAM ) ’ 

A. 7 (4).— COORG ' . 


Total fob Establishment chakqes 


PAID, ETC. 

1,90,266 

34.180 

30,400 

23,700 

A. 8.— GRANTS-TN-AID, CON- 

TRIBUTIONS, ETC. 

A. 9.— DEDUCT— CONTRIBU- 

5,233 

1,800 

1,800 

2,400 

TIONS, ETC. 

A. 10.— DEDUCT- PROBABLE 

—17,327 

—18,000 

—21,000 

—17,000 

SAVINGS 


—1,22 662 

—7,000 

—17,200 

Total fob Collection of Income Tax 

67,45,350 

71,27,000 

71,01,000 

74,68,000 

on -voted . 

2,35,373 

2,48,000 

68,79,000 

2,14,000 

2,59,000' 

Voted . 

65,09,977 

68,87,000 

71,99,000' 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

2,00.890 

23,71,482 

2,09,818 

26,77,410 

1,90,500 

26,11,280 

2,19,360 ■ 
27,78,444 

11,917 

26,80,013 

13,315 

28,90,437 

13,600 

27,84,920 

13,800' 

29,63,936 

30,937 

6,06,225 

32,352 

6,06,160 

20,900 

6,46,600 

32,640' 

6,42,116. 

15,348 

14,093 

1,123 

7,36,150 

12,600 

2,500 

1,765 

7,86,226 

22,900 

4,700 

1,600 

7,99,800 

12,700 

2,900- 

2,800 

7,97,406- 


336 

700 

700 

700 

2,600 

2,950 

2,600 

• • 

26,226 

26,630 

22,100 

17,000 

1,61,104 

4,000 

4,000 

5,000 

1,000 

I’.OOO 

1,000 

i,66o 



so. 27. H0T7SEE01B S ^W^CES OP THB OOTEBNOB GENEEAL 135 


NtTMBBES. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 

S'— MILITABT SECBUIAST— 

F. 2.— PAY OP 
3IEYTS-- 


Actnals, 

192S-29. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Bevised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


20 

20 

Treasurer, ssssrsuts. der^, 
ete. (at rates 
from Rs. 75 to Rs. 600) . 

39 

39 

Servants (at rates varymg 
from Rs . 15 to Rs . 40) 

5 

5 

Medical establishment (at 
rates varying from Rs. 12 
to Rs. 225) . 

8 

8 

Garden establishment, Delhi; 
Simla and Belvedere (at 
rates varying from Rs. 15 
to Rs. 65) 


— 

Leave salary . 


72 72 


Non-voted 

Voted 

Total 


P. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 

RAEIA, ETC. : 

Travelling allowance 

Hill-journey allowance 

House-rent and other allow- 
ances .... 

Non-voted . 

Voted 

Total 

P. 4.— PRESENTS AND CHA- 

RITIES 

P. 6.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
IHCES ; 

Customs duty on imported 
stores .... 

Purchase of glass, crockery 
and linen 

Purchase of articles of 
vertu . . , , 

Total 


DENS : 

Charges for the maintenance 
of the Viceregal Gardens 
at Simla and Delhi 
Charges for the maintenance 
i Viceregal Gardens 
at Relvedere 

• • 

Total 

LiVrProccedlnRsofthe _ 

3* and 'Ko of •Or ii; 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


59,500 


61,100 


8,700 


8,800 


4,200 


4,300 


4,000 


4,000 


3,100 


3,000 

6,360 




72,455 

79,500 

70,000 

81,200 

78,815 

79,500 

76,000 

81,200 

( 

1,400 


1,400 

1 

4,700 


4,700 


14,500 


14,500 


1,000 


1,000 

1,218 

1,400 

4,600 

i,m 

19,028 

20,200 

18,900 

20,200 

20,246 

21,600 

23,500 

21,60) 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

e/.Oj 


9,000 


9,000 


16,000 

- 

16,000 


17,300 


(a)l,00,000 

82,782 

42,300 

42,300 

1,23,000 

1. 





46,300 


46,ata ' 

r* 


9,300 


0 


55.00? 

5:Mk)o 




^ . — 

— 

— ^ ©MB 
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DEMANDS FOR GP.ANTS, 1930-51 : 





Budget 

Re-.'ise'l 

Budget 



Actuel^, 

Eptirnnte, 

Estiniate, 

Estimate, 



7928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30, 

1930-31 



Rs. 

V.<. 

R?. 

Rs. 

-II-B. Ctbcles of Account in tThich 

this Grant wiJl be acccunt-ed for : — 


Xa'^DIA • • • 

C Kon-vcicd . 

C9,033 

73,000 

57,000 

57,000 

^ Voted 

Iti.O.l.OlO 

11,69,000 

11,48,000 

12,25.090 

BALUCHLSTAN 

• • • 

D-,1C3 

19,000 

18,000 

20,000 

north-yy;st fp.ontier province 

70,167 

77,000 

77,000 

79,000 

MADRAS 

C 2ion-ro!cd . 

25,800 

32,000 

15,000 

34,000 

) Voted 

-S,OG,1.7S 

8.61,000 

8,63,000 

8,88,000 

BOMBAY 

< Kon-volcd . 

\ Voted 

10,182 

1.7,87,011 

16,000 

17,16,000 

13,000 

10,93,000 

16,000 

18,24,000 

UNITED PROITNCES . 

( Kon-volcd . 
i Voted 

22,200 

6,70,273 

20.000 

6,87,000 

24,000 

0,97,000 

19,000 

7,11,000 


( Kon-volcd . 

26,359 

32.000 

28,000 

33,000 

5 Voted 

6,37,34 1 

0,G7,000 

6,93,000 

7,04,000 

BURiLA . . . 

( Kon-volcd - 

52,783 

38,000 

39,000 

63,000 

V Voted 

8.14,162 

8,05.000 

S,.75,O00 

8,83,000 

BIHAR AND ORISSA . 

f Kon-volcd . 
(Voted 

27,904 

3,0S,GC3 

33,000 

3,26,000 

34,000 

3,46,000 

32,000 

3,48,000 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

• • • 

.3,71,350 

3,83,000 

3,83,000 

3,89,000 

ASSAM 

(Kon-volcd . 

• • 

4,000 

4,000 

5,000 

( Voted 

1,61,104 

1,16.000 

1,12,000 

1,26,000 

'OOORG • • • 

♦ * ♦ 

1,936 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 


Totai, 

07,4.5,3-'30 

71,27,000 

71,01,000 

74,58,000 


Kon-volcd , 

2,35,373 

2,48,000 

2,14,000 

2,59,000 


Voted « 

65,09,977 

68,79,000 

68,87,000 

71,99,000 


^n. Details di tlie foregoing : — 


DvDTA. 

XxniBEES. 

1929- 1930. 

30. 31. 

COLLECTION OF INCOME TAX : 

Ajiieb-Mee'wa'ba. 

A, 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS; 

-12 12 ClerEs and servants (at rates 
varying from Es. 14 to 

P.s. 150) , . . 8,002 8,800 8,500 8,900 


A. 3 .— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
P.AEIA, ETC. ; 

Travelling allowancs . 548 


800 


700 


700 - 



ICO, 28.— EXECUTIVE COUECTL. 


DEMAND No. 28. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

" ESTIMATE of the Amount required in the year ending 31 March 1931 to pajr 
the Salaries and other Expenses of the Executive Counoig. 


Voted : Ninety-one Thousand Rupees, 

N on-voted : Four Lakhs and Eighty -eight Thousand Rupees. 


II, SuB-HEADS under which this Grant will be accounted for on IjehaK of the Home 
Depabtment. 

Budget Revised Budget 

Aotudls, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 

1928-29. 1929-30. 1929-30, 1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A.— PAY 

4,71,007 

4,80,000 

4,80,300 

4,80,000 

B.— ALLOWANCES .... 

6,170 

3,800 

6,000 

6,200 

C. — TOUR EXPENSES . 

D. — GRANTS-IN-AID, CONTRIBU- 

TIONS, ETC 

63,077 

2,891 

66,000 

1,200 

56,000 

1,700 

91,000 

1,800 

Total 

5,43,145 

5,61,000 

5,44,000 

5,79,000 

Non -voted . 

4,80,068 

4,85,000 

4,88,000 

4,88,000 

Voted 

03,077 

66,000 

66,000 

91.000 

III. Details of the foregoing ; — 

A.— PAY : 

Numbers. 

V 




1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 

6 G Members of Council {6, 6G0-10-S) d,7 1,007 

4,80,000 

4,80.300 

4,80,000 

B.— ALLOWANCES : 


' 



Travelling and other alloivanccs . 

6,170 

3,800 

6,000 

6,200 

C.— TOUR EXPENSES ; 

Tour expenses 

luterost, repairs, maintenance and 
depreciation charges on account 
ol saloons .... 


66,000 


56,100 

(a)34,900 

Total 

63,077 

66,000 

56,000 

91,000 

D.— GRANTS-IN-AID, CONTRIBU- 
TIONS, ETC. ; 

Contributions for passages of officers 
transferred to or " from other 
Ooiernmcnls, Departments, etc. . 

2,891 

1,200 

1,700 

1,800 

(It'' Ti?.- Prrceu'liuir!. ot tlic Jlt'cih'.c of llr S 

Jiv.-r-i'i r'. 

'.niiiii:: I'inincc CommitICt, Vi 

ilunie IX, Xo. 

U, r.Tirc fi". 




■Ko. 17.— TAXES ON INCOME. 




81. 

Nttsibers. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate’ 

1930-31. 

Rs 

INDIA — conid. 



^A.--OOLLECTION OF INCOME TAX— 
>contd. 





AjSieb-Mbbwaea — conoid. 

-A. 6.— CONTINGENCIES .• 

Miscellaneoua . • . 

1,034 

900 

900 

700 

Totaii fob Ajsiee-Meewaba . 

[9,684 

10,600 

10,100 

10,300 

DeXiHI. 

A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS 

5 5 Income-tax OfScers (300 — 

850} » ft « • 

— — Leave salary ft 


26,300 

• • 


28,700 

2,700 

6 6 Total 

24,103 

26,300 

26,800 

31,400 

Aft 2.~PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 

■43 43 Inspectors, clerks and 

servants (at rates varsnng 
from Rs. 16 to Rs. 240) 
-r- — Ten Inspectors, Clerks 

and Servants (at rates 
varyiig from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 240) 

Three Clerks . 

— — Leave salary . 


28,500 

• • 

i,ioo 

' 

28,700 

i«)6,000 

(6)1,300 

2,600 

43 43 Total , 

27,104 

29,600 

29,000 

38,600 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. : 

Travelling and other allow- 

&IT1C03 • « • 

'Travelling and other allow- 
ances i. 

Local Allowance 


3,700 

• • 


6,000 

(а) 800 

(б) 200 

Total 

4,396 

3,700 

5,400 

6,000 

A. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 
Miscellaneous . 

9,898 

8,400 

8,000 

8,400 

Total fob Delhi 

65,501 

88,000 

69,200 

84,300 

Bangalore. 




- 

A. 1,— PAY OF OFFICERS; 

1 1 Income-tax Officer {300- 

500) 

3,760 

4,500 

4,500 

5,000 

(a) Vide Procecdiags of tiio Moetiag of tlio Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, No, G, pages 363-364 para- 
'■^rapli 30. 

(!)) Vide Proceedings of tho Meeting of the Standing Fiaauce Committcp, Volume IX, No. 6, page 339, paragraph 254 


No. 29.— COUNCIL OP STATIO. 


139 



Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929.*.10. 

Revised 

Est imate, 
1929-90. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1990-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

B.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. : 





Payments on account of 
medical treatrj^ent of 

British Officers of the 
Superior Civil Services 


pill 


300 

Hill-joitrncy alloioancc , 

Travelling nllovnncc, dnilj' 
allowance, haulage of 
motor car and convey- 
ance nllownnce of onicinl 
and non-ofiicinl Members 


600 

( j2,-m 
U, 15.000 


600 

12,600 

1,15,000 

Non-voted 

7,093 

13,200 

12,400 

13,400 

Voted 

08,528 

1,15,000 

1,10,000 

1,15,000 

Totai. 

7.‘5,021 

1,28,200 

1,22,400 

1,28,400 

-C.— CONTINGENCIES : 





Service postage and tele- 
gram charges , . 


2,500 


2,500 

Purchase of books . 


900 


900 

Jlent of telephone line 


2,000 


2,000 

Office expenses and miscel- 
laneous , , 


1,000 


1,000 

/ 

Hill-journey charges 


•• 


GOO 

Total , 

1,291 

0,400 

6,000 

7,000 


U.— GBANTS-IN-AID, CONTBI- 
BUTIONS, ETC.; 


Contributions for passages of 
officers transferred to or from 
other Governments, De- 
partments, etc. . 


GO(J, 


1,8U 


GOO 


600 





3-2 


DEMA^sTDS FOE GEAXTS. 1920-31 r 


Nuubees. 


1929. 

80. 


1930- 

31. 


A.— COLLECTION OF INCOME 
TAX — corid. 

B AKO AIOEE — condd. 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS : 

13 13 Inspectors, clerks and 

servants {15 — 250) 

— Leave salary ... 


13 13 


Total 


A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, etc. : 

Travelling allowance 

A. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 
Miscellaneo'us 

Total Ton BAUGALor-E 

Cekteai LnjTA. 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
IMENTS ; 

1 1 Peon .... 


A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARLA, ETC. : 

Grain compensation aliovr- 
ance • • • - 

A. 6 .— CONTINGENCIES •. 
Miscellaneon-i . 

Total foe Cksxeai. Inxil\ . 
BmrGAL. 

A 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

1 1 Commissioner {2,750 

special pay 250) . 

G Assistant Commissioners 2 
(1,500—2,000), 3 (1,000— 
1,500), 1 (1,750) 

60 Income Tan Officers and 
Assistant Income Tax 
Officers (300 — 900), 
plus special pay 2(1501 
]Pcn:onal Assistant to Com- 
missioner (500 — 900) • 

_ Leave salary - 

Non-valed . 

Voted 


6 

66 


74 


68 


Total. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 
Estimate, 
1929 30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30- 

Budget 

Estimate,. 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 

DIA — contd. 

6.900 

200 


7,400 

200 

6,870 

7,100 

7,600 

7,600 

169 




500 

600 

600 

70Cr 

11,299 

12,200 

12,700 

13,300 

138 

100 


IOC- 

33 

100 

100 

■ 100 

16 




187 

2C0 

200 

200 


30.000 
^ 21,000 


36,000 


t 8?, 400 


1,08,700 


3,CS,IG0 


.3.55,300 


' 7,200 

5,300 


7,600 

5,300 

50,999 

4,36,626 

51,000 

4,69,000 

40,500 

4,48,000 

36,000 

4,79,900 

4,87,62.5 

5,20,000 

4,85,500 

5,15.990 


No. 50.-LEGISLATIVE ASSKI^IBLY AND LEGISLATIVE ASSEI^IBLY DEPTT. Ml 


NUMBEllS. 

1929- 1930. 
30. 31. 


.•\chmls. 
1 928-20. 

Br. 


Bncli'ofc 

Estininto, 

1920-:U). 

Rb. 


RcviHcd 

Estinmto, 

1920-30. 

. Er. 


Budget 

Estimnto, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


III. — Details of flic foregoing : — 
A.— LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY : 


A. 1.— PAY OF PRICSTDENT 
AXD DEPUTY PRE- 
SIDENT : 


1 

1 

1 President {-(,000) . . 

1 Deputy President {1,000) 
for J months . , 


■18,000 

1,000 


18,000 

1,000 

2 

2 TOT.iT, 

• 

■19,708 

52,000 

51,300 

52,000 


\. 2.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 






1 

— Secretary 

• 


30,500 



1 

— Doputj' Secretary 

* 


18.200 



1 

— Assistant Secret arv 

• 


12,100 



O 

— Superihieudeiils 

• 


11,000 



— 

— Leave SQlnr 3 ' . 

• 


2,000 




Total . 8,933 83, *100 03,000 


A. 3.- 

-PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
JIENTS : 





1 1 

Marshal (260) 


3,000 


3,000 

53 — 

Reporters, assistants, 

stenographers, clerks and 
translators 


1,96,200 

- 

• • 

34 — 

Servants . . . 


7,900 


• 

• • 

— — 

Temporary establishment . 


3,700 


• • 

— — 

Leave salary . 


3,900 


• • 

00 

00 

Total 

25,326 

2,13,700 

1,82,600 

3,000 

A. 4.- 

-ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC.: 






Travelling allowance, daily 
allowance, haulage of 
motor car and conveyance 
allcwance of official and 
non-official Members . 

Hill-joumey allowances 

Travelling allowance 


C 29,700 
(.3,19,200 
f 500 

1 30,000 
4,000 


29,500 

3,19,200 

500 

400 

• • 


Compensation for dearness 
of provision . .. . 


100 


• • 


House -rent • and other 
allowances . 


4,200 


100 


Non-voied , 
Voted . 

21,141 

2,46,938 

30,200 

3,67,600 

26,700 

3,67,100 

30,000 

3,19,700 


Total 

2,68,082 

3,87,700 

3,93,800 

3,49,700 



ffo. 17 .— TAXES ON INCOME. 
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Budget Revised Budget 
Actuals. Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 

1928-29. 1929-30. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. ^ Rb. 


INDIA — condd. 

A.— COLLECTION OF INCOME TAX— 
concld» 

Bengal — concld. ^ 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 

27 32 Examiners of Accounts 

(llo—mO) . 

23 23 Assessors and other execu- 

tive subordinates (at 
rates varying from Rs. 

125 to Rs. 300) . 

391 391 Clerks and stenographers 

(36to-300) . 

269 269 Servants (19 and less) 

— — Revision of pay 

— — Temporary establishment 

— • — Leave salary . 


700 706 

Total . 

4,07,371 

4,73,800 

4,67,000 

6,03,800 

A. 3.- 

-ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. ; 






Cost of passages granted 
under the Superior Civil 
Services Rules, 1924 
Travelling allowance 

House-rent and other allow, 
ances .... 


2,000 
( 3,000 

1 61,000 

C 4,800 

1 600 

; - 

1,700 

3,000 

62,000 

3,000 

BOO 

t 

Non-voied 

Voted 

7,637 

62,118 

9,800 

61,600 

3,800 

63,600 

7,700 

62,600 


Total . 

69,755 

71,300 

67,300 

70,200 

A. 6. 

—CONTINGENCIES : 






Contract contingencies 
Non-contract contingencies 


60,000 
' 35,000 

■ 

50.000 

38.000 


Total . 

83,632 

85,000 

90,000 

88,000 

A. 10.— JDNZ> HOT— PROBABLE 
SAVINGS 

• • 

—8,000 

• • 

—4,000 


Non-voted , 

Voted 

58,636 

9,89,747 

60,800 

10,81,300 

44,300 

10,68,600 

43,700 

11,30,200 


Total pob Bengal 

10,48,383 

11,42,100 

11,12,800 

11,73,900 


Non-voted 

Voted . , 

69,935 

10,66,019 

73,000 

11,60,000 

57,000 

11,48,000 

57,000 

12,26,000 


Total fob India 

11,34,954 

12,33,000 

12,05,000 

12,82,000 


(q) Vide Proceedings oi tlie Meeting of the Standing Finanee Committee, Volume IX, No. 16, page 913, paragraph 3 , 

D 


62,800 

79,100 

41,700 

40,400 

3,16,800 

3,30,600 

46,300 

4^,700 

* , 

(a)700 

4,000 

3,600 

3,200 

2,900 


Ntjmbehs. 

1929- 1930 

30. 31. 


^-o.^i.-roRtiGK AND rohVMVM, pri'Ar.TMHNT. 1 ;r 

nKMAXDXo.ai. 

v'OKKUJX Axn vohv\'u\\\* i)!:i’AirrMi:KT. 

I, KSTIMATK of *J;<’ Amonr.t r -• uu: t jo, s’l- y- ,r h-.,* V. VX'.l i > y%y ;j,, 

»>;v 5 :vn!* ; u’i 5 lAu'''"!' > i’C {Jr 5 '*,!".T 


?5nST. 


Vnf<-,i : I'.’i-'h; > ,',!l ,*^h:y.f:'5 'f'i f-- * H’':; 

Ao-i-r f. .o: : ;A'. f- Ai.-- ■ 


IT, SuiMT 51 At>S tni'lrr v,'h>%'h th:'- (Jro'.t Mtl! h- 
Foj;!:!*:;. ‘.n'j* rouno'J. I);:!- 


- . !'i'. } f.^r , <. . f eK^, 


A. — PAY or 0K3 i< rr.< , x -= • ’-f . 

« Vn- S 

B. — PAY 01' i:srAH!j^j!':r\ i • 

C. — AL!.0\VANC!>MI0. ( .V . ‘'I . 

KOBAIUAJ H'. . V.,;r * 

D. — P 0 .sTAGj:/r 3 -!.!:<;!; \su 

Ti;rA:PiP),vi: f'ii' m;-:’ 

E. — OTJIPP. (‘OXTlXcrNcn " . 

F. —GUAXTs-is.Ain. r<):^ i p.irr. 

TION.^^, KTP. 


A ' r- 

l'*,'- . ■ i 
P-. 


t . 

^ A' 


r. - ' - I 5 ; - • 

5 - ^ ’.T . 


r fi r 


*< '* f'' i 4 It* '* • I // w ‘ 

V»i’< 1 , f’</‘ 'I 


> ' t 




in. Dni'An..s of ilu* forc rnij!'..' : — 

A.— PAA' OF OFFICPPS ; 

KuMunns, 

1029- inrio. 

90. :n. 

2 2 i^'ccrdnrir-- [f,000) 

2 2 IJcput;! .S'-mUlrir* 11 , 1 ) 00 — 

. . 

1 1 Ur.'lcr /^fcrffarf/ 

l,3o0) -f p'}‘i 

(300) . . . ^ 

— — Taniiornr;/ .hAnl ,'^fef<!'tr>i 

1 1 Undo? Nccr-fnry ().V>— 

l.rtflO) fjp.cini !>iiv (:i0'») 
- 2 Afismlnnt Sccretnru-.'i ( 1 ,000 

—1.250) 

1 1 Attache (000— 1,000) 

10 10 SupcrintcndcnlH ( 000 — 10 — 

, «oo) .... 

— — Leave salary . 

Non-vokd . 

, Voted 


.S 


JO.St/h 


19 19 


Total 






2s,S')« 



.5,2il() 


i.n.sii 

1,73,000 

1,19,700 

1,83,000 
1,12, 100 

:5,12,b.OO 

.0,25,000 

.0,27,100 


** K ,* X { » 

■ 

1 

17,000 

27,.S00 

f'.O.OOO 

I5,oni( 

1,02,300 

. 0 , 20,100 





Xcrirnr-. 

p...r 

r..'v:,--’d Pcdr.i 


Ac;::.i!'. E 


19:'.’- jO."'- 

l''’J'-29. .T\ 


ZO. Zl 

p... r.i. 

i-'.-'. F-T. 

B. 

.v.LUCHISTAX. 


A.— coLLECETox OF rX'''Oxr-:.T.v:': 

. 


A. !. -PAY OF OFITCKF.^ : 

I 1 


7.' 'F 'SFf: 

A. 2.— PAY OF r>rAr;r.i':i. 
>!EXT? - 

S S CI'tF’’ a.c-i ^ t“.’nn -■> 

n*'’! VTrv;r..; E •. 

H . P..' IT.r. 


PIO'* 

— L-’-lV" *! l'.. . 

' '' i' 

or,-. 

S ? Tcr.ir. . 

7.4''} 7.r‘'0 

T/'co 00 

A. 3.--allov/anct:>, ho::o- 
r.ARTA. ETC,: 

Trivo’.’ir. * in-: '-r. 

an:*M . . . . 

. T- -2 ■■rr 

2.2' 0 22200 

A. C.— COXTIXOEXCIKd : 



? ir.'^cc ? *1 

I..'*': 1.200 

!.2''0 1.20'' 

Tct.vl E \iTcr!:.-TA.'-‘ 

I'Fion :9.'-0; 

r^.i'O' 20.000 


NORTrt-VrEST FRO^rriER PRO^'DrCE. 


A.— COLLE-mOX OF IX'CO^rE-T.A:'; : 
A. L— PAY OF '3Fin:CEP..5 : 


0 

o I.-.'!cn;o * '.-c 
40 —SO' ' 

OiTI'JTri (Zyy'j 

o'a* ‘ o ' 

Co, 0^:0 

.3:. 2 o-T.OOO 


A. 2.— PAY OF ESTATE LI5H- 
:iEEXTS ; 




19 

19 Insncctcrs 

cl'irkj (ji* 




1 1 

rates va: 
40 to P.3. 
21 Servants (a 

— Ternporarv 

— Leave salar 

rvinir iron: Rs. 
20.3) 

t Es. 14 each' . 
esrahlishraent . 


20.62S 

3.492 

200 

1,102 

21,000 
3.4'JO 
200 
1. 010 

40 

40 

Totai. 

23,777 

2.T,a22 

2.5,000 25,700 


A. 3 - -ALLOWANCES, ROXO- 
P.ARIA, ETC. : 

Travelling and otcer 

allowances . . . 7,160 S,573 9,000 S,S00 


COXTES'GEXCIES : 
Miscellaneo'ns contingencies 

S,494 

S,6S5 

S,S00 

S,600 

Totai. fob Xobte-West 
pEOirnsB Phoves-ck 

70,167 

77,000 

77,000 

79,000 



No. 32.-nOME UEPAllTMENT. 


l-ti 


DEMAND No. 32. 

II O^rE BEPAKT.M ENT. 


I. ESTDIATE of the Amount roqnirorl in (ho year (Mulin^ .'U M.nrolj HKII {« pnv (ho 
Salaries and other Expanses of tho Ho^tn DniuuTMnxT. 

Voted ; .^even Laldis and IClevon Thou^nnd 
Non-voted : Kiuc hilhs (vul Tlt(rh/‘fiVr' Thnnf-t)ul 


n. SUB-HKAUS under which this Grant will he aecoimted for on hohnlf of (ho lloitr 

DErAllTMKNT. 


A.— SECRETARIAT : 

A. 1.— PAY OF (-Vod.t-ofr// . 

OFFICERS ( Votod 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
JIEXTS .... 
A. 3.— ALLOW- 

.ANCES, HO- 
NORARIA, C -Y<)?i-r<i.Vj . 
ETC. . } Volo<J * 

A. 4.— CONTTXGEXCIF.S 
A. 6.— GR.ANTS.IN-ATD, CON- 
TRIBDTIONS, F.TC. . 

ToTAt, Fon si:cnirrAiUAT 


B.—BXJREAU OF PUBLIC INFORMA. 
TION : 

B. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS . 

B. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS . 

B. 3.— OTHER CIEVRGES 


Total for Bureau of Punuio Infc 
jrAxroN- 

O.— INTELLIGENCE BUREAU. HOI 
DEPARTaiENT : 

C. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS 
2-— PAY- OF ESTABLISF 
l^IENTS . . , 

C. 3. — ALLOWANCES, EONC 
RABIA, ETC. 

C, 4.— SUPPLIES AND SERV 

CEP * 

c. 6.— SECRET SERVICE CO] 

C 6 (unauditec 

CONTINGEI 

OXJIjS , 

.^RANTS-IN-AID, coi 

IJEPABTMENT 


Total 

’ N on-voted . 

Voted 


A< timid, 

Btidtf* 

K'^vit <-,l 

1 t i1 tl*.'.' t 

IVtiiimt/'. 

K'tii.mt.-, 

RitUTwTj'’, 

102.S.2'». 

1021*. :tu. 


lori't.ni. 

Rt!. 

Bd. 

Rt', 

R'i. 

2, Oft. at 

1.73.1100 

J.os.fon 

2. 32, (‘00 

a.’i.ii'm 

OU.Kimi 

f*3, tixi 


2,2(1. ir,.'i 

2,:.'.Mt*f* 

2,23. ^(iO 

2.0 1.200 

■XOIT 

r,o.'Mv.\ 

*M.12T 

3,300 

•is.Toa 

/, ton 

nr-,2iM! 

t.foio 
,3 '.'..'><10 
73.<*<h> 

t ,1 cc 

3,200 

2,700 

l.ttm 

tt.-ii.an 

11.22.000 

rt,7.*>,3tiii 

7,s;'.:i(4) 

41,1-U 

•t-l.-SOO 

4 ',0IM> 

■1(1,0()0 

nn.so.'-, 

72,r,ni 

37, $00 
70, $0(1 

37.100 

72.200 

30.000 

72.1*00 

1,47,030 

1.00,000 

1.33.300 

l.6.S$00 

J,S7,22i 

1,70,500 

2,12.200 

1,31,300 

J,36,S62 

1,19,000 

1,00,200 

1,31,000 

31,017 

32,000 

32,900 

32,700 

3,112 

3,000 

3,83,900 

37,800 

■ 2,09,780 

2,10,000 

2,32,300 

2,60,000 

31,298 

3,057 

37,000 

1,31,100 

3,500 

39,100 

• • 

« • 

0,30,910 

0,57,500 

11,7^0 

6,94,900 

440 

3,000 

1,000 

3,000 

14,20,027 

3,50,131 

6,70,703 

14,43,000 

10,00,000 

10,40,000 

8,37,000 

0,00,000 

13,52,000 

6,04,000 

9.35.000 

7.11.000 


L 



No. 32.— HOINIE DEPARTMENT. 


147 


Ntoebebs. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 

A.— SECRETARIAT— co?icW. 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCISS, HONO- 
R/\RIA, ETC. : 

PaymciUs on account of 
mcdicul frcattncnt of 
British Officers of the 
Superior Civil Services 
Honso-rent nnd other allow- 
nnccs .... 
Ti.avelling nllownnco 

Travelling allowance 
Hill-Journey allowance . 
House-rent and other 
allowances . 

House-rent r.ntl other 
allowances . 

Hill-iouruey allov/ance 

Hill -journey allowance 

Charges for compiling 
annual Civil list . 

Non-vntH . 
Volof.’ 

Totai, 

A. 4.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Contingencies . 

Service postage nnd telegram 
charges 

Hill-journey charges 
Other contingent charges . 

Tot.vl 

A. 6.— GRANTS-IN-AID, CON- 

TRIBUTIONS, ETC. : 
Oontributiona for passages 
of officers transferred to 
or from other Governments, 
Departments, etc. . 
Contributions for passages 
of officers transferred to 
or from other Govern- 
ments, Departments, etc. 

Totai, 

B.— BUREAU OF PUBLIC INFORM- 
ATION : 

B. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

1 1 Director (2,000—2,260) 

1 1 Deputy Director (1,200 — 

1,600) .... 

. — — Leave salary . . • . 


Totaii 


Actunlp, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


300 


300 

• 

8,0011 

C 2.000 
( l.-!<)0 

f 

1 .. 


8, {>00 
2,000 
2,100 

(а) 2,000 

200 
(C) 1,100 

(б) 4,200 


( 

1 .. 
f 1,000 

1 39,000 


(c) 500 
300 
(b) 0,700 
1.000 
34.100 


• • 


200 

3,017 

60,303 

3,300 

■18.400 

4,100 

47,300 

4,000 

59..500 

63,380 

51 ,700 

61,400 

03,500 


» 

• • 


(h) 13,000 


27,000 

4.000 

17,700 


27.000 
5,000 

28.000 

61,127 

48,700 

35,200 

73,000 

• 

3,200 


2,400- 

• 

• » 


1,700 

7,766 

3,200 

2,700 

4,100 


26,900 


26,600 


18,000 

1,600 


18,000 

1,600 

41,144, 

45,400 

44,000 

46,000 


(o) Vide Proceedings of tlie Meeting of the Standing Finance 'Committee, Volume IX, No. 11 , pages 57C-71, para- 
graph 4. ■ • < ' 

, (6) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 11, pages 813-614, 
Paragraph 46. _ 

(c) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 11, page 611, para- 
graph 43. 

L 3 
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DEMANDS FOE GRANTS, 1930-31 


Numbees. 

1929- 1930- 
SO. 31. 

Actuals 

192S-29'. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 

Revised 

E' timate, 
1929-30. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Re. 

SL4DE A 8 — cor. cld. 
Pkesidekct chaeges — zoncld. 

Ai— COLLECTION OF INC03IE-TAX— 

roncld. 

A. 6.— CONTINGENCIES i 

Miscebaneoirs contingent 

expenditure . . . 21,239 20,000 

20,000 

21,000 

Totae toe Peesibekct ceae- 

GES . . . 

2,10,826 

2,05,600 

2,10,500 ■ 

■ 2,10,300 

Non-vcied , 
Voted . 

25.890 

1,84,936 

82.000 

1,73,600 

15.000 

1,95,500 

34.000 

1,76,300 

Dieteict Chaeges ; 

A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

3 3 Assistant Ccmmissioners 

(1,000—1,500) 

46 46 Income-tax officers (300 — 

900) .... 

__ — Leave salary . 


51,650 

2,35,900 


53,200 

2,48,800 

3,900 

49 49 Totae 

2,41,646 

2,87,550 

o 

o 

1 

3.05,900 


A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
3IENTS ; 

25 24 Eseoutive subordinates (at 

rates varying from Bs. 


100 to Rs. 300) 

410 410 Clerical and menial estab- 

lislunent (at rates varying 
from Rs. 12 to Rs. 120) . 

— — Leave salary . . , 

— — Temporary establishment 


51,980 

l,S6,55'j 

7,S73 

3,500 


48,300 

1.93,300 

9,200 

2,500 

435 434 Total 

2,38,395 

2,47.733 

2,45,000 

2,53.300 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RAEL4, ETC. : 

Travelling allowance 
Hcuse-rent and other 
allowances . 


63,000 

r» rv 1 •• 

0,0 1 1 


66,000 

3,500 

Total 

65,651 

66,317 

66,400 

69,500 

A. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Miscellaneous contingent 
charges 

75,530 

S5,S0n 

83,000 

83,000 

Total ror. DisTr.icr chaeges 

6,21,222 

6.87,400 

6,67,500 

7.11.700 

Xor.-i-o'.'d . 

25,890 

32,000 

J5,ono 

54,000 

Voted . 

8,06,158 

8.6I,rM-.0 

8,6.3.000 


Total ror. Madeas . 

8,32.0-! 8 

8,t'5,.'r0 

S.TP.rri. 

O.CC.fC-o 


No. 32.— HOME DEPABTMENT. 


149 ' 


0 .— INTELLIGENCE BUBEAtJ. 

HOME DEPABTMENT— coHcIdf. 

C. 2.— PAY OP ESTABLISH- 
MENTS; 

1 1 Chief Superintendent {700 — 

900) .... 

40 40 Superintendents, elcrJis, etc. 

{at rates varying from Rs, 
75 to Bs. 700). 

— — One Clerk 

4 4 Sub-Inspectors of Police {at 

rates varying from Rs. ISO 
to Rs. 160)-\-spccial pay 
{50) .... 

1 1 Photographer {250 — 500) . 

43 43 Servants {at rates varying from 

Rs. 14 to Rs. 40) . 

— — Temporary establishment . 

— — Leave salary 

— — Probable savings 


89 89 


Total 


C. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
BABIA, ETC. ; 

Honoraria 

Payments on account of me- 
dical treatment of British 
Officers of the Superior 
Civil Services 
Hill-foumey allowance 
Travelling allowance. 
House-rent and other allow- 
ances .... 

Total 

C. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES : 

Photo material and chemical 
Purchase and repair of tents 
Fees for Counsels . 

Total 

C. 6.— SECRET SERVICE CON- 
TINGENCIES (unaudited) ; 
Secret service contingencies 

C. 6.— OTHER CONTINGEN- 

CIES ; 

Service postage and telegram 
charges 

Hill-journey charges . 

Other contingent charges 

Total 

C. 7.— GRANTS-IN-AID, CON- 
TRIBTJTIONS, ETC. ; 
Contributions for passages 
of officers transferred to or 
from other Governments, 


Aotutils, 

1928-29. 

Rb. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1029-30. 

Rs. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1029-,']0. 

Rb. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


10,800 


10,800' 


1,12,400 


1,15,700 

900 


0,800 

4,500 


10,000 

4,800 


9,300 

2,200 

• • 


9.300 
3,200 

2.300 
—4,000- 

1,35,552 

1,49,000 

1,50,200 

1,54,000 


2,000 


200 


500 

9,000 

25,000 


500 

9,000 

27,600 


15,500 


15,500 

54,917 

52,000 

52,900 

52,700 

s 

2,500 

500 

• • 


3,000 

500 

34,300 

3,112 

3,000 

3,83,900 

37,800 

2,09,780 

2,40,000 

2,32,300 

2,50,000' 


7.000 

5.000 
24,000 

• 

7,000- 

5,500 

26,600- 

34,298 

37,000 

1,31,400 

39,100' 


Departments, etc, . 

5,057 


3,500 

■ENGLISH CHARGES (HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER) ON STORES 

440 

.3,000 

1,000 


3,000- 


No. 17.— TAXES ON INCOME, 


37 


Nujibebs. 

1929- 19S0- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Ra. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

19J-0-31. 

Rs. 


BOMBAS’. 


A.— COLLECTION OF INCOME TAX : 


Presidency Charges. 


A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 



1 1 Commissioner (2,700) . 

32,400 

32,400 

3 3 Assistant Commissioners 

3 (1,000—100—1,600) + 
special pay 2(2.50) 

60,10'J 

64,390 

18 17 Income-tax Officers 1 (1,500 

—50—2,000), 16 (300— 

60/2 — 900) plus special 

payl(16u) 

1,06,900 

1,19,660 

— — Revision of pay of Income 

Tax Officers. 


(o) 11,850 

1 1 Personal Assistant to the 

Commissioner (300 — 50/2 
—900). 

4,450 

4,800 

1 1 Chief E.xaminer (650 — 25 — 

700) 

8,178 

8,400 

— — Leave salary . 

00 

20,159 

— — Lump reduction 

• • 

—5,000 


24 23 Total . 1,99,421 2,26,900 2,26,000 2,46,639 


A. 2.- 

319 318 

-PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

MENTS • 

Inspectors, other executive 
subordinates and clerical 
establishment (at rates 
varying from Rs. 45 to 

Rs. 500) . 

6.13,083 

5,33,911 

MO MO 

Servants (at rates varying 
from Rs. 27 to Rs. 32) , 

48,826 

49,464 


One Naik for the Income 

Tax Officer, Non-Resident 

Refund Circle 


(5)341 

— -s— . 

Tomitorary establishment 

5,500 

5,500 

— 

Ivonvo salary . 

22,880 

25,125 


Lump reduction 

• • 

— 45,000 

405 401 

Tot.vi. . 5,17,094 

5,90.3(10 5,41,000 

5.69,341 


I’- 

tAlisrs: h 

<n ViSr l’.- 
rsrj-rr.il h V,'. 


uf !h' M.Jt'a;: or the Sranlln? Finance Comni'tt Volum" 
of sh.' Mci of the Stanilasr Financ; Volunic tX. 


IX, Xo. IG, ragePlS, 
Xo. <1, pisej 315.351. 


No. 53.— PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 
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NcruBEns. 



Budget 

Revised 

Budget 




Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

1929- 

1930- 


1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929.30. 

1930-31. 

30. 

31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

B.— PAY OF ESTABLISmiENTS : 





22 

OO 

Supcriiitcndcnta, nssialants 







and clerks, etc. (at rates 
. varying from Rs. 76 to 







Rs. 600) 


41,200 


40,900 

26 

26 

Record sorters, daflris, 







jnmndars, etc. (at rates 
varjdng from Rs. 14 to 







Rs. 40) , . . 


o 

o 


6,400 

— 

— 

One Daftri 




200 

— 

— 

Temporarj” cstablisliment 


700 


700 

' ' 

' 

Leave salary . . . 


2,200 


2,300 

48 

48 

Tot.m, 4 

46,681 

62,600 

60,000 

.6.6,600 


C.— ALLOWANCES, HONORARIA, 
ETC. : 

Payme7it.s 07i account of medical 
ircatmc7U of British Officers of 


the Superior Civil Services 


oOO 


500 



c 25,000 


25,000 

Travelling allowance . 







(. 3,500 


3,600 



C 1,500 


1,500 

Hill-journey allowance . . 


] 





L 3,000 


3,500 

House-rent and other allowances . 


7,000 


0,500 

Non-voted 4 

18,653 

27,000 

18,700 

27,000 

Voted 

48,697 

13,600 

14,400 

13,500 

Total 

67,260 

40,500 

33,100 

40,500 


D.—GRANTS-IN-AID, CONTRIBU- 
TIONS, ETC. : 

Coniributiona for passages of off- 


cers transferred to or from other 
■ • Governments, Departmeiiis, etc. . 

2,030 

1,200 

- 1,300 

1,200 

E.— CONTINGENCIES : 

Service postage and telegram 

. charges 

Hill-journey charges . 

Other contingent charges . 

• 

6,000 

1,000 

13,000 

- 

4,000 

1,500 

17,500 

Total . 

26,617 

20,000 

20,000 

23,000 



88 


DEMANDS FOE GRANTS, 1930-31 


NtriTBEEs. Budget Revised Budget 

Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate 

1929- 1930- 1928-29. 1929-30. 1929-30. 193(-31. 

30. 31. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 


BOMBAY— conta’. 

A.— COLLECTION OF INCOME-TAX— 
contd, 

PEESlDENCy Chakges— concfd. 

A. 3. -ALLOWANCES, HONORARIA, 

ETC.; 

Travelling allowance . 

House -rent and other allowances 

Increase in the compensatory 
allowance on account of the 
revision of pay of Income-tax 
ofiBcers .... 


Total 

63,136 

68,800 

73,000 

78,000 

A. 6.— CONTINGENCIES : 



• 


Rents, rates and taxes 


78,000 


84,000 

Postage and telegram charges . 


23,000 


26,000 

Contract Contingencies . . 


19,000 


• . 

Other contingent expenditure . 


•:o,ooo 


40,000 

Lump reduction 


• ' 


—16,000 

Total 

1,23,164 

1,40,000 

1,28,000 

1,33,000 

Total toe Peesidexcy ohaeges 

9,02,815 

10,26,000 

9,68,000 

10,27,000 


DtSIEICT CHAEGES. 

A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS: 

4 4 Assistant Commissioners of 

Income-tax (1,000 — 100 
1,500) 

31 30 Income-tax ofTlcera 29 (300 

—50/2—900) and 1 
Assistant Income-tax 
officer (250— 25— 360) . 

— — Revision of pay of Income- 

tax officers 

— — Leave salary 

— — Lu:np reduction 

yon-voted , 
Voted 

35 34 Totae 


(a) n’A r.-r -u.:'!),-' < r t! ^ 




r'. t!.( s;;niliiir risisre Ccmmiltf.', IX. Xe. 3C, jii-f OJS. J3r3?r5]!i 6- 



No. 34.-LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
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Numbers. 

Actuals, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimate 

1929. 

1930- 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

30. 

31. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

B.—PAY of ESTABLISHI^IENTS : 





G 

6 Council Reporters (4C0-- 
760) .... 


.39,400 


40,000 

40 

41 Translator, sliortlmnd tvrl- 





tors, assistants and clerics 
(nt rates varying from 


1,30,100 





Rs. 90 to Rs. GOO) . 



1 i«l t , 1 OO 

— 

Three Assistants and three 

Clerks .... 


» • 


((») 1.3,000 

42 

42 Servants (at rates vorying 


9,300 


9,000 


from Rs. 14 to Rs. 40) . 




— Temporary cstaLVisliment . 


4,900 


0,600 

— 

— Leave solory . 


3,800 


2,700 

— 

— Probablo savings 


• • 


—2,300 

87 

88 Totat, 

2,98,893 

1,87,700 

C,t 

*-.1 

o 

o 

2,00,700 


C.— ALLOWANCES, HONORARY, ETC. 


Cost of passages granted vndcr 
the Sitpcrior Civil Services 


Exiles, 1924 .... 

Payments on account of medical 
treatment of British Officers of 
the Superior Civil Services 
Hill-journey allowance 

Travelling and other allowances . 


• » 

500 
< 1,300 

i 27,000 
f 4,000 
{ 11,200 


2.300 

500 

1.300 

32.000 
2,400 

14.000 

Non~votcd . 
Voted 

1,S67 

60,545 

5,800 

38,200 

1,800 

40,200 

6,500 

40,000 

Totae 

62,412 

44,000 

42,000 

63,100 

D.— GRANTS-rN-AID, CONTRIBU- 
TIONS. ETC. ; 

Contributions for passages of officers 
transferred to or from other Gov- 
ernments, Departments, etc. 

5,407 

2,100 

2,200 

2,200 

E.— CONTINGENCIES : 





Service postage and telegram , 
charges .... 

Hill- journey charges . . 

Other contingent charges 


7,000 

0,000 

37,000 


0,500 

0,000 

20,000 

Total 

36,338 

60,000 

36,000 

38,500 

^^TRANSLATORS’ DEPARTMENT : 

1 — ‘ Translator 

7,217 

4,700 




(o) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Ifinance Committee, Volume IX, No. 1, page 33, 
paragraph 40, 



^0. 35.-DErAllTMENT OK ICDKC’ATIOK, HKALTIl AND LANDS. 


inr, 


1929- 1930- 

30. 31. „ , , 

A.-PAy OF OFFICERS-concJf?. 

1 1 A'^pistmit Sccrclnry (l.'HHi 

— 1.250) 

5 8uporintcn>lu\t > (O’lO 

-KOUU 

— — One Svireriutcndont (GOO — 

SOO) 

— — Tcrsonal pay to a Supenn- 

(cnfloi't 


ActaiiD, 

lt‘L\S.2l». 

Kfw 


Lc.'ivc Falary 


10 10 


Kon-<\>ic<l 

Voti'fl 

Tot.m. 


i.o f. L’s 
.'iS.TO'.t 


13,2:: 


B.— PAA^ OF ESTAK.USiniENT.'l : 

81 SI Af’sistniil’J. .-Pfirl- 

Imnd librnrinii'*. 

etc., (nt rater. v.”.ryiii,'; 
from 11''. '.Ill to U-’, 500) . 
_ — Sir. Assistant: anti Clerics. 

71 71 Servanlr (n< rater varying 

from Ps. I I to Hr. -lOl. 

— — Temporary ort aliH.-luncnt 

— — Loa\’c .salary . 

— — Probable pav;r;?r. 


162 152 


'roTAi, 


2, ‘-0,739 


0.— ALLOWANCES, BON OK AUl A . 

ETC. : 

Payments on account of mc'V.rat 
treatment of British Ofjiccrs 
of the Superior Civil Servicer. . 

TTaveUins allowance 

Travelling allowance . . . 

House-rent and other nllownnccs , 

Hill-iourney allowance 

Non-iotrd . 

Voted 

Total 

D.— GRANTS-IN-AID, CONTBIBU- 

TIONS, ETC. : 

Contributions for passages of 
officers transferred to or from 
other Governments, Depart- 
ments, etc, .... 

Contributions for passages on 
account of the Additional 
Deputy Secretary , 

Total 


J0,3JS 

60,032 


07,2.70 


Ilndy.-t 

Ivdim’tt'*. 

i929.;:ii. 

Iv.thr.n!*-, 

)!129-3'1. 

Bmbn’t 

r.-.tb'.mte 

i9rM-:5i. 

Hr. 

n% 

r... 

i2.7(r> 


1 .5,3')' 1 



5 ■,'-<0 



Cis) s "."-i 

t 

1 •'..'■■‘s! 

1.0 .',2-0 
roi.iiuf} 

2.27.':(‘r) 

/.•- 7.0-8 

;:.-?3.'-"0 

K] 

f'l ,820 

7 1.;." 1 

y.'i*.*,* O't 

2.7<>.7(if> 


2.7. ’..MO 
('t) i:.2'io 

l-.'O'll 

-.-.'•,.’(10 


J.-.r-O 

3,3181 

7<iO 

• ‘■.<<00 

2,> 7,’-()0 

2.77.200 

;i,ii!.'.'<’!0 

TOO 

( Iv'.L’OO 

1 10,300 
7,(t('i0 
( 7,700 

> 41.000 


7>Kt 
J, too 
13,sno 
lo.mto 

8,(8HI 

i.Smi 

.17.000 

10,400 

.79,900 

7,400 

.79,500 

17,400 

03,000 

70,300 

00,900 

80, ;(io 

2,-iOO 


2,400 

• • 


(e.)Gnn 


4,303 


2,400 


3,000 


3,000 


nara^CTaSs^Xo Wn“ Standing Finance Cointnlltcr, VnlnitK; J X, Uo. /(, vwm 'tfit - tflO, 

yara^apn also So. l.'i, page 880, paragraph 18. 

para^aph CoiiwnOK r, l;<, N'o, ((, page -184, 

OniipilMi'r. 'phtiiia I j; , 7 !i), 18 , pagf'ti 1041 -— 



|.0 DEMANDS EOIC OliANTS, 1030-31 


No.^iiiniw. 


Illlilf’r f 

lO'ViV’d 

Iludgct 


ArHinl':, 

EnliliinO', 

IC'ilirnfil/', 

Entimnlc, 

1020 - io:io- 

1020-20, 

I020.no. 

102‘'-;t0. 

lo.’io-ni. 

.00. .'11. 

H'l, 

H-!, 

El, 

Ea. 


A,— COLDEC'J'ION OE INCOME-TAX— 
conrUl. 


DifiTiar T Cit.Mt(n;s— rf)»ir/,c 

A. fi.— CONTINGENCIES : 




( 

, , 


1,000 

Ei'iil 1 , rntf'i and taM-t 


/ 

.'1.7,.') 7o 


3.7,fi00 

I’oOa;.;i; and t''l''t;rni!i 


< 

/ :o 


ir,o 

'’liargr 1 . 



2LM.70 


21,1(70 

Otlirr (■onlin^vTif rxiicndi- 


( 

1,01.: 


0.70 

tiiro. 


/ 

2f., IS" 


28,7(70 

Xrin-rnt"! . 

f.jr. 


1,10.: 

1,000 

2,100 

3'(it'‘d 

vn.r.sK 


S t.doti 

Sfl.noo 

80,000 

'foTA t. 

.M,21I 


.S . » , ] 1 > ij 

.s7,ono 

91,100 

Xoii-tr,;r‘l . 

n.irr, 


10,000 

13,000 

10,000 

Vof''d 

r.,K 


7,f',7,oni) 

7,2.7,000 

7,97,000 

Totai, ron Di-irnirr cHAitor.^; . 

r,,0l.-'72 


7.'':!,O.'i0 

7,:).s,ooo 

.8,13,000 

A. 1 0.— DLDf.’Cr— PEOEA IJLE 






.SAVINGS 

-• 


— 77.noo 


• • 

Wrsxr.nv I.m-ia .Staiks .\fii:Ncv. 






A. ALLOWANCES, IIONO- 






EAEIA, ETC. 

r. 




- • 

Xori-rolt'! . 

lO.IS-J 


10,000 

13,000 

16,000 

Voted 

1 .7, '•7,'' 1 1 


17,10,0 10 

lo,o.'!,no(i 

18,2-1,000 

'Totai. ron Eomhav 

1.7, 97,70.'! 


17,32,0110 

17,00,000 

18,-10,000 


UNITED PROVINCES. 

, A.— COLLECTION OF INCOME-TAX ; 

A. I.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 


J 

1 

Commissionrr of Jvcomc lax 







(2,500—3,000 + 250 Spe- 
cial pay) 


35,-100 


33,400 

3 

3 

Assistant Commissioncjrs of 







Income-tax (1,400 — 100 
—1,600) 


6.3,180 


48,700 

48 

48 

Ineome-tax and assistant 







income-tax officers, 41 
(350—30—800—25—900) 

7 (250—26—350) . 


3,00,750 


3,17,400 

— 

— 

Leave salary . 


2,000 


4,200 



Non -voted . 

35,070 

35,400 

42,400 

33,400 



Voted 

3,30,858 

3,01,930 

3,50,000 

3,70,300 

62 

62 

Total , 

3,71,934 

3.97,330 

4,01,400 

. 4,03 700 



. 36 .— FINANCE DEPAETMENT.^ 
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. DEMAISID No. 36. 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 

ESTIMATE of the Amount required in the year ending 31 March 1931 to pay 
the Salaries and other Expenses of the Finance Department. 


Voted : Eleven Lakhs, Forty-nine Thousands and Nino Hundred Rupees. 
^ on-voted : Three Lakhs and Eleven Thousand Rtipees. 


, Sub -HEADS under which this Grant will 
Finance Depabtsient. 


be accounted 


for on 


behaK of tho 




Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 


1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929.30. 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

ORDINARY BRANCH : 





A. 1. — PAY OF rNon-vot'cd 

96,629 

79,300 

95,200 

1,57,200 

OFFICERS 1 Voted . 

1,37,090 

1,43,600 

1,30,900 

1,60,200 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 




ilENTS .... 

2,73,835 

2,83,900 

2,83,100 

3,24,900 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 




RARIA, ETC. ^Non-voted 

6,558 

4,500 

3,500 

6,400 

82,600 

i Voted 

67,995 

61,600 

67,500 

Ai 4.— CONTINGENCIES ; 

A. 6.— GRANTS-IN-AID, CON- 

32,239 

62,600 

43,000 

46,100 

TRIBHTIONS, ETC. 

1,887 

600 

500 

600 

Total vob Ordinaiiy Branch 

6,06,233 

6,26,100 

0,29,700 

7,67,000 

3.— MILITARY FINANCE : 





B. 1. — PAY OF C Non-voted 

OFFICERS i Voted . 

1,75,715 

1,44,420 

1,36,100 

1,60,600 

1,42,100 
- 1,43,200 

7,39,400 

1,49,700 

B. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 



MENTS .... 

B. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 

2,92,550 

2,90,600 

2,99,800 

3,07,000 

RARIA, ETC. ( Non-voted 
(.Voted 

B. 4.— CONTINGENCIES. 

B. 6.— GRANTS-IN AID, CON- 

5,310 

72,436 

17,657 

4,500 

71,400 

19,800 

5,000 

73,000 

14,500 

4,400 

76,300 

15,200 

TRIBHTIONS, ETC. 

3,881 

3,000 

3,700 

3,000 

Total for Military 




Finance . ' , 

7,11,972 

6,75,900 

6,81,300 

6,94,000 

—REDUCTION MADE BY TH-R 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Total 

• • 

• • 

• • 

—100 

13,18,205 

13,02,000 

13,11,000 

14,60,900 

Non-voted 

Voted 

2,89,983 

10,28,222 

2,28,000 

10,74,000 

2.50.000 

10.61.000 

S, 11, 000 
11.49,900 


no. 17.-.TAXri^ ON INCO?.fR. 


•U 



lUj.l.* 

iV*.::- I 

lUi Ltn 

Ar'.'SsU, 


iraesti.ne-'. 

r-s'.or'S*.*', 


{•■>7 

r«.’ 

I'.T ‘-rel. 

R». 

p.=. 

lu. 

n-. 


I'N't rnn 

A.— coi.U'.v'iKiN nr ;N\\iv,r..r.\:<. - 
f' ! r ?. 


A. 2.-~rAY or r.sTAri.iNir 

Mr NTS : 


IS*? 


Cirri.'* u-.*. 








from 5'U. 4'» • i Rt rO" >\ . 



1,7'“', >3 ' 


3.7^’ ' 

131 

13! 

S'-rv.m** 1'-. I'*'*- ** 

t.iV.v.K'5 . 



Sr i 


ri • 



Revition f! r*? *>! K'.misl 








sl.’-.n o! thi* Ir.r:-mr-Tr.r. 
Dfpf.rtnirn! . 





j / . ' 

_ 


'IV;:,}''erar% »-•■>■. -s* -• . 





j' ,* - ■ * 

— 

~ 

J,.<r ■4T’.''.ry . , 



.. .1 , ■ 


j(> «. - i 

311' 

nio 

T.;-,S 




.‘."I." ’ ' 

?,* >•» 


A. 3.- 

-'ALI.OU'ANi !>. llDNt«. 
RAP.IA. 111-’.. 


i 



, / '*/ 



Tr.“.v< l!i!,v rili'**.'-/' !. T 


i 



.7 '.t*-'’ 



lVe!-1 !<> Ir,'-;! r. p.'i-.rfs 



I 


i.'.'t 1 



.Vr.'I .>■' rr f . 



< 





Vo;--l 

.73,11'.' 


-JO, If H 

'•< 




‘IV.t.m. 

:.'>.i7-. 


-$‘’,-$0 t 

• * 



A. 1- 

-SUPPLIIiS AND SEP.. 
VICES: 








Peirtlifi'ic «.f 

r»,T**7 




• • 


A. n. 

—WORKS 




e,.7''0 

;‘,r.oo 


A. 0. 

—CONTINGENCIES ; 

Mis''ol!an*‘oiH . 

70.070 


so.ooo 

.Su.OoH 

jeii.dOo 


A. 7.— ESTABUSII.MIONT CHAB. 

GES PAID TO OTHEP. 

GOVERNMENTS, ETC. ; 

A. 7 {]).— UNITED PRO- 

VINCES : 

Payment to Local Goverji- 
mont for part sorvicca of 
tlieir establishment in In- 
come-tax work . . :i.'}0 700 700 700 


para^aph^20 of O'C StnridluB I'inritico Comii.ltlre, Volume' IX, No. C, pages 200-i01, 



, 37.— SEPARATION OF ACCOUNTS FROM AUDIT. 
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DEMAND No. 37. 

SEPARATION OE ACCOUNTS FROM AUDIT. 


ESTIMATE of tho Amount required in the j'car ending 31 Jlnrcli 1931 to pay the 
Salaries and other Expenses of tho srKOiAL staff for coRSiDERma 
THE QUESTION OF SEPARATING ACCOUNTS FROM AUDIT AND OF THE EXPERl- 
MENTiVL OFFICES IN CONNECTION WITH THE SCHEME. 


Voted : Sixteen Lnkhs of Rnpec.*^. 
Nov-vofed : Thirty-six Thousand Utipccs. 


■A. Sub-heads under which this Grant will bo accoimtcd for on behalf of tho 
Finance Department. 


Actun!.*?, 

1928-29. 


Biidgot. 

EaJimnfo, 

1920.30. 


Revised 

KatiiTintc, 

1020-30. 


Budget 

Enlimntc, 

1030-31. 


-SPECIAL STAFF FOR CONST- 
BERING THE QUESTION OF 
SEPARATING ACCOUNTS 
FROM AUDIT : 

Chahges debited to 22 — Gi:- 
NERAD ADJUNISTRATJOX. 

A. 1.— PAY OF OFFI- 
CERS 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
SIENTS 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO-’ 
RARIA, ETC. 

A. .4.— CONTINGENCIES 

>TAi. TOR Special Staff for consider- 

ra-G, ETC 


—EXPERIMENTAL OFFICES 
OOTSIDE UNITED PRO- 
- CONNECTION 

^TH THE SCHEME OF 
SEPARATION OF ACCOUNTS 
FROM AUDIT ; 


Charges debited to 22 — Gene- 
ral Administration. 

B. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS 
B. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

MENTS .... 
B. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
^ RARIA, ETC. 

B. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES, AND CONTIN- 
GENCIES 

B. 6'.— DjEDUGP— ESTABLISH- 
MENT CHARGES Re- 
covered FROM OTHER 

governments, de- 
partments, etc. 

B. 6— DED LOT— probable 
SAVINGS 


) tal for experimental offices. 


Rfl. Ra. Rs. Rs. 


•17,011 

00,100 

44,000 

21,700 

14,770 

15,000 

13,900 

14,. 500 

0,0.33 

10,000 

5,roo 

7,000 

0,329 

4,300 

3,500 

3,000 

74,740 

70,400 

o7,nco 

40,200 


50,290 

89,600 

1,03,648 

1,78,900 

8,783 

13,400 

13,744 

30,700 


—7,940 

—7,900 


-4,000 

1,68,426 

3,00,000 


83,600 

91.000 

1,76,200 

2,10,800 

14,300 

O 

o 

cc 

1 

30,800 

27,800 


—7,900 

—22,600 

• • 

-4,000' 

2,97;000 

3,18,800 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31 : 


NtrstDrns. 


1929- 1930- 

30. 31. 


Act unlp, 
192S 29, 

R?. 


DlKlRCt 
EHtimnto, 
1929 .30. 

Rs, 


Rcx’ipcd 
EFtirnntc, 
192 9 -.30. 

Rp. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

103O..31. 

Rs. 


UXITICD PKOVlXGES-fOHcW . 

A.— COLLECTION OF INCOMll-TAN— 
cnucld. 

A. S — GRANTS-IN-ATD, CON- 
TRIBUTIONS. ETC. : 

f.'outributiou.<; for pa-r^ngr.'; of 
officers transferrer! to or 
from other Govern incuts 

Departincnis, etc. . 2,-!-{S COO COO CO^ 


A. 9.— DEDUCT— CONTRIBU- 
TIONS, ETC. : 

Amount transferrer! to Opium 
Department on account of 
fharc of pay and contrihu- 
tfen for cost of passages 
of Commissioner of In- 
come-tax . — 17,327 —IS, 000 —21.000 —17,000 


A. 10.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE 
S.-\VINGS 


yon-votC'J . 
^’otcd 


Totat. rop. U^^T^D Pp.oviscr.s 


„A.— COLLECTION OF INC03IE-TAX : 

A, 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

1 1 Commissioner of Income-Tax 

{2,250—100—2,750) 

3 3 Assistant Commissioners of 

Income-tax (1,000 — 100 
— 1,600) 

29 30 Income-tax Officers (300 — 

40—850) 

9 8 Assistant Income-tax offi- 

cers (250 — 25 — 350) 

— — Leave salary . 


N on-voted . 
Voted 


« * 

—8,382 

22,260 

0,70,273 

20,000 

0,87,000 

0,92,533 

7,07,000 

PUXJAB. 

26,000 


51,450 

] 

2,21,750 

1 


11,300 

24,626 

2,58,360 

28,000 

2,84,500 

2,82,986 

3,12,500 


— 0,200 


2 l.OOO 

19,000 

0,97,000 

7,11,000 

O 

o 

7,30,000 



29,000 


52,700 


2,38,300 


12,000 

25,000 

2,84,600 

29,000 

3,03,000 

3,09,600 

3,32,000 


42 42 


Total 
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Actuals, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

• 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

D.— EXPERBtBNTAL OFFICES IN 

THE UNITED PROVINCES IN 

CONNECTION IVITH THE 

SCHEME OF SEPARATION OF 

ACCOUNTS FROiVT AUDIT: 

Changes debited to 23 — Attdit. 

D. l.~PAY OF OFFI- 

CERS . 5 Non-votcd . 

27,752 

32,000 

41,200 

31,200 

1 Voted ■ . 

67,381 

76,500 

74,300 

74,200 

D. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

MENTS .... 

2,06,097 

2,26,000 

2,14,000 

2,14,000 

-D. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO. 

RARIA, ETC. ( Non-votcd 

2,478 

3,00U 

1,800 

1,800 

i Voted . 

30,629 

30,400 

32,900 

31,000 

D. 4.— SUPPLIES. AND SER- 
VICES, CONTINGEN. 

CIES AND WORKS 

7,609 

8,000 

7,800 

7,800 

D. 5.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE 

SAVINGS . 

•• 

—4,900 

* 9 

—10,000 

Total 

3,41,946 

3,70,000 

3,72,000 

3,60,000 

Non-votcd . 

30,230 

35,000 

43,000 

33,000 

Voted 

3,11,716 

3,36,000 

3,29,000 

.3,17,000 

Total fob Exferimektaii Offices in 

THE United Provinces, etc. . 

11,76,993 

12,44,000 

12,64,000 

12,71,000 

Non-voted . 

35,678 

51,000 

67,000 

36,000 

Voted 

11,40,318 

11,93,000 

11,87,000 

12,35,000 

Total . 

14,19,167 

16,24,000 

16,18,000 

16,36,000 

Non-voted . 

35,675 

51,000 

67,000 

36,000 ■ 

Voted 

13,83,492 

16,73,000 

16,61,000 

16,00,000 

1K>B. Circles of Account in whicli this Grant ■wiU be accounted for ; 


INDIA ...... 

2,43,174 

2,71,000 

2,66,000 

2,49.000 

NORTH WEST FRONTIER PRO- 

VlECJtS 

• • 

1,09,000 

1,08,000 

1,16,000 

UNITED PROVINCES (Non-voted . 

35,675 

51,000 

67,000 

36,000 

( Voted 

11,40,318 

11,93,000 

11,87,000 

12,36,000 

Total 

14,19,167 

16,24,000 

16,18,000 

10,36,000 

Non-voted . 

35,675 

51,000 

67,000 

36,000 

Voted 

13,83,492 

16,73,000 

16,61,000 

16,00,000 
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iriv.— < '."ii. 

n. .!..->rr}’Lu:< AXi) 

\X5> ('UNIIX- 

t'.r.NX’sr.'^ . . . 


Mt^rrtA.A^crot". ('r’-rnii, l>rf •-vn's'VT" 

31. l.—3’AV Oi' <H ri<‘!-3:X 

7.'- 'i 



V/‘ 

3?. 2."~-3’AV tl3‘ }:srA!U.3SH- 
Mi'-NTS 

P.'.vi;' 


> ' 


31. r>.— -M.l.tnVAKl'r.^, Iioxo- 
llMilA. KTi'. 

li. 4. -}iVl’VLU:< AN‘!j X3 I1- 

vu i s. AX3> i nsrix- 

CrFTo 

U. l.-."l’AY (11- tir! . 

.t. ! i 

I'.P'-' 

r<.'* 1 > 

t 

‘',7<> < 

^.1 " / 1 

T-,** » 

1 

31. 2.--3’.\V <i3' l>TAniA-‘''13- 
?-n;N''iv .... 


js.tr t 

i<',- .! 

S ‘•.7<»'i 

It. r..-~A3A.<i\VAX(’r,S, HOKO. 
31A3UA. 3';rc'. 

B. .{..-‘ivi'iM.n:^ AXu sr.it. 

VU'r.S, and CdNTDN 

(•;3:n<'3 3:.s' 

1 7-^ 

f.sri 

!,*i » 1 

l.loo 

*( ! 

l.loo 

DnuTi, Cjvti/— 

U. 2.~-l’AY ()I‘ !:.'tTAlU>l.‘tl!. 

.... 

2.177 

:i.70fi 


3,‘'<>0 

B. AI.l.DWANCr.S', HONO. 

KABIA, I:TC. 

B .1 ,SD1’}’3.I3'.‘1 \ND NKlt. 

)n 

200 


2(01 

VlCIC.s*. A.ND DD.NT3.V. 
(•;i:N'rir;s 

.'>40 

1,000 


J.diiO 

Sncnr-TAiiiAT — 

B. l.~P.\Y Ol'OITlCIIB.S 

n.v'Ki 

18,500 

pl.Io.t 

)!'.40() 

B. 2.~3’AY OI* IC.STABlASn. 
MICNT.S .... 

32,20) 

33.000 

3.7,1(10 

30,500 

B. 3.~AI.LOWANOI:h. BONO- 

BAUiA, irrc. 

1,523 

1,500 

400 

l.Ooo 

B. 4.~SUr3’IAi:S AND .si:uvi. 
Cl-XS. AND CONTINGEN. 
01138 .... 

Genehal — 

0,200 

H,000 

1,500 

8,000 

B. 2.— PAA' OF KSTABLTSn- 
MENTS : 

Gcncrnl provinion for Icrvl* 
Holnrj' .... 


5,000 


5,000 

B. O.—DEDr/cy— PROBABLE 
SAVINGS 

• • 

— 1,000 

• < 

— 1,000 


ToTAt ron India 


2,43,174 , 2,71,000 


2,00,000 


2,40,000 


DEMANDS FOR GRANTS. 1930-31 : 


]r)0 


Nu Mill: us. 

1920. lO.'lO. 
90. 91. 


, . , Budget Reused 

Estimnto. Bstiranto, 
1028-20. 1020-30. 1029-30, 

Bs. p.s. 


NOKTF-WEST PEONTIEB PEOWNCE 
B.-UXPF.RTMV'.NTAL Ol'l'lCl- 8 OUT- 
«inE united I’ROVnNCES 
IN CONNl'ICTlON WITH THE 
SOIHCMO: 01'’ XEl’AKA'lTON OF 
ACCOUNTS FIU)1I AUDl'J’ ; 

Ohauoks rkuitud to 22 — 

C.rN’uitAi, AnMjNisritAxroN. 
rrsiiAWAii Ornoi:— - 


Budget 

Estimate. 

lOSO-SL 

Rs. 


B. l.~PAY 01 ' OFFlCEltS . 

32,200 

27,000 

32,500 

B. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
SIENTS 

CS.SOO 

00,000 

80,000 

B. 9,— ALLOWANCES. HONO- 
RARIA, ETC 

3,S00 

0,000 

6,900 

p, 4 .— SUPPLIES AND SEK- 
YICES. AN!.< CONTIN- 
GENCIES 

14,200 

15,000 

11,300 

R. 0 .— DEDUCT— ESTABLl SH- 
MF.NT CHARGES RE- 
COVERED FROM OTHER 
GOVERNMl'lNTS. DE- 
PA RTidENT'S, I'lTC. 


• • 

— 14,700 

Total von NonTU-Wr.sT 

FnCNTlKU PnOVlNCK 

1,09,000 

1,08,000 

1.16,000 


UNITED PROVINCES. 
C.— EXPERIMENl'AL OJ'T'TCES IN 
THE UNITED BROVINCES IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE 
SCHEME FOB SEPARATION 
OF ACCOUNT’S FROJr AUDIT : 

(i) Chakoks oeuitkd to 22 — Ge- 
NEKAr, ADAlIXlSTKATId^^ 


A^<r> AOMINlSTliUEP HY THE 

Locai. GovKRxsn:NX act- 

I >’0 AS AGENT TO THE CeN- 



TKAI, GOVKnjTMENT. 

0. 1. — PAY OF \Kon-t'o!eti . 
OFFICERS 1 Voted 

3,370 

1,30,173 

13,S0O 

1,29,200 

23,200 

1,20,000 

SMO 

1,45,000 


Total 

1,35,543 

1,44,400 

1,43.200 

1,48,000 

459 

78 

C. 2.— PAY OF ESTABI.ISH 
MENTS ; 

•158' Accoimtnnts and clerks 
(Rs. 25—5001 

78 Servants (Rs. 9 — SO) 


5,95,600 

12,200 


6,2.7,900 

12,100 

532 

531 Total 

5,68,751 

6,07,800 

5,95,000 

6,36,000 


C. 8.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARTA. ETC. : 

Travelling allowance 


c SOO 

1 19.000 


1*9,000 


A^o?i •t'ofctJ . 
Voted 

iKs36 

SOO 

19,000 

SOO 

19,000 

19,000 


Total 

18,836 

19,800 

19,800 

19,000 
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Numbbss. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930.31. 

Rs. 


UNITED PROVINCES— fonfc?. 


C.— EXPERIMENTAL OFFICES IN 
THE UNITED PROVINCES IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE 
SCHEME FOR SEPARATION 
' OF ACCOUNTS FROM 
AUDIT — contd. 

(i) Chakges debited to 22 — 
Genebaii Admtnistbation 

AND ADMINISTEBED BY THE 

Local Govebnment act- 
ing AS Agent to the 
Centbal Govebnment — 
concld. 

C. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES, CONTINGEN- 
CIES AND WORKS : 


48 

7 


Rents, rates and taxes 

Postage and telegram char- 
ges .... 
Office expenses and mis- 
cellaneous . 

Works .... 
Purchase of Accounting 
Machines . 


6,800 

23,000 

21,600 

3,600 


6,800 

23,000 

29,100 

3,600 

(tt)7,600 

Total . 

,66,824 

55,000 

60,000 

70,000 

C. 6.— GRANTS-IN-AID, CON- 
TRIBUTIONS, ETC. ; 

Contrihutions for passages 
of officers transferred to 
or from other Govern- 
ments, Departments, etc. 

75 

• • 



0. 6.— D ®DUGT— ESTABLISH- 
MENT CHARGES RE- 
COVERED FROM OTHER 
GOVERNMENTS, DE- 
PARTMENTS, ETC. 

—20,000 

—20,000 

—20,000 

—20,000 

C. 7.— DHDUGiT— PROBABLE 
SAVINGS 


—13,000 


—12,000 

(ii) Chabges debited to 22 — 
Genebal Administbation 

AND ADMINISTEBED BY THE 

Oittceb on Special Duty, 
Govebnment of India, 
Finance Depabtment. 

C. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS 

8,527 

8,300 

8,100 

8,700 

C. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
ilENTS : . 

49 Accountants and clerks 

(Rs. 25—500) 

7 Servants (Rs. 12 — 17) 


62,548 

1,452 


64,600 

1,500 

-66 Total 

68,828 

64.000 

61,000 

66,000 


jaiagraph ifeeting of the Standing finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 7, p.ages 400—402, 



.10. .-5 1. 

Actuals, 

I92S-29. 

Budcet 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1920-30. 

Budrst 

Estimate, 

153Q.3I. 


P.3. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

P.S. 

U-NliED PR0VIXCE?-</;/:f^. 

C.-EXPEP,nrE\TAL OFFICES IX 

THE TJXTTED PROTIN'CE.- TX 
rO XXE CTTO X •^TTTH THE 
^'^^CHEJrE FOP, FEP.\P-ATI0X 

OF ACCOUNTS FP.OM 

AUDIT—c- :rn. 



Cnw.r,-^ Drrr.rrnD to ‘22 — 

AD:.nNT5TP. vT70>r 

a:.'d AD'.n>rT?iTntrD et the 
0~cnr. ON' .'^rEciAE Durr, 

G o V £ : R.>r:i!7r >rr ct Ixisxa, 
FnrAr.T- Dnr \ RT3rr?rr — 

CT’C.' /. 





C. .I.— ALLOUTVXCES, EOXO- 
P.AP.IA, ETC. : 

TmTcIKr.g allo'xan.ce 

6 1 

509 

000 

500 

C. 4.— SUPPLIES AXD SEP,- 
TTCES, COXnXGEX- 
GEES AXD WOP-KS ; 
Service postage and tele- 
;Trara cha.rges 

- 

.3,000 


S,SC'''- 

OiEce e:roer_ses and miscal* 
Ian 00 a? 


3.600 


4.0C" 

Totai. 

6.506 

7,200 

14.000 

•• «r, 
V3'- 

C. 7— DEDUCr— PP.OSABLE 
SAUrXGS 


• • 

• • 


D.~EXPEPvDIEXTAL OFFICES IX 
't H K UXTTED PROTTXCn-i 
IX COXXECTIOX WITH THE 
SCHEirE OF SEPAPwATIOX 
OF ACC0UXT5 FP.OH AUDIT : 
Ceap-ges DT3TXEB TO 2-3 — ^Aroix. 

- 




D. I.— PAT OF OFFICEP.S : 

1 1 Pali of O^.cer {Ps. 2J2-50 — 

2,3-50). 

S G Pav of OScers (Rs. 500 

—1.400) 

27,75‘3 

67,3SI 

32,600 

76,500 

41,200 

74,300 

.3120 

74JiC0 

0 10 Toxax. 

95,13.3 

I,0S,50O 

1,15,500 

1,05,4:0 

y~an-voied . 
Toted 

H, Kl 

32,000 

76. -500 

41.200 

_74.300 

S12C0 

74dC0 

D. 2.— PAT OF ESTABLISH- 
MEXTS: 

1S9 139 Accountants and clerks 

(Rs. 25—500) 

36 36 Servants (Rs- 12 — 30) 


2.1S.SS0 

6,120 


2,07,SC0 
' 620 ^ 

175 175 Totat 

2,06,097 

2.2.5,000 

2,14.000 

2,14.000 
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Artt>nls, 

in2S.2!», 

Budge’. 

Estimnt;, 

1020.30. 

Rtvi..5t'(l 

Eplin.nte, 

1020-30. 

Budget 

Ef-tininte, 

1030.31. 


Rs. 

Kn. 

IP'. 

IP'. 

UNITED 

PD 0 VINCES- 

—covrld. 



i).— EXPERlJilENTAL OFFICES IN 
THE UNITED PROVINCES 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE. 

Scheme of separation 
OF ACCOUNTS FROM AUDIT 
— condd. 

Ohauges debited i o 23 — Audit 

— co7icld. 





D. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. : 





Travelling and oflicr 

allowances. ( Non-votcd. 

1 Voted 

2,i7S 

30,(520 

3,000 

30.-U)0 

J,S00 

32,900 

J.SOO 

.31,(100 

D. 4.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
^HCES, CONTINGEN. 

CUES AND WORKS 

7.COO 

8,000 

7,800 

1 o , 

1 o 

1 

1 

1 i 

D. 5.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE 
SAVINGS 

• • 

—1,000 

• • 

—10,000 

Totad Chaeges debited to 23— Audit 

.3,11,010 

3,70,000 

3,72,000 

3,50,000 

Totad for United Provinces 

11,75,903 

12,44,000 

12,51,000 

12,71,000 

Non-votsd . 

3o,G75 

51,000 

67,000 

36,000 

Voted • . 

11,40,318 

11,93,000 

11,87,000 

12,35,000 



DE?.r.'..VD5 FOR CP. Ay IS, 19 : 0 -- 


DEMAXV Xo. 3S. 

COMME rcp: d?: partmext. 

L h-rt ‘"[ATE rf ‘r.- Ar::cunt n-q:::rrrj fn the- yo-ir ending 31 jlarch 1931 to par t 
.''a.'.r;'’' r,r.d ]’>xp''n of the- Coy^tzP-cn DivP^LE'nrzsT. 

\ o''’*: : 'i ;.r- -• Likh' p.nd Fiky-swen Thousand Rupee,-.. 

Afcr.-fck.i : AA.viy Ti.'ju^zrd Rv.p<:r?.. 

U, Sr.n.n.uin- u.ndrr Trhhd; t'nl- Grnnt n-fj] he accounted for on behalf of 6 
O) :: r.r.rr. D."r.« r.r>t 

Budrot Revised Budzst 

Estimate, Ettiniatc, Esricaat?, 

lC‘2'.-20. lC‘dC'-30. 1520-30. 1930-31. 


A. 

—PAY 01' OFFICEP..- C .Vo-.r-:'/ • . 

:.d !2 

30,-300 

$34)00 

$4.00: 


» Vo*<vi 

T « ,wt*7 

CO.SOO 

6.5,4r‘0 

SSA’’ 

B, 

—PAY OF F<TABU^UYJRrLi; 

P> 

1,S7,400 

F^ri.-ino 

2,^'0,30' 

C, 

— ALLO-.V.'-.VCES, rlO.VO- 

P..\P.r.'., i", i C. . i f.’cr.-vrifi . 

7,2 « 7 

4.300 

6,400 

4.5 <?! 


t Va‘'d'^l 

.36,91^ 

41,300 

39.700 

S0,00‘. 

D. 

— CO NTr.VG E.VCrE.S 

2',S93 

30,100 

29,200 

31, SOI. 

E. 

—G P. A .NTS-LV-.'iID. COSTP. IBU- 
TIOM.S. ETC. .... 

!,.V.€ 

1,200 

COO 

l,20t 

F.. 

— r rt< rr r— e-'-t.^ n llshm e nt 
CITaRGE.'-' P.ECOVEP.ED FP.Oir 
OTHER GOYKP.y^fpyTF, DE- 

PAHT.^rE^^r.'. etc. 


— 13,500 

—12,700 

— I3,3W 


T^OT.VI!, • 

r.A>>.309 

4.01,000 

3,91, CEO 

4,47,000 


20. r. vctdrl , 

1,00.39 } 

$0,000 

$94)00 

20,000 


Tetod 

2,S6,01S 

3,15,000 

3,02,000 

3.57,000 


m. DET.un-*; of the foreco;nz : — 

A-— PAY OF OFFICERS ; ’ 

NtnnJETTJs. 

1029- 1030- 
00. .31. 


/ 

7 

Scivet‘Zr>j [4,000) 

4S.0j0Q 

I 

J 

Jcir.i Scortiary [3.000) 

■22.100 

I 

— 

Diput’j SccTcicrj . 

10,400 



One Assistant Secretary 
_ (l.COC— L250). . 

Under Secretary 

’l,900 



.As.sistant Secretaries (1,000 

- 

.3 

•J 

— I,2o0) 

Saperintendants (600 — SOO) 

2S,1G0 

27.600 


— One temporary Snperin- 

tencen; 

— Leave salary ... 

yon-voled . 
Toted 

7 Toxai 


C'i.643 

77.307 


SO.oOO 

69,SQ0 


1,71-039 1,50,300 


35,0?^ 




3cA0<} 

LSOO 

5,000 

Cv *’0O 


65,400 

1,4S,4^ l."--'''- 


(c) Vidd Proceedings of the iTeetins of the Scaeding rinarce Comnittee, Tolans IX, Xo. I, P 3 === 

rife Proceedings of the ITeeting of the Standing Finacce Committee, Toinme IX, Xo. IS, pages 
gmph 29 . 




4S 48 AssistnnlP, ckrlts etc. (nt 
rntcR varying from Rp. ^'0 
to Es. 600) . 

38 38 Sorrnnts (nt rates varying 

from Es. M to Efi. 10) . 


8.800 


O.npn 

— ClmrgfS for prcTPring Al* 

plmbrticnl Index 

— Tempornry cstablislnnciit 

— — Tempornrj" cstnldisbincnt 

— — Probnblc rnvings . . 


300 

• • 

31.3' « 

— ~ ,000 


(a)l7.{f'» 
'.0.700 
- 7. ion 

86 86 Totai. 


1.H7.4O0 

l.S't.'.t'M 

2.0O,3n'. 

C.— ALLOWANCES, HONOR AEl A , 

ETC. : 





House-rent nnd other nlloivnnccs. 
Travelling nllovrnnce • 

Hill-journey nllovoncc . . 


0,000 
( :s,B()f> 

\ 3,200 

( GOO 

). 32.000 


T.3‘if» 

4.,ViO- 

.6,2"0 

GOO 

31,ti(iO 

Travelling and other ollowanccs . 


» * 



Koiuvotcd . 
Voted . 

5,'JS5 

30.918 

•1,300 

•11,200 

r,.ioo 

3!',7titi 

■1,800 

i6(i,(U)0 

Totai, 


4.6,600 

•1.6,100 

ri!,.80(i 

D.— CONTINGENCIES : 

- 




Service postage and telegram 
charges .... 

Hill-joumey ohargea . 

Other contingent charges . 

i 

10,000 

2,000 

18,100 


lO.OOtO • 
2,000 
19,200 

Totai, 

, 28,893 

30,100 

29,200 

31,800 

E.— GEANTS-IN-AID, CONTBIBU- 

TIONS, ETC. : 





Contributions for passages of officers 
transferred to or from other Qovern- 
ments. Departments, etc. 

],3GG 

1,200 

GOO 

1,200 ' 

E.—LEJ* Z7C2— ESTABLISHMENT 

CHARGES RECOVERED FROM 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS, DE- 
PARTMENTS, ETC. . 


—13,500 

--12,700 

— 13.300 


graph 29*!^ Proceedings of the Meeting of tlic Standing Finance Coniinlttec, Volnn'c IX, Ko, 12, iwgcii (ir.ii-Or.tl, ;mr«> 
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DEMANDS EOR GRANTS, 1930-31 ; 


DEMAND No. SQ.f 

ARMY DEPARTMENT. 

-I. ESTIMATE of the Amount required in the year ending 31 March 1931 to pay 
the Salaries and other Expenses of the AnMr Depabtmeitt. 


Voted ; Eive Lakhs, Eorty-six Thousands, Nine Hundred and Ninety-nine Rupees. 
Non-voted : One, Lahli and Ttoo Thousand Eujiees. 


-II. Sern HEADS under which this Grant will be accounted for on behalf of the Army 
Depabtment. 




Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 


1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A.— PAY OF OFFICERS [ .' 

84,551 

1,24,662 

96,700 

1,35,400 

90,300 

1,32,200 

97,700 

1,37,900 

B. — PAY OF ESTABLISHiMENTS 

C. — ALLOWANCES, HONORARIA, 

2,80,030 

3,04,400 

2,92,100 

3,08,300 

ETC. j Non-voted . 

3,003 

4,500 

3,900 

2,500 

1 Voted 

59,869 

52,500 

58,900 

57,200 

D.— GRANTS-IN-AID, CONTRIBU- 


TIONS, ETC. . 

2,427 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

E.— POSTAGE, TELEGRAiM AND 




TELEPHONE CHARGES 

15,690 

23,000 

16,900 

18,000 

F. — OTHER CONTINGENCIES 

G. — ESTABLISHMENT CHARGES 

22,760 

37,700 

23,500 

25,600 

PAID TO OTHER GOVERN- 
MENTS, DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


—3,000 

400 


B..— -DEDUCT— VHOBABLE f Non-voted 



« • 

SAVINGS ( Voted 

• « 

—17,000 

• * 

• • 

I.— REDUCTION MADE BY THE 


—200 


—I 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


• * 

Totar . 

5,92,992 

6,35,800 

6,20,000 

6,48,999 

Non-voted . 

89,981 

1,00,000 

96,000 

1,02,000 

Voted . 

5,03,011 

5,35,800 

5,24,000 

5,46,999 


-HE. Details of the foregoing : — 

. A.— PAY OF OFFICERS ; 

Nottbers. I 

1929- 1930 

30. 31. 

1 1 Secretary {4,000) 

1 1 Deputy Secretary [1,000 — 

2,250) 

1 1 Assistant Secretary [1,630) 

— — Leave salary 

2 2 Assistant Secretaries (1,000 

—1,250) 

1 1 Establishment Officer (1,600 

—1,750) . ■ . 

1 1 Officer-in-Charge, Medal 

Distribution (1,000) 

6 0 Superintendents (600 — 800) 

1 1 Personal Assistant to the 

Army Secretary (500 — 
700) .... 

— — Leave salary . 

Non -voted . 
Voted 

Totae 


84,551 

1,24,662 


48.000 

26,600 

VJ,600 

3,500 

29.000 
18,200 

12.000 

53,800 


7,400 

15,000 


96,700 

1,35,400 


90,300 

1,32,200 


14 14 Totae 2,09,213 2,32,100 2,22,000 

^ Bednetions amounting to Bs. 5,47,000 vere made by the C7-A. 

e, out of wiiidh a Turn of 6,46,999 has been restored by the Governor Genewl In Council under 


48.000 

20,600 

19.600 
3,500 

29.600 
18,800 

12.000 

54,000 


7,000 

1.0,000 

97,700 

i,:j7,ooo 

2 , 35,000 


" VOtCj WUl/ UA uv***-» v»*. -jr* 

7) of the Government of India Act. 



No. 39.- 

-army department. 
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S 



B\ulaet 

R:viH‘'(l 


Numbebs. - 

Avtunls, 

Estimntv, 

Estitt.ate, 

Estimate, 

1929- 

1930- 

1928-29. 

lorn- no. 

lono.no. 

1930-31. 

£0. 

31. 

Ra. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rtt, 

B —PAN OF establishments i 





91 

>J1 Assistants, dorV.s, nntl stono- 





grnphcrs, clc. (.nWatcR 
varving from Bs. 76 to 
Bs.'OOO) 


2,71.000 


2.78.000 


62 

G1 Servants (at rates enrying 


16.200 


1.6.1*00 

from Rs. 14 to Rs. 401 . 



_ 

— Temporary oslni^lirLmcnt 


2,600 


2. l'»o 


— Leave salary . . • 


!.'».uon 


1.6.000 

^ - 

— Probable .savings 


— n.ooo 


■ n.oiHj 




15G 158 Totai. 

2.SO.IMO 

O 

.'.'F.tUt* 

2.92,1 KO 

n.ns.noii 

C.— ALLOWANCES, HONORARIA. 

ETC. : 

Travelling an'i other allowances , 


f 

\ 

n.r.oti 

12..6()0 


2.000- 
13, 200 

Hill-Journey nllownneo . 


J 

1,000 

40,000 


600 
•t l.otto 

Non -ifytc.t . 
Voted . 

r,,nor, 

69,SG!» 


i,r,oo 

62.600 

3,0011 

.'iS.OitO 

2.600 

67,200 

TOTAt- . 

02,872 


67,090 

92.'*' to 

.69.700 

D.— GRANTS-IN-AID, CONTRIBU- 
TIONS, ETC. ; 






Contributions Jor passages oj officers 
transferred to or from other Govern' 
ments. Departments, etc. 

2,127 


J,SOO 

l,,S()0 

1,300 

E.— POSTAGE, TELEGRAM AND 
TELEPHONE CHARGES 

16,690 


23,000 

16,900 

1.8.000 

P.— OTHER CONTINGENCIES ; 






Hill-Journey charges . 

Other contingent charges . 



6,000 

32,700 


4.000 
2 1 ,900 

TotaX, 

22,760 


37,700 

23,600 

26,600 

G.— ESTABLISHMENT CHARGES 
PAID TO OTHER GOVERN- 
MENTS, DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 

* • 



400 

* • 

H.— DEDUCT- PROBABLE (Non-voted 
SAVINGS t Voted 

• • 

« • 

- 

—3,000 

-17,000 

• • 

• • 

3’otat, 


- 

-20,000 

• • 

. . 

I.— REDUCTION MADE BY THE 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

-- 


—200. 


— 1 

Medal Seciio?^. 






B.— PAY OF ESTABLISHMENTS : ' 






Temporary establishment 



6,800 

.. 




>< • J 


demands for grants, 1930-31 ; 



DEBIAISID No. 40. 


DEPARTOIENT OF INDUSTRIES AND LABOUR. 


T. ESTIMATE of the Amount required in the year ending 31 March 1931 to pay 
the Salaries and other Expenses of the Depaetment of Industeies ahp 
Laboue 


Voted ; Five Lakhs and Fifteen Thousand Rupees. 
Non-voted : One Lakh and Nine Thousand Eupees, 


■11. Sub-heads under which this Grant will be accounted for on behalf of the 
Depaetmeet of Industeies and Laboue. 


-A.— pay of officers ( Voted°^ 

E —PAY OF ESTABLISHMENTS 
•C. — ^ALLOWANCES, (Non-voted . 

HONORARIA, ] 

ETC. (Voted 

X).— CONTINGENCIES 
•E.— GRANTS-IN-AID. CONTRIBU- 
TIONS, ETC . . . . 

Totai. 

Non-voted , 
Voted . 

7TT , Details of the foregoing ; — 
^.—PAY OF OFFICERS : 

Numbers. 

>1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 

1 1 Secretary {4,000) . . 

2 1 Joint Secretary {3,000) 

1 1 Deputy Secretary {1,000 — 

2,250) + special pay 
{400) .... 

2 — Under Secretary .• . 

— 1 Under Secretary (1,500) . 

2 2 Assistant Secretaries (1,000 

—1,260) 

8 8 Superintendents (600 — 800) 

— — Leave salary . 


Non-voted 

Voted 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budpec 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,17,419 

1,1-2,899 

2,54,245 

3,434 

1,21,100 

1,09,200 

2,74,100 

4,700 

1,07,700 

1,21,600 

2,65,200 

4,700 

1,03,500 

1,32,100 

2,85,700 

4,900 

51,184 

36,419 

54,600 

38,200 

57,700 

41,500 

57,200 

40,000 

4,057 

1,200 

600 

600 

5,79,657 

6,03,000 

5,99,000 

6,24,000 

1,24,910 

4,54,747 

1.27.000 

4.76.000 

1,132)00 

4,86,000 

1.09.000 

5.15.000 


48.000 

36.000 


48.000 

36.000 

- 

23,500 


iy,«<)0 


13,600 




m m 


18,000 


25,700 

74,200 

9,300 


2(3,900 
, 73,500 
13,700 

1,17,419 

1,12,899 

2,21,100 

1,09,200 

1,07,700 

1,21,600 

1,03,500 

1,32,100 

2,30,318 

2,30,300 

2,29,300 

2,35,600 


14 14 


Totai, 
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m 40.-DEPABTIVIENT OP INDUSTEIES LABOUR. 


NmiBERS. 

Acttials, 

1928-29. 

Iluilgot 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rcvi.se tl 

Estimate, 

1929.30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

1929'. 1930- 
30. 31. 

Rf. 

Rs. 

Rp. 

Rp. 

®.— PAY OP ESTABLISHMENTS ; 





8G 86 Assistants, clerics ftndslcno* 

graphers fat rates vary- 
ing from Bs. 90 to Rs. 

600) .... 

71 71 Servants (at rates varj'ing 

from Rs. 12 to Rs. 40) . 

. — — Temporary establishment 

— — Leave salary . 

— — Probable savings . 


2,60,900 

10,500 

4,200 

J,50n 

—6,000 


2,67,800 

16.400 

3,600 

2.900 

—5,000 

167 167 Totai. 

2,61.2-16 

2,74,100 

2,65,200 

2,85,700 

>0.— ALLOWANCES. HONORARIA, 
HTC.: 

Payments on account oj medical 
treatment of British Officers of 
the Superior Civil Services 

■Honorarium to the Technical 
Adviser to the Qovernment of 
India on Boilers . 

Travelling allowance . 

"lEill-jonmey allowance 

House-rent and other allowances 


300 

506 
( 2,700 

1 3,300 

S 1,000 
i 4,3.300 
7,000 


500 

500 

2,700 

3.800 
1,200 

45,600 

7.800 

Non -voted . 
Voted . 

3,434 

51,184 

4,700 

64,600 

4,700 

67,700 

4,900 

57,200 

Total 

54,018 

69,200 

02,400 

62,100 

©.—CONTINGENCIES : 





Postage and telegram charges . 

■ Hill-joumey charges 

Other contingent charges . 


6,000 

6,500 

27,700 


5,000 

5,700 

29,300 

Total 

36,419 

38,200 

41,500 

40,000 

®.— GRANTS-IN-AID, CONTRIBU- 
TIONS, ETC. ; 





-Contributions for passages of 
officers transferred to or from 
other Governments, Depart- 
snents, etc. .... 

4,0-57 

1,200 

GOO 

GOO 



T>EMAmS POE: GEAETS, 1930^: 


demand No. 41. 
CENTRAL BO.ARD OF RE'\T2NUE. 


I. ESTIMATE of t ho Amount, required in ihe year ending 31 March 1931 to pay the 
Snlnne.. and ol lier Expenses of the Cextral Boahd of FetejS. 

^ otod : Tu'o Lakhs and Four Thousand Rupees. 

A on-voUd : One Lahh niid Ei^hl Thovsiwd Evjkcs. 

H. Sub-heads under yrhich this Grant will be accounted for on behalf of the FiXAxrF 
Depabtaiext. 


A. — PAY OF OFFICERS ^ * 

B. — PAY OF ESTABLISHMENTS 

C. — ALLOWANCES. . 

HONORARLl, 

ETC. 

D —CONTINGENCIES 
E.— GR-ANTS-IN-AID. CONTRIBU- 
TIONS. ETC. 

Tot.vt. 

N'on-i'.Vf.t , 
Yoted 


TTT . Detah^ of the forefroinn : — 
A.— PAY OF officers': 

NtUSIBEKS. 

19£'». 19o0- 

SO. SI. 

f S [^S.OOO — c),7'i>0) . 

— — OrFrrr o!i Sjtrrs?:/ Dnfy , 

— — One Secretary 

1 1 Secretary (l.SOD — 9,100)-!- 

sperJ.'jl pay (SOO) for one 
montli 

9 Persennl Assistanta to tlie 
Members 1 (,SOO— 900) 
-i- special par (99) 1 (600 — 
SOO) .... 

— — One Snpexintenfient (600 — 

S90^ for 11 months 
— Leave salary . 

A’erj-t'r.'a? . 
Voted 

K Tovai. 


Af tURtS, 

199S-9P. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1999-SO. 

Revised 
Estimate. 
1999 so! 

Budget 

Esfcim.ate, 

19.50-.5L 

Rs 

.PL/97 

.tO.deO 

sa.tuis 

fi.SJS 

Rs. 

JJI.oOP 

o0,-j00 

90,400 

ISMO 

Rs. 

J.JO.-Wft 
4S.700 
96.S00 
] '2,800 

Rs. 

,02. m 

.56,900 

97,700 

lx),o00 

9:1.969 

19.676 

96.700 

97,500 

94.000 

19.500 

9.5,900 
9:1, .500 

1,P9P 

aoo 

J,700 

m 

9.s;i.ia:i 

5,94.000 

.5.14.000 

,5.19,000 

J,(19,.P5S 

LS0,91o 

J.99.000 

1,95,000 

1,'25,000 
1, SO, COO 

1,08,000 

9,04,000 


84,000 

'27,800 


$7,000 
8,100 
(a) 9;:.700 


97,900 


•i.-m 


90,700 


90,700 


j'soo 


(5)0.600 

.5,000 

PJJ'JJ 

,W,6:19 

50.400 

J. 10.8 00 
4S,700 

02,700 

.50.000 

L4-t,760 

2,61,900 

L,50.900 

1.40.000 


(;,) rtr^-Tre.-ceSInys ei the Meetiag of the St.-inainjCTin.-inre CeaTOiittecA'olnme lx, Xo. f>, iwpcc 

^^^^ITOfFrocrcaints tifthe Meetias of tie Stanaing Xlnaace Committee, Tolnme IX, Xo.P.rs.cf'-'.'!'-- 
Sra, yaragrspi Ao. 



No. 41 .— CENTRAL BOARD OF REVENUE. 
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Ntoibebs. 

19?9- 1930- 
30. 31. 

Artunld, 

1028-29. 

Rs. 

Budget 

F.Ptiiinnlc, 

1929.30. 

Rs. 

Rovised 

1029.30. 

lU. 

Budge {, 
K'.tin'nt, 
1030-31. 

Rs. 

B.— PAY OF ESTABLISHMENTS ; 





38 3S Assistants and stcnoRra- 

phers (at rates varying 
from Rs. 76 to Es. 600) . 


8-1. lOu 


.‘'.6,200 

• — — Five Assistants and Clerks . 




{fi).6,r,oo 

24 26 Servants (at rates varjnng 

from Rs. 14 to Rs. 40) . 


6, 100 



— — Temporary establisliracnt 


2.3"0 



— — Leave salary . 


1,900 


2.1O0 

— — Probable savings 


—3,000 


— 2,OI‘0 

62 64 Total 

S6,03S 

90,100 

on.soo 

ItT.TiHi 

C.— ALLOWANCES, HONORARIA, 

ETC.: 





Cost of passages granted under the 
Superior Civil Serviees Jiulcs, 

im 




^l.S0O 

Travelling allowance 


( 16J00 

1 0,600 


11,000 

4.300 

House-rent and other allowances . 


( m 

1 20,200 


Gnu 

21,600 

Non-voted . 

G,S1S 

16,000 

I2.S00 

1G,30(I 

Voted 

23,262 

26,700 

2:,0()(i 

2.6,900 

Total 

30,080 

43,600 

• 36,800 . 

•11,200 

D.— CONTINGENCIES : 





Postage and telegram charges 

Hill journey and other contingent 
charges .... 


7,000 

20,600 


6,000 

17,. 600 

Total 

19,676 

27,600 

19,. 600 

2.3,.-)O0 

E.— grants-in-aid, CONTRIBH- 
TIONS, ETC : 





Contributions for passages of 
offieera transferred to or from 
other Governments, 'Depart- 
ments, etc. . ' . 

1,909 

GOO 

1,700 

GOO 


°'<^’^®StaudlngmBancaOommittee. Volume IX, Xo. c, pn,r., 



ftUA'SrTS, 3955:31 ;• 


1<S 


rAY.\n.A'rS; TO TUOVir^OlATOOYWl^X^Ml^NT.'i! AOCOHA^T OT AmUAYS. 
TK.ATIOA OV' AOIWOV SlirvlA.OTS. 


1 * 


I'SiriMAA'A, i\{ 0 \t'^ AviKMini. v.'.-inirAi^ in 1 '!^^^ vaat ATataIi lo '71'isst 

)'\ pAn-'As in <'nnnAA(inn wif.h Taymi'-vto A\^ Tiinvi^ri^UY, Onvrc'a'SY^iWR 
tAX A*\'’n\AT or AOMlMr^tRA'T'lOS 03' AoI^KOY 


Volr.i » Oac' li'Ovii Anil 'iVnnlyM'u'n ThonSAnd Aiapaaa. 

()))r ?/aH />??// o'vv7A''a T)i/>Mnvr7 /ii/nr-i'.*;. 

I r, $:o !'v oni.' VIA?; inidor iln's OrAi\l, m ill 1 'a AOAiwnlod for OiA AaIiaIi of J.lio Tj'S'A'i^or 

llrrArw.i.'ixr. 


Av- A1 a'IA3^\<; , 

, > • > 

15i'9‘Y5. 

33iii3^c;f'i 

I'i'-iS.iwfiUx 

3555 . 55 . 

3'v?, 

.55.555 

3\3oi-x’';3 

!5A^11lA^i^, 

355,5..«)5. 

33 a. 

.9.9,555 

33n.3t;N 
33.si3m«i(-A, 
35 . 95 -.93, 

33*;. 

.9/5,555 


C \ > 


.97,A/?A 

3.7/3,555 

7.5.3 555 

'A.^ ,3^0T\'i3'nA\ . 

) 

^Voio.! 


Ii5,555 

73.555 

59'555 



7fl.t'SS 


75,555 

7,9.555 

0 ., A'OfX-AA'li V 


3 . 9.555 

3<:.555 

35,555 


rO'i'A'i. 


5,55,555 

£,Kt3.555 

£,‘11,555 


X’An'i'A/zV? » 


W7,m 

W»wi ^.«>,nMaai» 

7, £.'1.555 

7.75,555 


Yo^■^.3 

3,59,15’? 

3,5.9.555 

3.57,555 

3.£J),555 


vrtv ilT^'TAAA.i^ of iluA fo'fO,C:olnfi;^“ 

,4.> -iMAmAJ^: 

AArMAYit'OAid i^VW/l* 

OYi -jiAWnrii, oT iiIiJvt,’' of 

OAAJ/ ot 13l^ ViAi^rA?; 




li9,055 


^9,555 


,AS,555 



ITo. 42.— PAY]\IENTS TO PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS, ETC. 
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Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Effimiite, 

1930.31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

B.— BOMBAY ; 





Amoimt paid to the Bom- 
bay Government on ac- 
count of passport Branch 
of the Political depart- 
ment secretariat . 


20,999 


25,802 

Amount paid to the Bom- 
bay Government on 

account of Junior Assist- 
ant on Rs. 120— 10— 2r,0 
per mensem and two 
clerks each on Rs. 60 — 4 
— 100 — 6 — 100 per men- 
sem in the Passport 
Branch of the Political 
Department Secretariat, 
Bombay 


4.950 



Amount paid to the Bom- 
bay Government on ac- 
count of Passport Branch 
of the Commissioner in 
Sind . . . , 


3,051 


3,138 

Amount paid to the Bom- 
bay Government on ac- 
count of Agency work in 
the General etc., Depart- 
ments . . . 


38,000 


39,000 

Amount paid to the Bombay 
Government on account of 
half the cost of the Political 
Department secretariat . 


81,000 


1,03,000 

Lump reduction 


—16,000 



Non-voted . 

80,750 

81,000 

1,16,000 

1,03,000- 

Voted 

66,982 

62,000 

71,000 

68,000 

Totai. 

1,47,732 

1,33,000 

■ 1,87,000 

1,71,000 

C.— BENGAL : 





Amount paid to the Local 
Govenunent on account 
of the share of the cost 
of the Bengal secretariat 
for agency subjects 
Non-voted . 

19,682 

20,000 

13,000 

13,000 

Voted 

23,000 

18,000 

18,000 

19.000 

Toxai, 

42,682 

38,000 

31,000 



32,000 

- 




N 3 


} 


demands for grants, 1930-31 ^ 


H-' 



DEMAND No. 43. 


AUDIT. 


r. ICSI’I^fATJC of tlic Amount required in tlio year ending 31 March 1931 to pay tlia 
fcnlnncs and other Expenses of the Indian Audit Djepaetment. ^ 


Voted ; Niuoty-two Lakhs and Seventy-tTro Thousand Eupees. 
No7i-rolr.d : five Lohhs and Seveniy-six Thousand Rupees. 


II-A. Suii-in'.ABS under wliich this Grant will be accounted for on behalf of the 

Financk Department. 



Actuals. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimate, 


1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-3L 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A.— AUDITOR GENERAL : 

A. 1.— PAY OF AUDITOR 
GENERAL . 

60,000 

60,000 

67,300 

60,000 

A. 2.~PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS .... 

5,21,285 

- 2,73,600 

2,80,400 

2,92,800 

A. 3.— ALLOW. fiVon-roiccf 

21,0S9 

10,800 

7,800 

6,600 

.•VNCES, HONO--^ 

RARTA, ETC. 

1,28,239 

33,200 

22,500 

34,800 

A. 4.~CONTINGENCmS. 

53,GS5 

98,000 

27,800 

32,000 

Tot.^i roe AwvTon Gunerai. 

7,84, 29S 

4,75,600 

4,05,800 

4,26,100 

B.— OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN 
AUDIT DEPARTJIENT .• 

V B. 1.— PAY OF (Non.vGtcd . 

5,14,797 

5,65,400 

5,28,000 

4,10,800 

OFFICERS i Voted 

14,11,859 

14,53,100 

14,38,000 

15,36,600 

B. 2.— ALLOW- cNon-volcd . 

55,268 

55,500 

41,000 

61,100 

ANCES,HO-^ 

NORARLA, I 

ETC. . C Voted 

1,19,979 

1,20,000 

1,20,300 

2,00,000 

B. 3.— DEDUCT— AMOUNT RE- 
COVERED FROM OTHER 
GOATSRNIMENTS, DEPART 
MENTS, ETC, C Nou-voted 


—11,600 

—9,000 

• 

1 Voted 

—63,567 

—1,06,400 

—93,300 

—2,15,000 

Total tok Ofitcebs of the Istdias 
Atoit Defaet^ieot . 

20,38,336 

20,77,000 

20,25,000 

20,02,500 

C.— CIVIL OFFICES OF ACCOUNT 
AND AUDIT : 

C. 1. — ^PAYOFES' (Non-voied 
TABLISH- ] 

MENTS . C Voted . 

3,860 

3,900 

3,900 

3,000 

61,77,096 

68,82,144 

68,16,612 

70,52,013 

C, 2.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, C Nan-voted . 

10,162 

34,000 

20,000 

24,700 

5,59,231 

ETC. . i Voted 

4,07,646 

5,42,246 

6,61,900 

C. 3.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES, AND CONTIN. 
GENCIES 

4,44,113 

4,41,715 

5,10,648 

5,33,800 

0. A.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE 
SAVINGS 


—2,000 


_ 

Total fob Civn:. Offices of 
ACCOTO fT AOT) AtTDIT 

70,42,877 

'79,02,004 

79,03,060 

81,73.641 


JSio. 43.— AUDIT. 


181 




Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 


-1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

R.S. 

Rs. 

D.— ESTABLISHMENT CHARGES 

PAID TO OTHER GOVERN- 

MENTS, DEPARTIMENTS, ETC. 

2,800 

2,800 

10,-i00 

9,420 

E.— DED UGT— ESTABLISHjMENT 

CHARGES RECO^TSRED 





FROM OTHER GOVERN- 

MENTS, DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 

—9,36,716 

—10,36,264 

—8,31,860 

—8,70,864 

F.— LIBIP SUIil RESER^TSS FOR 

TEIMPORARY ESTABLISH- 

]\IENTS 


1,00,000 


1,00,000 

G. — WORKS 

H. — ENGLISH CHARGES (HIGH 

6,494 

8,850 

o 

o 

7,200 

COMMISSIONER) ON STORES 

10 

• • 

1,000 


I.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE {Non-votcd 

• • 

—10.000 

• . 

. • 

•SA\HNGS. (Voted . 

•• 

— 1,60,000 

—40,000 


Total 

89,38,100 

93,60,000 

91,96,000 

98,48,000 

Non-votcd . 

6,65,176 

7,08,000 

6,59,000 

5,76,000 

Voted . 

9 

82,72,921 

86,62,000 

88,36,000 

92,72,000 


n-B. Circles of Account in which this Grant will be accounted for : — 


INDIA 


f Non-votcd . 

• t Voted .. . 

AUDIT OFFICER, INDIAN STORES 
DEPARTJIENT 

C Non-votcd , 
• • I Voted 

(■ Non-votcd . 


MADRAS 


BOMBAY 


t Voted 
C Non-votcd . 
(Voted 
f Non-votcd . 
(Voted 
( Non-votcd . 
( Voted 
( Non-votcd . 
(Voted 
f Non-votcd , 
(Voted 
^Non-votcd . 
( Voted 

(HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER) ON STORES . 


BENGAL . 

PUNJAB 
BURMA 

BIHAR AND ORISSA 
<IENTRAL PROVINCES 
ASSAM 

ENGLISH CHARGES 


6,55,301 

6,91,000 

6,50,000 

5,66,0t0 

29,06,833 

31,22,000 

30,11,000 

32,93,000 

55,873 

40,000 

53,000 

■12,000 

• • 

1,000 


1,000 

7,47,962 

7,92,000 

8,11,000 

8,22,000 

3,246 

5,000 

3,000 

2,000 

11,72,064 

11,99,000 

12,61,000 

13,30,000 

1,037 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

8,47,183 

8,83,000 

9,01,000 

9,33,000 

74 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

6,31,607 

6,43,000 

8,32,000 

8,48,000 

705 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

8,99,789 

9,36,000 

9,25,000 

9,29,000 

1,421 

, , 


• • 

4,00,959 

4,14,000 

4,03,000 

4,11,000 

907 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

3,41,169 

3,46,000 

3,69,000 

3,68,000 

2,485 

3,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,69,695 

2,78,000 

2,89,000 

2,96,000 

10 

. • 

1,000 

• • • 


Total 


89.38,100 93,60,000 94,96,000 98,48,000 


Non-votcd . 6,65,176 7,08,000 6,59,000 5,76,000 

Voted . 82,72,924 86,62,000 88,36,000 92,72,000 


III. Details of the foregoing : — 


/i. -AUDITOR GENERAL : 

AtTLiroB General’s Oeeioe. 

A. 1,— PAY OF AUDITOR 
GENERAL ; 

Numbers. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 

1 1 Auditor General {5,000) 


INDIA. 


60,000 


60,000 


67,800 


60,000 


1S2 


DEMANDS FOE GEANTS, 1930-31 : 


NoMimns. 


1020. 

no. 


inno. 

ni. 


A.— AUDITOR GENERAL— cohW. 
AvviTon Or.h'r.nAT.’B Orriai: — concid, 
A, 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
]\IENTS : 

105 10-1 Supcrintondcntg, dories, 
dc, (tit rntos vnrying/rora 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 750 + special 
pay 4- duty nllownncc) . 
— — One Stoaogrnphor 

no no Servant •( (nt rntos varying 
from Rs. 12 to Rs. 35) . 

— — Tornpornry cstnblish- 

inonf. . . . 

— — Leave salary 


Budget 

Actuals, Estimate, 
1928-20. 1929-30. 

Rs. Rs. 

INDIA — confd. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1920-30. 

Rg. 


lU 113 


Total 


A 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. : 

Travelling, house-rent and 
other allowances 

Lump provision forT. A.of 
officers attending the 
Conference of Account- 
ants General nt Simla . 
Lump provision for revi- 
sion of compensatory 
allowance of Public 
Works Senior Account- 
ants .... 

Non -voted . 

Voted 

Total 

A. 4.— CONTINGENCIES 
Contingent charges 
Purchase of pubh'cations wit 
which the Indian Audit De 
partment is concerned . 

Total 

Dzrector of Abmy Audit. 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS ; 

— Superintendents, clerks, etc. 


A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC : 

Travelling and other allow- 
ances • ( Non-voied . 
i Voted 

Total 


60,159 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Bs. 



2,43,100 


2,65,700 


• « 


(a)l,m 


8,200 


8,700 


21,400 


15,600 


!W0 


900 

2,63,681 

2,73,600 

2,80,400 

2,92,800 


f s,m 


6,500 


131,100 

• 

30,300 


( 1,900 




12,100 


• * 


» • 


f&)4,500 


10,800 

7,800 

6,500 

30,068 

33,200 

22,600 

34,800 

39,017 

44,000 

30,300 

41,300 

h 

23,000 


32,000 


75,000 


-• 

30,015 

93,000 

27,300 

32,000 

1,93,435 


0 0 


9,152 

^ • 

• • 


51,007 

• • 

• • 




(a) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume IX, No. 7, pages S 

Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Oommittee Volume IX, No 7, pa^es 39 
-paragraph 11, 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31 




! 02 '). 

30 . 




M.— OKJ-K'l'A^S OF 'Dll'; INDIAN 
A l/'DI'i’ DK PA H'J'M J'J ST—conffl. 

]?. l.—PAV OF OFFICFIJS— 
cortrld, 

— — One Pcrson-l Assistant to 

Ainlitor G?ncrrl(o00- 


Acliinls, 
192S-20. 

Rs. 

INDIA — contd. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1920-30. 

Rs. 


Revised Budget 

Estimate, Estimate, 

1929-30. 1930-31. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


110-800) . 

— — Assistant Director of Coni- 

riorcii! Audit 

1 1 A^‘!'iti'Uf F\iiminer of Proas 

.•Vfcount'i (3'‘)') —.’>00) 

21 19 Senior Auditor.- (22(> — 300) 

JO Ifi I’robiif ionors . 

02 01 As.sistnnt Aceounls OiTicors 

(500 — S.TO) -r-specinl p.ay 

— — Leave -SI Inr^’ . 

— — Probi'.ble .-avii g-. 

o,?/)u 

!M,70() 

70,900 

5,00,3 )0 
12,OUO 


(<t)G,C00 

(5)109 

5,300 

89.000 
69,500 

3,06,200 

12.000 
—16,600 

Non-vot(yl . 
Voted 

■5,14,797 5,65, ion 

14,11,859 1-1,53,100 

5,28,000 

14,38,000 

4,19,800 

15,36,600 

190 179 Totat, . 

19,26,056 20,18,500 

19,66,000 

19,56,400 

B. 2.~ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. : 

Paymc.ds o,i uccouiif of 
medical treatment of 
British Officers of the 
Superior Civil Services . 

2,000 


1,000 

Cost of passages granted 

r 22,000 


85,000 

under tlie Superior Civil 
Services Rules, 1924 

X 4,000 


1,300 

House-rent and other 

r 31,500 


25,100 

allowances 

Compensatory allowance 
to officers of the Com- 
. mercial Audit Depart- 
ment .... 

( 1,13,300 

\ 


1,86,200 

(0)3,900 

House-rent and other 
allowances for Assistant 
Director of Commercial 
Audit 

X 


(5)3,400 

House-rent and other 
allowances for the 
Personal Assistant to 
the Auditor General 



(a)SOO 

Honorarium for S. A. S. 
Examination 

2,500 


4,500 

Non-vofed . 

55,268 55,500 

41,000 

61,100 

Voted 

1,19,979 1,20,000 

1,20,300 

2,00,000 

Totai, 

1,75,247 1,76,500 

1,61,300 

2,61,100 


(a) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume 
■ 5 )arapa^_^. jieeting of the Standing Pinance Committee, Volume 

Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume 

•paragraph 4. 


IX, Xo. 5, pages 200-201, 
IX, No. 7, pages S84-3S7, 
IX, Xo. 7, pages 370-381, 



:No. 43.— audit. 


NxraiBBRS. 

1929- 1930- 
. 30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Budget 
Estimate, 
19 10-31. 


INDIA — contd. 


S — OFFICE ilS OF THE INDIAN 
AUDI!’ DEPARTMENT 
— conoid. 

B. 3.— DEDUCT- A]\IOUNT RE- 
COVERED FROM OTHER 
GO\T5RNMENTS, DE- 
PARTMENTS, ETC. -. 
Deduct — Amounv recovered 
from Provincial Govern- 
ments ^Non-voted . 


i Voted 
Total 


<C.— CIVIL OFFICES OF ACCOUNT 
AND AUDIT : 

Customs Accounts. 

C. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 


10 10 

2 2 

12 '12 


10 Superintendent and clerks 
(at rates varying from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 600) 

2 Servants (15- — 19) 

— Leave salary . 


Total 


C, 2.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. ; 

Local allowance 
Travelling and other allow- 
ances .... 

Total 

G. 3.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES, AND CONTIN- 
GENCIES : 

Miscellaneous contingencies 

Director or Ariuv Aubii. 

C. 1.— PAY OF establish- 
MENTS : 

111 111 Superintendents and clerks 
etc. (at rates varying from 
Rs. 70 to Rs. 650) 

•33 33 Servants (at rates varying 

from Rs. 12 to Rs. 35) , 

— — Leave salary 

— — Probable sa%dngs 


144 144 


Total 


—63,667 

—11,600 
— 1,05,400 

—9,000 

—93,300 

—2,15,000 

—63,567 

• —1,17,000 

—1,02,300 

—2,15,000 


400 

500 


24,200 

400 

500 

18,813 

23,600 

23,300 

25,100 


11,300 


.11,300 


11,200 


11,700 

17,712 

22,500 

24,000 

23,000 

1,086 

1,700 

1,700 

1,400 


< / 




2,04,500 


2,16,700 


6,700 

—1,000 


7.300 

2.300 

• • 

2,10,200 

2,10,200 

2,26,300 
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demands for grants, 1950 - 31 : 



Nxjmbees. 

1929- 1930- 

30. 31. 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

INDIA 

— contd. 




C.— CIVIL OFFICES OP ACCOUNT 

AND AUDIT — contd. 





Dieectob CP Aemy Aedit— co?2cZd. 





C. 2.— ALLOWANCES, HO- 
NORARIA, ETC. : 

Travelling and (N on-voted 
other allowances [Voted 

• • 

10,000 

61,000 

4,000 

60,500 

6,009 

58,100 

Total . 

•• 

61,000 

64,500 

6^,100 

O. 3.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES, AND contin- 
gencies : 





Contingent charges . 

. . 

9,400 

11,600 

13,500 


DIEECTOE op C011IM.EE01AX. AtJEIT. 

C. 1.— pay of establish. 

JIENTS : 

48 66 Supermtend,ents, clerks, 
stenograpker, and typists 
(at rates varying from 



Rs. 50 to Es. 650)-}'Special 

pay • . . • 

94,000 


1,11.301} 

27 

27 Servants (at rates varying 
from Rs. 16 to Rs. 22) 

4,000 


5,200 

■ — 

— Twenty-seven Superinten- 

dents, Typists and Peons. 

— Temporary establishment . 

— Leave salary 

2,600 


(,') 31.360 
1.066 
1.706 

76 

83 Total 

1,00,600 

1,21..500 

l.r.o.r.o » 


c. 2 .~allowances, hono- 
raria. ETC. : 





Travelling fxVoa-vofaf , 

aWowance 1 Voted 

7,600 

60,000 

1 

1 

1 

i 

f.i,""' 


Total 

1 O 

i« 

1 

1 

63,500 



C. 3— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
^^CES, AND CONTIN. 
GENCIES : 

Office expenses and mis- 
ccllnncous 




C. 4— DEDUCT— PROBABLE 
SAVINGS. . ' . 


(a) rW<’rroccc<!lnR= af the Meeting of the Stan'Hnjt rimnee Comiah-t'' ■. V!>h:''.'- 
jiar.iprtvrh S. 


r , 3 


I".. 
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Numbebs. 

1929- 1930- 
30. 31. 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31.. 

Rs. 


* 

INDIA — contd. 



C.— CIVIL OFFICES OF ACCOUNT 
AND AUDIT — contd. 






Press Accounts. 






C. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 



' 


23 

4 

23 Auditors and clerks (60 
— 300)+special pay 

4 Servants (15 — 19) 

^ — . Temporary establishment. 
— Leave salary . 


40,100 

800 

300 

2,100 


40,600 

800 

300 

1,600 

27 

27 Total . 

37,263 

43,300 

40,100 

43,200 


C. 2.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. : 

Travelling and other allow- 

16,690 

20,000 

17,800 

20,000- 


C. 3.— SUPPLIES AND SEB- 
VICES, AND CONTIN- 
GENCIES ; 


Miscellaneous contingencies 1,600 3,4(>0 1,400 1,400- 


Accountant Genebal, Centkae 
Revenues. 

C. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

MENTS : 

271 269 Superintendents, Divisional 
Accountants, Stenogra- 
phers, Assistants, etc. (at 
rates varying from Bs. 60 
to Rs. 500 plus special 


69 

69 

pay, etc.) 

Servants (at rates varying 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 31) . 
Temporary establishment. 

4,3? ,400 

15,500 

12,300 


4,53,600 

15,900 

8,600 

340 

338 

Total 

4,43,367 4,60,200 

4,80,400 

4,78,100 


C. 2.— ALLOWANCES, HONOr 
RARIA, ETC. : 


Travelling allowance 

House-rent and other allow- 
ances .... 


f 2,d00 

1 13,000 

500 


1,500 

13,000 

600 

, Non-votcd ■ . 

^ Voted 

2S7 

15,847 

2,500 

13,500 

- 1,500 
14,400 

1,500 

13,600 

Total 

16,134 ■ 

' 16,000 

15,900 

15,100 


/ 



i<s8 


DEMANDS FOE GRANTS, 1930-31 


NmwEits, 


1929- 1930- 
30, 31. 


AetualSj 

1928-29. 


Budgefi Rei'ised 

Estimate, Estimate, 
1929-30. 1929-30, 


Rs. 

INDIA — co7iid. 


Bs. 


Rs, 


■0.~CIVIL OFFICES OF ACCOUNT 
' AND AUDIT— coneZff. 
AcCOtTNTANO? GbNEKAI,, CENTRAL 
Bevenctes — concld. 
c. 3.— SUPPLIES AND SER. 
VICES, AND CONTIN- 
GENCIES : 


Service postage and telegram 
charges 


licntions 

Miscellaneous contingent 
chnrge.s' 


Total 


-DED UGT— ESTABLISHMENT 
CHARGES IIECOIOERED PROM 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS, DE- 
PARTJIENTS, ETC. : 

.Amount recovered from Mysore 
Assigned Tract Revenues on 
account of work done in the 
office of the A. G., C. R, , 
Amount recovered for Local 
Fund Audit Establishment 
charges , . . . 


Total 


'Pay and Accounts Office, Misoblla- 
NEOtrs Central Departments. 
C. 1.— PAY OP ESTABLISH. 
■ MENTS ; 


27 

3 

27 

3 

30 

30 

C. 3.- 

Pay and AC' 

34 

C. 1.- 

34 

4 

4 

— 

— 

38 

38 


0. 3.- 


Servants 


Total 


VICES, AND CONTIN- 
GENCIES ; 

Contingencies 


India; 

-PAY OF 
MENTS ; 
Accountar 
Servants 


Total 


VICES, AND CONTIN- 
GENCIES : 

Contingencies . . . 


3,000 


3,000 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31, 


Rs, 



1.3,000 


13,000 




11,000 


12,200 


11,600 

34,863 

25,200 

36,000 

35,500 


—400 


—400 


—6,300 


—6,300 

—6,843 

—6,700 

—5,700 

—5,700 


51,800 

700 


54,600 

700 

48,722 

52,500 

52,500 

65,200 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 

2, COO 


59,400 

900 


69,300 

900 

300 

57,530 

60,300 

60,300 

60,500 


3,000 


3,000 



DEMANDS FOE GEANTS, 1930-31 


i.S8 


Numbers. Budi^ef, 

Actuftls, Estimate, 

1929- 1930- 1928-29, 19-'’9-39 

30. 31. 

Es, Es. 


INDIA — contd. 

•G.~CIVIL OFFICES OF ACCOUNT 
' AND AUDIT— coj?c/f/. 

Accountant General, Central 
Revenues — concld . 

C. 3.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES. AND CONTIN- 

GENCIES : 

Service postage and telegram 

charges . . , 13,000 

Pnreha ,e of bo jks and pub- 
lications ... 

IMiscellancous contingent 

charges . . . 12,200 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30, 


Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs, 


13.000 

11.000 
11,500 


Total , 34,863 25,200 35,000 35,500 


E. —DEDUCT— ESTABLISHMENT 

CHARGES RECOVERED FROM 
OTHER GOIHIRNjMENTS, DE- 
PARTiMENTS, ETC. : 

Amount recovered from lM 3 ^so^e 
AwSsigned Tract Revenues on 
accovmt of work done in the 


office of the A. G., C. R. . 

Amount recovered for Local 
Fund Audit Establishment 
charges .... 


—400 

—5,300 


—400 

—5,300 

Total . 

—6,843 

—5,700 

—5,700 

—5,700 

AY AND Accounts Office, Misoella- 
NEOUS Central Departments. 

C, 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS : 

27 27 Accountants, clerks, etc, . 

3 3 Servants 


51,800 

700 


54,500 

700 

30 30 Total 

48,722 

52,500 

52,500 

55,200 

0. 3.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES, AND CONTIN- 
GENCIES : 

Contingencies 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 


AY AND Accounts Oeitcb, Survey of 
India: 

C. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 


34 34 

4 4 

MENTS : 

Accountants, clerks, etc. . 
Servants 

Leave salary 


59,400 

900 


59,300 

900 

300 

38 38 

Total 

57,530 

60,300 

60,300 

60,600 

0. 3.- 

—SUPPLIES AND SER. 
VICES, AND CONTIN- 
GENCIES : 

Contingencies . 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 
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GeOTIKAIi. 

C. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 

Duty allowance for the 
several Pay and Accounts 
Offices at the disposal of 
the Officer on Special 
Duty 


Numbers. 

1929* 1930- 
30. 31. 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate,. 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

INDIA — contd . 

C.— CIVIL OFFICES OF ACCOUNT 

AND AUDIT— concW. 

Assistant Examiner op Customs, 

Caeoutta. 

C. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

MEETS : 

1. 1 Clerk .... 1,406 1,700 

1,000 

1,000- 

Pay and Accounts Opfice, Delhi Civil 
Administration. 





C. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MEETS : 

12 12 Accountants and clerks . 

1 1 Servant 

— — Leave salary . 


16,200 

200 

• • 


16,900 

200 

600 

13 13 ^ Total 

16,863 

16.400 

16,700 

17,700 

C. 2.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
BARIa, etc. : 

Travelling allowances . 

67 


• • 

100 

C. 3.— SUPPLIES AND SER. 
VICES. AND CONTIN- 
GEECIES : 

Sliscellaneous contingencies 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

Pay and Accounts Oppice, Bangalore. 

C. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
IMENTS : 

Cost of Audit and Accounts 
debitable to Mysore Assigned 
Tract Revenues . , 

3,860 

3,900 

3,900 

3,900 

Pay and Accounts Oppice, Secre- 
tariat, New Delhi. 

C. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MEETS : 

16 16 Accountant and clerks 

1 2 Servants . • . 


26,000 

400 


-jT— — r» 

27,600 

500 

16 17 Total 

24,687 

26,400 

26,000 

28,000 

E.— DEDUCT— ESTA-BLISHMENT 

CHARGES RECOVERED FROM 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS, DE- 
PARTMENQ'S ETC. 

Amount recovered from Light- 
houses and Lightships Depart- 
ment .... - 

- 


—14,000 

—14,000 


» ' V 


900 


900 
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Total ror. A. O., 1- ^5. D. . 

C-CRTL OFFICES OF ACCOUNT 
AND AUDIT ; _ 

Q j PAY OF ESTABLISH- 

I\IENTS: , , , , 

423 425 Accountants nnd clerks (at 
rates varying from Rs, 40 
to Bs. 550) . • . • 

101 101 Servants (at rates varying 

from Bs. 16 to Bs. 70) . 

__ Temporary establisliment . 


IiIADRAS. 


6,49,470 

31,050 

45,SS0 


Itevi- •'! 

Budv'ct 

E-'lirtn!'-, 

K'ltirnnlc, 

l!)2n..70. 

H'.'io-ni. 

It'. 

It-.. 


f , 

- -I'l.nfi'i 



.^''.r.o/ioo 


rj.rc.m 

! 1 


rj'.MK.'s'i’. 

l.Oi'.iOO 




7,‘''i0 


tno 


2i'0 

2,21,n(i,i 

2.<'.'t,C''n 

I.'i.ftOfi 

17,000 

iG.ono 

17,S00 

. 




■we T) j'j) f ■(; T — E 1 5 1 .1 n M ENT 

rn.vBor.s u!:t’o\’i:itEn from 

OTJIEB GOVEP.N.MENTS, DE. 
PAlVr-MENT.S, F.TC ; 

Dcdi/c.'— Atununt recovriea on 


-2,02,400 


55,873 40,000 53,000 


42,000 


6,61,000 

31.400 

62,100 


624 626 


Total 


0,82,776 7,26,400 7,33,300 


7,44,500 
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Budget 

-Actuals, Estimate, 
1928-29. 1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

"MADRAS — concld 

■ 



CIVIL OFFICES OF ACCOUNT 
AND AUDIT — concld. 





0. 2.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 

IIAIID\, ETC 

Travelling allowance 

House-rent and other allow- 

&X1C6S • • • • 

Travelling and compensatory 
allowances for the audit 
staff, Metur Project. 


1,000 

22,300 

6,500 

1,000 


B 1,000 
23,900 

8,000 

2,400 

Non-voted . 
Voted 

30,665 

1,000 

29,800 

35,400 

1,000 

34,300 

Total 

30,565 

30,800 

35,400 

35,300 

•C. 3.— SUPPLIES AND SEE- 

VICES, AND CONTIN- 

GENGIES : 

■ Cost of two Remington Accounting 

machines .... 

Cost of one comptometer . 


• • 


(a) 6,800 
(n) 1,700 

Cost of one Remington accounting 
machine and two comptometers 
■Supply of Financial Codes at con- 
cessional rates to clerks of the 
Audit Office. .... 
Postage and telegram charges 

Other contingent charges 
.Other contingent charges of the 
audit staff, Metur Project 

- 

3.500 

760 

15,500 

11,750 

2.500 


600 

15.000 

16.000 

2,600 

Total 

33,339 

34,000 

40,700 

41,600 

D.—ESTABLTSHMENT CHARGES 

PAID TO OTHER GOVERN- 
MENTS, DEPARTMENTS, ETC. ; 





Add— 





Share of cost of special Audit 
Establishment, Bangalore, 
debited to ‘ 22 — General Ad- 
ministration ’ Central 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

' 2,800 

a.—DEDUOT— ESTABLISHMENT 

CHARGES RECOVERED FROM 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS, DE- 
PARTMENTS, ETC. : 





Dsduct — 





Recoveries on account of Works 
of Posts and Telegraphs, Rail- 
ways, etc. Deportments 

—1,628 

—1,000 

—1,200 

—1,200 

Total roR Madbas . 

7,47,952 

7,93,000 

8,11,000 

8,23,000 

Non-voled . 
Voted 

7,47,952 

1,000 

7,92,000 

8,11,000 

1,000 

8,22,000 


jara^^'g. of the Meeting of the Standing I'inance Committee, Volume IX, No' 7, pages S94-395, 
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DERUNDS EOE GEANTS, 1930-31 


NoMnniis. 

192a. 1930- 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1028-29, 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1029-30. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 


Rs. Es. 


Rs. Es. 


B05IBAY. 

c.—cmi. OFFICES OF ACCOUNT 
AND AUDIT : 


C. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH - 
RIENTS : 


•I5S -153 Actoiinfnnls and clerks (at 
rales varying from Rs. GO 



to Es. nOO and duty al- 
lowance) . 


8,10,038 

8,51, 9S3- 

CO 

06 Auditors and clerks (nt 
rates vnryinc from Es. 
CO to Rs. GOO) (Local 
Fund) & 0. A. . . 


1,22,531 

1,22,784 

70 

71 Servants (at rates varying 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 40) « 


18,216 

18,612. 

3G 

30 Servants (H.s. 15 — 24) 

(Local Fund) & 0. A. . 


7,428 

7,452 

— 

— Temporary establishment. 


29,757 

27,114 

— 

— Leave salary . 


3,202 

3,791 

— 

— Leave snlar\' (Local Fund) 

& 0. A. ... 


1,779 

1,971 

— 

— Lump deduction , 


• • 

—28,600 

630 

G28 Totai. 

9,36,087 

9,92,951 

9,77,000 1 0,05,107 

C, 

2.— ALLOWANCTiS, HOKO- 
RAELA, ETC. : 





Presidency allowance . 

Travelling allowance 


9,720 

C 3,000 
t 9,550 

9,600 

2,000 

12,100 


Travelling allowance (Local 
Fund) & 0. A. , . 


45,750 

38,730 


House-rent and other al- 
lowances . • • 


12,892 

12,624 


House-rent and other allow- 
ances (Local Fund) 

& 0. A. . . • 


1,968 

■ 2,121 


' Honoraria for passing ver- 
nacular language (Local 
Fund & 0. A.) 


1,000 

97S 


Non-voted . 
Voted 

1,969 

58,646 

3,000 

80,880 

1,500 f’OOO 

74,000 


Toiii . . . ' 

60,615 

83,880 

75,500 
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Budget Revised Budget 
Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 

1928-29. 1929-30. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

Bs. Rs. Bs. Rs. 

' BOMBAY — conid. 

C.— CIVIL OFFICES OF ACCOUNT 
AND AUDIT— coMcZd. 

C. 3.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES, AND CONTIN- 
GENCIES : 


Bents .... 


1,1', ,021 


1,43,000 

Rents (Local Fund) & 0. A. 
Postage and telegram char- 


5,244 


5,244 

ges . . . . 

Postage and telegram char- 


15,750 


15,000 

ges (Local Fund) & O. A. 
Office exnenses and miscel- 


3,100 


3,100 

laneous 


15,250 


24,250 

Cost o£ two Remington 




Book-Keeping machines 
for the Provident Fund 





Section of the office of 
the Accountant General, 





Bombay 


• < 


(a) 6,510 

Cost of one Remington 





Book-Keeping machine 
No. 24 for compilation 





of Accounts 


» « 


(a) 3,700 

Contract contingencies 




(Local Fund) & 0. A. . 


3,200 

. 

3,200 

Totat. 

1,55,359 

1,59,565 

1,71,500 

2,04,804 

E ,—DF/D DOT— ESTABLISHMENT 





CHARGES RECOVERED FROM 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS, DE- 
PARTMENTS, ETC. : 





Deduct — 

• 




Recoveries on account of con- 
tribution works 

Contribution from the sui- 

- 

—5,000 


—6,000 

tor’s Fee Fund and the 





city of Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust . , . 


—11,295 


—9,583 

Contribution from Local Gov- 




emment for entertainment 





of a clerk for the prepara- 
tion of Bombay civil list . 


—1,701 


—1,701 

Share debited to Provincial 



Government (Local Fund) 





& 0. A. 


—1,34,400 


—1,11,600 

Total 

—1,26,487 

— 1,52,396 

—1,30,500 

—1,28,884 

I.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE SAVINGS 


—50,000 


, . 

Total tor Bombay 

10,25,674 

10,34,000 

10,93,500 

11,59,000 

Non-voted . 

1,969 

3,000 

1,500 

2,000 

Voted 

10,23,605 

10,31,000 

10,92,000 

11,57,000 


paragrophYl, of the Meeting of the Standing finance Committee, Volume JX, Ko. T, page ^OO, 
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DEMA2sT)S FOB GEA2vTS, 1950 ^ 


^XTy[BSBS. 

1929- 1930 
50. 31. 


\ 


Budget 

Actuals, Estimate, 
1928-29. 1929-30. 

Bs. Bs. 

B 0MB AY — condd. 


Bevised Budget 

Estimate, Estimate, 
1929-30. J930-31. 

Bs. Rs. 


KABACHT : 


AUDIT OFFICE, LLOYD BABBAGE 
AlsD CAXALS COYSTBUGTIOiSr, 
KARACHI: 

0.— CIVIL OFFICES OF ACCOUNT 
AND AUDIT: 

C. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISBDiEENTS : 
100 101 Accountants and clerks (at 

rate? varying from Bs. 75 
to Bs. 500) plus special 


psj” • • • • 

22 22 Servants (at rates varying 

from Bs. 20 to Rs. 35) . 
— — Leave salary . 


1.45,979 

5,590 


1,47,492 

0,133 

467 

122 123 Toiai. 

1,34,002 

1,51,569 

1,40,000 

1,53,092 

a 2.— ALLOWANCES, HONORABLE, 
ETC.: 

Travelling aUovance 

' House-rent and other allowances 


( 2,000 

1 6,000 
5,406 


5,500 

5,10S 

Non-voted 

Voted 

1,277 

6,701 

2,000 

11,406 

1,500 

9,000 

10,608 

Totai. 

7,978 

13,406 

10,600 

10,608 

C. 3.— SUPPLIES AND SERVICES, 
AND CONTESTGENCIES : 





Postage and tel^ram charges . 
OfiSce expenses and miscellaneous 


4,500 

4,500 


4,800 

4,500 

Totai, 

10,635 

9,000 

10,000 

9.300 

—DEDUCT— ESTABLISroiENT 
" CHARGES RECOVERED FROM 

OTHER GOVERNMENTS, DE- 
PABT3IENTS, ETC.: 

Contribution from local Govern- 
ment for entertainment of four 
clerks for maintaining accounts 
by sections of canals. 

—2,879 

— 3,575 

- 


Totai, roB Arrorr Ot^ice, Lxoyk 
Babbage, Kaeachi 

1,49,736 

1,70,000 

1,60,500 

1,73,000 

2\on-vot€d 

Voted 

1,277 

1,48,459 

2,000 

1,68,000 

1,500 

1,59,000 

1,73,000 

Totai, roB BoiiBAY A^'D Kaeachi . 

11,75,310 

12,04,000 

12,51,000 

13,32,000 

Non-votcd 

Voted 

3,246 

11.72,064 

5,000 

11,99,000 

3,000 

12,51,000 

■ 2.000 

13,30,000 
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NtFMBERS. 



Budget 

Revised 

Budget 




Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

a929. 

• 1930 


1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

30. 

31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



- 

BENGAL. 




‘C.— CIVIL 

OFFICES OF ACCOUNT 






AND AUDIT. 






C. 1.- 

-PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS ; 





431 

425 

Accountants and clerks (at 







rates varying from Rs. 
30 to Rs. 550) (Main 







Office) 


7,43,600 


7,29,700 

:28 

22 

Accountants and clerks (at 







rales varying from Rs. 60 
to Rs. 500 (Outside 







Audit) 


62,500 


59,200 

■28 

46 

Accountants and clerks (at 







rates varying from Rs. 
60 to Rs. 500) (Local 
Audit) 


98,600 


1,43,800 

'■92 

86 

Servants (at rates varying 






from Rs. 15 to Rs. 27) 
(Main Office) 


19,100 


17,900 

ao 

12 

Servants (Rs. 15 — Rs. 19) 





(Outside Audit) 


2,050 


2,300 

.u 

23 

Servants (Rs. 15 — ^Rs. 19) 





■ (Local Audit) 


3,650 


4,700 




Temporary establishment 





(Main Office) . 


43,400 


28,200 

— 

— 

Temporary establishment 





(Outside Audit) . 


5,550 


26,700 

— 

— 

Temporary establishment 



— 



(Local Audit) . 


• • 


13,000 

— 

— 

Leave Salary (Main Office) 


11,950 


ll,OoQ 

— 

— 

Leave Salary (Outside 





Audit) 




200 

— 



Leave Salary (Local Au- 







dit) .... 

' 



400 

«07 

614 

Totat. . 

9,23,227 

9,90,400 

9,83,000 

10,37,100 


C. 2.- 

-ALLOWANCES, HONO- 







RARIA, ETC. : 







Travelling allowances 







(Main Office) 


1,000 

18,000 


1,000 

6,000 



Travelling allowances 


• 



( Outside Audit) . 

f 



2,000 



Travelling allowances 

1 



19,700 








(Local Audit) . 

House -rent and other al- 


26,000 


26,000 



lowances (Main Office) 

■H ouse-rent and other al- 


4,500 


6,000 



lowances (Outside Au- 
dit) • • • • 


• • 

' 

800 



Non-voted 

1,037 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 



Yoted 

61,742 • 

48,500 

69,000 

58,500 



Totai, . 

52.779 

49,500 , 

61,000 

61,500 



- 




O ^ 


7)1' MAXDK irm OHAKTS, lOSO-31 •. 


I'i. 


N"* 5!j>r ‘.'T. 


lit. 


Artiinli, 




Ifl 20 ‘U(l. 


Bufigot 

Ksfirnalc, 

1030.31. 


li'*. Iti. Bn, Bq. 

nKXf;Ar^/-/>rirW. 

f\ civil, (II I in.-. (II Accovsr 


.\V|» At 

‘Mr 





• .: M 

riT.ri.s 

\ VII 




’< i ' K 

^ !■ t '‘. \ Vl> 

I'li.V. 




1 } 

'.'.i.Vr lJ, 





I-.' 

' * ^ * n M I ! 1 . f 1 1 1 

. Iinr. 





• ' 1 M --H 1 ) !j , 

1 (••it . 





. . I \ . . 1 . r ) 

, 

Ill, ('/Ml 


1 1,000 


• :..l 

M, . 




■ 

. M , . - f * n ( 1.' 

! ; ’ t' • » 

i:i,|(i(» 


17,100 

1 1 i 

! •- ' A t . . I 

■M. . 




« 

•t!>. .1' Ml 

V'i. 




t 

J . 

it! . 

. 

7.V' 


1,200 

t t. ! .T M-. 

1 inr • 





• '! t.-' ! . 

, 

2,2.'" 


1.2.10 

* 

.1 •- ^ •>-. ' nfi't 

.Ml . 




' 

i.'v ..(.-(J.. •! 

idit 1 



I,S.')0 


‘I'orM. 

. 

2C., 10" 

32,00" 

32, m 


B.- Df.DVCT- r.sT.\BI.l.sHMi;M- 

cHAiuM.’s iti:r<)vi!Bi:i) bbom 

OTlinit fBJVBB.V.MM.Vns’. DK. 
i'AB'r.Mr..N’Ts. irrr. : 

I)f !ur:—~ 

Brrf»vfn‘> 1 on nrrotmt ol 
ooiiirilnilion <vorJ;n 

Afiiomtt jmiil liy tlir I’ro. 
vincinl (!t)Vrmni''nt on 
nrfoiint of tlif- rlinrr of 
t!)>’ rrf‘1 of Oiit/iitlf. .Audit 
Df’linrljni-nt 

A.'noiint [>ni(l hy tlio Pro- 
vinrirtl (Jovomtiirnf on 
nofoiirit of llio Looftl 
.Audit l)cj)(*rlni'’nt 


Total . . , 

—1,02,870 

—1,82,000 

—1,73,000 

—1,95,009 

Total roii Bknoal 

8,48,220 

8,84,000 

9,03,000 

9,36,000 

N on-voted , 
Voted 

3,037 

8,47,183 

3,000 

8,83,000 

2,000 

9,01,000 

3,000- 

9,33,009 


PUNJAB. 

C.— CIVIL OFFICIiS .OF ACCOUNT 
AND AUDIT : 

C, 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

MEN'fS : 

451 450 Accountants and clerks (at 

rates varj'ing from Rs. 

25 to Rs. 500) 

— Four junior auditors on 11a. 

50 200 per month 

107 107 Servants (at rates varying 

from Rs. 13 to Rs. 40) . 

— Temporary establishment . 

— Leave salary, etc, . . 


668 5CG Total . 7,66,467 


6,74,460 


6,61,409 

2,400 


•• 

20,616 

94,600 

64,800 


20,609 

88,800 

76,009 

8,46,876 

8,00,800 

8,36,809 


—7,000 — d.OOO 

—.51,500 

—1,23, -500 — LOLOOO 
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Numbers. 

1929- 1930. 
30. 31. 


Actuals, 

1928-29. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1930-31 

Rs. 


PUNJAB — condd. 


3._CIVIL OFFICES OF ACCOUNT 
AND AUDIT— concld. 


C, 2.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. ; 


% 

Travelling allowance • 

Other allowances , . 

Local allowance 


f 1,000 

1 49,953 
3,000 

264 


1,000 

48,000 

3,100 

- Non-voted , 

Voted 

74 

49,242 

1,000 

63,217 

1,000 

50,700 

1,000 

61,100 

TOTAi 

49,316 

64,217 

61,700 

62,100 

O. 3.— SUPPLIES AND SER- 
. VICES, AND CONTTN- 
GENCIES; 





Postage and telegram char- 
ges .... 

Office expenses and miscel- 
laneous 


21,900 

26,850 


20,400 

33,100 

Total . 

47,050 

48,750 

53,900 

63,600 

D.— ESTABLISHMENT CHARGES 

PAID TD OTHER GOVERN- 
MENTS .DEPARTMENTS, ETC 
Cost of Audit of Govern- 
ment Institutions in the 

N. W. F. Province 


* • 

4,500 

4,500 

E.— DEDUCT— ESTABLISHMENT 

CHARGES RECOVERED FROM 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS, DE- 
PARTMENTS, ETC. ; 

Recoveries on account of 
deposit worlrs 

Establishment charged to 
the Provincial Govern- 
ment . • • • 


—1,61,000 

—1,03,693 


—400 

—1,03,700 

Total 

—2,36,746 

—2,64,693 

—99,500 

—1,04,100 

<5._WORKS . . 

6,494 

8,850 

21,600 

7,200 

I.— DEDUCT— PROBABLE SAVINGS 

-- 

—50,000 

• • 

• • 

Total vob Punjab 

6,31,681 

6,44,000 

8,33,000 

8,49,000 

Non-vo'?d . 
Voted 

74 

6,31,607 

1,000 

6,43,000 

1,000 

8,32,000 

1,000 

8,48,000 


T>\:MAXPS iW GIXVXTS. lSC-0^: 






?0. 


U'SO^ 

su 


Actuals. 

I\-S, 


^■^xcigiet 

Kstimatts 


IxeVX^'d 

l-Xtiuxj'.tiN 






BKXOAL — eoruvxl 


I'U'fe, 

Xstj-.«stCv 

l?S0*i5L 

ixs. 


tX'-ClVlU Ol'l'tOK^ OV' AlXVUXT 

Axn Ai'onv-^v'5X,5\ 

0. S. srPlMAK^ ANl> 

v'^UKVK'K^v. AX\> a>x^ 

Hnx<5\:A\nK^?x 

t\x<tn^v' ?o!o>^5\x5'.x ohsxr' 


OitxvV axxxx wxC' 
aXvXv' Ax'AVxO 


U\WO 


UxC'Y 

O'.'Jw i^'xxvx'.^vw axxu Mta- 




x\ 0;',5vV>» 

V''.'sxXv' V'\5Vi'.'a>'a ax'<x\ 


U\HV 


nxiOx"* 

o 'U viVxxVx'x Au' 

VVx^' ^ X s V 


Txx\' 


Ixi'V 

('xxjSx'X^v' axxvv oJ'.jir' 

UxwxAVvxxu;^ X X 

x'N^V'.'.-SiX'i; a'.vxx MtS' 


'J.iC''.' 


AX' 

xv?uUVWxa i^JxCx-a? xVxxvvix^ 


V « 


AxA-' 

Tovwx, X 


icS.UV 

J^ixCxV 

;A\iA' 

xKx-~,lXXDlXX''--K$A'Arv\x\?;\lXK.>vr 





t^KxX^VKKKl'* KUOK 
OTHWA i.A>YK«XM«Yr^x l>Kv 
YAwrMv^XxV^x vriw x 





iVx5'»K*l?*-‘ 





l\<v?csw?xc's C'.'v avW'xXX'.t c? 

vN.v.x?.xxl'\iiKv.x \vc\r''c$ 

Axx\x'"x'.'.\t ^vaxxx ly t'x?' W*' 


— TxWx'^ 


— U'CO 

\n;xx-xa\ GvA^fr.xxxxaxxi c*.x 
4XxVxn;;iJ c? ^^}i' a);sw c-t' 
s^ix' wvj? v-? Ow^axxXC' Avxxxxt 





1\^^^;xr^^\x^\x^ X X 

Aixvo'xX'.x! jvxtxx l\\' iJv I'Tx'*' 


— AlxW 


^ % 

vivxx'x.al Ox.''W-r.'.xxxaxxt cxx 
a.NVX\;X vX tJt? VavcsI 
AxxxX''} JVvv'j^xxxe-.xi 


—IxAXXV 


— lx^txC'.V 

'iVf.VX X X X 


— .'u^'AOxX 

— ATACCO 

— A?X‘X'> 

lYf Vx. XViV! X^XXv-xlXX. 


A^ixXW' 

AOxXC'xV 

A?-xA'>X’ 

A\vi5x{'v‘^a,J , 


t.CvV 

iV/'vV 

X«X#/' 

VctxSx 


^xSAOxV 

AxHxVXX 

AAACO.' 


0,~-Cl\'^U. OFclCX^ A'F ACOOrxr 
AX\> AA'i>V V ; 

e. 1.— WVY ov >.-^rArxL\^'cv. 

i 

i x\vv\'V.v.?s',i?s SV..X vr'K'r'ss vat 

wi'ias vax^ r.Vi: tV'-'Vi 
:i:,^ 'io. \^a. vY'0> 

^ Vo^'.r^‘o.x‘A,'T a\x:«-?o.'rf v'.'A Ks. 

v'v> ^xX jvt r.'.vvath 
^i^'rvaxvja iv,a5 wi5v<s v'aty'X^ 
Ctvxva \va. . 

IV.v-avwiAx- ia$‘Jab^X.‘.'rA? » 
\>cava aa'atx'v 'i'*'.'- » « 


FUX.TAl^ 


>AX AX 


X\< 





(ArA-^cY 




iVxV 


" 




i'-'xA'*' 


^Hxt?vV 


^cv'.’’’ 


x'^AXC- 


'.V.'t'''* 

r.SAixX 

A-^xA^'x^ 

Av\\^=::c 

< 'XxS''' 




!«K 




FOR GRANTS, 193031: 


I'*.’’.' I'.'-.'. 
.1''. ,:t. 


r.— <’ivn, Grrit'fs or aoo'JI’nt 
ANP Arm r : 

(’. 1 . -PAY or I'srAni.isR. 

Mi: \ rs : 

4 P' 5 li" A'" vi'tt \n' ' n". 1 r! -r', 1 ji\! 

r '''*1 v.\r'. in ; ir >'ii R 


Artinli. 

liiJ'i'J'K 

III, 

nUKMA. 


Ihliltn’t 

Rctimnli', 

III. 


lirvi" -<1 
F.ntitiiiUf, 

R->. 


lUt'i^'ft 

Ivstininte, 

1930-31. 


f.’.'l MM 

O. 


;;■» { ■ !o. :• 





7.91. (Oil- 

S-r’. ’.'i* 1 (a! r ,n,: 





(r'”i R » 1 ’ 

(fi Hi. 


H'.o.to 


1 9,900 

Tcni!' u 5rv c 

* aI'I . 




1 1.700 

\ ^ O ATV 

• * % 


i.:3<i 


l.t:00 


Torvt 

S.O'J.t’O') 

S,39,:-I'0 

S.lO.i’t'O 

o 

UJ 

— ALl.OWANM 

MS. HONO. 





RVRIA i; 

TC ; 


f i\oon 


1,000 

Trnvcll n.; ■<> 


i LT'.00(> 


93.000 

Hun » ^-r^ nt 

rv!j I n‘ Ij'T nl- 



31.300 


• 4 • 


39,000 



.Vi'M.in.'f-/ , 

rt'J 

i\0P0 

1,000 

1,000 


Witt’il , 

rR'.-io 1 

31.000 

37,000 

31.300 

— SUri’M!>’ 

'I’OTAI. 

^viA ot.'n 

03.109 

30,000 

3S.OOO 

33,300 

.\ .A 1 ^ r'r« Iv • — 





VICES. AND CONTIN. 





GRNCli;.S : 





9,300 

Ri'nt 1, rt\',i 

nml . 


10,000 


rattn.jn 

imd 




14,000 

ch.'irfT' 

» • • 


13.000 


OHUn’ (\nA 

mi ’.('cll'tnoiui 1 . 


is,r.oo 


90,900 


Total . 

3?,(>S0 

•41,300 

39.000 

41.400 

Totai. rou Urr.^iA 

9.00. UH 

9,37,000 

9.90,000 

9.30,000 



70J 

2,000 

1,000 

1,00(0 

9.29,000 


Voted 

S.99.7S9 

9.33,000 

9,93.000 


BIHAR AND ORISSA, 
c.— CIVIL OMTCliS or ACCOUNT 
AND AUDI T : 

C. 1.— I’AY or ESTAULISK. 

MHNTS : 


2G3 2G9 .•Ic'ooimtmit.s <uul clerk? (at 

ratet» varvinc: froiu Rs. 
•10 tc R.s. 3001 • . • 

G3 G9 Scrvimfs (at rates var.viag 

from Rs, 13 to Rs. 33) , 

— — 'Temporary cstablislmient . 


4.40,000 ^ 

11.233 

11.C4G 


4.47,100 

11,400 

5.200 

325 32-4 'Totai. 

4.59,734 

4,03,934 

4.53.300 

4,03.700 

0. 2.— ALLOIVANCKS. HONO- 
RARIA. ETC. r 

T'ravclling and f Nori't’otcd. 
other nllow--^ 
nnees . (_ Voted 

1,421 

35,0-19 

37,990 

33.400 

36.300 

so^^o 

'Total 

3G,47U 

37,1)90 

33.-t00 


No. 45.~AUDIT, 


m) 


Nr>*prn>5. 

?o. ni. 

AftinD. 

n-> 

Boditf’t 

F'-limot--. 

B'*. 

lt« v’f' ii 

F 

lo';'> :!m. 

}>. 

BiuF'et 

K' ( 

IF. 

BIHAR AND ORISS.A- 




c.—civiL ornc! s or acfot-nt 

AND AUDIT -*‘^",-.'1. 

C. n,-~SlTTI.U S AND SF-B- 
Vicrs, AND UONTIN- 
r,r.Nrn:s : 

I’o locr r»!ui cl'.rir- 

fV . . . . 

Oriict* I'j.j'rf-*!-.- , nti<i iiu-'e-''!- 

laiie-tnK 


o^iiori 


0,l»00 

1 {,.'00 

ToT\t 


Co.lf-'t 

SHfi 

Tl.U'O 

IB.— DEDUCT- r.STABLL'^HMF.NT 

CITABOr.S lU'.COVEUr.D FROM 
OTHKK COVF.UNMFN’IT, DIN 

pabt.mi:nts. r.xc. : 

Df-fiiri — 

for coiitnlui. 
tion worl.3i . 

Cost of erlnbli'ihTix-.'it olinr- 
petl to Provitifinl Oov. 
cmtnt-nt 


» • 

—l.L'i.onsi 

# 

-—1,000 

- -Lll-MOO 

Tot.^i. 


— i,iR.o:io 

— 1,17,000 

— 1,1.3,100 

Total ron BniAn and Ouipha . 

4.oi:.nsn 

•1,14,000 

4,o:i,nuo 

4,1 1,000 

Non~vottd . 
Voted 

J,42J 

4*1*4,000 

4,0*3,000 

4, *1*1 ,000 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

C.— CmL OFFICES OF ACCOUNT 
AND AUDIT : 

C. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 


184 

187 

Accountnntfl nnd cIcrlcB (nt 






rato.s vni^’ing from Bs. 

25 to Bs. 4.50) 

2.00,872 


3,08,520 

35 

31 

Auditors nnd clcrhs (nt 




rntCH vnrj'ing from Bs. 

40 to Bs. 450) (Locnl 






Fund) 

79,080 


70,400 

— 

O 

Auditor nnd clerk (outside 





Audit) 



5,477 

— 

— 

One clerk and one typist 





(Outside Audit) 



(a) 013 

39 

42 

Scrvnnts (at rates varying 





from Rb. 8 to Bs. 35) . 

6, .500 


0,020 

16 

20 

Servants (nt rates varying 

- 



from Bs. 11 to Bs. 15) 

(Local Fund) , . 

2,400 


3,000 

— 

— 

Three Servants (Outside 




Auditl ... 



(a) 300 

— 

— 

Temporary establishment. 

8,000 


10,170 

274 

286 

Total . 3,72,006 

3,04,052 

3,98,012 

4,20,400 


(a) Vide Proceedings of the Meeting of the Standing Finanee Conimlttco, Volume IX, No. 7. pnges 362-383, 
paragrapn o. 


DEMANDS FOR GRANTS, 1930-31 


•20 •) 


Act'iM*. 

R-t. 


B-j i— t 

1923 .no. 

R-. 


C I-: N'TR L PRO\"IXCES~conc?<f 

tVID OFFU'ES OF .ACFOUXT 
AM) AriMT— c'-.-.-:. 

2.— ali.owaxcfs. HONO- 
rarta. 3:tc. 

Travi'lMr." nr. 5 o*.I>;r 

nRc - n '. inr -'^ . 


TrnvrlH:!:; iv 

Fund' 

; ' : ti T ; n - n 1 ! o 




-i 1 \t: it!) . 

Trtivfllir.!: alb^nrc? (Otii- 
Andit' 

Hcvi- .--r'nt nnd 

I'dlT.V.'T.r.''!''! . 

nr.d oth^T 
s\n.T.".\nr-''5 Fund) 

Honse-rcnt acd other allow- 
ances v Outside Audit) . 

St'r-'irvl ti'n'.t'cn\rn- nllorr. 
nnc' .... 


Tot.vl 

o. 0.— srrrLTFs .vxn skr. 

VICES. AND CONTrN- 
Or.NOlES : 




to!-e-r 


find 


OlTtiv o\j';'n 
Cc'ntin.U'-'nc;.'-' vLocnl Fund) 

IVt vl 

P.— I'STABLISUMFNT CHARGES 
IWIP TO OTHER GOVERN- 
MENTS. PEFART.MEXTS, ETC. 

E .—P2:P I *0 3— ESTA B I .TS H ME NT 

CHARGES RECOVERITD FROM 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS. DE- 
RAR'ntllN I'S. ETC. : 
iV.f.-.-v-f— 

IVrv'entnia' K'v'ovorie? on 
akvouut o? cojtt o: 
s%’.'.d .\evou’.\ts 
Cc^t debited to tU-e Gov- 
ormnont ot* Centnd Fro- 
viuees .... 

TV'WU. 

Totm. '•on Cs'svtut. r.novisv'us: . 

AV’j-tv.V:* . 

VotM 


:s.iR 


29.021 


22 .t.' 0 d 


-?? 2 . 00 * 


1,400 

40C 




-P2.5S0 


P.ov!-ed 

E'tirmt-e, 

Re. 


Budget 

Estimat-e, 

1930-31. 

Rs, 


( IrOCO 

1,000 

C T.Cr-O 

7,200 

1S,0C0 

10,750 

• • 

1,050 


(o) 1,700 

1,400 
500 
(rt)150 


1,000 


1,100 

1,C90 

IMO 

1,000 

2S.P00 

24,700 

29,550 

*?,P00 

25.700 

30,S50 

4.S10 


4,S00 

10.725 


15.000 

i.ooo 


2,000 

I7.02S 

24.S4S 

21,500 

• • 

5.100 

2,120 


—340 

-3,03,690 


-94.550 


-91.160 — 1.06,230 


5.42.066 

5.47.000 

5.60.000 

3.69,000 

5.41.159 

l.Cl? 

5.46,000 

J.OOO 

5.59.000 

1.000 

3,65,000 


O) I'ttV I'n'vwdtfont ot th.' M.vriti': oftb.o Stan.nrj: i'£r.»no 

C. 


Free. Tolnnte IX. No. A V^-S 



No. ‘53. — At‘T)IT. 


•.'01 


NcMnr.us. 


]92n- IMO. 
no. ni. 


A.S\^AM. 


Utldltr' 

lOsiinn!'*, 

lOjp.ri't, 

K-.. 


I'ator.ntr, 

}i'20-no. 

0.", 


lO.lOtll. 

n«. 


0.~CIVIL Ol'riCl'.f^ 01' ACCOUNT 
AND AUDIT : 

c. 1.— I’AV 01* 1 :srrA li LI sH. 

MKNT.*^ : 


13S 

130 Aceonntnnts nml rli-rl;*; (nt 
rntos vnn’iiu: frtim Rrt. 

30 to R<r.'-C’0) 


2,20.510 


37 

37 Scrvnnf'^ (nt vnryitit: 

from lU. U to n>'. 30) . 


7.700 

7,7 IS 

— 

TetnpomrA' 0 '>{ahJif:htnrn{ 


ls,t!*2 

21.772 

— 

— l.<*.nvc' rahiry . 


otr-i 

000 

175 

170 Totai. 

2,41,«7^ 

2.r.3.0‘c^2 

2,r.0.7on 2,*'0.*i.M 


C. 2.— allowanci:j>. hono. 
11 A U I. A, 1:TC. ; 


Travc’Uinj’ nUowniu'o 

Hon‘'e.rfnt nnd ollirr ni- 
lo\v«nr*'ii . 


( 3.00'> 

( 10, HO 

2.-l<'0 


f.nOO 

13,<»00 

l.SOO 

.Von.i'0.'''i/ . 

Voted 

2. tar, 
10,! 17 

12,510 

H.‘K)n 

M.SOO 

'J'oTAl, 

1,S,0(»2 

L'l.r.-io 


15.S00 

SU PPLl i: S A N D .S ER - 
3HCES, AND CONTIN- 
GENCIES : 

Postage nnd tclegnim char- 
ges .... 

Oniec cxpcn.scs and miscel- 
Inncoim 


•VT’O 

f 

7,122 


.7,1.70 

o.nio 

'for AT, 

12,212 

12,572 

15, .700 

1.7,300 


iE.—DEDUOr— ESTABLISHMENT 
CHABGES RECOVERED FROM 
OTHER G0\T3RlSnMENTS, DE- 
PARTMENTS, ETC, : 

Deduct — 


Other recoveries on no- 


count of cost of Audit . 

—1.38 

—200 

—200 

—250 

Tot/Vl Fon Assam 

2,72,080 

2,81,000 

2,90,000 

2,97,000 

Non-voted , 
Voted 

2,485 

2,09,595 

3,000 

2,78,000 

1,000 

2,89,000 

1,000 

2,90,000 



